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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  these  Commentaries  to  the  public,  I  have  lo 
admit,  that  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  they 
are  not  as  full,  and  complete  as  I  could  wished  to  have 
made  them.    Many  branches  of  constitutional  law  within  the 
appropriate  range  of  my  subject,  remain  untouched,  and  in 
many  instances,  those  that  have  been  treated  of,  necesari- 
ly  have  been  but  partially  considered.     It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  at  the  present  time, 
had  not  received  the  consideration  of  an  abler  mind,  or  that 
what  has  been  done  by  me,  had  not  been  executed  in  a  better 
manner.    I  am  conscious  of  defects  ^in  what  I  ha^e  done, 
but  the  defects  that  do  exist  in  this  work,  so  far  as  constitUx 
tioDal'  law  is  concerned,  are  supplied  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  previous  able,  and  distinguished  Commentaries  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Story.     With  such  a  predecessor  on  any  subject, 
and  especially  that  of  constitutional  law,  the  mind  naturally 
shrinks  in  distrust  of  its  own  powers,  to  travel  even  at  a.  remote 
distance,  along  the  path  which  has  been  illuminated  and  ren- 
dered brilliant  by  his  refined  and  cultivated  intellect.      That 
distrust  is  heightened,  when  it  is  considered,  he  had  great 
opportunities  to  acquire  much  learning  on  this  subject;  hav- 
ing for  many  years  occupied  a  seat  in  the  highest,  and  I  hes- 
itate not  to  say,  the  ablest  judicial  tribunal,  which  ever  adorn- 
ed the  jurisprudence  of  any  nation ;  that  too,  at  a  period  when 
the  constitutional  law  of  a  New  World,  was  the  theme  of  fo- 
rensic discussion,  and  judicial  determination,  by  a  galaxy  of 
forensic  and  judicial  talent,  unsurpassed  in  point  of  brilliancy, 
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and  deep  legal  acumen,  in  any  era  of  the  world's  history* 
None  of  those  advantages  have  been  enjoyed  by  me ;  all  that 
has  been  acquired  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  law,  has 
been  derived  from  other  sources,  in  prosecuting  the  humbler 
walks  of  a  private  professional  life. 

The  difficulty  of  grasping,  and  at  the  same  time  conden- 
sing this  subject,  presents  to  the  mind,  much  intrinsic  difficul- 
ty, well  calculated  to  embarrass  and  perplex  an  author.  The 
subject  itself,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
illustration  and  exemplification,  like  many  common  law  rules, 
by  a  few  succinct,  terse,  elementary  principles.  Without  ex- 
emplification,  and  illustration,  the  elementary  principles  of 
constitutional  construction,  can  hardly  be  so  stated  as  to  be 
clearly  understood,  or  rendered  intelligible.  Any  work  on  con* 
stitutional  law  without  this,  would  be  a  mere  digest,  and  val- 
uless  to  the  profession,  except  as  an  index  of  cases.  A  con- 
viction of  this,  has  in  many  instances,  induced  me  to  insert 
at  some  length,  the  reasons  upon  which  a  particular  construc- 
tion has  been  founded.  This  has  been  done  to  an  extent, 
which  would  be  unwarranted  in  a  commentary  upon  almost 
any  other  juridical  subject.  In  this  country,  there  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  evinced  in  our  legislative  bodies,  a  propensity 
to  legislate,  so  much  so,  that  even  unconstitutional  legislation, 
or  at  least,  that  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  has  been  carried 
to  an  alarming  extent.  An  excess  of  legislation,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  which  has  engrafted  itself  upon  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  It  has  indeed  become  as  a  mildew,  and 
blighting  curse  upon  the  body  politic,  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  present  age.  A  deep  conviction  of  this  fact,  has  in- 
duced me,  in  numerous  instances,  to  interpose  objections  to  par- 
ticular acts  of  legislation,  and  to  protest  against  their  validity. 
I  have  endeavored  to  support  such  objections  by  such  argu- 
ments and  facts,  as  for  the  time  being,  lay  within  the  range 
of  my  intellectual  powers.  Whenever  this  has  been  done, 
whatever  views  I  may  have  expressed,  as  the  convictions  of  my 
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own  mind,  I  by  no  means  expecl  such  parte  of  these  commenta- 
ries will  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  nor  do  I  expect,  or  claim 
for  them,  in  this  respect,  any  greater  weight,  or  consideration, 
than  such  arguments,  as  have  been  adduced  in  their  support, 
are  justly  entitled  to,  when  considered  by  candid  and  unpreju- 
diced minds.  If  my  labor  in  this  respect,  shall  in  the  least  de- 
gree tend  to  stay  the  pn^ress  of  the  political  pestilence  of  exces- 
sive and  unconstitutional  legislation,  I  shall  ever  regard  it  the 
best  service  I  can  render  to  my  country.  I  am  frank  to  admit, 
I  am  an  advocate  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  and 
opposed  to  any  ladtudinarian  construction  of  such  a  solemn 
instrument.  This  opposition  may  sometimes  have  led  me  to 
advance  sentiments,  and  adopt  rules  of  construction^which 
by  some  minds,  may  be  regarded  as  savouring  too  much  of 
ultiaism,  or  bordering  upon  impracticability.  If  so,  my  apol- 
ogy is ; — iniallability  is  not  the  boon  of  any  man  or  body  of 
men,  it  pertains  not,^  either  to  the  church  or  state,  to  man  as 
man  individually,  or  to  men  collectively.  In  short,  to  ''err 
is  human."  If  in  the  particulars  above  stated,  1  have  erred, 
I  think  I  may  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  my  er- 
rors, to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  on  the  safe  side,  and  until 
a  change  shall  take  place  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man- 
kind, those  errors  will  be  less  likely  to  be  copied  than  they 
would  have  been,  if  the  sentiments  I  have  advanced  and  ad- 
vocated, had  been  in  more  perfect  unison  with  a  constructioni 
&vorable  to  an  aggression  upon  those  private  rights,  around 
which,  it  was  the  design  of  the  framers  of  our  fundamental  laws 
to  throw  the  broad  shield  of  the  constitution.  While  on  the 
one  hand,  I  have  designed  that  these  commentaries  should 
not  be  a  mere  compilation  of  constitutional  law,  nor  a  simple 
digest  of  cases,  on  the  other,  I  do  not  claim  for  them,  much 
originality.  To  be  original  upon  such  a  subject,  since  the  days 
of  a  ilarshall,  and  his  illustrious  compeers,  would  at  least  be 
somewhat  difficult  for  any  mind,  and  would  be  a  serious  fault 
in  a  commentator.    Neither  an  aspiration  for  fame  as  an  au- 
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thor,  nor  an  estimate  of  my  own  powersi  has  as  yet  induced 
a  belief,  that  the  attainment  of  such  an  end  is  possible  for 
me  in  this  department  of  juridical  science.  No  attempt  there- 
foroi  has  been  made  at  such  an  acquisition,  neither  do  I  pos- 
sess the  gift,  even  if  I  had  the  inclination.  li^  so  far  as  an- 
notation IB  concerned,  the  meed  of  accuracy  shall  be  awarded 
to  me,  by  my  professional  brethren,  my  highest  aspirations  as 
an  author  will  be  fully  satisfied.  If  in  this  respect  I  have 
done  any  service  to  the  legal  profession,  or  to  those  clothed 
with  the  sacred  trust  of  legislative,  or  judicial  authority,  I  shall 
have  attained  the  only  reward  I  anticipated'in  the  undertaking. 
I  entered  upon  this  work,  with  much  distrust,  and  many  mis. 
givings,  anticipating  at  the  outset,  much  difficulty  in  conden* 
sation,  to  an  extent,  which  would  admit  of  confining  mjrself 
to  a  single  volume.  In  every  step  of  my  progress,  I  have  found 
that  difficulty  increased,  as  every  constitutional  question  opens 
to  the  mind  so  many,  and  such  varied  tntins  of  thought,  sus- 
ceptible of  so  many  different  views,  each  tending  to  a  difierent 
conclusion,  each  demanding  a  passing  notice  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  subject.  In  many  instances,  questions  have  arisen, 
which  have  elicited  such  and  so  great  contrariety,  as  well  as 
conflict  in  opinion,  as  that  a  review  of  such  opinions  has  been 
deemed  indispensable. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  this  work,  are  confined  to  a  suc- 
cint  review  of  the  origin  and  history  of  legislation.  In  this 
part  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  been  unable  to  take  but  a  very 
limited  view  of  a  subject,  which,  in  itself,  affords  an  appropri- 
ate theme  for  many  volumes.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  no- 
thing  eilher  original  or  expository.  It  has  been  inserted  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  reference.  In  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
it  may  be  entirely  omitted,  as  it  stands  disconnected  with  the 
train  of  thought  pursued  either  in  the  previous,  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapters.  The  seventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  as  to  the  extent  of  legislative  au- 
thority, independent  of  any  constitutional  restriction  upon  legis- 
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tettive  power,  or  in  other  words,  a  discussioii  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  or  of  the  legislature,  when 
applied  to  our  legislative  bodies,  under  our  written  constitu- 
tions, and  peculiar  forms  of  government.  I  would  here  re- 
mark, since  that  chapter  was  put  to  press,  I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Barculo,  in  the  case  of  The  People  ex  rel.  Fountain  ei  aL  v. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County,  which  I 
understand,  is  to  be  published  in  the  next  volume  of  Barbour's 
Supreme  Court  Reports.  The  learned  judge  in  that  case, 
fully  sustains,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  doctrine,  that  under 
our  form  of  government,  there  are  limits  to  legislative  au- 
thority, irrespective  of  any  constitutional  restrictions  upon  leg- 
islative power.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  that  case,  in  connection  with  the  subject  considered  in  this 
seventh  chapter.  The  two  succeeding  chapters,  are  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  constitutional  restrictions  upon  legisla- 
tive power  contained  in  the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  and 
the  construction  which  has  been  put  upon  such  restrictive  pro- 
visions. Those  restrictions  have  been  considered  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects.  1st.  Those  contained  in  the  federal  constitu* 
tion,  and  which  are  applicable  to  the  government  created  by 
that  instrument.  2d.  Those  contained  in  the  same  instru- 
ment which  are  applicable  to  the  state  legislatures.  3d.  Those 
contained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  states,  and 
which  are  applicable  only  to  the  legislature  of  the  particular 
state,  by  whom  the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  third  sub- 
divi3ion,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  as  yet,  been  the  dis- 
tinct theme  of  any  American  commentator  on  constitutional 
law.  1  have  therefore  devoted  more  time  to  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  that  subject,  than  to  any  other  branch  of  con- 
stitutional law.  In  surveying,  as  I  have  done  for  the  first  time, 
this  new  field  as  a  commentator,  I  have  taken  greater  liberty 
in  presenting  my  own  views,  and  in  reviewing  those  of  others, 

than  I  otherwise  should  have  done.     Some  of  the  questions 
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which  have  heen  discussed  and  reviewed  by  me,  have  never 
as  yet,  been  the  subject  of  judicial  delerniination,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.     Viewing  them  in  that  as- 
pect, I  have  deemed  it  not  inappropriate  to  present  my  views, 
to  the  end,  if  the  same  questions  shall  hereafter,  come  up  for 
adjudication,  they  may  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  common 
with  the  opinions  of  others.     Whether  they  will  stand  the  test 
of  the  judicial  crucible,   I  pretend  not  to  affirm,  nor  can  I, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  predict.      In  the  consideration 
of  constitutional  restrictions  upon  legislative  power,  under  the 
federal  constitution,  I  have  discussed  the  questions  arising  un- 
der the  following  he^ds  to  wit :    The  constitutionality  of  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;    Expost  facto  laws; 
laws  which  take  private  property  for  public  use ;  laws  regu- 
lating commerce ;  laws  affecting  the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  laws 
imposing  taxes ;  statutes  of  limitations  which  bar  actions  upon 
past  disseisins,  and  laws  relating  to  imports  and  duties.     The 
same  general  heads  have  also  been  considered,  whenever  they 
have  arisen  under  any  of  the  j)rovisions  contained  in  the  respective 
state  constitutions.    I  have  also  considered  and  discussed,  the 
absolute,  and  qualified  restrictions  upon  legislative  power  con- 
tained in  instruments  of  the  latter  class,  as  well,  those  which 
relate  to  the  mode  of  exercising  legislative  authority  in  given 
cases,  as  those  of  an  absolute  character,  affecting  the  right  to  an 
exercise  of  legislative  functions  in  given  instances.    Under  this 
head  will  also  be  found  a  consideration  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  laws,  which  are  retrospective,  having  a  retroactive  ef- 
fect, laws  divesting  antecedently  vested  rights,  judicial  acts 
of  legislation,  also  remedial  acts  curing  defects  in  antecedent 
transactions,  or  in  conveyances  defectively  executed.      The 
remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  rules 
for  the  construction  of  statutes.     There  is  no  American  work 
on  this  subject      I  have  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  and 
that  for  a  short  time  only,  had  access  to  the  English  work  of 
Mr.  Dwarris,  on  the  same  subject.     Hence  I  have  been  unable 
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-to  make  that  my  text  book,  or  to  refer  to  it  as  often  as  I 
otherwise  should  have  done.  I  have  however,  made  frequent 
extracts  from  it,  as  I  have  from  time  to  time,  found  them  in 
other  works,  and  in  judicial  decisions.  I  have  to  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  that  learned  author,  for  all  the  reader  will 
find  contained  in  my  tenth  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  boun. 
daries  of  legislative  and  judicial  construction.  I  have  had  to 
mark  out,  and  pursue  my  own  order  of  arrangement,  and  have 
endeavored  to  annotate  and  illustrate  in  most  instances,  Ameri- 
can authorities,  deeming  them  more  advantageous  to  my  rea- 
ders, and  as  affording  in  themselves  better  and  more  satisfac- 
tory illustration  of  the  statute  law  of  the  American  states.  The 
elementary  rules  of  construction,  are  few  and  simple,  yet  not- 
withstanding they  are  so,  the  application  of  those  rules  to  given 
cases,  arising  out  of  the  complex  provisions  as  well  as  variety 
of  statutory  enactments,  is  not  without  much  intrinsic  difficul- 
ty. I  am  aware,  many  minds  regard  the  subject  matter  of  this 
branch  of  my  work,  too  trivial  to  demand  consideration ;  too 
plain  to  need  elucidation.  Not  unfrequently  have  I  had  the  re- 
mark made  to  me,  that  this  branch  of  my  subject  was  unworthy 
a  moment's  consideration,  as  it  was  perfectly  familiar  to  every 
tyro  in  the  legal  profession.  Such  remarks  have  fallen  from 
those  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  and  ought  perhaps,  to 
have  deterred  me  from  prosecuting  my  undertaking.  I  have 
however  assumed,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because 
the  elementary  rules  of  any  science,  or  of  any  body  of  laws  are 
few,  that  they  are  not,  notwithstanding,  involved  in  mwch  that 
is  intricate,  as  well  as  difficult  in  their  application.  The  com- 
mon law  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, and  so  too  do  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  natural  sciences. 
The  law  of  gravitation  for  instance,  has  but  one  single  elemen- 
tary rule,  pervading  the  entire  system  of  worlds,  and  extending 
through  the  whole  range  of  matter,  yet  it  would  be  a  work  of 
great  intrinsic  difficulty,  to  analyze  and  arrange,  even  that  sin- 
gle rule,  and  apply  it  to  every  complex  and  variegated  combi- 
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nation  of  material  substances,  so  as,  at  once  to  discover  the  pre- 
cise extent,  or  degree  of  its  application,  its  consequences  and 
effects  in  a  given  case.  Still  more  difficult  would  it  be,  to  com- 
bine in  any  one  single  proposition,  or  even  in  a  class  of  general 
propositions,  an  accurate  dnd  complete  definition  and  illustraticHi 
of  this  rule ;  so  plain,  simple,  and  manifest,  as  that  any  mind 
of  ordinary  capacity,  could  at  once,  from  such  definition,  grasp 
all  that  pertains  to  that  intricate,  complicated,  wonderful  law  of 
the  natural  world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  rules, 
which  pertain  to  all  other  departments  of  human  science.  If  a 
single  rule  is  involved  in  much  which  is  intricate,  certain  it  is, 
that  a  multiplicity  of  rules,  pervading  an  entire  system  of  laws, 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  regarded  as  undeserving  of  a  criti- 
cal and  minute  investigation  and  analysis.  How  far  1  have 
succeeded  in  analyzing  and  illustrating  the  subject  I  have  trea- 
ted of,  it  does  not  become  me  to  judge.  I  am  deeply  sensible 
this  work  must  stand  or  fall  solely  upon  its  own  intrinsic  mer- 
its. It  has  no  preconceived  public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  It 
is  unheralded  by  the  public  press,  and  is  probably  unexpected 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  legal  profession  and  its  author  to 
a  great  extent  unknown  to  them.  It  is  submitted  to  the  pro- 
fession with  much  distrust  as  to  its  merits,  and  under  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  numerous  defects. 

E.  Fitch  Smith. 
New  York,  Oct.  1, 1848. 
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ERRATA. 

In  many  instances  the  author  has  been  prevented  from  revising  the  proof  sheets  ; 
hence,  owing  to  defects  in  manuscript,  several  important  typographical  errors,  af- 
fecting in  some  cases,  the  grammatical  sense,  and  in  others,  substituting  erroneous 
words ;  have  found  their  way  into  this  work.  The  reader  is  respectfully  requested 
to  note  them  before  the  perusal.    They  will  be  found  as  follows,  viz : 

On  page  38,  in  the  6th  and  7th  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  the  Latiii 
quotation  from  Cicero,  read,  **  Turn  enim  tnagistratum  non  gerehat  is,  qui  ceperat 
St  patrea  auctores  non  erant  faeti." 

On  page  258,  for  *'  truths"  read  truth;  for  *' prevailing,^*  read  pervading. 
On  page  302,  in  the  6th  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  «  ts,"  read  are. 
In  the  same  line,  and  5th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  in  iteelf"  read  per  ae. 

On  page  306,  in  the  6th  line  of  §  169,  for  "  proapective"  retid  retroapediva ; 
and  in  the  5th  line  of  §  170,  for  ^*  proapective"  read  retroapective. 

On  page  308,  in  the  2d  Ime  of  §  172,  for  **  prospective"  read  retroapective. 
On  page  446,  in  the  14th  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  *'  injluencea" 
read  influence. 

On  page  523,  in  the  8th  line  of  $  362,  after  the  word  "  legialature,"  inscTt  the 
word  on. 

On  page  577, in  the  9th  line  of  §  404,  for  "  constitutes**  read  constitute. 

**        581,  in  the  5th  line  of  §  412,  for  "  defenda,"  read  defend.    In  the  7th 
line  of  the  same  section,  for  "  que*  il**  read  qu*  il. 
On  page  588,  in  ^  419,  fur  "  (a),**  read  (e.) 

*'        634,  in  the  last  line  of  §  490,  for  "  materii"  read  materia, 
«         651,  in  the  l4th line  of  fj  505,  for  '*  extum**  read  textum.    In  the  1st 
line  of  §  506,  for  <'  demonstration  on"  read  demonstratio  non. 

On  page  666,  in  the  1st  line  of  ^  523,  after  the  word  " construed" strike  out  the 
word  "  so." 

On  page  742,  in  the  3d  line  from  the  bottom  of  ^  624,  for  '* are  themselves"  read 
is  an ;  and  in  the  same  line,  for  " interpretations"  read  interpretation.    In  the  2d 
line  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  section,  for  the  word  **  might"  read  may. 
On  page  809,  in  6th  line  from  the  top,  for  **  trustee"  read  trustees. 

«        813,  in  3d        "  «         for  «<  inapplibU**  read  inapplicable, 

"        821,  in  7th      "  «         for  '« contract,"  read  context 

"        821,  in  6th  line  of  §  703,  for  «  interest,**  read  intent. 

"        864,  in  12th  line  from  bottom,  for  <*  could  court  not,"  read  court  eould 

not. 
"        933,  in  5th  line  of  §  820,  for  **  hereon,"  read  thereon.    In  the  3d  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  for  "  a  contract,"  read  contracts. 

There  are  numerous  errora  in  punctuation,  not  noted  here,  which  the  reader  will 
readily  detect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN   AND   HISTORY   OF   LEGISLATIVE   AUTHORITY. 

§  1 .  Of  all  kind  and  degrees  of  authority  which  man 
exercises  orer  man  that  of  legislation  is  the  most  august 
and  supreme.  A  power  of  legislation,  that  is,  the  autho- 
rity of  enacting  not  only  temporary  and  occasional  or- 
dinances, but  durable  and  general  laws,  is,  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person  an  alarming  excess  of  dominion ;  hence 
in  almost  all  modem  governments,  the  sovereign  power 
is  divided  among  different  and  co-ordinate  departments 
of  government. 

§  2.  The  author  of  Parliamentary  History  has  said 
that  in  all  nations  in  the  world  hitherto  known,  and  in 
all  ages,  the  laws  they  were  governed  by,  were  first  made 
by  the  advice  and  consent  of  general  assemblies,  and  then 
promulgated  to  the  whole  community.  In  this  he  is 
probably  mistaken ;  for  such  was  not  the  character  of 
I  the  power  exercised  by  the  ancient  Roman  emperors  in 

\  their  lex  edktaiisj  though  they  avowedly  claimed  it  by  a 
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grant  from  the  people,  conveyed  in  that  instrument  called 
"  Lex  ReguB^^  and  containing  a  formal  surrender  of  their 
liberties,  which  had  long  before  been  extorted  from  them. 
This  Roman  instance  of  a  single  power  of  enacting  stable 
and  universal  laws  was  the  most  absolute  sovereignty 
that  can  in  any  country  be  actually  traced. 

§  3.  Gibbon  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  primitive  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  was  composed  of  an  elective  king,  a 
council  of  nobles,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
War  and  religion  were  administered  by  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which  were 
debated  in  the  senate,  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  thirty  curia^  or  parishes  of 
the  city.  From  Augustus  to  Trajan  the  modest  Csesars 
were  content  to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various 
characters  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  and  in  the  decrees  of 
the  senate.  Hadrian  appears  to  be  the  first  who  as- 
sumed, (and  without  disguise,)  the  plenitude  of  legisla- 
tive power.  The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  meta- 
phor of  Tertullian,  "  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of 
ancient  laws  were  cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal 
mandates  and  constitutions.''  During  four  centuries,  from 
Hadrian  to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurispru- 
dence was  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The 
origin  of  imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness of  ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a 
double  fiction  was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  per- 
haps the  ignorance  of  the  civilians  who  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  To  the 
prayer  of  the  ancient  Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate 
had  sometimes  granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the 
obligation  and  penalty  of  particular  statutes ;  and  each 
indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens.  This  humble 
privilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  the  prerogative 
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of  a  tTiant ;  and  the  Latin  expression  of  ''  released  from 
the  laws,"  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  all 
human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason 
as  the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  A  similar  depen- 
dence was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which, 
in  every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elec» 
tive  magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and 
even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had  become  corrupted, 
that  a  rojal  law,  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  die  people 
were  created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably 
Tribonian  himself;  and  the  origin  of  imperial  power, 
though  false  in  fact,  and  slavish  in  its  consequences,  was 
supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and  justice.  ''  The 
pleasure  of  the  emperor  had  the  vigor  and  effect  of  law, 
since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  had  transfer* 
red  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power 
and  sovereignty.  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child 
perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  the  inclinations  of  millions  ;  and  the  degenerate 
Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safidy  dqM- 
^ted.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and  de* 
crees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were  subscribed 
in  purple  ink,  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces  as  gene- 
ral or  special  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to 
execute,  and  the  people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number 
continually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedienee  became  each 
day  more  doubtful  and  obscure  till  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the 
Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes* 

§  4.  In  eastern  countries,  the  ancient  and  established 
seat  of  despotism,  the  laws,  properly  so  called,  seem  fqr 
the  most  part  to  have  been  immutable,  by  whatever 
authority  they  were  originally  framed,  and  the  decrees  q{ 
the  monarch  were  chiefly  perhaps  of  a  temporary  and 
occasional  kiQd,  and  limited  like  ^ipdern  )royaJ  proclamy* 
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tioDs  on  some  prior  foundation,  which  gave  them  their 
validitj.  It  was  fo  the  fact  of  the  immutability  of  the 
decrees  of  Persian  kings  that  the  wicked  enemies  of  the 
pious  Daniel  appealed,  when  the  impious  Nebuchadnez- 
zar would  have  eluded  the  force  of  that  nefarious  decree 
against  which  Daniel  so  nobly  dared  to  rebel. 

§  5.  The  history  of  the  ancients  affords  many  models 
of  varied  forms  of  government,  as  well  as  many  sound 
and  enlightened  views  as  to  the  nature  and  true  design 
of  all  human  government.  The  government  of  Crete 
was  at  first  monarchical,  of  which  Minos  has  left  us  a 
perfect  model.  This  enlightened  statesman  held,  that 
the  king  had  a  supreme  power  over  the  people,  but  tlie 
laws  supreme  power  over  him.  He  had  an  absolute 
power  to  do  good,  but  his  hands  were  tied  up  from  doing 
evil.  That  the  laws  entrust  tlie  people  in  his  hand  as 
the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon  the  condition  that  he 
shall  be  a  father  to  his  subjects.  That  the  same  laws 
require  that  a  single  man  by  his  wisdom,  and  moderation 
shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an  infinite  number  of  sub- 
jects ;  not  that  the  subjects  by  their  misery  and  abject 
slavery  shall  be  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the 
pride  and  low  passions  of  a  single  man.  That  it  is  not 
for  himself  that  God  had  made  him  king ;  he  is  only  so 
for  the  service  of  the  people.  He  owes  to  them  his 
whole  time,  care  and  affection,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
throne  only  so  far  as  he  forgets  himself,  and  devotes  him*- 
self  to  the  good  of  the  public.  In  Crete,  however,  the 
authority  of  the  king  was  of  a  very  limited  duration,  and 
in  accordance  with  Minos's  intentions  it  gave  place  to  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The  senate,  composed 
of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public  council.  In  that 
assembly  the  public  affairs  were  examined,  and  resolu- 
tions taken,  but  they  were  of  no  force  till  the  people  had 
given  them  their  approbation  and  confirmed  them  by 
their  suiSrages,    The  magistrates,  to  the  number  of  ten^ 
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established  for  the  maintainuig  good  order,  and  therefore 
called  '^  Cbsmi/'  held  the  two  other  bodies  of  state  in 
check  and  preserved  the  balance  between  them.  In  time 
of  war  the  same  persons  commanded  the  army.  They 
were  chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  families. 
Their  offices  were  for  life,  and  they  were  not  accountable 
to  any  one  for  their  administration.  Out  of  this  company 
the  senators  were  elected. 

§  6.  In  most  of  the  states  of  Greece,  the  primordial 
ground  of  the  goyemment  was  that  of  a  monarchy,  that 
being  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  generally  received 
plan,  sanctioned  and  commended  as  it  was  by  Plato,  as 
the  most  proper  to  maintain  peace  and  concord,  and  the 
most  in  accordance  with  the  model  of  paternal  authority. 
The  severity  of  the  monarch,  or  those  who  usurped  the 
throne,  the  severity  of  masters,  and  the  insurrections  of 
the  people,  produced  revolutions  in  those  states,  and  en- 
kindled a  violent  desire  of  liberty,  and  brought  about  a 
general  change  of  government ;  and  the  ancient  monar- 
chical power  pelded  to  a  more  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  diversified  in  its  features  as  there  were 
different  cities ;  each  moulding  and  adapting  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  its  own  population.  However  there  still 
remained  some  remnant  of  a  monarchal  government; 
enough  to  excite  the  ambition  of  those  who  loved  seats 
of  honor  and  power,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  desire  to 
become  the  masters  of  the  people.  In  almost  all  the 
states  of  Greece  individuals  without  any  pretence  of 
right  to  the  throne,  or  fitness  for  the  place,  strove  to  ad- 
vance themselves  to  it  through  intrigue,  treachery,  and 
violence,  vrtthout  regard  to  their  own  merits,  or  the  su- 
premacy or  respect  due  to  the  law,  and  irrespective  of 
the  public  good,  seized  upon  and  exercised  the  sovereign 
authority  with  a  despotic  empire  and  arbitrary  sway. 
In  order  to  keep  up  and  sustain  authority  thus  usurped 
in  the  outset,  in  the  midst  of  distrust  and  fear  on  their 
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part  of  the  populace,  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part 
of  tlie  people  of  the  usurper,  they  were  induced  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  own  security  those  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth, 
zeal  for  liberty,  or  love  of  their  country  rendered  obnox- 
ious to  a  suspicion  of  a  tottering  government,  hated  by  all 
and  respected  by  none.  These  usurpations  and  acts  of 
cruelty  gave  to  them,  and  justly  too,  the  appellation  of 
tyrants,  and  furnished  ample  ground,  and  opened  a  wide 
field  for  declamation  by  the  orators  of  that  age,  and  origi- 
nated much  of  the  tragical  representations  of  the  stage. 

§  7.  'Among  the  cities  of  Greece,  Lacedemon  and 
Athens  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  these  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  acquired  and  maintained 
authority  and  superiority  over  other  cities;  and  their 
genius,  character,  and  government  has  excited  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  in  all  ages 
since  the  record  of  their  history  has  been  the  subject  of 
contemplation  and  the  theme  for  philosophical  specula- 
tion. 

§  8.  The  monarchical  government  of  Sparta,  anterior  to 
the  age  of  Lycurgus,  and  at  the  time  his  sagacity,  genius, 
and  philosophical  mind  remodeled  it,  had  fallen  into  a 
most  distracted  state.  The  authority  both  of  the  king 
and  laws  were  absolutely  despised,  contemned,  and  dis- 
regarded, insomuch  tliat  it  has  been  justly  said,  "No 
curb  was  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  audaciousness  of 
the  people,  which  every  day  increased  more  and  more." 
At  this  juncture  of  its  affairs  Lycurgus  devised  a  plan 
for  a  reformation  of  their  government.  To  qualify  him- 
self for  the  task,  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  diiSerent 
manners  of  other  nations,  and  consulted  the  most  able 
and  experienced  persons  in  the  art  of  government.  He 
visited  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  laws  were  famous  for 
their  harshness  and  severity,  and  studied  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Asia,  and  from  thence  visited  Egypt,  the 
cradle  of  science,  wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 
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The  new  form  of  government  which  Lycurgus  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal 
institutions.  The  first,  greatest,  and  most  considerable 
was  that  of  the  senate,  which  is  the  only  one  I  ^hall 
mention,  except  as  subsequently  modified.  This  was 
intended  to  temper  and  balance  the  too  absolute  power 
of  the  king,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  influence 
with  theirs,  and  this  became  the  principal  support  and 
preserving  power  of  tlie  state.  This  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary, on  the  ground  that  the  former  system  was  ever 
unsteady  and  tended  sometimes  toward  tyranny,  by  the 
violent  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  kings,  and  at 
other  times  towards  democracy  by  the  excessive  and 
undue  power  and  influence  of  popular  will.  It  was 
thought  that  the  senate  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpoise to  both,  and  would  keep  the  state  in  a  due  equi- 
librium, and  preserve  it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation. 
The  twenty-eight  senators  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  to  secure  such  a  result  must  have  sided  with  the 
king  when  the  people  were  grasping  at  too  much  power, 
and  must  have  espoused  the  interest  of  the  people  when- 
ever the  kings  attempted  to  carry  their  authority  too  far. 
The  council  consisted  of  thirty  persons  including  the 
two  kings.  Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  govern- 
ment, those  that  came  aHier  him  (bought  the  power  of 
tbe  senate  too  strong  and  absolute,  and  as  a  check  upon 
it  they  devised  the  authority  of  the  Ephori,  which  was 
done  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  about  130  years  after 
Lycurgus.  This  was  composed  of  five  in  number,  chosen 
annually  out  of  the  people,  and  in  that  respect  resembled 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the  Romans.  The 
authority  of  the  Ephori  extended  to  arresting  and  im- 
prisoning of  their  kings ;  thus  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  Spartan  government  wa^  not  purely  a  monarchal, 
nor  was  it  a  democracy.  The  nobility  had  a  great  share 
in  it,  yet  the  people  were  not  entirely  excluded.    It  has 
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been  said  by  a  historian  of  great  renown,  "  each  part  of 
this  body  politic  in  proportion  as  it  contributed  to  the 
public  good  found  in  it  their  advantage,  so  that  in  spite 
of  the  natural  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of  man's 
heart,  which  is  always  thirsting  after  novelty  and  change, 
and  is  never  cured  of  its  disgust  to  uniformity,  Lacede- 
mon  persevered  for  many  ages  in  the  strict  observance 
of  her  laws." 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  says,  that  Plato,  Dio- 
genes, Zeno,  and  all  those  who  have  treated  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  political  state  of  government,  took  their 
plans  from  the  republic  of  Lycurgus,  with  tliis  difference, 
that  they  confined  themselves  wholly  to  words  and  the- 
ory, but  Lycurgus,  without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and 
speculative  projects,  did  really  and  effectually  institute  an 
inimitable  polity,  and  form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  establish 
the  most  perfect  form  of  a  commonwealth  that  he  could, 
he  melted  down  as  it  were  and  blended  together  what 
he  found  best  in  every  kind  of  government  and  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good.  Thus  tempering  one  spe- 
cies with  another,  and  balancing  the  inconvenience  to 
which  each  of  them  in  particular  is  subject,  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  resulted  from  their  being  united  together. 
Sparta  had  sometliing  of  the  monarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  authority  of  her  kings.  The  council  of 
thirty,  otlierwise  called  the  senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy, 
and  the  power  vested  in  the  people  of  nominating  the 
senators  resembled  a  democratic  government.  The  in- 
stitution of  tlie  Ephori  afterward  served  to  rectify  what 
was  amiss  in  those  previous  establishments,  and  to  sup- 
ply what  was  defective.  Plato  thought  the  institution 
of  the  senate  was  advantageous  both  to  the  kings  and  to 
the  people,  as  by  this  mqans  the  law  became  the  only 
supreme  mistress  of  the  kings,  and  they  never  became 
tyrants  over  the  laws. 
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§  9.  The  government  of  Athens  was  not  as  pennanerit 
or  uniform  as  that  of  Sparta,  and  often  yielded  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  It  was  originally,  and  for  a  long 
period,  governed  by  kings,  and  afterward  by  archons, 
assumed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place  for  some  years 
to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pisistratida,  but  was  subse- 
quently re-established,  and  continued  to  subsist  until  the 
defeat  in  Sicily  and  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  La- 
cedemonians. Its  inhabitants  were  then  subjected  to 
the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  usurpation  and  tjrranny  induced 
the  people  soon  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  again  to  assert 
and  resume  their  liberty,  and  to  maintain  the  same  until 
after  many  years  of  contest  and  struggle  the  Roman 
arms  subdued  Greece  and  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province. 
Solon  laid  the  foundation  of  their  popular  government, 
which  consisted  of  the  council  or  senate  of  five  hundred, 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  the  different  tribunals  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  Solon  was  not  however 
the  originator  of  this  plan,  for  it  was  devised  by  Theseus 
long  before  him,  but  the  former  adopted  it  and  carried  it 
into  execution.  After  the  union  of  the  twelve  towns 
into  one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  sepa- 
rate bodies,  the  nobility,  the  laborers  or  husbandmen, 
and  the  citizens.  To  the  first  he  committed  the  religious 
affairs  and  offices  of  the  nation.  The  government  did 
not  become  a  popular  one  until  the  establishment  of  the 
nine  archons,  whose  authority  only  lasted  for  one  year, 
having  been  reduced  from  that  of  ten.  Solon's  institu- 
tions gave  to  the  people  great  share  and  authority  in  the 
government.  Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their  tribunal 
in  all  cases,  and  they  decided  upon  the  cancellation  of 
old  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones.  Their  histo^ 
nan  thus  succinctly  describes  their  authority  and  form 
of  procedure  in  the  enactment  of  those  laws :  ''  In  order 
that  their  determination  should  be  made  with  more  wis- 
dom and  maturity,  Solon  instituted  a  council  composed  of 
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four  hundred  senators,  one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  which 
were  then  four  in  number,  and  they  proposed  and  diges- 
ted the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  people. 
Clisthenes,  about  one  hundred  years  after  Solon,  having 
increased  the  number  to  ten  tribes,  augmented  that  of 
the  senators  also  to  five  hundred,  and  each  tribe  sup- 
plying fifty.  This  was  called  the  council  or  senate  of 
five  hundred.  They  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  .which  they 
made  use  of  white  and  black  beans,  which  were  mingled 
and  shaken  in  an  urn,  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names 
of  those  who  aspired  to  that  trust,  and  had  the  revenue 
required  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it.  None  could 
be  admitted  imder  the  age  of  thirty.  After  enquiry 
made  into*  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  candidate,  he 
was  made  to  take  an  oath,  whereby  he  engaged  to  give 
at  all  times  the  best  counsel  he  could  to  the  people,  and 
never  to  depart  in  the  least  from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 
The  senate  assembled  every  day  except  upon  days  ap- 
pointed for  festivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnished 
those  who  were  to  preside  in  it,  called  Prytanes,  and 
this  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  This  presiding  continued 
thirty-five  days,  which  being  reckoned  ten  times  amounts 
to  the  number  of  days  except  four  of  the  lunar  year,  follow- 
ed at  Athens.  This  time  of  the  presiding  or  pry  tanism, 
was  divided  into  five  weeks,  regard  being  had  to  the  five 
tens  of  the  prytanes  drawn  by  lot  presided,  each  three 
days,  and  denominated  n^M^o.  that  is.  President.  He 
who  was  so  for  three  days,  presided  in  the  assembly  of 
the  senators,  and  in  that  of  the  people.  He  was  charged 
with  the  public  seal,  and  also  with  the  keys  of  the  cita- 
del and  treasury.  The  senators,  before  they  assembled, 
olSfered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  under  the  ad- 
ditional appellation  of  givers  of  good  counsels,  to  implore 
from  them  the  prudence  and  understanding  necessary  to 
form  wise  deliberations.  The  president  proposed  the 
business  which  was  to  be  done  in  the  assembly.    Every 
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one  gave  his  opiaion  in  his  turn,  and  always  standing. 
After  a  question  had  been  settled  it  was  drawn  up  in 
writing,  and  read  with  a  loud  voice,  and  each  senator 
then  gave  his  vote  by  scrutiny  by  putting  a  bean  into  the 
urn.  If  the  white  beans  carried  it  the  question  passed; 
otherwise  it  was  rejected.  This  sort  of  decree  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  preparatory  resolution,  as  yet  not  having 
the  force  of  a  permanent  law,  and  was  called  '^«^(<^ 
or  ii^««)u«/i«  It  was  afl;erward  laid  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  where  if  it  was  received  and  ap« 
proved,  it  had  the  force  of  a  law — ^if  not,  its  authority 
^  subsisted  only  for  one  year.  This  shows  with  what 
wisdom  Solon  established  this  council  to  inform  and  di- 
rect the  people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy,  to  check  their 
temerity,  and  to  impart  to  their  deliberations  a  prudence 
and  maturity  not  to  be  expected  in  a  confused  and  tu- 
multuous assembly,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  citi- 
zehs,  most  of  them  without  education,  capacity,  or  much 
zeal  for  the  public  good.  The  reciprocal  depend^icy 
and  mutual  concurrence  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  state, 
which  were  obliged  to  lend  each  other  their  authority, 
and  remained  equally  without  force  when  without  union, 
and  a  good  understanding  were  besides  a  method  judi-* 
ciously  contrived  for  supporting  a  wise  balance  between 
the  two  bodies.  The  people  not  being  able  to  enact 
anything  without  it  being  first  proposed  and  approved  by 
the  senate,  nor  the  senate  to  pass  any  decrees  into  a  law 
until  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people.  The  kings  were 
succeeded  by  the  archons,  and  their  authority  rendered 
democratic  in  their  main  features,  prior  to  the  wise  le- 
gislation of  Solon,  at  the  time  he  was  chosen  archon 
and  was  constituted  sole  legislator  and  supreme  arbiter, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties ;  Athens  was 
convulsed  and  distracted  vrith  as  many  different  parties 
as  there  were  different  sorts  of  inhabitants  in  Attica. 
Those  that  inhabited  the  mountains  were  partial  to  a  po- 
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pular  govemment.    Those  of  the  low  land  desired  an 
oligarchy,  whilst  those  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea-coast  de- 
sired a  mixed  govemment ;  whilst  a  fourth  party,  consis- 
ting of  the  poor,  were  determined  to  choose  themselves 
a  chief  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  oppression  of 
their  rich  creditors,  whose  debts  they  were  unable  to 
discharge.     His  mind  and  genius  had  to  mould  the  go- 
vernment so  as  to  meet  the  views,  or  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  all  those  varied  factions.     The  suc- 
cess that  attended  this  effort  of  this  master  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  excited  the  admiration,  and  elicited  the  eulogium 
of  all  succeeding  ages.    After  the  rebuilding  of  Athens 
in  succeeding  times  under  Aristides,  the  Athenians  strove 
to  introduce  an  absolute  democracy,  and  a  decree  was 
then  passed  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  offices  of 
govemment  should  be  open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that 
the  archons,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  were  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  had  hitherto 
been  selected  out  of  the  richest  of  its  members,  should 
for  the  future  be  elected  indifferently  from  the  general 
body  of  the  Athenians,  without  distinction.     Of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  these  were  of  two  sorts,  the  one 
ordinary  and  fixed  to  certain  days,  for  which  no  special 
summons  was  given ;  the  other  extraordinary  or  special, 
according  to  the  different  occasions  that  arose.     In  them 
all  citizens,  the  poor  as  veell  as  the  rich,  had  an  equal 
right  of  suffrage.    All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic 
were  discussed  in  these  assemblies.    In  them  new  laws 
were  proposed  and  old  ones  amended  or  abrogated.     All 
that  related  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  was 
here  examined ;  magistrates,  generals,  and  officers  cho- 
sen ;  peace  or  war  conducted,  treaties  and  alliances  con- 
cluded, freedom  of  the  city  granted,  rewards  and  honors 
decreed  to  those  deserving  of  them,  punishments  ordain- 
ed to  violators  of  the  law,  and  in  fine,  justice  adminis- 
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tered,  and  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  most  important 
affairs. 

§  10.  Among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  none  were 
more  renowned  for  wisdom  and  politics  than  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  was  the  source  from  whence  arts  and  science 
were  derived.  To  this  fountain-head  it  was  that  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  ancient  countries  resorted  in 
quest  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing and  copying  its  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  and 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  its  philosophy  and  arts. 
Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Mjmoz,  and  even  the  great  le- 
gislators Lycurgus  aod  Solon,  travelled  thence  to  complete 
their  studies,  and  draw  from  that  fountain  whatever  was 
most  rare  and  valuable  in  every  kind  of  learning.  The 
Egyptians  were  by  nature  grave,  serious,  and  contempla- 
tive ;  and  sought  to  study  out  the  true  ends  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  life  easy,  and  their  people  happy. 
The  kingdom  was  hereditary,  but  according  to  Diodorus 
the  Egyptian  princes  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner 
different  from  what  is  usually  seen  in  other  monarchies, 
where  the  prince  acknowledges  no  other  rule  than  his 
own  arbitrary  will,  and  pleasure.  But  their  kings  were 
under  greater  restraints  than  their  subjects.  Each  mon- 
arch had  certain  laws  enacted  by  predecessors,  and  di- 
gested among  what  was  denominated  their  sacred  books. 
The  force  of  ancient  customs  was  so  strongly  felt  and 
exerted  such  a  controlling  influence,  and  things  flowed 
so  constantly  in  the  same  channel,  that  few  new  decrees 
or  laws  were  originated,  insomuch  that  a  new  custom  in 
Egypt  was  a  kind  of  miracle.  Every  thing  was  so  well 
and  firmly  settled  by  ancient  custom,  that  they  never 
sought  to  live  in  a  different  way  from  their  ancestors : 
hence  there  was  neither  occasion  or  necessity  for  much 
legislation.  The  principal  duty  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  was  the  administration  of  justice  to  their 
subjects ;  therefore  the  kings  of  Egypt  cultivated  more 
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immediately  this  duty  and  sought  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  individual  subjects  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  state;  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief 
founded  as  it  was  in  a  philosophy  no  less  sound  than 
sagacious,  that  without  tiiis^  the  state  would  be  but  a 
herd  of  public  robbers  rather  than  a  kingdom,  should  the 
weak  be  unprotected,  and  the  powerful  enabled  by  their 
riches  and  influence  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 
Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  of  their  principal  cities 
which  formed  a  body  for  dispensing  justice  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  prince  in  fiUing  these  vacancies 
chose  such  as  were  most  renowned  for  their  honesty,  and 
put  at  their  head  him  who  was  most  distinguished  for 
knowledge,  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  was  had  in  the 
most  universal  esteem. 

To  guard  against  surprise  affairs  were  transacted  by 
writing  in  the  assemblies  of  the  judges.  The  president 
of  this  senate  wore  a  collar  of  gold  set  with  precious 
stones,  at  which  hung  a  figure  represented  blind ;  this 
being  called  the  emblem  of  truth.  When  the  president 
put  this  collar  on  it  was  understood  as  a  signal  to  enter  up- 
on business.  He  touched  with  it  the  party  who  was  to 
gain  his  cause,  and  this  was  the  form  of  passing  sentence. 
At  the  death  of  Tharader,  A.  C.  705,  the  Egyptians  being 
imable  to  agree  about  the  succession,  were  for  two  years 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  at  length,  twelve  noblemen 
conspiring  together  seized  upon  the  government,  and 
divided  it  among  themselves  in  so  many  parts,  each 
governing  his  own  district,  with  equal  power,  and  au- 
thority, but  no  one  was  permitted  to  invade  or  seize  the 
dominion  of  the  other.  Thus  they  reigned  harmoniously 
for  fifteen  years  when  they  were  ^conquered  by  Psam- 
metichus,  A.  C.  670,  who  and  his  successors  continued  a 
r^^ar  line  of  kings  for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years ;  when  the  history  of  that  ancient  kingdom  became 
blended  with  that  of  tlie  Persians  and  the  Greeks  until 
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after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  when  a  new  monarchy 
arose  in  Egypt  founded  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Sagus, 
which  continued  to  Cleopatra  a  period  of  about  300 
years. 

§  11.  The  Carthagenians  derived  their  maimers,  cus- 
toms and  laws  from  the  Tyrians,  and  their  government 
has  been  thought  to  have  been  founded  upon  principles 
of  the  most  cbnsummate  wisdom.  Aristotle  ranks  it 
among  those  which  were  held  in  great  esteem  among  the 
ancients.  This  opinion  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
for  upward  of  five  hundred  years  from  its  fbunJation, 
and  until  his  day,  no  considerable  sedition  had  disturbed 
the  peace,  nor  any  tyrant  oppressed  the  liberty  of  the 
state.  It  united  those  different  authorities  which  coun- 
terpoised and  gave  mutual  assistance  to  one  another. 
These  authorities  were  that  of  the  two  supreme  magis- 
trates called  Suffetes,— that  of  the  senate  and  that  of  the 
people.  To  this  was  subsequently  Added  the  tribunal  of 
one  hundred,  which  had  great  credit  and  influence  in  the 
republic.  The  power  of  the  Suffetes  was  oi;dy  annual, 
and  their  authority  in  Carthage  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  consuls  at  Rome.  The  manner  of  their  election  is 
unknown.  They  had  the  power  of  convening  the  senate 
over  which  they  presided,  and  propounded  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  received  the  votes.  They  also  presided 
in  all  important  debates.  Their  authority  was  not  li- 
mited to  the  city,  nor  solely  confined  to  civil  affairs.  It 
extended  to  the  command  of  armies  also.  On  the  expi- 
ration of  their  employment  as  Suffetes,  they  were  made 
prstors,  which  also  empowered  them  to  propose  and 
enact  new  laws.  The  senate  was  composed  of  persons 
venerable  on  account  of  age,  their  experience,  their 
birth,  their  riches,  and  their  merit,  and  it  formed  the 
council  of  state.  Its  number  is  not  exactly  known :  it 
must  have  been  large,  as  a  hxmdred  were  selected  from 
it  to  form  a  separate  assembly.    In  the  senate  all  affairs 
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of  consequence  were  debated,  letters  from  generals  read, 
ambassadors  admitted,  alliances  formed,  and  peace  or 
war  declared.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  was 
supreme,  from  which  no  appeal  lay.  But  in  case  of  their 
disagreement,  then  the  subject  matter  of  such  disagree- 
ment was  laid  before  the  people,  who  had  the  power  of 
a  decision  of  the  question.  To  prevent  the  submission 
of  questions  of  disagreement  in  the  senate  to  the  people, 
was  not  unfrequently  an  argument  of  great  force  in  that 
body,  and  not  unfrequently  a  prevailing  one,  by  which 
the  senate  raised  its  authority  to  so  great  a  heighth,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  its  great  power.  Polybius  says 
that  while  the  senate  had  the  administration  of  affairs, 
the  state  was  governed  with  great  wisdom,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  all  its  enterprises ;  and  Aristotle  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  people  spontaneously  left  the  care  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  chief  administration  of  them  to  the 
senate,  and  that  it  «^as  attributable  to  this  fact  that  the 
republic  became  so  powerful  and  renowned  among  the 
ancients ;  but  that  the  people  afterward  grew  insolent  by 
reason  of  their  wealth,  and  forgetful  of  how  much  they 
owed  to  the  senate  for  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  hence  became  desirous  of  sharing  more  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  arrogated  to  themselves  nearly  the  whole 
power.  This,  according  to  the  views  of  Polybius,  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage. 

The  tribunal  of  the  hundred  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  four  persons,  denominated,  however,  by 
the  name  of  the  hundred.  Aristotle  considered  this  tri- 
bunal the  same  as  the  Ephori  in  Sparta.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  designed  in  its  institution  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  the  senate. 
The  main  difference  between  the  hundred  and  the 
Ephori  was,  that  the  former  was  composed  of  a  much 
greater  numerical  force,  and  their  oflGice  was  perpetual ; 
while  the  latter  was  annually  elected.    These  centum 
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tiri  ave  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  hundred 
judges  mentioned  by  Justin,  who  were  selected  from  the 
senate  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  generals.  Iso* 
erates  says  that  in  civil  affidrs  the  Cardiagenian  govern- 
ment  was  aristocratical ;  in  military,  royal ;  and  this  was 
probably  the  case  in  earliest  times.  The  chief  magis- 
trates were  called  suffetes,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage signifies  judges.  But  it  appears  from  Aristotle  that 
these  judges  or  kings,  who  were  two  in  number,  were 
nothing  more  than  annual  magistrates,  who  convoked 
the  senate  and  presided  in  that  assembly.  .When  the 
suSetes  and  the  senate  were  of  one  mind,  the  people  had 
no  voice  in  public  affairs,  and  only  decided  when  they 
ware  divided  in  opinion ;  and  he  regards  this  as  an  im- 
perfection in  their  constitution.  In  a  commercial  repub* 
lie,  where  the  peoj^e  gradually  become  more  rich,  and 
more  licentious,  such  a  regulation  naturally  tended  to 
throw  too  much  power  in  their  hands.  During  the  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  from  Aristotle  to  Hannibal,  the  peo- 
ple of  Carthage  became  more  powerful  than  the  senate. 
At  Rome  the  reverse  was  the  case ;  for  there,  the  senate 
was  more  powerful  than  the  people ;  and  to  these  cir- 
cumstances chiefly  the  authors  of  antiquity  ascribe  the 
very  different  fortunes  of  the  two  nations  in  the  ever 
memorable  wars  waged  between  them. 

§  12.  The  monarchical  or  rc^  government  was  pre- 
tened  above  all  others  by  the  wisest  among  the  ancients. 
It  met  the  approbation  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch  and 
Herodotus.  It  was  likewise  the  only  form  adopted  among 
the  nations  of  the  east  The  Persians  paid  great  honor 
and  respect  to  the  prince  on  the  throne,  for  the  reason 
that  they  regarded  him  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  the  supreme  governor 
of  the  world,  and  invested  with  his  authority  and  power, 
in  order  to  be  the  minister  of  his  providence,  and  the 
dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.     Pagan- 
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ism  sometimes  carried  this  notion  quite  on  the  verge  of 
eJLtremes ;  yet  Christianity  has  at  all  times  fixed  with 
greater  precision  the  true  limit  to  this  point  The  an- 
cient sages  not  unfrequently  allude  to  what  they  under- 
stand to  be  the  true  position.  Thus,  Tertulian  nas  said} 
'^  we  honor  the  emperor  but  in  such  a  manner  as  is  lawful 
for  us  and  proper  for  him.  That  is,  as  a  man  who  is 
next  afler  God  in  rank  and  authority,  from  whom  he  has 
received  all  that  he  is  and  whatsoever  he  has,  and  who 
knows  no  superior  but  God  alone."  For  this  reason  he 
calls  the  emperor  in  another  place  a  ^'  second  majesty,  in* 
ferior  to  nothing  but  the  first."  The  Persians  not  unfre- 
quently styled  their  prince  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings.  It  has  been  supposed  that  two  reasons  might 
induce  those  princes  to  take  those  very  ostentatious  titles. 
The  one  because  the  empire  was  formed  of  many  con- 
quered kingdoms,  all  united  under  one  head.  The 
other,  because  they  had  several  kings  their  vassals,  eitlier 
in  their  court  or  dependent  on  them.  The  crown  was 
hereditary  among  them,  descending  from  father  to  son, 
and  generally  to  the  eldest.  Absolute  as  the  regal  au- 
thority was  among  the  Persians ;  yet  it  was  in  some 
measure  kept  within  bounds  by  the  establishment  of  a 
national  council,  appointed  by  the  state,  consisting  of 
seven  of  the  princes  or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no  less 
distinguished  for  their  wisdom  and  abilities  than  by  their 
illustrious  birth.  We  are  told  in  the  Scriptures,  (Ezra, 
vii.  14,)  that  Ezra  was  sent  into  Judea  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  seven  coun- 
sellors. "  Forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king  and  of 
his  seven  counsellors."  These  counsellors  were  well 
versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs  and  maxims  of  the 
state.  They  al  ways  attended  the  prince  who  never  trans- 
acted any  thing,  or  determined  any  affair  of  importance 
without  their  advice.  This  council  had  no  power  to 
control  or  interfere  with  the  king's  authority,  having  at 
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most  a  mere  advisoiy  power,  yet  such  adyice  was  usu- 
ally so  much  respected  as  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
prince.  Although  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
sovereign  and  were  dependent  on  him,  yet  they  exerted 
a  great  check  upon  arbitrary  power,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  public  order :  and  with  them  originated 
many  of  the  wise  r^ulations  relative  to  their  internal 
police,  and  external  relations.  To  this  council  the  king 
transferred  from  himself  many  weighty  cares  with  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  been  overwhelmed ;  and  by  them 
he  likewise  executed  whatever  had  been  resolved  on. 
It  was  by  this  means  that  the  great  maxims  of  the  state 
were  preserved,  the  knowledge  of  its  true  interests  perpe- 
tuated, its  affairs  carried  on  with  harmony  and  order,  and 
innovations,  errors  and  oversights  prevented. 

The  Persians  kept  public  registers  of  all  the  edicts  and 
ordinances  of  the  prince,  and  all  the  privil^es  granted  to 
the  people,  and  all  the  favors  conferred  upon  particular 
persons.  They  also  kept  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  all  the  events  of  former  kings,  all  resolutions  taken, 
all  r^^ations  established,  and  service  done  by  any  par- 
ticular person  were  exactly  and  circumstantially  entered. 

These  annals  were  carefully  preserved  and  frequently 
perused  both  by  the  kings  and  the  ministers  in  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  time  past,  and  that  they  might 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  avoid  ar- 
bitrary, unequal,  and  uncertain  conduct,  and  maintain 
imiformity  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Josephus  in- 
forms us  diat  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  administer  j  ustice 
in  their  own  persons ;  and  the  Bible  also  affords  us  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  justice  was  thus  directly  adminis- 
tered by  the  prince  in  his  own  person.  To  qualify  them 
for  the  due  discharge  of  this  duty,  they  were  early  and 
publidy    instructed    in    the    laws   of  their    country. 
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With  the  prince  and  his  councillors  was  vested  the  le- 
gislative authority  of  the  nation. 

§  13.  The  original  government  of  the  Jews  was  that 
of  a  Theocracy.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some  and  in- 
sisted that  the  government  of  God  established  among  this 
peculiar  people,  was  tliat  of  a  monarchy.    This  position, 
however,  has  been  most  successfully  refuted  by  other 
writers  and  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  collected  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  word  of  God.    In  the  opinion  of  Calvin  this 
government  was    aristocratical,  instead  of  monarchal; 
and  of  the  same  opinion  was  Josephus,  Philo  and  Moses 
Mainonidaz  and  the  niost  and  best  of  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  authors.     Josephus  says   that  Saul's  sin  by 
which  he  fell,  was  that  he  took  away  the  aristocracy, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  had  it  not  previously 
efxisted.     Philo  imputes  the  institution  among  them  of  a 
kingly  government  to  the  fury  of  sinful  people,  rather 
than  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  or  the  mandates  of  his 
word.    Aberland  says,  it  proceeded  from  their  delight  in 
idolatry  to  which  their  neighbors  were  addicted,  and 
which  could  be  only  upheld  by  a  government  in  practice 
and  principle  contrary  to  that  which  God  had  instituted. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  kings  were  not  originally  instituted 
by  God,  but  were  subsequently  permitted  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  God's  people.   The  precept  in  the  laws  (Deut* 
17,)  concerning  kings  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  command 
to  make  them,  but  rather  instructions  what  manner  of 
kings  they  should  make,  if  they  desired  to  have  them. 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  other  judges,  had  neither  the 
name  or  power  of  kings :  they  were  not-  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  sceptre  was  promised,  nor  did  they  transmit 
the  power  they  had  to  their  children,  nor  was  it  continued 
by  any  kind  of  regular  succession,  but  it  was  transmitted 
to  those  fitted  by  temper  and  habit  to  deliver  the  nation 
out  of  their  distress  on  given  contingencies. 

Hence  we  find  that  it  was  thus  that  Eliud,  Gideon, 
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Jeptha  and  others,  were  set  up ;  and  on  <Hie  occasion  the 
promise  of  authority  was  made,  to  whomsoever  would 
give  battle  to  the  children  of  Ammon  should  be  head 
over  the  inhmtance  of  Gilead.  Thus  was  Jeptha  made 
chief.  Their  govenun^it  consisted  of  three  parts :  be- 
sides the  magistrates  of  the  several  tribes  and  cities,  they 
had  a  chief  magistrate  who  was  called  judge  or  captain, 
a  council  of  seventy  chosen  men  and  the  genial  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  The  first  was  occasional,  Uke  the 
dictators  of  Rome,  as  the  Romans  in  times  of  danger  fre- 
quently chose  such  a  man  as  was  much  esteemed  for 
valor  and  wisdom.  God's  peculiar  people  had  a  peculiar 
regard  to  that  wisdom  and  valor  which  was  accompan- 
ied with  his  presence.  The  second  was  known  aa  the 
great  Sanhedrim,  which  was  instituted  by  Moses  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  the  third  was  the  assembly  of  the 
people  of  which  we  find  frequent  instances  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  Joshua  22d,  we  learn  that  when  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  of  that  of  Manasseh  had  built 
an  altar,  on  tlie  side  of  Jordan,  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  gathered  together  at  Shiloh,  to  go 
up  to  war  against  them.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
this  was  the  exercise  of  the  highest  and  most  important  act 
which  could  concern  the  people,  that  even  of  war  and 
peace  ;  and  that  too  with  their  own  brethren  while 
Joshua  was  still  alive.  It  is  evident  that  this  whole 
transaction,  was  determined  upon  and  settled  by  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  for  we  are  told  they  sent  Phineas. 
This  embassy  was  not  only  thus  democratically  sent,  but 
it  was  also  equally  democratically  received.  It  was  di- 
rected to  all  the  children  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  answer  was  sent  by  tliem  all.  One  of  the  last 
eminent  acts  performed  by  Joshua  himself,  was  the  call- 
ing a  like  assembly  to  Shechem,  composed  of  elders,  heads 
of  families,  judges,  officers,  and  all  the  people  :  and  they 
agreeing,  made  a  covenant  before  tlie  Lord. 
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The  like  assemUy  was  gathered  together  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Saul,  and  eveiy  man  was  there ;  and  though  the 
elders  only,  are  said  to  have  asked  a  king  of  Samuel,  yet 
they  it  seems  were  deputed  from  the  whole  congregation, 
for  God  said  '^  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people."  In 
the  same  manner  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  after  that  the 
rest,  chose  and  anointed  David  to  be  their  king ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Solomon  all  Israel  met  togedier  to 
trial  with  Rehoboam,  and  ten  of  the  tribes  abrogated  his 
kingdom.  It  has  been  said  if  these  actions  were  con- 
sidered singly,  the  Hebrew  government  might  have  been 
called  a  democracy,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens ;  for  with- 
out doubt  they  evidently  manifested  the  supreme  power 
to  have  been  lodged  in  those  general  assemblies  of  the 
people.  But  the  government  as  to  its  outward  order 
consisting  of  those  three  parts,  which  comprehended 
three  simple  species  and  no  times  having  been  appointed 
nor  occasion  specified  upon  which  judges  should  l>e  cho- 
sen, or  these  assemblies  called,  whereas  the  Sanhedrim 
which  was  the  aristocratical  part  was  permanent,  the 
whole  might  rightly  be  called  or  considered  as  an  aristo- 
cracy. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

§  14.  The  Anglo  Saxon  legislation  commenced  under 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent ;  who  was  the  Bretwalda  or  su- 
perior chief  of  the  several  Anglo  Saxon  kings,  south  of 
the  Humber.  A  code  of  laws  was  then  compiled,  of 
which  but  an  imperfect  transcript  has  come  down  to  our 
days.  The  ancient  German  customs  which  had  until 
then  been  continued  in  use,  were  then  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem and  promulgated  in  the  form  of  laws..  Bede  consid- 
ers the  first  act  of  legislation  as  having  been  done  in  im- 
itation of  the  Romans.  The  king  in  the  style  of  a 
Roman  Emperor,  decreed  or  enacted ;  and  Iiis  council 
or  Witans  advised.  Previous  to  their  migration  into 
Britain  and  the  adjoining  continent,  no  chief,  so  far  as  has 
been  discovered,  ever  claimed  or  exercised  any  such 
authority.  This  assumption  of  authority,  was  followed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  the  Dan- 
ish period  of  the  history  of  Britain.  Its  remain^  are 
plainly  discoverable  in  the  forms  of  enactment  at  a  much 
later  day.  The  functions  of  the  councils  which  were 
held  under  the  Anglo  Saxcm  sovereigns  were  partly  ju- 
dicial, and  partly  l^islative.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the 
chiefs  or  leaders  of  the  ancient  German  tribes  decided  on 
affairs  of  smaller  moment,  but  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  deliberated  in  matters  of  weightier  concern. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  each  of  the  states  which  were 
formed  by  their  descendants,  traces  of  this  ancient  cus- 
tom may  be  discovered.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  form 
of  deliberations  continued.  The  king  or  the  optimates 
proposed  the  suoject  for  debate  and  they  alone  joined  in 
the  discussion.    There  are  also  some  indications  of  the 
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sense  of  those  of  the  coramunity  who  did  attend,  having 
been  still  expressed  in  the  ancient  mode,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  those  customs  doubtless  influenced  the  lan- 
guage of  public  acts  even  when  the  people  had  altogether 
ceased  directly  to  interfere.    In  later  times  as  the  pre- 
dominant kingdoms  extended  their  territories,  and  par- 
ticularly as  regards  England,  when  the  kingdoms  of  the 
octarchy  were  united  into  one  empire,  the  assembly  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  thanes  became  impossible ;  and 
whatever  were  the  functions  which  were  originally  ex:- 
ercised  by  the  entire  body,  the  whole  naturally  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  few.  As  the  functions  of  this  tribunal  par- 
took both  of  judicial  and  legislative  authority,  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  boundaries  of  each,  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  after  the  union  of  the  different  states  into 
one  kingdom,  is  a  most  difficult  task.    As  it  regards 
legislation  from  the  time  of  the  cx>nversion  of  the  Anglo 
Saxons  to  Christianity,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  with  the  advice  of  his 
council.     Two  of  these  councils  are  plainly  discernible 
though  not  always  to  be  distinguished.     They  formed 
the  basis  of  the  great  councils  and  select  councils  which 
were  held  under  the  conqueror  and  his  successors,  and 
the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  house 
of  Lords,  and  the  privy  council  at  the  present  day  under 
the  English  Constitution.    The  king's  council  of  either 
kind  were  constituted  of  the  superior  order  of  the  king's 
vassals,   together  with  Archbishops  and  Bishops,-  and 
Abbots  of  the  principal  monasteries.   In  some  instances 
such  as  the  king  especially  summoned  for  the  occasion, 
even   members  of  the  clerical  body  of  inferior  rank, 
eminent  for  their  attainments,  might  be  selected  as  mem* 
bers  of  the  king's  council.   The  persons  who  acted  as  the 
counqil  of  the  king  are  usually  designated  in  the  Anglo 
Saxon  documents  as  Witan  aJdones ;  or  by  some  such 
expressions ;  sometimes  as  Edistan  Witan.  In  the  Latin 
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charters  they  are  described  by  the  names  of  Principesi 
Senators,  Ck>iiciliarii,  Archontes,  Pretors,  but  most  com- 
monly Prooeres,  or  Optimates,  a  phrase  which  had  been 
applied  to  those  Romans  of  senatorial  rank  as  distix^uish- 
ed  from  the  Plebs.    It  seems  that  no  lay  man  could  be 
selected  as  one  of  the  Optimates  or  council  unless  he  were 
in  the  ^oyment  of  forty  hydes  of  land.    It  is  seldom 
that  any  public  act  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  kings  is  recorded 
without  its  being  stated  to  have  been  done  with  the  con- 
sent  or  the  advice  of  the  optimates,  or  proceres,  or  some 
of  them.    As  many,  sometimes  all  of  the  optimates  would 
be^jH'esent  at  the  courts  of  the  state,  it  was  natural  that 
those  assemblies  should  be  made  use  of  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business,  as  the  proceres  or  witan  usually 
adyised  upon,  and  such  accordingly  appears  to  have  been 
the  fact.    Doubtless  many  persons  who  were  in  attend- 
dance  at  the  courts  of  the  state  in  virtue  of  their  oflkes 
not  qualified  as  members  of  the  councils  attested  the  acts 
as  witnesses:  indeed  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
that  kind.    As  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  council  which  were  convened  for  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business  on  other  occasions,  we  are  left 
in    much  doubt:    so  much  must  have  depended  on 
the  urgency  of  the  business,  the  state  of  times,  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  sovereign,  and  many  other 
dit^umstances  that  in  all  probability,  no  uniform  rule 
prevailed.    From  the  numerous  charters  granted  by  the 
kings  to  the  church  and  to  their  vassals,  which  are  dated 
from  the  different  royal  villas  or  manors  in  which  they  re- 
sided in  their  progress  through  their  dominions,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  always  a  certain  number  of  the 
optimates  in  attendance  on  the  king  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons, to  act  as  his  council  when  circumstances  required 
it    This  may  have  been  what  afterwards  appears  as 
the  select  council.    Many  acts  of  state  emanated  from 
this  council ;  but  more  solemn  assemblies  of  the  opti- 
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pslM  w  Ce  Witeoa  g^notes  were  frequmdy  called  em-t 
tNmciiif  semetime^  aU|  sometimes  the  most  distiQguished 
<tf  the  optimatea;  on  some  occasioQS  the  "best  m^'  ki 
the  Iftud  19  tbQ  espvessioa  used.  These  more  soleam 
assemblies  9ffen  to  bare  be^  hdA  in  the  open  air  by 
pubUc  notice,  or  by  particulax  summons  in  or  near  some 
eity  or  populous*  town.  These  are  the  assemblies  whidi 
are  called  parliante^ts  by  tfaa  writ^:s  aflter  the  oonquestt 
It  appears  to  iiave  been  the  bumness  of  the  select  council 
which  usually  att^ided  the  lung,  or  the  select  gqubciI  as 
U  may  be  ealled,  to  determine  when  those  more  solemn 
CQUDcils  shoidd  be  b^.  On  acnne  occasions  when  the 
tbicme  was  vacant  these  assemUies  met  on  their  own 
authority  finr  the  purpose  of  ehoosing  a  sovereign.  Laws 
were  framed  and  enacted  at  the  councils  assembled  whe- 
ther aa  couurts  of  the  state,  or  by  special  summons :  but 
as  before  stated  the  enactments  were  almost  uniyersally 
in  the  name  of  the  ki^g,  and  this  was  continued  by  Wil* 
liam  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors.  The  Conquerpc 
indeed  oa  these  occasions  asserted  the  kingly  auth(mty 
in  the  most  positive  terms, ''  mando  et  regia  authoritate 
pnecipk).^'  After  the  laws  had  ceased  to  be  enacted  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  peofde,  writs  were  sent 
to  the  differrat  earles  or  lieutenants  of  counties,  in  which 
the  laws  were  embodied,  so  ths^t  the  curdinances  made  at 
the  cQuncila  might  be  known  both  to  rich  and  to  poor, 
and  this  constituted  the  mode  of  publication  in  those 
early  days. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  juridical  history  of  England 
their  laws  wete  ordinarily  known  by  the  name  of  iissism 
W€(miUiMifm€$ :  the  king  usually  provided  and  ordained 
them  .(a) 

The  laws  or  msitm  so  called  are  in  the  laws  o[  Eng* 
land  diatingutsbod  into  those  made  before  the  time  of 


(•)  DwtniB^  €25. 


memmj^  and  IfaoK  mttde  siftce.  Tlie  tioid  af  mmnarf 
was  fixed  in  conformity  to  a  pfovinon  miule  in  tlie  tkn# 
ef  Edward  1st  for  setting  tJie  limitation  in  tk^  writ  of 
Bght,  which  was  by  statute  1st  West.  c.  39,  fixed  al  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard. 

Although  the  limitation  in  a  writ  of  right  hits  bee» 
tong  since  altered,  this  period  has  been  cheisen  as  a  dis^ 
tantieof  very  high  antiquity,  at  which  has  been  fixed  th§ 
ikne  of  memory^  as  it  is  called,  so  that  in  Bn^and  even 
at  th  w  time  every  thing  before  that  period  is  said  to  have 
happened  before  the  time  of  memory. 

Those  statutes  which  weie  made  before  this  time,  and 
which  have  not  been  since  repeided  nor  altered  by  con«> 
trary  usage  or  by  svdiseqaent  acts  of  parliament,  are  ccm* 
sid^^ed  as  part  of  the  kgen  non  icHpOt ;  being  consider 
ed  now  as  in  fact  incorporated  into  and  as  having  become 
a  part  of  die  common  law  of  Bngland ;  notwithstanding 
copies  of  them  may  be  found  at  die  present  time,  their 
provisions  are  usus^y  consideied  that  of  the  sovereign. 

Several  laws  even  as  late  as  Henry  the  2d  and  in  the 
reigns  of  RidiaTd  asad  John,  vouch  no  other  sanction  but 
^«reap  cmwtUtdf^  or^rer  pfwcqrit*  for  everything  they  com* 
mand  or  direct.  Much  of  tiie  eaily  history  of  !^glish 
statutes  is  no  doubt  involved  in  obscurity  ftom  the  great 
difficult  <tf  mterpretio^  andent  records  in  which  refar- 
enee  was  not  uniiequendy  made  to  antecedent  docu- 
ments written  in  language  different  from  that  of  the  »U 
ginals  and  in  many  instances  even  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  docmnent  a  change  ef  language  occurs  where 
the  same  drcomstanees  in  fact  were  intended  to  be  sta- 
ted* 'Hiese  defects  in  ancient  statntes  ori^nate  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  from  the  habits  of  the  age  where  much  was 
dome  v?ithout  the  ibimalities  of  any  written  moord  pre- 
served,^ to  which  aceesB  is  at  this  late  age  to  be  had,  and 
partly  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  for  some 
time  after  the  advent  of  William  the  first,  and  from  the 
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difloiderB  which  i»evailed  in  several  subsequent  ragns. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  accounting  for  the  ex« 
traoardinary  appearance  of  the  old  statutes  than  by  sup- 
posing that  it  remained  with  the  king  to  siq>ply  the  de» 
fects  which  occasionally  appeared  in  the  course  and  or- 
der of  proceeding ;  which  being  founded  originaUy  on 
custom  and  usage,  was,  in  its  nature,  more  stiseeptible 
of  modification  than  any  positive  institution,  that  not  as 
acts  of  parliament  but  as  immemorial  usage  and  custom 
from  which  there  is  no  doubt  much  of  the  common  law 
of  England  is  derived. 

§  16.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  laws  were 
termed  sometimes  **  ossmBj^^  and  sometimes  ^'  cansiiiuikh 
nes"  The  most  solemn  and  usual  way  of  ordaining  laws 
was  to  get  the  concurrence  of  the  commune  concilium 
regfdj  jet  it  seems  that  in  these  times  the  king  took  upon 
himself  to  do  many  legislative  acts,  which  when  confor- 
mable with  the  established  order  of  things  were  easily 
acquiesced  in,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
very  frame  indeed  of  such  laws  as  were  sanctioned  with 
all  possible  formalities,  carried  in  them  the  strongest  ap- 
pearances of  regal  acts :  if  a  law  passed  concUio  baronuun 
nuommj  it  was  still  rex  consHtuit.  Of  the  laws  of  Wil* 
liam  the  Conqueror,  though  in  some  parts  they  seem 
to  have  the  authority  <tf  the  great  council,  statwrnag^ 
voltimus,  praeqmnus,  yet  in  others  they  speak  in  the  per- 
son of  the  king  only,  hoc  quoque  pnadpio,  et  profdbeo. 
The  form  of  a  charter,  in  which  the  king  was  considered 
as  a  person  granting,  was  a  very  commcHi  way  of  making 
laws  at  this  time,  and  carries  with  it  evidence  of  the  sen* 
timents  entertained  in  those  ages  concerning  Ic^slation, 
It  should  be  remarked  that  some  of  these  charters,  from 
the  solenmities  attending  the  execution  of  them,  might 
be  regarded  as  having  all  the  solemnities  of  valid  laws 
as  in  some  of  them  the  barons  of  the  realm  seem  to  have 
been  parties.    Others  seem  to  have  no  authority  but. 
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ocmld  not  be  easily  tampered  with,  withooft  a  manJfant 
discovery  of  die  change. 

§  17.  In  an  unlettered  age,  it  was  convenient  and  ben- 
eficial, that  the  kii^  should  exercise  such  a  siqperinteiih 
d^ice  ov»  the  lavrs  as  to  declare,  explain  and  direct 
what  his  justices  should  do  in  particular  eases ;  such 
directions  were  very  readily  received  as  podtive  laws, 
always  to  be  observed  in  future,  and  no  doubt  numbers  of 
such  regulations  were  made  of  which  at  present  there  re- 
main no  traces.  While  this  siqpreme  authority  vras  ex- 
ercised only  in  furtherance  of  justice,  by  dedaring  the 
law,  or  even  altering  it  in  instances  which  did  not  much 
entrench  upon  the  interest  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom, it  was  suffered  to  act  at  fireedouL  But  no  alteration 
in  the  law  which  afiected  the  peiscms  or  pnqperty  of  the 
barons,  could  be  attempted  with  safety,  without  their 
concurrence  in  making  it,  as  in  deed  it  could  not  alwavs 
be  executed  without  the  assistance  of  their  support* 
Thus  it  happened  that  when  any  important  change  was 
meditated  by  the  king  a  cemmuni  concUkun  was  sum- 
moned where  the  advice  of  the  magistrates  was  taken, 
and  then  the  law  if  passed  was  mentioned  to  be  past 
with  their  concurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
nobles  any  point  which  they  wanted  to  be  authoriased  by 
king's  parliamentary  concurrence  a  commune  canaiium 
vras  called  if  the  king  could  be  prevailed  to  call  one,  and 
if  the  matter  was  put  into  a  law,  the  king  here  was  men- 
ticined  to  have  commanded  it  at  the  prayer  and  request 
of  his  barons,  so  that  one  way  or  the  other  the  king  is 
mentioned  in  all  laws,  as  the  creative  power  which  gives 
life  and  effeet  to  the  whole. 

§  18.  As  laws  made  in  the  solemn  form  by  a  eomimina 
ooncilkmtj  were  upon  points  of  great  importance,  and 
often  the  subjects  of  violent  contests ;  they  were  in  the 
nature  of  concords  or  compacts  between  the  parties  inter- 
ested and  were  sometimes  passed  and  executed  with  tha^ 
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desemonies  snitable  to  such  a  transactioa*  The  constitiH 
tious  of  ClarendoB,  (which  too  are  called  the  ancient  law 
of  the  kingdom  and  therefore  only  to  be  declared  and 
leeogniaed  aa  such,)  were  passed  in  that  way. 

Becket  and  all  the  bishops  took  an  oath  to  observe 
those  laws ;  and  all  exce^  Becket  signed  and  put  their 
seals  to  them.  The  laws  were  drawn  in  three  parts,  one 
counterpart  or  authentic  copy  was  given  to  Becket,  ano^ 
ther  was  ddivered  to  the  Archbishc^  of  York,  a  third- 
was  retained  by  the  king  to  be  enrolled  among  the  royal 
oharters. 

The  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  was  executed  with 
similar  solemnity  and  bore  a  similar  appearance  of  a 
compact  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 

It  was  not  uncommon  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
makers  should  be  sworn  to  observe  the  laws.  The  as- 
mm  statuUB  et  jurattB  are  mentioned  by  Bractpn  as  an 
article  o(  inquiry  before  the  justices  in  Eyre  in  the  reign 
of  H^uy  the  thinL(a) 

§  19.  It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  digress  for  a 
moment  and  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Edward  the  first  who  has  been  j  ustl  y  denominated 
'^  the  English  Justinian"  was  possessed  of  great  natural 
talents,  and  succeeding  to  a  prince  whose  weakness  and 
injustice  had  ruddered  his  reign  unhappy,  being  sensible 
that  nothing  but  a  striet  administration  of  justice  could, 
on  the  one  side  curb  a  nobility  whom  the  troubles  of  the 
preceding  reign  had  rendered  turbulent ;  and  on  the  other 
appease  and  recondliate  the  people,  by  securing  and 
guarding  the  property  of  individuals.  To  this  rad  he 
made  jurisprudence  the  principal  object  of  his  attention, 
and  insomuch  did  it  improve  under  his  care  that  the  mode 
of  process  became  fixed  and  settled.    It  is  during  his 


(a)  Reeve's  Englieh  Law,  Vol.  1,  p.  215,216,  217,  218;  Steven's  Eog. 
Const,  Vol.  1  p.  i^. 
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reign  in  which  we  find  the  fint  instance  of  the  admiamoa 
of  deputies  of  towns  and  boroughs  into  Parliament. 

Edward  continually  engaged  in  wars,  either  against 
Scotland  or  on  the  oontinent,  seeing  his  deine«ie  consi- 
derably diminished,  was  frequently  reduced  to  the  most 
pressing  necessities.  But  though  in  consequence  of  the 
spirit  ctf  the  times,  he  frequently  indulged  himself  in  par- 
ticular acts  of  injustice,  yet  he  perceiTcd  that  it  was  im- 
posaible  to  extend  a  general  operation  on  a  body  of  nobles, 
and  a  people  who  so  well  knew  how  to  unite  in  a  com* 
mon  cause.  In  order  to  raise  subsidies,  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  a  new  method,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
through  the  consent  of  the  pec^Ie,  what  his  predecessors 
had  hitherto  expected  from  their  own  power.  The  sher- 
iffs were  ordered  to  invite  the  towns  and  boroughs  of  the 
differrat  counties,  to  send  deputies  to  parliament^  and  it 
is  from  this  era  that  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  the 
house  <^  commons.  No  writs  can  be  found  to  summons 
knights  and  burgesf^  and  citizens  to  parliament  before 
the  year  1264,  49  Henry  III.  Knights  of  Shires  were, 
however,  summoned  under  Kio^  John.  In  1283,  Ed- 
ward I.  held  a  parliament  at  Shrewsbury  where  the  lords 
sat  in  a  castle  and  the  commons  in  a  bajm.  In  1337  the 
lords  and  commons  met  at  Mtham,  in  Kent^  in  the  palace 
of  Edward  II.,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant  It 
is  certaiidy  a  question  when  the  commons  first  formed  a 
distinct  assembly  from  the  lords.  Parliament  or  general 
councils  have  existed  irom  the  eariiest  period  of  British  his^ 
tory ;  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French  jMr^,  to  speak, 
because  it  is  a  deliberative  assembly  and  means  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  They  have  existed  in  the  early 
ages  under  various  names.  The  Saxons  called  these  coun- 
cils gynoth  or  nUchel  mfnaih^  the  great  council,  or  great 
synoth,  because  they  were  of  a  religious  character ;  also 
michel  gemoth  or  gemote,  the  great  assembly  and  wittena 
gemoth  the  assembly  of  wise  men.    After  the  conquest 
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they  were  called  by  the  latin  names  of  comrrnxne  connl^ 
turn  regrd^  magnum  oonnlium  regiSj  curia  magna^  eon- 
veniM  magruUum  vel  procerum^  assisa  generalia,  and 
sometimes  cammutdtas  regrii  AngluB,(a)  and  finally  par- 
liammtum  which  was  the  name  last  adopted.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  in  his  remarks  upon  the  more  ancient  statutes(6) 
observes  in  contradiction  to  lord  Coke's  Etymology  of  (lie 
word  "  parliament,  as  being  composed  of  the  words  por- 
ter la  merUy  ^^  to  speak  one's  mind,  that  it  was  a  compound 
of  two  Celtic  words,  parley  and  m^nt  or  meiftd  both  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Bullet's  Celtic  Dictionary  pub- 
lished at  Besancon  in  1754.  He  renders  parley  by  the 
French  infinitive  parler,  and  we  use  the  word  in  the 
English  as  a  substantive  viz,,  parley  and  ment  or  mend 
is  rendered  qaantite  abondance.  And  he  concludes  that 
the  word  parliament,  therefore,  being,  resolved  into  its 
constituent  syllables  may  not  be  improperly  said  to  signi- 
fy what  the  Indians  of  North  America  call  the  great  talk. 
The  word  parliamentmn,  it  is  univ^ally  admitted  was 
not  used  in  England,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Lord  Coke,(c)  that  the 
word  was  in  use  before  the  conquest.(d)  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  origin  of  the  house  of  commons  may 
be  dated  from  the  17th  King  John ;  (1215)  but  the  insti- 
tution of  parliament  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  In 
the  first  report  of  the  lords'  committees  upon  the  peer- 
age, will  be  found  the  result  of  their  lordships'  inquiries 
as  to  the  constitution  of  parliament,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  originally  summoned :  but  it  is  one  of  those 
matters,  to  use  the  words  of  Blackstone,  which  "  lie  so 


(a)  GlaoTi],  liber  13,  C.  33.    L.  0,  C.  10 ;  3d  Inst.  356. 

(b)  Barr.  p.  48. 

(c)  Co.  1  Inst.  110,  a;  Co.  3  Inst.  156  ;  1  Com.  147. 

(d)  Co.  4  Init.  13 ;  Prynne's  Ad.  4  Inst.  3,  Chxistiui's  note ;  I  Black- 
v«tone!s  Com.  147;  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  70. 
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far  hidden  in  the  dark  ages  of  antiquity,  that  the  traciu^ 
of  it  out  is  a  thing  equally  difficult  and  uncertain." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  obscurity,  the  magna  charta 
of  Henry  ni.  omits  the  following  clause  which  is  in  the 
magna  charta  of  King  John.  *'  That  no  scutage  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  people  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  cam^ 
nmne  consilium. 

The  first  writ  of  summons  to  elect  and  s^id  knights 
and  burgesses  to  parliament,  was  issued  49  Hen.  HI.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these  deputies  of  the 
people  were  not  at  first  possessed  of  any^xmsiderable  au- 
thority :  they  were  far  from  enjoying  thoise  extensive  pri- 
vileges which,  in  these  days,  constitute  the  house  of  com- 
mons a  collateral  part  of  the  government ;  they  were  in 
those  times  called  up  only  to  provide  for  the  want  of  the 
king,  and  approve  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  him,  and 
the  assembly  of  the  lords.  But  it  was  nevertheless  a 
great  point  gained  to  have  obtained  (he  right  of  uttering 
their  complaintS;  assembled  in  a  body  and  in  a  l^;al 
way ;  to  have  acquired,  instead  of  the  dangerous  resource 
of  insurrections,  a  lawful  and  regular  means  of  influencing 
the  motions  of  the  government,  and  thenceforth  to  have 
become  a  part  of  it.  Whatever  disadvantage  might  at- 
tend the  station  at  first  allotted  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  it  was  soon  to  be  compensated  by  the  pre- 
ponderance the  people  necessarily  acquire  when  they 
are  enabled  to  act  and  move  with  method,  and  especial- 
ly with  concert. 

And  indeed  this  privilege  of  naming  representatives, 
insignificant  as  it  might  then  appear,  presently  manifest- 
ed itself  by  the  most  considerable  effects.  In  ^ite  of 
his  reluctance,  and  after  many  evasions  unworthy  so 
great  a  king,  Edward  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  great 
charter ;  he  even  confirmed  it  elevCTi  times  in  the  course 
of  his  reign.  It  was  moroovar  enacted,  that  whatever 
should  be  done  contrary  to  it  should  be  null  and  void ; 
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that  it  should  be  read  twice  a  year  in  the  cathedrals  ; 
and  that  the  penalty  of  excommunication  should  be  de- 
nounced against  any  who  should  presume  to  violate  it 
At  length  he  converted  into  an  established  law  a  privi- 
l^;e  of  which  the  English  had  hitherto  had  only  a  pre- 
carious enjoyment ;  and  in  the  statute  de  TaUagio  nm 
amcedendOy  he  decreed  that,  no  tax  should  be  laid,  nor 
impost  levied,  without  the  joint  consent  of  the  lords  anJ 
commons ;  a  most  important  statute  this,  which  in  con- 
junction with  magna  charta,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.    If  from  <he  latter  the  English  are  to 
date  tbe  origin  of  their  liberty,  from  the  former  they  are 
to  date  the  establishment  of  it ;  and  as  the  great  charter 
was  the  bulwark  that  protected  the  freedom  of  individ- 
uals, so  was  the  statute  in  question  the  engine  which  pro- 
tected the  charter  itself,  and  by  the  help  of  which  the 
people  were  thenceforth  to  make  legal  conquests  over  the 
authority  of  the  crown.    The  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  the  whole  nation,  were  now  admitted  into 
parliament ;  the  great  point,  therefore,  was  gained  that 
was  one  day  to  procure  them  the  influence  which  they 
at  present  possess ;  and  the  subsequent  reigns  afford  con- 
tinual instances.    In  the  first  report  of  the  lords'  commit- 
tee upon  the  peerage,  p.  252,  the  committee  state,  that  the 
first  solemn  act  which  tliey  had  discovered,  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  l^slative  assembly  of  the  realm  was 
distinctly  described,  after  tbe  charter  of  ki^  John,  was 
a  statute  passed  in  the  15th  Edward  II.,  where  it  is  de- 
dared  '^  that  the  matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate 
of  the  realm,  and  of  tbe  people,  should  be  treated,  estab- 
lished, and  accorded  in  parliament  by  the  king,  and  by 
the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  had  be^i  before 
accustomed."    This  committee  also  state,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  of  king  John,  about  summoning  the 
cprnmwne  concilium,  appears  to  have  been  abandcmed,  and 
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piobably  did  not  extend  to  all  legislative  purposes,  birt 
only  to  that  of  granting  aid.  Under  Edward  II.  the  com- 
mons began  to  annex  petitions  to  the  bills  by  which  they 
granted  snbsidies :  this  was  the  dawn  of  their  legislative 
authority.  Under  Bdward  III.,  they  declared  they  would 
not,  in  fdtore,  aeknowleci^  any  law  to  which  diey  had 
not  expressly  assented.  Soon  after  this,  they  exerted  i| 
privilege,  in  which  eonsbts,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  great 
balances  of  the  Constitution :  they  impeached  and  pro- 
cured to  be  condemned  some  of  the  first  ministers  of 
state.  Under  Henry  IV.  they  refused  to  grant  subsidies 
before  an  answer  had  been  given  to  their  petitions.  In 
a  word,  every  event  of  any  consequence  was  attended 
vrith  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  commons ;  iiicreases, 
indeed,  but  slow  and  gradual,  but  which  were  peaceably 
and  legally  effected,  and  were  the  more  fit  to  engage  the 
attentitm  of  the  people,  and  eoalesee  with  the  ancient 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Under  Henry  V.  the  nation  was  entirely  taken  up  with 
its  wars  against  France ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
began  the  fatal  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  noise  of  arms  alone  was  now  to  be 
heard :  during  the  silence  of  the  iaivrs  already  in  being, 
no  thought  was  bad  of  enacting  new  ones ;  and,  for  thirty 
years  tqgether,  England  presents  a  wide  sceae  of  slavigh* 
ter  and  desolation.  At  length  under  Henry  VII.,  who^ 
by  intermarriage  with  the  house  of  York,  united  the 
pretensimis  of  Ihe  two  families,  a  general  peace  was 
re-established,  ttid  ibe  prospect  of  happi^  days  seraoied 
to  open  on  the  nation,  But  the  long  and  violent  agita^ 
tion  uadex  whieh  it  had  laboured,  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  long  and  pamful  recovery.  H^ury  assuming  the 
throne  with  sword  in  hand,  and  in  a  great  measure  as  a 
conqueror,  had  promises  to  fulfil,  as  well  as  injuries  to 
avenge.  In  the  mean  time,  tiie  pec^e,  wearied  out  by 
the  calamities  they  had  undergone,  and  longing  only  for 
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repose,  abhorred  even  the  idea  c^  resistance ;  so  that  the 
remains  of  an  almost  exterminated  nobility  beheld  them- 
selves left  defenceless,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  sovereign.  The  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  accus* 
tomed  to  act  only  a  second  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
finding  themselves  bereft  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
their  leaders,  were  more  than  afraid  to  4brm  of  them- 
selves an  opposition.  Placed  immediately,  as  well  as 
the  lords,  under  tlie  eye  of  the  king,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  same  dangers.  Like  them,  therefore,  they 
purchased  their  personal  security  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic liberty ;  and,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  first  two 
kings  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  we  imagine  ourselves  read- 
ing the  relation  given  by  Tacitus  of  Tiberius  and  the 
Roman  Senate(a) — ''  QuarOo  quis  Uluetriori  tarUo  nuigik 
falsi  acfsstinantesJ^ 

§  20.  The  earliest  statutes  extant  in  the  printed  sta- 
tutes of  England,  are  those  of  Henry  111.(6) 

The  sources  of  information  begin  at  this  period  to  be 
more  authentic.  We  have  in  this  reign  some  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  besides  the  charter  of  liberties 
and  the  charter  of  the  forest.  These  statutes  are  either 
to  be  found  in  the  rolls  in  the  tower,  or  in  some  memo- 
rials which  have  delivered  them  down  to  us  as  acts  of 
parliament,  and,  therefore,  their  genuineness  is  iy>t  to  be 
questioned.  Many  parliaments  were  holden  in  this  long 
reign,  and  it  has  been  thence  inferred,  that  many  acts  of 
course  have  passed  which  have  not  reached  our  time, 
though  it  is  remarkable  that  Bracton,  except  in  four  or 
five  instances,  quotes  no  statutes  but  those  which  are 
now  extant  So  destructive  has  the  hand  of  time  been, 
that  only  two  of  those  few  we  have,  are  to  be  found  on 


(a)  De  Lolme,  SI  to  98  ;  33  to  35. 

{b)  Dwnrris,  part  3.  ch.  10,  p.  62a. 
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record.  The  only  statutes  of  this  reign  to  be  found  on 
the  statute  roll,  are  magna  charta  and  charta  de  foresia. 
The  rest  are  not  on  reccnrd,  bat  only  preserved  in  books 
and  memorials.  Such  are  the  statutes  of  Merton  and 
Marlbudge.  This  distinction  of  ancient  documents  has 
given  rise  to  the  following  position :  that  notwithstanding 
the  record  itself  be  not  extant,  yet  general  statutes  made 
within  the  time  of  memory,  that  is,  since  the  first  Riehaid, 
do  not  lose  the  force  of  statutes,  if  any  authentic  memo- 
rials of  there  being  such  are  to  be  found  in  books,  se- 
conded with  a  general  received  tradition  attesting  and 
approving  the  same.  In  conformity,  perhaps,  to  this 
favourable  presumption  it  has  become  a  rule,  that  courts 
are  to  take  notice  of  general  acts  of  parliament,  without 
{heading  them ;  for  statutes  are  never  to  be  put  in  issue 
of  md  tid  record,  but  are  to  be  tried  by  the  courts,  and  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  or  uncertainty,  the  Judges  are  to 
make  use  of  ancient  copies,  transcripts,  books,  pleadings, 
or  any  other  memorials,  to  inform  themselves.  In  8  Go. 
R  28,  it  was  resolved,  that  against  a  general  act  of  par- 
liament, or  such  an  act  whereof  the  judges  and  officers 
ought  to  take  notice,  the  other  party  cannot  plead  rml 
Hel  record,  for  of  such  an  act  the  judges  ought  to  take 
notice ;  and  in  that  case  it  was  said,  ^'  God  forbid  if  the 
record  of  such  act  be  lost,  or  consumed  by  fire  or  other 
means,  that  it  should  tend  to  the  general  prejudice  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  rather,  although  it  be  lost  or  con- 
sumed, the  judges,  either  by  the  printed  copy  or  by  the 
record  in  which  it  is  pleaded,  or  by  some  other  means, 
may  inform  themselves  of  it." 

The  statutes  of  this  reign,  which  are  now  in  being  are 
to  be  found  in  the  common  editions  of  the  statutes.  The 
statutes  from  Magna  Charta  dovni  to  the  end  of  Edward 
II.,  including  also  some,  which  because  their  period  is 
not  ascertained,  are  termed  in  certi  temportM,  are  some- 
times called  the  Vetera  ShUtUl    Those  from  the  b^n- 
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niiig  of  the  reigii  of  Edward  III.  being  contra-distin^ 
goished  by  the  appellation  of  Nova  SUUuti.{a) 

§  21.  |n  most  of  the  ancient  free  states,  the  share  of 
the  people  in  the  business  of  legislation  was  to  approre 
iM*  reject  the  propositions  which  were  made  to  them,  and 
to  give  the  final  sanctions  to  the  laws.  The  functions  of 
those  persons,  (or  in  general,  those  bodies,)  who  yren 
intrusted  with  the  executire  power,  was  to  prepare  and 
frame  the  laws,  and  then  to  propose  them  to  the  people : 
and  in  a  word,  they  possessed  that  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  which  may  be  called  the  initiative,  that  Is  the 
prerogative  of  putting  that  power  in  action. 

The  initiative,  or  exclusive  right  of  proposing  in  legist 
lative  assemblies,  attributed  to  the  magistrates  was  in- 
deed very  useful,  and  perhaps  even  necessary,  in  ancient 
riepublics,  for  giving  a  permanence  to  the  laws  as  well  as 
for  preventing  the  disorders  and  struggles  for  power 
which  have  been  mentioned  before.  This  power  of  pre* 
viously  considering  and  approving  such  laws  as  were 
afterwards  to  be  propounded  to  the  people,  was,  in  the 
first  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  constantly  exercised 
by  the  senate:  laws  were  rn^Ae^populijuBsuex  auc^ 
9^uUu$.  Even  in  cases  of  elections,  the  previous  appro- 
bation and  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  with  regard  to  those 
persons  who  were  offered  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
were  required.  "  TUm  erdm  non  qiiebat  is  magistratum 
qui  caperai  si  patm  imOo  res  rum  erant  facU.^\h) 

§  22.  At  Venice  the  senate  also  exercised  powers  of 
die  same  kind,  with  regard  to  the  grand  coimcil  or  as* 
sembly  of  the  nobles.  In  the  canton  of  Berne,  all  propo- 
sittons  must  be  discussed  in  the  little  council  which  is 
composed  of  twenty-seven  members,  before  they  are  laid 


(a)  Reeres,  rol.  9,  p.  84. 
{h)  Cicero  pro  nanoit. 
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Woie  the  couQcO  of  two  buodred,  in  whom  resides  the 
soTeieigaty  of  the  whole  canton.  And  in  Genera  the 
law  (was)  <'  that  nothing  shall  be  treated  in  the  general 
council  or  assembly  of  the  citusens  which  has  not  been 
previously  treated  and  approved  in  the  council  of  the 
two  hundred :  and  that  nothing  shall  be  treated  in  the 
two  hundred  whidi  has  not  been  previously  treated  and 
approved  in  the  council  of  the  twenty*five."(a) 

In  almost  all  the  ancient  states  of  Europe,  the  will  of 
the  prince  held  the  place  of  law,  and  custom  so  con*' 
founded  this  matter  of  right  with  the  matter  of  fact,  that 
Huiny  writers  represent  the  l^slative  authority  as  essen- 
tiaUy  attached  to  the  character  of  king,  and  the  plenitude 
oi  his  power  seemed  in  their  estimation  to  flow  from  the 
very  definition  of  his  title  ;(6)  and  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  in  the  history  of  England's  kings,  where  even 
kings  themselves  have  arrogated  to  themselves  this  high 
prerogative.  James  I.  indeed,  claimed  that  his  preroga- 
tive was  absolute  and  unlimited ;  that  the  concurrence  of 
parliament  was  not  necessary  in  any  of  the  acts  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  all  the  privileges  of  the  people,  were 
mere  voluntary  concessions  made  by  his  ancestors,  which 
he  might  revoke  at  pleasure ;  these  were  propositions 
which  he  not  only  maintained,  but  which  he  would  not 
sufier  to  be  questioned.  ^'  As  to  diq>ute,"  says  he,  '^  what 
God  may  do,  is  blasphemy ;  so  it  is  seditious  to  dispute 
what  a  king  may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power."  Even 
the  judges,  when  called  upon,  in  the  execution  of  their 
'  duty  to  decide  between  the  king  and  the  people,  were 
prohibited  from  canvassing  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
'^  Deal  not,''  says  his  majesty,  "  in  difficult  questions  be- 
fore you  consult  with  the  king  and  council,  for  fear  of 


(a)  Sier,  Eng.  Con.  Vol.  iL,  ch.  4,  p|».  697,  8S8. 
(h)  SteT.  Eng.  Con.,  fol.  3,  oh.  4,  p.  531. 
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woundii^^ the  king  tbrougfa  the  sidesof  apriyate person. 
The  absolute  prerogative  of  the  crown,  is  no  subject  for 
the  tongue  af  a  lawyer,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  be  dis- 

puted."(«) 
In  modem  times,  howerer,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 

En^ish  government  not  to  leave  the  laws  at  the  disposal 

of  the  king.    The  basis  of  the  English  Cionstitution,  the 

principle  on  which  it  depends  is,  that  the  l^slative 

power  belongs  to  the  parliament  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

power  of  establishii^  laws^  and  of  abrogating,  changing, 

or  explaining  them. 

§  23.  The  constituent  parts  of  parliament  are  the 
King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  C!ommons.(fr) 
But  neither  the  king  nor  his  privy  council  can  make  any 
amendment  in  the  bills  preferred  by  the  two  houses,  he 
having  merely  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  such  laws  as 
shall  be  passed  by  the  parliament  In  the  beginning  of 
the  existence  of  the  house  of  commons,  bills  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king  under  the  form  of  petitions.  Those  to 
which  the  king  assented  were  registered  among  the  rolls 
of  parliament,  with  his  answers  to  them,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  parliament  the  judges  framed  them  into  statutes. 

Several  abuses  having  crept  into  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  afterward  ordained  that  in  future  cases, 
the  judges  should  make  the  statutes  before  the  end  of 
each  session,  to  the  end  that  parliament  might  detect, 
and  if  need  be,  correct  any  errors  occurring  therein.  In 
process  of  time,  it  was  found  that  even  this  was  insuffi- 
cient, and  then  the  present  method  of  framing  bills  was 
established,  so  that  now  the  practice  is  in  England  as  in 
this  country,  that  both  houses  frame  the  statutes  in  the 


(a)  Miller'*  Eng.  Got.,  Vol.  i.,  sec.  1,  pp.  163,  154. 
(*)  StOT.  Eng.  Coo.,  VoL  u.,  p.  631. 
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verj  form  and  words  m  which  they  are  to  stand  when 
they  receive  the  royal  assent 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  king,  as  it  is  of  the  executive 
in  this  country,  to  send  messages  to  either  house.  These 
messfliges  are  very  different  now  frcmi  what  they  were 
anciently,  being  generally  expressed  in  very  general 
words ;  instead  of  being  directory,  they  are  only  made  to 
desire  the  house  to  tadke  certain  subjects  into  their  con- 
sideration. No  particular  clauses  are  expressed;  the 
commons  are  not  to  declare^  at  any  stated  time,  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  by  the 
king,  but  they  follow  the  same  modes  of  proceediog  as 
are  pursued  in  relation  to  petitions  presented  by  private 
individuals.  Some  member  usually  makes  a  moticMk 
upon  the  subject  expressed  in  the  king's  message ;  a  bill 
is  framed  in  the  usual  way ;  and  su&h  bill,  like  any  other, 
may  be  dropped  at  any  stage  of  it :  in  short,  it  is  treated 
not  as  the  proposal  of  the  crown,  but  as  the  motion  of 
some  of  their  own  members,  which  the  house  discusses, 
and  finally  accepts  or  rejects.(a)  The  bill  when  passed 
both  houses,  is  presented  to  the  king  for  his  royal  assent : 
those  bills  which  he  rejects  remain  without  force,  and 
those  to  which  he  assents  are  incorporated  into  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  kingdom,  and  thereafter  treated  as  the  ex- 
press  will  of  the  highest  power  acknowledged  in  England. 
They  have  the  same  binding  force  as  the  edits  en  regi^ 
ties  have  in  France,  and  as  the  popuHs-dta  had  in  ancient 
Borne.  And  although  each  of  the  constitutent  parts  of 
parliament  might,  at  the  first,  have  prevented  the  exis- 
tence of  those  laws,  the  united  will  of  the  three,  when 
once  enacted,  is  necessary  to  repeal  them.(6) 


(a)  Sler.  Eog.  Coo.,  Vol.  iiMch.  4,  pp.  831,  839. 
{b)  Sler.  Eng.  Con.,  Vol.  ii.,  oh.  4,  p.  537. 
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§  24.  This  much  of  the  origm  and  hkrtory  of  statates 
in  England  was  deemed  proper  to  incorporate  into  this 
treatise  as  a  source  of  some  degree  of  information  to  the 
kgal  student ;  a  furth^  prosecution  of  this  tomch  of  the 
subject,  is  incompatible  with  the  object  and  design  ci 
this  work. 

It  only  remains  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  efficacy 
is  attached  to  statutes  when  thus  framed  in  England.  A 
statute  when  clothed  with  all  the  solemnities  of  a  law  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  said  hath  power  to  bind  every  subject 
of  the  realm  to  which  legislative  authority  extends,  and 
under  the  forms  of  government  there  existing :  it  binds 
the  king  if  therein  particularly  named,  although  it  is  true 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  king  is  not  to  be  restrained  of 
a  liberty  or  right  he  before  possessed  by  the  general 
words  oP  an  act  of  "parliament,  unless  he  is  expressly 
named  in  such  act ;  but  if  the  statute  be  intended  to  give 
a  remedy  against  a  wrong,(a)  to  punish  frauds,(6)  tortius 
usurpations,  or  the  decay  of  reiigioB,  the  king,  though 
not  named,  shall  be  bound  by  it  So,  too,  although  not 
named  expressly,  he  is  bound  by  an  act  for  the  advance-' 
ment  of  religion  or  learning,  or  for  providing  for  the 
poor.(c)  So  also  was  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  con*' 
solidation  of  endowed  rectories  and  vicarages,  held  to 
bind  the  crown,  though  not  named.(cf)  If  an  act  spoke 
of  the  king  generally  and  indefinitely,  being  named  in  a 
public  capacity,  it  extended  to  all  his  successors,  and  to 
a  queen,  if  the  crown  descended  to  a  female.(6)  A  sta- 
tute being  r^arded  as  the  highest  authority  tibat  govern* 
ment  acknowledged  on  earth, (/)  it  has  been  hdd  that 


(a)  3  Inst.  018. 

(b)  5  Rep.  14. 

(c)  Staph.  Elec.  L.,  p.  11. 
(<0  1  Strange,  616. 

(«)  11  Report,  110. 
(/)  I  Bbelu.  Com.  185< 
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it  eoold  dischaige  a  person  from  bis  anegianoe^  and  m* 
store  him  to  a  state  of  nature ;  it  could  make  hia  estate 
to  cease  in  ihe  same  manner  as  if  the  party  possessing  it 
were  dead  :(a)  it  even  has  been  said^  that  it  eould  do  no 
wrong ;  jet  Lord  Holt  has  quaintly  said,  ''  That  it  may 
do  sereral  things  that  look  pretty  odd :''  it  can  mak^ 
Malta  in  Burope,  and  can  inake  a  wmnaii  a  mayor,  or  a^ 
justite  of  the  peace  ]{b)  but  it  cannot  change  the  laws  of 
hatuie  so  as  to  make  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  man  a  wo« 
man.((7)  It  can  dissolve  a  marriage  and  enable  the  adul-» 
teress  to  intermarry  with  her  paramour  ;(d)  it  can  enable 
a  man  to  have  or  be  an  heir,  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  or  be  an  heir.(e)  So  an  estate  tail  may  be  limited 
by  a  statute,  without  a  dower,  and  the  validity  of  such  a 
limitation  is  not  in  sqch  case  to  be  measured  by  the  rules 
of  common  law,  for  the  reason  that  a  statute  can  control 
those  rules :(/)  it  can  confirm  conveyances  defectively 
executed,  and  statutes  for  that  purpose  must  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  may  also,  upon  the  request  of  parties, 
owners  of  real  property,  limit  and  vest  their  estates  as 
they  desire,  or  as  they  could  do  by  d0ed.(;^) 

§  25.  But  whenever  a  statute  which  limits  an  estate 
in  real  property  is  inconsistent  with  the  estate  granted 
by  a  prior  deed,  its  effect  is  not  merely  to  cure  formali- 
ties in  its  execution,  but  it  must  be  h^ld  to  create  a  new 

estate* 

The  parliament  of  England  can  regulate  or  new  model 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  VIII.  and  William  the  III.    It  can  alter  the 


(a)  Midway's  Case,  6  Rep.  48. 

lb)  9  John,  12. 

(c)  Stopk.  EIm.  L.,  p.  110, 

ii)  19  Mod.  SS. 

(«)  1  LeT.  75. 

(/)  861  John,  106  ;  lUym.  365  ;  S  Dwarris,  66S. 

(^y  Less9e$  Ddmny  and  Wift  t.  TOghman^  0  GiH.  A  J.  461. 
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established  religion  of  the  land,  as  was  done  in  a  variety 
of  instances  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  and  his 
three  children ;  it  can  change  and  create  afresh,  even  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliament  itself,  as 
was  done  by  the  act  of  the  union,  and  the  several  star 
tutes  for  biennial  and  septennial  elections.  In  irfiort,  it 
is  even  daimed  that  it  can  do  every  thing  which  is  not 
naturally  impossible.(a)  Hiat  it  is  clothed  ynth  all  the 
legal  attributes  of  omnipotence  in  the  scale  of  political 
existence. 

The  extent  and  qualifications  of  this  last  assumption 
will  come  under  review  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 


(a)  Stepb.  Elect.  L.,  Vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

§  26*  Having  thus  adverted  to  the  legislative  power 
of  Eogland,  ita  origiQ,  progress,  and  efficacy^  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  advert  to  aome  of  the  prominent 
facts  connected  with  the  origin  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States*  In  doing  so,  it  will  become  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  some  of  our  early 
colonial  governments.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  design 
of  this  treatise  will  necessarily  restrict  us  to  a  conside- 
ration of  only  so  much  of  the  colonial  history  as  relates 
to  the  subject  of  political  power  and  legislation.  Nor 
shall  we  be  able  to  trace  the  origin,  rise  and  progress 
of  legislation  in  more  than  three  of  the  colonies,  to 
wit :  those  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut* 

The  first  in  order  is  that  of  Vii^nia.  Under  the 
charter  of  James  the  1st,  granting  certain  parts  of  the 
country  to  two  colonies,  subsequently  known  as  that  of 
Virginia  and  Plymouth,  the  political  power  of  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a  local  council  appointed  and  re* 
newable  by  the  crown ;  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
power  was  vested  in  the  president  and  council  of  the 
G^donies,  subject  to  the  restriction  touching  ordinances 
as  to  life  or  limb,  and  that  their  enactments  were  to  be 
conf<nrmable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  declared  void  by  the  crown  or 
council  in  England. 

§  27.  No  legislative  power  whatever  seems  to 
have  been  delegated  to  the  ccdonists  themselves* 
In  fact  there  was  so  great  destitution  of  legislative 
authority  as  to  lead  the  American  historian  to  con- 
clude, that  '^by  placing  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown  and 
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guided  by  its  iMtruction,  every  person  residing  in 
America  seemed  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege 
of  a  freeman.''  He  accounts  for  this  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  infancy  of  colonisation  and  without  the  guidance 
of  observation  or  experience,  the  ideas  of  men,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  forming  new  settlements,  were 
not  fully  unfolded  or  properly  arranged.  At  this  ear« 
licr  period,  it  was  impossiUe  for  them  to  foresee  the 
future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  communities 
which  they  were  aboot  to  call  into  existence ;  and  they 
were  but  illy  qualified  to  concoct  the  best  plans  for 
their  future  government.  The  probabilities,  however, 
are,  that  this  withholding  of  a  right  to  legislate  from 
the  colonists,  originated  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  the 
character  of  a  monarch  accustomed  to  claim  the  high 
prerogative  of  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  whose  breast  was 
not  animated  with  a  single  liberal  sentiment,  in  relation- 
to  the  political  rights  of  his  subjects.(a) 

§  !28.  In  1610,  Lord  Delaware,  under  his  commission 
being  invested  with  the  sole  command  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  appointed  a  council  of  six  persons  to  assist 
him  in  the  administration.  A  very  essential  change 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of 
the  ancient  Virginia  Constitution,  for  we  find  substi^^ 
tuted  in  the  place  of  the  original  aristocratic  council  in 
England,  the  arbitrary  rule  of  one  man,  over  whose  de^ 
liberations  the  peo{de  had  no  control. 

§  29.  In  1619^  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  colonies, 
as  they  increased  in  numbers ,  partook  of  a  more  inde« 
pendent  character.  Hitherto  they  had  been  subject  to 
the  decision  of  martial  law,  which  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  tempered  by  all  the  mildness  witli  which  the 


{a)  Robertson's  History  of  Auwrioft ;  Book  9,  Vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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enrconoatances  of  the  csBe  wooid  mindl,  newerOtAam 
tliey  longed  for  tbe  opportiMutjr  of  exmnimag  the  enltad 
privilege  of  {Hreeoribing  luies  for  tbeir  own  goren.oicnt. 
In  compliance  with  the  apirit  which  had  then  beoome 
prevaleal  among  As  coloniest  in  June^  1619^  Sir  George 
Yeardly  called  the  first  general  asaemUy  that  was  eya 
held  in  Yii^inia,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  provincial  legidatmns^ 
The  nombers  of  the  pec^e^  though  small,  had  become 
so  increased,  their  new  settleoMiits  so  dispersed,  that 
eleven  ooiporations  appeared  by  their  repiesentatives  in 
this  convention,  where  they  were  pennitted  to  asscmie 
legidative  authcnrity,  and  to  exercise  tibis  noblest  func« 
tion  of  freemen*  They  sat  in  the  same  house  with  the 
governor  and  coancil,  after  the  mamier  of  the  Scotdi 
Parliament(a) 

The  laws  enacted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  bee& 
many,  nor  of  great  importance ;  but  the  meeting  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  pec^le,  as  they  bdield  amongst 
themselves  the  foundations  of  a  natiooal  oonstitation. 
la  order  to  make  these  rights  more  certain,  the  company 
issued  a  charter  of  ordinance  on  the  34th  of  July,  whidi 
gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  government  of 
the  C(dony.(6)  Thns  was  formed  and  established  the 
first  representative  legislature  that  ever  sat  in  America, 
and  this  example  c^  a  domestic  parliament  to  regulate 
all  the  internal  concerns  of  the  country,  was  never  lost 
sight  of,  but  was  ever  afterwards  cherished  throughout 
America  as  the  dearest  birthright  of  freeosen.(c) 

§  30.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Virginia^ 
in  imitation  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  divided,  and 


(«)  Hohne*8  American  A-ddbIs,  Vol.  i,  pp.  IS9  to  195 ;  Robertoos**  AoMr., 
Book  9,  Vol.  i.  p.  413. 
{b)  RoU.  Amer.,  Book  9,  p.  419. 
(c)  Story  on  Com.,  Vol.  i*  book  1,  p.  36. 
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lodged  paiHy  in  the  ggDvenor,  who  held  the  place  of  the 
Bovereiga;  partly  in  a  oouoeil  of  state  named  by  the 
company,  which  possessed  some  of  the  distinctions  and 
eieieised  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  peerage  i 
partly  in  a  general  conndl  or  assembly,  composed  of 
ihe  representatives  of  the  people,  in  which  were  vested 
powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  house  of 
commons.  In  both  those  councils  all  questions  were 
to  be  determined  by  the  majoriQr  of  voices,  and  a  nega- 
tive was  reserved  to  the  governor  ;  but  no  law  or  ordi- 
nance, though  approved  by  all  the  three  members  of  the 
legislature,  was  to  be  of  force  until  it  was  ratified  in 
England  by  ar  general  court  of  the  company,  and  le- 
turned  under  its  seal.  The  ordinance  further  required 
the  general  assembly,  as  also  the  council  of  state,  '^  to 
imitate  and  follow  the  policy  of  the  form  of  government, 
laws,  customs,  and  manner  of  trial,  and  other  adoiinis- 
tsation  of  justice,  used  in  the  realms  of  England,  as 
near  as  may  be.''  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
became  fiiu^l,  and  the  members  of  it  thenceforth,  were 
considered  not  merdy  as  servants  of  a  commercial  com* 
pany,  dependent  on  the  will  and  order  of  their  superiors, 
bat  as  freemen  and  citizens,  (a) 

§  31.  In  May,  1623,  Kii^  James,  without  regard  to 
the  rights  conveyed  to  the  company  by  their  charter,  or 
without  the  formality  of  judicial  proceedings,  appointed 
certain  commissioners,  of  whom  Sir  William  Jones  was 
one,  to  examine  into  the  transactions  of  tlie  company, 
and  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiry  before  him.(6)  After 
their  departure  a  quo  warranto  was  issued  from  the 
King's  Bench,  which  terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that 


(a)  Story  oo  Cons.,  Vol.  i.  B<K>k  1,  ch.  S,  p«  36  ;  Robt.  Am.,  Vol.  k  Book 
0,  p.  413  ;  Holme's  Amer.  Annalii,ToI.  i.  pp.  214,  815. 
{b)  Robt.  Amer.,  Vol.  i.  Book  9,  p.  416. 
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leign,  in  a  decision  perfectly  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
the  monarch*  The  charter  was  declared  forfeited,  and 
the  company  dissolved  in  June,  1 624 ;  and  all  the  privi« 
leges  conferred  upon  it  reverted  to  the  king.(a)  James 
then  issued  a  new  commission  for  the  government  of 
Virginia,  constituting  Sir  Francis  Wyall  governor,  with 
eleven  assistants,  cht  counsellors.  The  governor  and 
council  were  appointed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
and  no  assembly  was  mentioned  or  allowed.(&)  James 
indeed  purposed  to  provide  and  draw  a  form  of  govern* 
moit,  but-  before  it  was  done,  death  put  an  end  to  his 
career.  Robertson  conveys  the  impression,  that  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  March  27,  1625,  he  declared  the 
colony  as  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  subor- 
dinate to  its  jurisdiction.  Under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Yeardly,  and  a  council  of  twelve  and  a  secre- 
tary, was  delegated  to  them  the  exercise  of  supreme 
audiority,  under  an  injunction  from  the  king  to  conform 
in  every  point  to  such  instructions  as  should,  from  time 
to  time  be  received  from  him.(c)  From  the  term  of  the 
king's  commission,  as  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of 
his  policy,  it  seems  manifest  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
invest  every  power  of  government,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  in  the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  During  a  great 
part  of  this  king's  reign,  the  colonists  knew  no  other 
law  than  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Statutes  were  pub- 
lished, and  even  taxes  imposed,  without  once  assembling 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  authorize  or  sanction 
them.(c2) 


(a)  Robt.  Amer.,  Vol.  i.,  Book  9,  p.  417 ;  Holme**  Amer.  Annals,  Vol.  i., 
p.  S3^. 

(b)  Holme's  Annals,  p.  234 ;  Robt.  America,  p.  418. 

(c)  Robt.  Am.,  418.  (i)  Ibid. 
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§  32.  During  the  period  that  intervened  between  th^ 
appointment  of  Yeardly,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir 
William  Berkley  in  1659,  under  Yeardly  and  the  tyranni- 
cal and  most  odious  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  colonists  had 
not  only  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  the  dearest  rights  of  the  citizen,  but 
they  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical 
laws,  by  which  not  only  the  personal  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens were(a)  disregarded,  but  private  property  was 
violently  invaded.  Robertson  also  asserts,  that  under 
governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  Cromwell 
when  he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Virginia  remained 
almost  nine  years  in  perfect  tranquility ;  that  upon  the 
death  of  Mathews,  the  last  governor  named  by  Crom* 
well,  the  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  authority*  burst  out  with 
violence.  They  forced  Sir  William  Berkley  to  quit 
his  retirement ;  they  unanimously  elected  him  governor 
of  the  colony,  and,  as  he  refused  to  act  under  usurped 
authority,  they  boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and 
acknowledged  Charles  n.  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign* 
Mr.  Hening,  in  his  preface  to  the  statutes  at  large  of 
Virginia,  thus  refutes  the  assertion  of  this  great  histo* 
rian.  He  says :  "  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
any  part  of  this  relation.  Not  a  single  governor  was 
appointed  either  by  the  parliament  or  by  Cromwell.  But 
they  were  elected  by  the  House  op  Burgesses,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  provisional 
articles  of  government  adopted  at  the  surrender  of  the 
country  to  the  commissioners  appointed  in  behalf  of 
the  parliament. 

So  far  were  the  assembly  from  erecting  the  royal 
standard,  and  proclaiming  Charles  H.  at  the  time  when 


(a)  Robertson's  America,  p.  418. 
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they.elected  Sir  William  Berkley  governor,  that  by  the 
Tery  first  act  of  the  same  session,  they  expressly  took 
the  powers  of  goyemmeat  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
declared  that  all  writs  should  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Assembly* (a)  By  the  second  act,  they  appointed 
Sir  William  Berkley  gorernor ;  enforced  it  on  him  to 
call  an  assembly  once  in  two  years  at  least,  or  oAener 
if  necessary ;  gave  him  the  power  of  making  a  secre- 
tary and  counsellor  of  state,  vritb  the  approbaticm  of 
the  assembly,  and  restrained  him  from  dissolving  the 
assembly,  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
house.  These  acts  passed  at  an  assembly  heU  in 
March,  1659-60,  between  the  resignation  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  (on  22d  April,  1659,)  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  (on  29th  May,  1660,)  at  a  time  when,  as 
the  assembly  express  themselves,  *  There  was  no  resident^ 
abeohbte^  and  general  canfeesed  power  in  England.^  "(6) 

Mr.  Hening  is  certainly  sustained  in  these  views  by 
the  acts  published  in  his  edition  of  the  statutes  at 
large. 

§  33.  It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  any  assem- 
bly was  held  during  the  year  1620 :  one  was  held  in 
1621.  From  that  period  to  1629,  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  minutes 
of  the  ciHnpany ;  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  sup- 
plying, in  almost  every  instance,  the  place  of  the  legis- 
lative act.  But  from  1629,  with  but  little  intermission 
for  a  series  of  years,  the  acts  of  each  session  are  accu- 
rately epitomacised.(c) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many — even  by  historians  of 
England  and  America — that  during  the  adiminlstration  of 


(a)  See  eet  ef  Mareli,  ISSS-SO,  p.  S60,  lit  Vol.  SCetelee. 

(b)  Pn&oe  to  flening'e  Sut.  el  Lugt,  Vol.  i.  pp.  13, 14. 

(c)  1  Uea.  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  110. 
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Sir  John  Harvey,  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  oonrene 
the  colonial  assembly.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  firom 
1630  to  1642,  the  Viiginians  did  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
independent  colonial  l^islature ;  and,  that  through  the 
agency  of  their  representatives,  they  levied  and  appro- 
priated taxes,  secured  the  free  industry  of  their  citizens, 
and  gave  to  their  statutes  the  greatest  possible  publicity ; 
and  that  as  earlv  as  1632,  the  defects  and  inconveniences 
of  an  infant  l^islature  were  remedied  by  a  revised  code, 
which  was  published  by  the  approbation  of  the  governor 
and  council,  and  in  which  all  the  privileges  which  the 
assembly  had  ever  claimed,  were  carefully  confirmed. 
Indeed,  it  seems  they  had  never  been  questioned,  for  the 
instructions  to  Sir  William  Berkley  do  not  first  order 
assemblies,  but  speak  of  them  as  a  thing  established. 
At  the  first  session  of  Berkley's  legislature,  the  assem- 
bly declared  its  meeting  as  ^^  exceeding  customary  limits 
in  this  place  used."  This  is  a  plain  declaration  that  as- 
semblies were  the  custom  and  usage  of  Virginia,  at  the 
time  of  Berkley's  arrival.  By  reference  to  the  first 
volume  o(  Heoing's  Statutes  at  large,  it  will  appear 
most  conclusive,  that  assemblies  were  convened  for  every 
year,  except  1631,  from  1630  to  1642,  indusive.(a) 

From  this  period  down  to  that  of  the  revolution,  the 
laws  appear  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  subject  to  the  final  assent  of  the 
crown.  The  bill  of  rights  was  unanimously  adopted 
on  12th  June,  1776. 

§  34.  The  constitution  of  Virginia,  adopted  on  the 
29th  of  June^  1776,  provided  that  the  l^lature  should 
be  formed  of  two  distinct  branches,  who  together  should 


(a)  Baneroft's  Histoiy,  rol.  I  oh.  6,  pp.  199, 900.  1  Hen.  Stat  at  Large, 
pp.  147,  367,  153,  177,  178  to  903,  309, 393,  993,  997,  999, 930, 968,  959. 
969, 867,  330,  269,  171, 173,  176,  177,  179. 
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be  a  complete  legislature.  They  were  required  to  meet 
once  in  each  year,  or  oftener,  under  the  name  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Viiginia,  composed  of  a  house  of 
delegates  and  die  senate*  The  laws  of  Virginia  were 
first  revised  in  September,  1632,  although  not  so  named 
untU  March,  1642-3.  In  March,  1657-8»  durii^  the  ex- 
istence of  the  commonwealth,  another  revisal  was  made, 
adapting  the  laws  of  the  colony  to  the  state  of  the  church 
and  the  republican  institutions  of  that  day.  In  March, 
1661-2,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  Ft.,  the  laws  were 
again  revised  ;  the  object  of  this  revision,  as  expressed 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act  was,  to  repeal  and  expunge 
all  laws  '^  which  might  keep  in  memory  their  forced  de- 
viation from  their  majesty's  obedience." 

The  next  revisal  was  in  1705.  No  laws  were  printed 
until  the  year  1733.  The  first  edition,  called  Purvis's 
edition,  was  published  in  London  without  date,  and 
only  with  the  initials  of  the  printer's  name,  as  it  was 
supposed  between  the  years  1684  and  1687,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Howard,  who  was 
governor  of  Virginia  during  that  period.  In  1722  an 
abridgment  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  were  also  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  a  second  edition  of  it  in  1728. 
Purvis's  edition  seems  to  have  been  bound  up  with 
blank  leaves  for  the  reception  of  subsequent  laws,  and 
to  have  been  distributed  to  the  separate  counties  at  dif- 
ferent times.  All  these  editions,  except  that  of  Purvis's 
collection,  exist  to  this  day;  The  principal  revisals 
since  Purvis's,  are  the  editions  of  1733,  1752,  1769, 
1783,  1794,  1803,  1808,  and  1819. 

§  35.  By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
passed  28th  December,  1792,  it  was  ordained,  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  of  all  such  acts  of  the  assem- 
bly of  a  public  and  permanent  nature  as  were  then  in 
force.  This  compilation  was  not  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1794.    Under  the  act  of  5th  Febru- 
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ary,  1808,  the  statutes  at  large  of  Virginia  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Heoiog,  comprising  a  collection  of  the 
laws  of  Virginia  from  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1619. 

Under  an  act  of  the  12th  March,  1819,  another  re- 
vised code  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  was  published,  which 
contained  a  collection  of  all  such  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  of  a  public  and  permanent  nature  as  were  then 
in  force,  edited  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  aided  by  Messrs. 
Hening  and  Mumford.  -Fiom  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  laws  of  Viiginia  are  published  in  separate 
volumes  containing  the  statutes  of  each  year. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

§  36.  Having  detailed  some  of  the  prominent  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  statutes  of  the  colony 
and  state  of  Virginia^  we  shall  next  direct  our  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  statute  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The 
immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  New  Plymouth  had  their  origin  in  one  of  those 
mysterious  dispensations  of  divine  economy  not  unfre* 
quently  misunderstood  by  slMHrt  sighted  men,  but  which 
form  a  part  of  that  great  consecutive  plan,  or  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  events,  by  which  the  righteous  sovereign 
of  the  universe  accomplishes  his  purposes  in  moulding 
the  destinies  of  a  nation.  A  small  but  truly  Spartan 
band  had,  by  their  independence  in  religious  sentiments, 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  an  arrogant  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy,  sanctioned  by  die  civil  polity  of  England. 
They,  as  offenders  against  the  forms  of  religion,  in  the 
exemplification  of  its  spirit  and  power,  were  forced  into 
exile  and  banished  from  their  native  land,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  schooled  in  adversity,  for  the  sacrifice  of 
kindred  and  country,  to  the  demands  of  the  great  and 
glorious  cause  of  truth,  thus  to  be  fitted  and  trained  to 
the  endurance  of  those  privations,  toils  and  hardships 
necessarily  to  be  encountered  in  the  early  settlement  of 
a  new  country ;  here  to  lay  the  foundations  broad  and 
deep  of  one  of  the  greatest  republics  ever  known  in  the 
world's  history ;  here  to  plant  those  great  civil  and  polit- 
ical institutions  which  now  so  justly  claim  the  admira- 
tioQ  and  respect  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  history  of  colonial  legislation  in  Massachusetts  is 
divided  inio  three  parts,  each  of  which  demand  and  will 
receive  a  separate  consideration.    The  one,  embracing 
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that  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment  down  to  the  period  of  its  union  with  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  in  1691.  The  second,  that  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  period  of  its  settlement  to 
the  time  of  its  union  with  Plymouth.  The  third,  from 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies  to  the  Revolution.  We 
shall  first  proceed  to  that  of  New  Plymouth.  For  all 
that  we  shall  collate  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it 
is  proper  that  we  premise  with  an  acknowledgment  that 
we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  the  learned  and  laborious 
as  well  as  accurate  researches  of  William  Brigham,  Esq., 
in  an  article  from  his  pen  in  a  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  from  which  all  that  we  shall  say  is 
derived,  and  much  of  it  couched  in  his  own  succinct  and 
beautiful  language. 

§  37.  The  history  of  this  colony  extends  through  a 
period  of  seventy-one  years,  from  1620  to  1691,  when 
it  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  becoming  a  part-  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Its  territory,  comprising 
most  of  the  present  counties  of  Plymouth,  Barnstable^ 
and  Bristol,  together  with  a  small  tract  of  land-  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Rhode  Island,  being  about 
one  seventh  part  of  the  present  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  divided  into  three  counties  and 
twenty  townships  and  districts,  and  in  1691  it  contained 
a  population  of  about  9000,  now  including  upwards  of 
fifty  townships  and  140,000  inhabitants.  As  early  as 
1602  a  number  of  persons  in  England,  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved,  began  to  converse  upon  the  subject  of  remov- 
ing from  that  country,  but  took  no  measures  for  that 
purpose  until  1602,  when  a  small  number  of  puritans 
settled  at  lieyden  in  Holland,  where  they  remained  until 
July,  1620.  Their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Ply- 
mouth was  on  the  22d  December  in  that  year. 

§  38.  On  their  arrival  they  found  themselves  with- 
out government,— without  any  constituted  authority  by 
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which  the  members  of  their  community  oould  be  re- 
straiTied  and  its  affairs  managed.  They  acknovrledged 
themselves  subjects  of  the  King  of  England  and  knew 
they  v^re  within  his  dominions.  Yet  they  were  too  in- 
significant and  too  remote  to  feel  or  fear  his  authority  or 
to  expect  any  protection.  No  people  had  so  fully  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  the  rights  of  each  member  of  the 
state,  none  had  felt  so  deeply  the  great  cause  of  humanity, 
or  entertained  such  cheering  hopes  of  human  improve- 
ment. Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  nature  of  human  attachment  to  the  institutions 
of  ancestors,  and  the  early  associations  of  childhood,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  at  once  to  break  loose  from  the 
ties  that  bound  them  to  their  native  land,  or  to  model  a 
form  of  government  in  all  respects  unlike  that  under 
which  they  had  lived  and  suffered.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  entirely  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  an  infant 
colony,  and  that  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
colonists  demanded  such  a  modification  of  their  institu- 
tions, as  in  many  important  features  to  change  the  very 
nature  and  character  of  their  political  compact. 

They  had  fled  from  a  government  which  they  believed 
tyrannical,  and  it  was  not  straDge  that  they  should  have 
used  every  precaution  to  resist  in  their  new  situation  the 
evils  from  which  they  had  escaped.  In  their  new  situa- 
tion they  were  free  from  all  political  restraints,  and  could 
make  in  the  establishment  of  their  government  and  in- 
stitutions a  practical  recognition  of  those  political  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  believed  the  well  being  and  hap- 
piness of  society  rested.  In  this  respect  they  bad  the 
advantage  over  most  of  the  other  American  colonies,  for 
which  governments  were  formed  previous  to  their  settle-^ 
ment  by  means  of  charters  from  the  king. 

§  39.  The  government  of  this  colony  dates  its  origin 
from  November  11th,  1620,  when  the  Plymouth  fathers 
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met  in  a  oonventioQ)  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  social  compact.  In  which  they 
declared  themselves  the  loyal  subjects  of  King  James, 
and  that  their  undertaking  was  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honor  of  the  king  and  coun- 
try. They  then  enacted  that  ^^  they  solemnly  and  mu- 
tually, in  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  consort  and 
combine  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  their  better  ordering 
and  preservation,  and  fmrtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ; 
and  by  virtue  thereof  do  enact,  institute  and  frame,  such 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony."  To  this  compact 
they  all  promised  submission  and  obedience,  thereby  in* 
vesting  a  majority  with  the  whole  political  power,  and 
recognizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  right  of  such  a  ma- 
jority to  govern.  Unlike  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
and  the  several  States,  it  made  no  division  of  political 
powers,  contained  no  checks,  imposed  no  restraints  on 
the  government,  but  left  the  whole  to  the  rule  and  deci* 
sion  of  a  bare  majority. 

During  the  whole  exist^ice  of  the  colony  this  form  of 
polity  was  continued ;  and  though  at  subsequent  periods, 
there  was  some  division  of  political  power,  and  some  re* 
strictions  were  imposed  upon  the  government,  yet  this 
was  all  done  by  mere  acts  of  legislation  which  could,  at 
any  moment,  be  annulled  by  legislative  power.  This 
compact  may  properly  be  considered  the  only  valid  con- 
stitution which  the  cobny  ever  had,  and  to  it  they  dung 
with  the  greatest  tenacity. 

§  40.  On  the  3d  of  November,  the  king  granted  to  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  the  territory  of  New  Plymoulh, 
with  other  lands.  This  rendered  it  necessary,  to  avoid 
difficulties,  for  the  colonists  to  acquire  that  right,  which 
was  done  in  1629  by  a  charter  from  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth to  William  Bradford  and  his  associates.    This 
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charter  was  no  more  a  charter  of  government  than  the 
hundred  convejrances  from  the  natives,  and  so  the  colo^ 
nists  considered  it,  for  they  spared  no  efforts  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  king  to  it,  being  aware  that  without  this 
they  had  no  assurance  that  he  would  do  them  the  favor 
to  let  them  alone.  Their  efforts  were  however  una- 
vailing. The  king  never  gave  his  sanction,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  colony  to  the  end,  its  government  can 
properly  be  considered  as  resting  on  no  other  basis  than 
the  vnll  of  the  colonists  themselves.  For  this  reason, 
we  see  that  iu  every  period  of  their  history  they  exhibi-* 
ted  a  constant  solicitude,  not  only  as  to  the  validity  of 
their  government,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  those  powers 
which  they  might  exercise  under  it.  • 

§  41.  For  the  first  sixteen  years  we  have  but  a  mea- 
gre account  of  the  legislation  of  the  colony.  There  are 
no  records  of  the  Plymouth  CJolony  Laws  till  1623  ;  and 
the  first  act  established  the  trial  by  jury.  From  that 
time  a  record  was  kept.  Anterior  to  the  records  of  the 
colony,  the  population  being  exceedingly  small,  notwith^ 
standing  the  community  required  many  municipal 
r^ulations,  the  necessity  for  a  record  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure obviated,  from  the  fact  that  such  regulittions  and 
laws  were  adopted  in  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
Their  existence  was  thus  made  known  to  all ;  and  as 
many  of  them  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  temporary 
rules  than  permanent  laws,  there  was  the  less  necessity 
for  keeping  records  thereof.  These  laws  were  made  at 
first  by  the  whole  people  in  general  assembly,  but  after- 
wards by  the  governor,  assistants,  and  representatives, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  in  certain  cases, 
and  then  it  was  that  records  became  the  more  necessary. 

§  42.  In  1636,  a  new  era  occurred  in  its  l^slation. 
The  circumstances  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  colo- 
nists had  so  changed,  it  was  found  that  their  then  sys- 
tem was  unsuited  to  tibeir  condition.    They  now  fomid 
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it  necessary  to  create  new  offices,  define  their  powers, 
establish  fixed  laws,  and  define  more  fully  the  authority 
under  which  they  acted.  For  this  purpose,  a  general 
court  was  called  in  October  of  that  year,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  fourteen  appointed  to  revise  the  laws.  Their 
report  was  made,  and  a  new  code  adopted  within  five 
weeks,  which  constituted  the  first  revision  of  their  laws } 
and  one  copy  in  manuscript  w&s  made,  and  preserved  by 
the  secretary.  This  code  first  gave  form  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  invested  it  with  its  most  distin- 
guished features.  Its  preamble  recites  the  authority  of 
the  colonists  to  make  laws,  and  declarer,  that  as  free 
born  subjects  of  England,  they  were  possessed  of  all  the 
rights  of  ISnglishmen ;  and  that  as  such,  no  law,  impo* 
sition  or  ordinance,  should  be  made  or  imposed  upon 
them,  but  by  their  consent;  the  very  doctrine  main- 
tained by  their  descendants  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards in  the  Declaraticm  of  American  Independence.  It 
further  provided,  that  an  election  should  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  March  annually,  at  which  all  their  offi- 
cers should  be  chosen,  viz :  A  Governor,  seven  Assis- 
tants, a.  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Coroner,  'Messenger,  and 
Constables.  The  duties  and  powers  of  those  officers 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  defined.  The  governor 
had  authority  to  summon  and  dissolve  the  general  court, 
and  was  made  a  conservator  of  the  public  peace ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  had  little  more  authority  than  any  of 
the  other  magistrates,  except  that  he  could  cast  a  double 
vote  in  the  general  court.  The  assistants  composed  his 
council ;  and  both  together  were  invested  with  extensive 
judicial  powers.  The  messenger  was  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  general  court,  and  perfonned  duties  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  sheriff  at  the  present  day. 

§  43.  Until  1639  all  the  freemen  in  general  court  took 
part  in  enacting  laws,  and  this  was  not  merely  a  privi* 
le^  but  a  duty  enjoined  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shiUii^ 
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sberting.    This  system  was  thus  continued ;  hut  at  thi^ 
period  the  population  had  become  so  numerous  and  scat- 
tered and  it  had  become  so  burdensome  that  it  was 
abandoned.     In   September,   1638,   the  general  court 
enacted  that  each  town  in  the  colony,  except  Plymouth, 
should  choose  two  persons,  and  Plymouth  four,  who 
with  the  governor  and  assistants,  should  make  all  good 
and  wholesome  laws,  as  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony,  provided  that  all  the  laws  so  made  should  be 
proposed  at  one  general  court  and  remain  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  next.     This  provision  was  doubtless  made 
with  a  view  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  reprcsenta- 
tives  of  the  people  to  consult  their  constituents  in  refer- 
ence to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  adoption  of 
any  proposed  enactment.    It  was  also  further  provided^ 
that  if  any  law  so  enacted  should  be  found  prejudicial, 
all  the  freemen  assembled  at  the  court  of  election  might 
repeal  it.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  representative 
system  of  the  colony,  and  from  this  time  until  its  union 
with  Massachusetts  Bay  most  of  the  laws  were  made 
by  the  governor,  assistants,  and  deputies,  composing  a 
single  body ;  though  at  all  >  times  the  freemen  claimed, 
and  not  unfrequendy  exercised,  the  right  of  assemhling 
and  enacting  laws  for  themselves.    The  election  of  de- 
puties was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  not 
as  precluding  them  from  the  rights  of  legislating  for 
themselves.    In  all  cases  of  great  importance,  where  the 
representatives  did  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity, the  freemen  were  called  together,  or  their  wishes 
were  otherwise  ascertained.    The  representatives  were 
strictly  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  their  whole 
power  could  be  taken  from  them,  even  while  they  re- 
mained in  office. 

In  1646  a  law  was  made  fixing  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  court.  By  this  law  that  body  wa» 
required  to  meet  in  the  summer  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the 
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winter  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  to  remain  in  session  till 
half  .past  eleven,  when  an  adjournment  took  place  for 
dinner.  After  dinner  they  were  required  to  hold  another 
session,  to  such  an  hour  in  the  evening  as  the  governor 
thought  proper.  And,  in  order  to  insure  punctuali^ 
and  constant  attendance,  each  member  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  a  sixpence  for  tardiness,  and  also  for  each  hour's 
absence  during  the  session,  thus  setting  an  example  of 
devotion  to  their  duties,  worthy  of,  but  little  imitated 
by  modern  legislators. 

§  44.  Anterior  to  1658  no  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  publication  of  the  laws^  They  were  kept  by  the 
secretary,  who  had  but  a  single  copy,  and  who  kept 
them  not  in  a  volume  by  themselves,  but  in  connection 
with  air  other  records  he  was  required  to  make.  In  the 
same  manuscript  volume  are  found  the  general  laws, 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  court  of  assistants,  the  re- 
cord of  deeds,  wills,  marriages,  deaths,  coroners'  in- 
quests, and  accounts  of  special  providences.  Thus  they 
had  grown  so  voluminous  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
adopt  some  measure  for  the  ascertainment  of  those  laws 
then  in  force.  The  process  of  repealing  and  amending 
laws  was  to  erase  or  expunge.  Many  of  the  laws  had 
been  thus  repealed  or  amended  without  any  evidence 
upon  the  face  of  the  records  as  to  the  time  when  done. 
At  a  general  court  held  in  1656,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  "  peruse  the  laws  and  reduce  them  to  order.** 
They  made  a  selection  from  the  whole  body  of  the  laws, 
suggested  such  amendments  as  they  thought  proper,  and 
arranged  them  in  alphabetical  order  in  one  manuscript 
volume.  This  volume  was  then  submitted  to  the  general 
court  and  formally  enacted.  The  general  court  in  an 
address  to  the  people  explanatory  of  these  laws,  remark, 
**  We  have  had  an  eye  primarily  and  principally  upon 
the  Jewish  platform,  and  unto  the  right  improvement  of 
the  liberties  granted  unto  us  by  our  superiors  the  states 
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of  England  at  the  first  beginning  of  this  infant  plantation, 
which  was  to  enact  such  laws  as  should  most  befit  a 
state  in  the  non*age  thereof,  not  rejecting  or  omitting  to 
observe  such  of  the  laws  of  our  native  country  as  would 
conduce  unto  the  good  and  growth  of  so  weak  a  begin* 
ning  as  ours  in  the  wilderness." 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  and  did  prepare  a 
manuscript  volume  of  these  laws  for  each  of  the  towns 
in  the  colony,  in  whose  meetings  they  were  to  be  read 
at  least  once  in  a  year.  It  is  believed  that  some  copies 
of  these  laws  are  still  extant.  There  was  one  in  the 
town  of  Taunton  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  which  occurred  in 
that  town,  some  years  since. 

§  45.  In  1671,  another  revision  was  made  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  general  court.  It  was  not  like  the  others, 
a  mere  publication  of  the  laws  then  in  existence,  but  a 
complete  digest  properly  arranged.  This  was  printe  d 
and  is  the  first  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  colony  which 
was  printed.  In  1684,  another  digest  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court,  and 
printed.  No  other  edition  of  the  laws  of  this  colony  was 
printed  till  1836,  when  they  were  again  printed  by  an 
order  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  William  Brigham,  Esq.;  to  whose 
kindness  and  research,  as  already  remarked,  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  information  possessed  relative  to 
the  facts  above  detailed,  in  reference  to  the  legislative 
history  of  this  colony. 

Any  one  desirous  of  more  extensive  information  upon 
this  subject,  will  peruse  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit,  the  learned  article  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brigham, 
in  the  April  nimiber  of  the  North  American  Review  for 
]  840 ;  from  which  we  have  in  part  made  our  extracts 
«— and  in  part  from  a  letter  he  had  the  kindness  to  write 
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the  author,  in  answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  for  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

§  4^  We  shall,  in  the  next  place,  direct  our  attention 
to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  For  a  period 
after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  they  seem  to  have 
been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they 
professed,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  too  had  suffered. 
It  formed  the  only  restraint  under  which  they  lived. 
The  pure  and  elevated  precepts  which  it  inculcated,  was 
the  only  rule  of  civil  government  which  was  known  or 
brought  into  exercise  in  the  government  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  For  a  time  at  least,  it  seemed  en- 
tirely adequate  to  all  the  great  ends  of  their  limited 
social  compact.  As  the  colony  increased,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  something  more  was  needed  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of'  civil  authority,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  growing  republic  destined,  as  it  was  from  its 
position,  to  become  a  great  commercial  community,  and 
the  inlet  to  a  continent  intrinsically  inexhaustible  in  its 
resources. 

§  47.  The  first  settlers  in  this  colony  had  taken  pos- 
session under  no  other  grant,  except  one  which  was 
derived  from  a  mere  private  corporation ;  and  which 
necessarily  could  not,  and  did  not  confer  any  right  to  the 
exercise  of  civil  or  political  authority.  Hence,  it  be- 
came necessary  and  important  to  have  their  right  of 
property  rest  upon  a  more  sure  foundation,  and  tliat  it 
should  flow  to  them  from  a  source  which  could  at  the 
same  time,  confer  the  right  of  exercising  some  of  the  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty  itself  in  founding  their  civil 
institutions.  In  1629,  on  the  petition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Company,  seconded  by  the  solicitations  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  Charles  I.  by  charter  confirmed  the  patent 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  By  this  patent  the  com- 
pany were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 


hndy^'  to  have  perpetual  succession  forerer :  §xd  it  wu 
empowered  to  elect  oat  of  the  fieemen  of  the  said  com** 
pasj,  a  Goveroor,  a  Depatf  Govemor,  and  eighteen  As* 
sistante,  to  be  chosen  annually ;  and  to  make  kws  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  £ngland.(a) 

§  48.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  fall  legislative 
power  and  executive  authority  was  conferred  not  on  the 
emigrants,  but  on  the  company^  of  which^  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  location  in  England,  the  emigrants  could  not 
be  a^stive  members*  The  associates  in  London  were  to 
estaUjflh  ordinances,  to  settle  the  form  of  goverament^ 
to  name  all  necessary  officers,  to  prescribe  their  duties, 
and  to  estaUish  their  oriminal  code.  Thus  it  will  be 
perceived  Massachusetts  was  not  originally  erected  into 
a  province  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  its  own  enaftment. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  ccMrpcmition  to  decide  what  de« 
grees  of  civil  rights  its  colonists  should  enjoy ;  indeed, 
the  charter  on  which  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  sue* 
ceeded  in  erecting  a  system  of  indep^ident  representa* 
tive  liberty  did  not  secure  to  them  a  single  privilege  of 
sdf  govonment.  They,  like  the  Virginians,  had  been 
left  without  one  valuable  iranchise,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  corporation  without  the  colony,  insomuch 
that  they  too  understood  that  a  strict  adherence  to  its 
letter  would  reduce  them  to  absolute  slaves.  (6)  Nay 
more,  even  the  legislative  power  granted  to  tiie  company 
itself,  was  subject  to  the  restriction  of  not  being  omtrary 
to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  its  imposition  of  fines  and 
mulcts  wei«  to  be  '*  according  to  the  course  of  other 
corporations  in  Eiigland."(c)    To  sunnount  and  rise 


(«)  1  Holmti'  An.  S47-6;  Hmok  C«l.  ISS ;  1  Cinln.  jU.  IS?;  1  Bft». 

4>roft,  Ui,  346. 

(b)  1  Baaeroft,  344,  345. 
{c)  Hatch.  Col.  1  to  83, 939 ;  Chain.  An.  139. 
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above  sueh  obstacles  as  these,  it  required  men  just  like 
tiiose  whose  miuds  had  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
religious  independence,  and  which  hesitated  not  to  ex- 
emplify a  spirit  of  innovation  in  civil  as  well  as  religious 
policy. 

The  habits  of  mind  they  had  acquired  in  easting  off 
the  restraints  of  outward  and  senseless  forms  and  exter*^ 
nal  rights  in  the  one,  fitted  them  to  the  work,  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  kindred  spirit  of  innovation  in  prosecution 
of  their  natural  and  inherent  civil  rights  as  freemen. 

§  49.  Shortly  after  the  consummation  of  the  charter,  a 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  company  was  held  in  Lcmdon 
which  settled  a  form  of  government  for  the  new  colony* 
It  ordained  that  eighteen  persons,  such  as  should  be  re^ 
puted  the  most  wise,  honest,  expert,  and  discreet,  resident 
in  the  colonial  plantations,  should  from  time  to  time  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  government  and  affairs  of 
the  colony ;  and  they,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  were 
to  endeavor  to  settle  the  same  as  might  ^^  make  most  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of 
this  hopeful  plantation,  the  encouragement  and  future 
benefit  of  the  company,  and  of  others,  concerned  in  the 
commencement  and  prosecution  of  the  work."  The  per* 
sons  thus  appointed  to  be  entitled,  ^^  The  Governor  and 
C!ouncil  of  London's  Plantation  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  On  the  29th  of  August,  1629,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  determination  of  certain  indi- 
viduals of  becoming  members  of  the  colony,  and  whose 
•sagacity  led  them  to  foresee  the  inconvenience  of  being 
governed  by  laws  made  for  them  without  their  consent, 
and  whose  judgment  led  them  to  the  rational  conclusion 
that  the  colony  should  be  governed  by  men  resident 
among  them,  rather  than  by  those  living  three  thousand 
miles  distant,  with  an  intervening  ocean,  and  over  whom 
they  could  have  no  control ;  the  governor  and  company 
called  a  general  court  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 


^vestJon,  wlietiier  the  govenuasMit  AoM  be  wttled  ia- 
Old  or  New  England ;  and  it  was  then  detemiined,  that 
the  goveftiment  and  patent  of  the  plantetion  should  bes 
tra&sfened  from  London  to  Maasaehusetts  Bay :  and  aii 
dection  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  such  ofi- 
ears  as  should  be  willing  to  remove  to  the  colcoiy.  Joha 
Winthrop  was  thereiqxm  dected  goTemof ,  and  a  deputy 
and  assistant  were  also  elected.(aw)  In  this  singular 
transaction,  to  which  there  is  no  paraUd  in  the  history 
of  the  English  colonies,  two  circumstances  mmt  particn-* 
iar  attention :  one  is  the  power  of  the  company  to  make 
the  transfeiance ;  the  other  is,  the  silent  aequiesoence 
with  which  the  king  permitted  it  to  take  phMse.  That 
acquiescence,  however,  is  most  sati^actorily  accounted 
for  in  the  history  of  the  subsequent  struggle  between  the 
eiown  and  the  colony,  down  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  charter  in  1684.  If  the  validity  of  this  determinatioii 
of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter  which  constituted 
it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate 
powers  With  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it 
could  neither  exercise  those  powers  in  any  mode  difie^ 
lent  from  what  the  charter  prescribed,  nor  alienate  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisdic^on  of  a  tra* 
ding  corporation  in  England  into  a  provincial  govern-* 
ment  in  America !  It  is  quite  evident  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  king  never  intended  this  charter  to  operate  as 
a  concession  of  any  of  his  rights,,  or  to  yield  under  it  any 
oi  his  prerogatives  to  the  colonists ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patentees,  ikom  the  first  institution  of  the 
Qompany,  did  intend  the  moment  they  had  taken  pofr* 
session  imder  it,  to  assume  that  they  not  only  possessed 
the  natural  right,  but  that  they  would  exercise  that  right, 
in  the  adoption  of  such  form  of  government,  and  to  enact 


'  ■  I  I   w 


(c)  HolflM'  Afi.  fol.  ju  vp,  S47,  fM. 
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flnch  law*  as  tliey  might  deem  oondiicive  to  the  gment 
welfare,  and  the  growth  and  progiem  of  dtil,  poiitical, 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  land  of  their  adoptio\i.(a) 

§  50«  The  goyeroment  cf  the  colony,  immediatciy  after 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  was  changed  in  many  of  its 
most  important  features,  but  its  fundamental  grant  of 
territory,  power,  and  privil^es,  were  always  maintained. 
They  never  ceased  to  recognisise  its  obligatory  force,  yel 
they  at  the  same  time,  did  assume  to  exercise  pcAitical 
powers  beyond  the  express  words  of  the  grant.  They 
adhered  to  the  charter  as  a  shield  against  the  demands 
and  prerogatives  of  royal  authority ;  but  claimed  that  it 
did  not  set  any  limits  to'  the  natural  inherent  right  of 
fteonen  to  exercise  l^slative,  executive,  or  judicial  a«» 
thority.  Tliey  did  not  view  it  as  creating  an  English 
corporation  uiHier  the  narrow  construction  of  the  common 
law,  but  as  affording  the  means  of  founding  a  broad  po» 
Utical  government,  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  yet 
eajoymg  many  exclusive  privil^es.(6) 

§  51.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  held  at  Charles- 
town  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1630,  on  board  the  ship 
Arabella ;  at  wiiicb  time  the  power  of  the  administration 
was  considered,  to  the  end  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
might  be  secured  i^inst  the  encroachments  of  their 
rulers.  The  records  of  their  proceedings  show  that  tiiese 
solonistB  were  men  of  great  political  sagacity  as  well  as 
religious  8»al ;  that  they  were  not  only  well  versed  in 
tb«  science  of  politics,  but  that  they  also  understood  not 
only  the  ethics  of  natural  right  and  civil  liberty,  but  also 
had  learned  the  corrupting  influente  which  the  exercise 
of  civil  power  hearts  over  the  hearts  of  men ;  for  says 


(a)  Robt  Am.  436-7  ;  1  Story  on  Const.  50. 

<*)  1  Hutch.  His.  «5,  86.  87,  410, 507,  629 ;  8  Hutch.  Col.  1«9,  800,  S08, 
S05, 907, 106, 399,  330  ;  1  Story  on  Const.  5K 
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HM,  **  Jhe  wineB  qf  tke  $ea  do  fwt  more  €eflmd^ 
Aoreythan  tike  nmuU  of  amiriiiouM  men  are  Udto  moad^ 
Ae  MberlM  of  Adr  brethrmJX^)  The  frame  of  the  gofw^ 
muneat  m  the  old  odoay,  was  of  the  utmoet  simplicitj* 
A  govemor  was  ehosea  by  genial  8iiffiEage»  whose  pow- 
m  were  saboidmi^  to  the  general  will.  For  moie  than 
eighteen  years,  the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants 
eonstiiuted  (be  legislatme.  The  state  was  governed  like 
a  strict  democracy,  and  the  peojde  were  frequently  led 
to  decide  on  exeeatiye,  not  less  than  on  judicial  questions. 
Hus,  however,  on  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
estension  of  the  colony,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
representative  system ;  and  each  town  sent  its  represeo- 
tathre  to  the  genial  comrt 

§  52.  By  the  trams  of  the  charter,  the  fundamental 
laws  were  to  be  aiacted  in  the  assembly  ot  all  the  free- 
men  of  the  colony.  For  this  purpose,  the  first  general 
court  of  the  colony  was  held  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  day 
of  October,  1630,  at  which  many  of  the  first  planteis  at- 
tended, and  were  made  firee  of  the  colony.  The  very 
first  act  of  this  assembly  was  to  establish  an  elective 
aristocracy,  for  it  was  then  enacted^  that  the  fieemen 
should  in  future  have  power  to  choose  asnstants  when- 
ever they  were  chosm ;  and  the  assistants  were  empow- 
ered to  choose  of  their  number,  the  governor  and  depfotj 
governor,  who,  vnth  the  assistants,  were  to  make  all 
jbuws,  and  to  appoint  officers  for  the  execution  of  them* 
But  the  aristocratic  spitit  of  this  resdution  was  soon 
detected,  and  as  it  did  not  acooid  with  the  ideas  of 
equality  then  prevalent  among  the  people,  it  did  not  meet 
with  their  approbation;  and  the  very  next  year,  the 
fireemea,  whose  numbers  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
greatly  increased,  resumed  their  former  rights,  and  or- 


(a)  I  Holmet'  Annab, S56;  1  Ban. SM. 
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that  the  goyernor,  depuly  goTernor  and  asaistants^ 
ihould  thereafter  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  alone.  It. 
was  also  ordained  that,  for  time  to  come,  no  man  should 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic  but  such 

as  was  a  meihber  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the 

* 

limits  of  the  8ame.(a)  This  latter  ordinance  has  elicited 
the  most  bitter  invectiye  of  English,  and  the  most  cutting 
sarcasm  from  the  pen  of  American  historians. 

§  53.  In  the  year  1635,  they  drew  a  g^ieral  declara* 
tion  that  the  general  court  alone  had  the  power  to  make 
and  establish  laws,  to  elect  officers,  to  raise  money  by 
taxes,  and  to  sell  lands;  and  that  every  town  might 
choose  representatives,  not  exceeding  two,  who  shoukL- 
have  full  power  and  the  voice  of  the  freemen,  except  in  the 
choice  of  certain  officers  and  magistrates,  wherein  every 
freeman  should  give  his  vote.  Thus  was  established 
the  second  house  of  representatives  in  any  of  the  Ameri* 
can  colonies. 

The  colonists  were  induced  to  this  important  step  by 
the  fact  that  their  numbers  had  so  increased,  their  popu- 
lation so  spread,  that  many  of  the  freemen  were  too  far 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  general  court  was  hdd 
to  admit  of  their  personal  attendance  without  great  in- 
convenience«  The  form  of  government  in  their  native 
country  had  rendered  them  familiar  with  a  delegation  of 
rights,  of  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  liberties 
to  representatives  of  their  own  choice ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  had  taught  them,  that  this  sacred  trust 
must  of  necessity  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  that  it  could 
not  with  greater  safety  be  del^ated  to  other  hands  than 
the  immediate  r^resentatives  of  the  pebple.(6) 

§  54.  In  1641  the  gt^ieral  court  established  one  hun« 


(a)  RobU  Am.  437 ;  1  Holmes'  Ann.  S69 ;  1  Ban.  360. 
lb)  i  Holmes'  Apn.  287 ;  Robt.  Am.  438. 
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died  laws,  called  the  "  body  of  liberties,^  which  strongly 
delineated  the  character  of  tiie  people,  the  priaciples  and 
policy  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed ;  in  which  it 
was,  among  other  things,  ordained  that  there  should  be 
no  monopolies,  only  of  such  new  inventions  as  were  pro- 
fitable to  the  country,  and  those  for  a  short  time  only« 
Up  to  1644  the  entire  legislative  body  sat  in  the  same 
room  and  deliberated  together.  A  change  then  took 
place  in  the  government,  by  which  the  two  houses  were 
divided,  and  from  this  time  the  two  houses  sat  apart ;  the 
one  composed  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  of  the 
del^ates ;  whatever  was  passed  by  one  was,  thereafter, 
sent  to  the  other,  and  if  both  agreed  to  it,  the  act  was 
consid^ed  as  passed. 

This  course  of  legislative  proceeding  continued  until 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  charter.(a)  The  colonial  le- 
gislature in  this  colony,  with  the  restrictions  necessarily 
^arising  from  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  were 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  their  colony ;  all  laws, 
however,  were  required  to  receive  the  royal  assent  in 
England,  and  the  king  possessed  the  power  of  abrogating 
them,  and  they  were  never  denned  final  until  they  had 
passed  under  his  review.  In  respect  to  the  mode  o£  en- 
actbo^  laws,  the  council  wero  chosen  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  governor  had  a  negative  on  their  choice.(6) 

§  56.  It  appears,  that  as  early  as  1634  a  consultation 
had  been  had  respectiBg  a  body  of  laws  adapted  to  the 
civil  and  religious  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  firom 
that  period  to  1648,  a  committee  consisting  of  magistrates 
and  elders  had  been  appointed  almost  every  year  to  pre- 
pare  such  a  code  for  the  colony.  Meanwliile  laws  of  the 
greatest  neceswity  had  been  successfully  ^lacted.  In  the 
latter  year  the  whole  of  these  statutes  for  the  first  time 


(a)  Hofanes' An.  331. 

(5)  Story  on  Const.  toL  i.  p.  158, 159. 
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wwe  eoUected  togethw,  received  the  ratification  of  tba 
general  court,  and  were  oxdered  to  be  piibl]i»lied.(a) 
This  was  the  first  reyiai(Hi  of  this  cdony's  lawa.  lAr. 
Brifffaam,  in  the  letter  addreaaed  to  me,  heretofore  alluded 


to,  aaya, ''  Although  the  g^oeral  court  in  ordering  thia  re- 
riaion  to  be  made,  also  ordered  it  to  be  printed  I  have 
not  however  ever  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  was  ever 
printed." 

§  56.  In  1683  a  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the 
cwporation  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  was  insisted  that 
the  colonists  had  conformed  so  little  to  the  tarms  of  their 
chaiter  that  they  had  forfeited  their  franchises;  and  on 
the  18th  day  of  June  their  charter  was  conditionally  ad* 
judged  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  judgment  was  4xmfirmed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  then  next  Michaelmas  term  of  the 
^oourt(6) 

After  the  judgment  of  forfeiture,  when  all  the  rights  of 
the  corporation  were  deemed  as  restored  to  the  crowni 
Ciiarles  begsok  to  take  measures  for  remodeliag  the  poUt- 
ieal  frame  o(  the  colony,  and  vesting  the  offices  of  it  in 
other  hands,  but  this  plan  was  never  carried  into  execur 
tion,  as  in  every  eomer  of  his  own  dominions  ^Mkmn 
began  to  gathegr,  which  soon  ajRer  bArst  oot  with  such 
Atal  violence,  so  that  duxjng  the  remainder  of  his  unfor- 
tunate reign  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  domestic 
flSMi  more  interesting  eaves  and  perplexities  to  bestow 
any  attention  upon  this  remote  and  inconsideirahle  pro- 
vtnca  In  the  mean  time  the  colony  remained  for  some 
years  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  under  the  aibitrary  power 
jot  the  crown.(c) 

§  57.  Whatever  opinions  mi|^  have  been  entertained 
that  the  sid>jection  of  the  colony  depended  ox 


^:i;Hi« 


(a)  1  Holmes' An.  344, 345. 
(ft)  1  Holmes'  An.  460.    9  Ban.  .137. 

(c)  1  Holmes'  An.  460,  475.     8.  Ban.  137.    1  Rob.  Am.  44.    1  Stovy  on 
GoBsl.  M* 
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between  it  and  the  ciown.  They  certainly  were  oompel^ 
led  to  submit  to  superior  power,  and  to  such  form  of  gov- 
enunent  as  Charles  II.  and  his  successor  James  saw  fit  to 
establish  until  1689,  when  William  and  Mary  were  pro^ 
daimed  successors  to  the  throne  of  England.  On  the 
aniyal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  they  resumed  their  char^ 
ter,  and  strove  hard  to  secure  the  establishment  of  it,  but 
without  success,  until  1691 .  This  era  in  the  history  q£ 
the  colony  brings  us  to  the  third  period  in  its  legislative 
history.  In  the  latter  year  a  new  charter  was  obtained, 
which  was  received  at  Boston  on  the  14th  day  of  May^ 
1692.  The  province  now  embraced  within  this  ne^ 
charter  the  whole  of  the  old  colony,  to  which  was  added 
New  Plymouth,  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia^ 
and  all  the  country  between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia, 
which  necessarily  led  to  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Plymouth.  Under  the 
new  charter  there  was  to  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
general  court  on  a  day  therein  designated,  with  authority 
to  die  governor  to  call  an  assembly  at  any  time  he  thought 
proper,  and  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  at  pleasuro. 
He  had  no  vote  in  liie  l^islature,  nor  ought  he  to  interest 
himself  in  matters  of  debate  in  either  house ;  but  no  act 
of  government  was  valid  without  his  assent  He  ap* 
pointed  ail  military  and  judicial  officers,  with  consent  of 
the  council ;  all  other  civil  officers  were  dected  by  the 
two  houses,  the  governor  having  a  native  vote.  Twen* 
ty-eight  councillors  were  annually  chosen  by  the  general 
court  or  assembly.  Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  '^  The  first 
charter  of  Massachusetts  might  be  open  to  the  objectioB 
that  it  provided  only  for  a  civil  corporation  within  the 
realm,  and  did  not  justify  the  assumption  of  extensive 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  which  were 
afterwards  exercised  upon  the  removal  of  that  charter 
to  America;  and  a  similar  objection  might  be  urged 
against  the  Plymouth  colony.    Bat  the  diarter  of  WiU 
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liam  and  Mary  of  1691,  was  obviously  upon  a  broader 
foundation,  and  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  charter  for 
general  political  government,  a  constitution  for  a  state 
with  sovereign  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  not  for  a 
mere  municipality.  By  tliis  last  charter  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  different  departments  of  the  government  was 
in  some  respects  similar  to  that  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. By  the  statute  7  and  8  Wm.  III.,  chap.  22,  §  6, 
it  was  required  that  all  governors  appointed  in  charter 
and  proprietary  governments,  should  be  approved  by  the 
crown  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office ; 
but  this  statute  was,  if  at  all,  ill  observed,  and  seems  to 
have  produced  no  essential  change  in  the  colonial  policy." 
1  Story  on  Const.  146,  147. 

§  58.  After  the  vacating  of  the  colony  laws  under  the 
old  charter  by  the  publication  of  the  new  charter,  there 
was  room  to  question  what  was  the  rule  of  law  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  and  how  far  the  common  law  and 
what  statutes  were  in  force.  The  council  appointed  by 
the  charter  were  to  continue  until  May,  1693,  and  hence 
no  provision  was  made  for  a  general  assembly  in  May, 
1692.  But  writs  issued  immediately  on  the  governor's 
arrival,  and  the  court  met  on  the  8th  day  of  June  in  1692, 
and  an  act  passed  declaring  tiiat  all  laws  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  colony  of  Mew  Plymouth  not 
inconsistent  with  the  charter  should  be  in  force  in  the 
respective  colonies  to  the  1 0th  of  November,  1692,  ex- 
cept where  other  provisions  should  be  made  by  act  of 
assembly ;  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  (assistants,  like 
aldermen  of  London,  were  ex  officio  justices  under  the 
old  charter,)  had  the  same  powers  given  to  them  in  the 
execution  of  laws  which  magistrates  used  to  have.(a) 
It  was  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  general  court 


(a)  HntoL  Hi»t.  Mass.  toI.  ii.  pp.  90, 31,  S3. 
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slMmld  during  the  recess  consider  of  such  laws  as  were 
necessary  to  be  established ;  for  the  act  reviying  the  cci- 
ony  laws  as  has  been  seen,  was  to  continue  in  force  no 
longer  than  until  the  tenth  day  of  NoTembery  1692. 

This  was  a  work  of  great  importance,  and  required  the 
wisest  heads  and  the  purest  hearts,  and  should  have 
been  committed  to  select  persons,  and  devised  under  a 
preconcerted  plan,  the  whole  of  which  each  person  should 
have  kept  in  view.  But  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  want  of  this  wise  foresight  has 
caused  the  people  of  the  province  to  experience  many 
inconveniences,  for  the  construction  of  many  laws  have 
been  doubtful  i(nd  varying,  it  being  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  several  parts  of  their  colonial  code  with 
each  other,  or  with  any  general  principles  of  law  what- 
ever ;  besides  being  framed  one  after  another  as  they 
happened  to  be  brought  in,  and  sent  to  England  for 
allowance.  Some  were  disapproved ;  others,  which  de- 
peikded  upon,  or  had  some  connection  virith  those  which 
were  disapproved,  were  allowed ;  whereas  if  one  com- 
plete code  or  system  had  been  prepared  and  sent  to 
England,  such  alterations  would  have  been  proposed  as 
might  finally  have  issued  in  a  well  digested  and  con- 
sistent body  of  laws ;  and  a  temporary  provision  might 
have  been  made  until  a  well  digested  perpetual  rule 
should  have  been  devised  and  settled. 

§  59.  Seven  years  had  passed,  and  four  different  acts 
had  been  sent,  one  after  another,  to  England,  for  estab- 
lishing courts  of  justice,  before  the  royal  approbation 
could  be  obtained.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  administration  there  (and  that  practice  well  enough 
received  in  the  province)  to  point  out,  either  in  the  order 
disallowing  laws,  or  to  the  agent  who  presented  them, 
the  particular  exceptions,  and  to  propose  such  altera* 
tions  as  might  render  them  acceptable,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  law  in  all  its  parts  veas  disapproved* 
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From  the  fact  that  the  legislature,  uoder  the  old  chartera, 
waa  composed  of  the  same  men  who  held  seats  under 
the  new  one,  we  find  the  same  spirit  pervading  the  new 
laws  which  characterissed  the  old.  So  striking  was  the 
aimUarity  in  some  instances,  the  same  mind « must  have 
indited  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  or  the  latter 
was  chiefly  a  transcript  from  the  former.  The  first  act 
was  a  sort  of  magna  charta,  asserting  and  setting  forth 
their  general  privileges,  and  this  clause  was  among  the 
rest:  /'No  aid  tax,  tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan, 
benevolence,  or  imposition  whatever  shall  be  laid,  as- 
sessed, imposed,  or  levied,  on  any  of  their  majestie's 
aubjects,  or  their  estates,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor,  council 
and  representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  general 
court." 

The  other  parts  of  the  act  were  copied  from  magna 
charta.  This  was  soon  disallowed :  so  was  an  act  pun- 
ishing capital  offenders,  amongst  whom  are  ranked  idola- 
ters, blasphemers,  and  incestuous  persons ;  and  what  the 
benignity  of  the  common  law  makes  manslaughter,  was 
by  this  act  expressly  declared  to  be  wilful  murder.  This 
law  was  framed  from  the  judicial  law  of  Moses.  Divers 
other  acts  which  discovered  the  same  spirit,  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  The  danger  they  had  been  in  from  Sir 
Edward  Andros  calling  their  title  in  question,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  must  have  occasioned  an  act  for  quieting  possession, 
declaring  that  three  years'  quiet  possession  should  give 
a  title,  with  a  usuid  saving  clause  as  to  infants,  &c. 
This  was  probably  thought  too  short  a  time,  and  it  was 
disallowed,  as  was  an  act  for  the  equal  distribution  of 
msolveit  estates.  The  rule  of  law  for  paying  debts 
according  to  their  nature  and  degree  was  thought  prefer- 
able, but  the  people  having  never  been  used  to  this,  it 
would  have  been  very  inconvenient ;  and,  upon  further 
trial}  the  act,  or  one  to  the  same  purpose,  was  allowed^ 
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It  was  indeed  difficult  to  asdgn  a  sufficieDt  leaaoo  why 
not  only  one  set  of  creditors  of  a  deceased  insolvent 
should  be  paid  their  full  debts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Not  even  an  executor  or  administrator  had  it 
in  bis  power  to  pay  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
whose  debts  were  of  the  same  nature. 

§  60.  Other  acts  were  passed  and  approved,  among 
which  was  one  for  preventing  of  frauds  and  peijuries, 
conformable  to  the  statutes  of  Charles  n.  Otheis  for 
punishing  criminal  offences,  in  many  points  mitigating 
the  penalties  at  c(Hnmon  law :  for  the  observation  of  the 
Lords  %  day ;  solemniauig  marriages  by  a  minister,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace ;  settlement  and  support  of  ministers 
and  schoolmasters ;  regulating  towns  and  counties ;  re- 
quiring the  oaths  appointed,  instead  of  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy ;  also  the  oaths  of  officers ;  estab- 
lishing fees ;  ascertaining  the  number  and  regulating  the 
house  of  representatives ;  as  well  as  divers  other  acts  of 
immediate  necessity  and  general  utility,  which  have  been 
in  force  evar  since,  except  as  partially  modified,  but 
none  of  more  universal  influence  than  the  act  for  the 
settlement  of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate.  In 
a  new  country  the  length  of  time  an  estate  has  been  in 
a  family,  cannot  be  urged  for  the  further  continuance  of 
it ;  where  im|Nrovements  in  the  social  condition  of  so* 
ciety  are  continually  making,  the  personal  estate  is  con- 
tinually changing  into  real,  which  increases  the  natural 
injustice  of  one  child  taking  the  real  estate  of  the  parent 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  children :  it  was,  therefore, 
thought  reasonable  that  the  real  as  well  as  personal 
estate  of  a  parent  should  be  equally  distributed  among 
his  or  her  children,  saving  to  the  eldest  son,  either  from 
the  rules  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  supposed  just  claim 
firom  primogeniture,  a  double  share.  The  act  was  there- 
fore, in  general  planned  upon  the  statutes  of  distribution, 
but  gave  two  shares  to  the  didest  s(m,  and  undoubtedly. 
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in  &B  distrilmtioQ  among  the  children  of  an  intestate, 
respected  real  estate  in  like  manner  with  personal. 
The  vridow  had  her  third  in  the  real  estate  for  life  only. 
It  is  evident  that  the  principal  point  in  view  was  to  make 
real  estate  partible  among  the  children  of  an  intestate ; 
and  that  they  never  considered  the  full  operation  of  the 
clause  in  the  statute,  and  which  was  also  brought  into 
the  act,  that  where  there  were  no  children  the  whole 
estate  should  go  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  framii^;  of 
this  law,  it  was  a  prevailing  practice,  though  perhaps 
not  universal,  for  real  estate  to  descend  and  be  distributed 
by  the  court  of  probate  as  at  common  law,  the  instances 
of  children  of  intestates  only  excepted.  At  length,  by 
judgment  of  common  law,  first  the  half-blood,  then  the 
father  and  the  mother  have  been  determined  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  real,  in  like  manner  with  the  personal  estate. 
General  entails  were  adjudged,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
partible.  It  has  been  supposed  that  upon  this  principle, 
that  by  this  act  the  common  law  was  altered  only  in 
respect  to  intestate  estates,  and  takes  place  in  devises  as 
if  it  had  not  been  made.  It  was  indeed,  in  express 
terms  declared  in  the  law  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  that 
lands  in  fee  simple  should  go  to  all  the  sons,  the  eldest  a 
double  share,  but  that  entails  should  go  according  to 
the  laws  of  £ngland.(a) 

§  61.  In  1672,  a  new  digest  of  the  laws  was  made 
and  printed.  There  was  no  other  edition  published  after 
the  union.  In  1814,  the  colonial  and  provisional  laws 
were  both  published  by  order  of  the  legislature,  under 
the  supervision  of  Ashael  Stearns  and  Lemuel  Shaw. 
No  edition  of  this  law  has  been  published  since.  Under 
the  province  there  were  numerous  editions  of  the  laws 


(a)  d  Hatch.  Hl«.  63,  64,  65, 66. 
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published,  but  the  names  of  the  editors  do  not  Appear  in 
them.  They  were  all  published  bj  order  of  the  general 
court,  as  follows : 

In  1703,  all  the  laws  from  June,  1692,  to  May,  1703. 

In  1726,  a  new  edition,  containing  all  the  laws  from 
1792  to  that  time. 

In  1750,  another  edition  was  published  containing  all 
the  laws  to  May,  1750. 

In  1755,  another  edition  containing  all  previous  laws 
to  May  of  that  year. 

In  1765,  there  was  an  edition  of  temporary  acts  and 
laws  from  1736  to  1765. 

Mr.  Brigham  says  there  may  have  been  some  other 
editions  of  the  province  laws  published,  biit  he  has  been 
unable  to  jQnd  any  until  the  one  in  1814,  before  men- 
tioned, which  is  the  last.  Under  .the  State  Constitution, 
there  have  been  published  tiie  foUowing  editions  of  the 
state  laws,  viz : 

In  1788,  all  laws  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
in  1780  to  May  session,  1788. 

In  1796,  laws  from  1789  to  1796. 

In  1801,  laws  from  1780  to  1801. 

In  1816,  laws  from  1780  to  1816,  in  four  Vols. 

In  1823,  the  general  laws  from  1780  to  1822,  under 
the  supervision  of  Ashael  Steams,  Lemuel  Shaw  and  T. 
Melcalf,  EsqT.s.,  in  two  volumes.  Also,  the  special  laws 
for  the  same  period  in  five  volumes. 

In  1836,  the  Revised  Statutes  were  published  under 
the  supervision  of  T.  Metcalf  and  Horace  Mann,  Esqrs. 
In  1837,  the  special  laws  from  1822  to  1837,  were  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  Samuel  B.  Walcott,  Esq. 
These,  it  is  believed,  are  all  the  editions  of  the  state 
lav^  which  have  been  published,  except  such  as  have 
been  printed  annually  by  the  l^islature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

§  62.  Connecticut  was  originally  fouDded  under  two 
distinct  and  independent  colonial  governments.  The 
seat  of  government  of  the  one  was  at  Hartford,  and  that 
of  the  other  at  New  Haven.  They  remained  as  inde- 
pendent governments  until  they  were  united  under  the 
charter  of  Charles  II.  of  1662.  The  union  was  not 
consummated  until  1665.  The  colonists,  who  emigrated 
from  England,  brought  vrith  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  jurisprudence  of  that  country.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  they  were  necessarily  subject  to  them,  as  those 
laws  had  no  extra  territorial  authority,  hence  could  not 
bind  their  persons ;  nor  were  they  at  all  adapted  to  their 
new  condition  in  their  new  circumstances ;  nor  was  it 
possible  they  should  be,  for  it  has  been  justly  said  that 
<<  The  principles  of  their  government,  as  it  respected  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  estate,  rights,  and  powers 
of  the  lords,  and  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  were  derived 
fix>m  the  feudal  system.  The  privilege  of  sending  mem- 
bers of  parliament  from  the  towns,  cities  and  boroughs, 
to  compose  one  branch  of  the  l^slature,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  only  by  their  consent,  was  extorted 
from  the  kings  by  the  barons,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
great  charter  of  liberties  as  of  his  gift  and  grant  Their 
other  laws  were  calculated  for  a  great  commercial  na- 
tion. As  to  their  criminal  code,  it  was  adapted  to  a 
people  grown  old  in  the  habits  of  vice — ^where  the 
grossest  enormities  and  crimes  were  practiced.  In 
every  respect,  therefore,  their  laws  were  unsuited  to  an 
infant  colony  or  state,  where  the  government  was  in  the 
people^  and  which  had  virtue  for  its  principle,  and  the 
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public  good  for  its  object  and  end— where  the  tenure  of 
their  lands  was  free  and  absolute^  the  objects  of  trade 
few,  and  the  commission  of  crimes  rare.  Thus  circum^ 
stanced,  they  very  early  established  a  constitution  and 
^yemment  by  their  own  authority,  which  was  adapted 
to  their  situation,  and  enacted  laws  for  the  due  and  regu* 
lar  administration  of  justice.(a) 

The  colonial  history  of  Connecticut  is  divided  into 
three  subdivisions.  The  first,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  Connecticut  colony  from  its  first  settlement  in  1636, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  union  of  the  New  Haven  and 
Connecticut  colonies.  The  second,  comprising  the  his* 
tory  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  from  1637  to  the  same 
period.  The  third,  the  history  of  the 'two  colonies 
united,  from  the  union  in  1665  to  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

§  63.  The  emigrants  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Pynchean  and  Haines, 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river 
Connecticut,  near  Hartford,  in  1636 ;  having  first  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  was  the  object  of  this 
permission,  unless  it  was  under  the  assumption  that  the 
citizen  did  not  possess  the  right  of  expatriation  from  the 
colony  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  without  its 
consent;  for  the  preamble  to  the  commission  itself 
acknowledged  that  the  lands  which  they  intended  to 
take  possession  of,  were  without  the  commonwealth  and 
body  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  certain  noblemen  in 
England  claimed  jurisdiction  there  ;  and,  because  their 
minds  were  unknown,  and  there  was  a  necessity  of  some 
government  there,  without  the  least  pretence  of  authori- 
ty to  do  so,  they  appointed  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  and 


(a)  Robertson's  Am.  3^  4. 
11 
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Others  therein  named,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
hear  and  determine,  in  a  judicial  way,  all  matters  in 
difference  between  party  and  party,  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  imprisonment  and  fines,  and  to  make  orders 
and  decrees  for  the  present,  as  should  be  necessary* 
for  the  plantation  relating  to  trading,  planting,  building, 
military  discipline,  or  defensive  war,  if  need  required, 
and  to  convene  the  inhabitants  in  a  general  court :  the 
commission  to  terminate  in  one  year,  and  might  be  re- 
called if  a  form  of  government  should  sooner  be  agreed 
on  between  the  said  nobles,  the  inhabitants,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, (a) 

Hutchinson  supposes  that  there  is  no  accounting  for 
this  stretch  of  power,  except  upon  the  principle,  at  that 
time  generally  received,  and  which  was  afterward  de- 
clared by  the  general  court,  That  the  oaUi  of  fidelity  to 
the  commonwecUth  was  binding  even  though  the  person 
should  no  longer  reside  vnthin  the  limits.(b) 

§  64.  In  1636,  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  then 
resident  in  the  three  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield,  entered  into  a  voluntary  association,  chose 
magistrates,  made  laws  for  themselves,  and  convened 
the  first  general  court  of  the  colony  on  the  6th  day  of 
April  of  that  year. 

The  territory  comprised  within  its  limits  in  1630  had 
been  granted  by  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  Robert,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  a  patent  from  Charles  I.(c) 

In  1631,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Plymouth,  granted  unto  the  Hon.  William 
Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  and  to  others,  their  heirs,  as- 
signees and  associates,  forever,  '*  AH  that  part  of  New 


(a)  1  Hutch.  Hist.  96. 

(b)  Ibid.  96, 97. 

(c)  1  Hoi.  An.  260 ;  1  Chalm.  Ann.  299. 
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England,  in  America,  which  lies  and  extends  itself  from 
a  river  there,  called  Naragansett  river,  the  space  of  forty 
leagues  upon  a  straight  line  near  the  sea  shore,  towards 
the  south-west,  west  and  by  south,  or  west  as  the  coasts 
lieth  toward  Virginia,  accounting  three  English  miles  to 
the 'league,  and  all  and  singular  the  lands  and  heredita- 
ments lying  and  being  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  north 
and  south  in  latitude,  and  in  length  and  longitude  of 
and  within  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  from  the  northern 
ocean  and  the  south  seas,  &c."(a) 

This  was  the  original  patent  of  Connecticut.  The 
settlers  of  the  two  colonies  of  Connecticut  both  claimed 
as  patentees  under  Viscount  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  his 
associates.(6) 

§  63.  The  Connecticut  colonists  continued  to  act 
under  their  original  voluntary  association  until  January 
14th,  1639,  when  all  the  free  planters  convened  at  Hart- 
ford, and  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  a  constitu* 
tion  of  government  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people.  It  guarded  against 
any  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  subjects.  It 
formed  the  basis  of  the  most  free  and  happy  constitution, 
of  civil  government  which  was  ever  formed.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  received  the  admiration 
of  historians  and  statesmen  in  after  ages,  when,  (as  re* 
marked  by  a  historian,)  ''  it  is  remembered  that  it  origi* 
nated  at  a  period  when  the  lights  of  civil  liberty  were 
wholly  extinguished  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
rights  of  men  but  little  understood,  and  less  regarded, 
by  the  potentates  of  this  world."  Its  introduction  de- 
clared, that  for  the  establishment  of  order  and  of  gov- 
ernment, they  associated  and  conjoined  themselves  to  be 
one  public  state  or  commonwealth,  and  did,  for  them*» 


(d)  1  Trnmlr.  Hist.  27.  {h)  Ibid.  28. 
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selves  and  successors,  and  such  as  should  be  at  any  time 
joined  to  them,  confederate  together  to  maintain  the 
hberty  and  parity  of  the  gospel  which  they  professed^  and 
the  discipline  of  the  church  according  to  its  institu* 
tions,  and  in  all  civil  affairs  to  be  governed  according  to 
such  laws  as  should  be  made  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  they  veere  then  about  to  adopt 

The  constitution  then  ordained  that  there  should  be 
annually  two  general  courts  or  assemblies ;  one  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  April,  and  the  other  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  September :  that  the  first  should  be  a  court 
of  elections,  in  which  should  be  annually  chosen  at  least 
six  magistrates,  and  all  other  public  ofiicers :  that  a  gov* 
emor  should  be  chosen  distinct  from  the  six  magistrates, 
for  one  year,  and  until  another  should  be  chosen  and 
sworn*  The  governor  and  magistrates  should  be  sworn 
to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  express  law  established,  to 
be  governed  by  the  Divine  word.  The  choice  of  officers 
w^as  to  be  made  by  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen  con- 
vened in  general  eleetion.  AH  persons  who  had  been 
received  as  members  of  the  several  towns  by  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  commonwealth  should  be  admitted  freemen  of  the 
colony.  It  required  the  governor  and  magistrates  should 
be  elected  by  ballot ;  the  governor  by  the  greatest  num- 
l)er  of  votes,  and  magistrates  by  a  majority.  If  at  any 
time  it  should  happen  that  six  should  not  have  a  majori- 
ty, in  that  case  those  who  had  the  greatest  number  of 
suf&ages  should  stand  as  duly  elected  for  that  year. 

No  person  could  be  governor,  unless  a  member  of 
some  church,  and  had  previously  been  a  magistrate  in 
the  colony ;  nor  could  any  man  be  elected  to  the  office 
more  than  once  in  ten  years.  No  one  could  be  chosen 
unto  the  magistracy  who  was  not  a  freeman  of  the  coIo* 
ny^  and  had  been  nominated  either  by  the  0:eemen  or 
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the  general  court.  The  assembly  were  authorized  to 
nominate  in  cases  in  which  they  judged  it  expedient* 
Neither  the  governor  nor  magistrates  might  execute  any 
part  of  their  office  until  they  had  been  publicly  sworn 
in  the  face  of  the  general  assembly.  The  several  towns 
were  required  to  send  their  respective  deputies  to  the 
election,  and  when  it  was  finished,  they  should  proceed 
to  any  further  service  as  at  any  other  time,  that  of  enact- 
ing of  laws,  and  any  other  public  service.  The  governor 
w^as  authorized,  either  by  himself  or  his  acting  secretary, 
to  issue  his  warrant  for  calling  the  assembly,  one  monUi 
at  least  before  the  time  of  their  appointed  meetings : 
upon  particular  emergencies  he  might  convene  them  in 
seventeen  days,  or  even  upon  shorter  notice,  stating  his 
reasons  in  the  warrant.  Upon  the  reception  of  the  gov- 
ernor's warrant,  in  April  and  September,  the  constables 
of  the  respective  towns  were  obliged  to  warn  all  the 
freemen  to  elect  and  send  their  deputies.  Windsor, 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  were  required  to  send  four 
deputies  each  to  every  general  court,  and  the  other  towns 
which  should  be  added  to  the  colony  in  the  future,  should 
send  such  number  as  the  court  should  determine  propor- 
tionate to  the  body  of  their  freemen.  The  deputies  were 
declared  to  be  vested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  re- 
spective towns  which  they  represented.  They  had 
authority  to  meet  and  determine  their  own  election,  and 
to  fine  any  person  who  should  intrude  himself  upon 
them,  when  be  had  not  been  duly  chosen,  or  to  fine  any 
of  their  members  for  disorderly  conduct  when  they  were 
assembled.  Provision  was  made  that  in  case  the  gover- 
nor and  the  major  part  of  the  magistrates  should,  upon 
any  urgent  occasion,  neglect  or  refuse  to  call  an  assembly, 
the  freemen  should  petition  them  to  summon  one ;  and 
if,  upon  the  petition  of  a  major  part  of  the  freemen  in  the 
colony,  they  still  neglected  or  refused,  then  the  consta- 
bles of  the  several  towns  should,  upon  the  petition  of 
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the  major  part  of  the  freemen,  convoke  an  assembly* 
That  when  the  assembly -was  thus  convened,  it  should 
have  power  to  choose  a  moderator.  When  it  was  thus 
formed,  it  should  exercise  all  the  powers  of  any  other 
general  assembly.  Particularly,  it  was  authorized  to 
call  any  court,  magistrate,  or  any  other  person  before  it ; 
and  to  displace,  or  inflict  penalties,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  All  general  assemblies  called  by 
the  government,  were  to  consist  of  the  governor,  four 
magistrates,  and  the  major  part  of  the  deputies.  When 
there  was  an  equal  vote,  the  governor  had  a  casting 
vote.  Provision  was  made,  that  no  general  court  should 
be  adjourned  or  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  members ;  and  that  whenever  a  tax 
was  laid  upon  the  inhabitants,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
each  town  should  be  determined  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  respective 
towns.  The  form  of  oaths  to.be  administered  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates  was  also  adopted  in  the  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  free  planters. 

§  66.  Such  in  substance,  was  the  ori^nal  constitution 
of  Connecticut,  of  which  a  modem  historian  with  great 
propriety  has  said,  "More  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  the  world  has  been  made  wiser  by  the  most  va- 
rious experience,  political  institutions  have  become  the 
theme  on  which  the  most  powerful  and  cultivated  minds 
have  been  employed,  and  so  many  constitutions  have 
been  framed,  or  reformed,  stifled  or  subverted,  that 
memory  may  despair  of  a  complete  catalogue ;  but  the 
people  have  found  no  reason  to  deviate  from  the  frame 
of  government  established  by  their  fathers.  No  juris- 
diction in  the  English  monarch  was  recognized:  the 
laws  of  honest  justice  were  the  basis  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  therefore  its  foundations  were  lasting. 
These  humble  emigrants  invented  an  admirable  system, 
for  tiiey  were  near  nature,  listened  willingly  to  her  voice, 
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and  easily  copied  her  fonns.  No  ancient  usages,  no 
hereditary  differences  of  rank — ^no  established  interesty 
impeded  the  application  of  the  principles  of  justice. 
Freedom  springs  spontaneously  into  life,  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society  require  centuries  to  ripen ! 

History  has  ever  celebrated  the  heroes  who  have  won 
laurels  in  scenes  of  carnage ;  has  it  no  place  for  the 
founders  of  states  7  the  wise  legislators  who  struck  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness  so  that  the  waters  of  liberty 
gushed  forth  in  copious  and  perennial  fountains  1  They 
who  judge  of  men  by  their  services  to  the  human  race, 
will  never  cease  to  honor  the  memory  of  Hooker  and 
Hauies."(a) 

This  constitution  continued  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  colony  during  the  whole  period  of  its  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  its  spirit  was  introduced  into 
the  charter  of  1662,  and  its  influence  felt  even  down  to 
the  year  1818,  when  many  of  its  main  features  were  in- 
corporated into  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

Agreeably  to  its  provision,  the  freemen  of  the  colony 
convened  at  Hartford,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  April, 
and  elected  the  officers  of  government.  The  general 
assembly  proceeded  as  they  had  leisure,  and  as  occasion 
required,  to  enact  a  system  of  laws.  The  laws  at  first 
were  few,  and  time  was  taken  to  consider  and  digest 
them.  The  first  statute  in  the  Connecticut  code  is  a 
kind  of  declaration,  or  bill  of  rights.  It  ordains  that 
no  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away — ^no  man's  honor  or 
good  name  be  stained — no  man's  person  shall  be  ar- 
rested, restrained,  banished,  dismembered,  nor  any  wise 
pimished — that  no  man  shaQ  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or 
children ;  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away 


(d)  Bancroft's  Hiatory,  toI«  i.  p.  4QS. 
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from  him,  nor  in  any  wise  endangered,  under  color  of 
law,  or  constitutional  authority,  unless  it  should  be  some 
express  law  of  the  colony  warranting  the  same,  estab- 
lished by  the  general  court  and  sufficiently  published ; 
or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  such  law  in  any  particular 
case,  by  some  clear  and  plain  rule  of  the  Word  of  Grod, 
in  which  the  whole  court  should  concur.  It  was  also 
ordained  that  all  persons  in  the  colony,  whether  inhabi- 
tants or  not,  should  enjoy  the  same  laws  and  justice, 
without  partiality  or  delay.  Their  general  precepts  bore 
the  same  aspect,  and  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  liberty 
and  safety,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  universally, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  constitution. 

In  the  14th  year  of  Charles  II.,  (1662,)  Connecticut, 
being  desirous  of  some  more  potent  friend  and  ally,  and 
proposing  to  herself  other  advantages  by  a  connection 
with  the  crown  of  England,  as  a  free  trade  with  an  old 
manufacturing  countiy ;  also,  the  extinguishment  of  the 
claims  which  the  crown  had  upon  the  lands  in  right  of 
discovery,  and  her  sister  state,  Massachusetts,  having  led 
the  way  by  forming  a  similar  connection.  They  caused 
a  constitution  of  government  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  fonn 
of  a  charter,  so  as  to  include  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
which  Mr.  Winthrop,  their  agent,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  their  former  government,  presented 
to  the  king  and  council.  And  he,  aided  by  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  obtained  its  confirmation  in  1 662,  which  con- 
veyed the  most  ample  privileges  under  the  great  seal  of 
England. 

By  this  charter  they  obtained  from  the  crown  a  con- 
firmation and  guaranty  of  all  their  rights,  prerc^tives 
tfnd  powers,  which  they  had  enjoyed  and  exercised 
before  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  government.  Also, 
a  grant  and  confirmation  of  their  tiUe  to  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  the  charter,  to  hold  in  fee  and  common  socage, 
with  all  the  islands,  waters,  rivers,  shores,  fisheries, 
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quarries,  mines,  minerals,  &c.,  deserving  one-fifth  part  of 
.the  gold  and  silyer,  which  might  from  time  to  time  be 
gotten  there,  in  lieu  of  all  service,  duties  and  demandsy 
whatsoever :  and  also,  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
natural  bom  subjects  of  iJie  croWn  of  England,  with  the 
privil^es  of  free  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  king's  domin* 
ions.  It  ordained  that  John  Wintworth,  Joh  n  Mason, 
and  seventeen  other  perscms  therein  named,  and  all. such 
others  as  there  were,  or  should  thereafter  be  admitted 
and  made  free  of  the  corporation,  should  forever  after  be 
a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  fact^  and  in  name  of  '<  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  C(»i« 
necticut,  in  New  England  in  America/' 

§  67.  It  ordained,  among  other  things,  there  should 
he  annually  two  general  assemblies ;  one  holden  on  the 
seeond  Thursday  of  Bfay,  and  the  other  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  October.  This  was  to  consist  of  the  gov 
emor,  deputy  governor^  and  twelve  assistants,  with  two 
deputies  from  every  town  or  dty.  John  Winthrop  was 
appointed  governor^  and  John  Mason  deputy  governor^ 
and  the  other  persons  therein  named  magistrates,  until  a 
new  election  should  be  made.  By  this  the  general  a»- 
aembly,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  council,  composed 
of  twelve  assistants,  seven  of  whom  made  a  quorum, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  exceeding  two 
from  each  town,  were  invested  with  supreme  power  of 
legislation ;  also  of  constituting  courts,  with  final  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  of  appointing 
judges,  and  all  other  officers  of  government  necessary  tot 
the  well  ordering  and  governing  the  affiaiirs  of  the  colony, 
with  this  reservation  only,  that  they  should  make  no 
law  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England^  and  this  could 
hardly  be  called  a  restraint  upon  legislative  power 

The  style  of  enacting  statutes  was  as  follows :  '<  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  governor  and  council  and  representatives, 

12 
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in  general  court  assembled,  and  hy  the  authority  of  tbe 
same."  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  ttie  colonists 
although  they  became  connected  with,  and  subordinate 
to  the  crown  of  England  with  the  rights  of  subjeeti^ 
yet  that  they  assumed  and  claimed  that  tbey  were 
under  no  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  government  and 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  This,  it  has  been  said,  was  upon 
three  grounds :  1  st  They  were  the  laws  of  the  realm  of 
England,  which  could  not  extend  to  those  who  were  out 
of  it.  2d.  They  were  inapplicable  to  their  situation 
and  circumstances  in  this  countrv.  3d.  Neithtar  the 
parliament  nor  the  people  of  England  had  any  authority 
over  tliem,  to  control  their  persons  or  to  bind  -  their  pro* 
perty,  derived  either  from  conquest,  compact,  or  from 
their  being  represented,  actually  or  virtually,  in  the  par* 
Hament  of  England,  or  from  any  other  consideration 
whatever.(a) 

The  charter  of  1662,  contained  a  very  extensive  grant 
of  political  power.  It  authorized  the  company  to  have 
a  common  seal,  to  appoint  judicatures,  make  freemeut 
constitute  offices,  establi^  laws,  impose  fines,  assemble 
the  inhabitants  in  martial  array  for  common  defence,  and 
to  exercise  martial  law  in  all  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
necessary.  It  also  ordained,  that  all  the  king's  subjects 
in  the  colony  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  f^ee  and 
natural  subjects  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  that 
the  patent  should  always  have  the  most  favorable  con* 
struction  for  the  benefit  of  the  governor  and  company.(6) 
This  charter  comprehended  the  colony  of  New  Hav»i« 
It,  however,  did  not  yield  to  the  government  of  Connect!* 
cut  until  after  a  most  strenuous  struggle  and  re»stance 
to  a  union,  until  1665,  at  which  time  they  finally  as* 
scnted  to  it. 


(a)  Robt.  Am.  ^  (h)  I  Tramball,  940. 
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§  68.  Thi9  leiuls  us  to  the  cpnaideration  of  the  second 
mbdivisioD  of  this  historical  sketehi  to  wit :  the  history 
^f  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  from  its  first  settlementy 
to  the  time  of  its  union  with  that  of  Connecticut. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  and  settlement  in  the  colony 
ef  Connecticut,  and  while  the  settlers  of  that  colony- 
were  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and 
|K>litical  institijrtions,  a  prcgect  was  formed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  another  colony  at  a  place  known  to  the  Indians 
by  the  name  of  Q^uinipiaek,  afterwards  called  New 
Haven.  On  the  26th  July,  1637,  John  Davenport^ 
Samuel  Eaton,  and  many  others  of  character  and  for« 
tune,  arrived  at  Boston ;« who,  from  their  character,  were 
much  pressed  to  settle  in  Massachusetts*  Davenport, 
who  was  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  his  congrega* 
tion  who  had  come  over  with  him,  determined  upon  the 
settlement  of  a  distinct  colony,  and  finally  settled  upon 
New  Hav^i  as  the  place  of  their  residence.  On  the 
30tfa  of  March,  1638,  they  sailed  from  Boston,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  Haven  in  about  two  weeks ;  and,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1838,  they  spent  their  first  sabbath  under 
a  large  and  spreading  oak,  and  listened  to  the  oracles  of 
God  fieom  their  pastor  and  leader.  The  motives  which 
influenced  their  principal  men  in  undertaking  this  new 
settlement,  was  undoubtedly  a  desire  of  being  at  the 
bead  of  a  new  government,  modelled,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  matters,  agreeably  to  their  own  peculiar  tenets ; 
which  led  them  to  devise  the  formation  of  a  civil  and 
idigious  constitution  as  near  as  possible  to  scripture 
^eci&pts  and  example.(a) 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  after  a  day  devoted  to  reli- 
gious fasting  and  prayer,  they  enteied  into  what  they 
tanned  a  plantation  covenant;  by  which  they  bound 


(«)  1  Tramb.  95. 
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themselves,  ''That,  as  in  matters  that  coacem  the 
gathering  and  ordering  of  a  church,  so  also  in  public 
offices  which  concern  civil  order,  as  choice  of  magistrates 
and  officers,  making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  allot- 
ments of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  a  like  nature,  they 
would  all  of  them,  be  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the 
scripture  held  forth  to  them." 

§  69.  They  continued  to  act  under  this  agreement 
until  1639,  when,  on  the  4th  of  June,  all  the  free  plant- 
ers met  in  a  large  barn;  and  in  a  very  formid  and 
solemn  maimer,  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their 
civil  and  religious  polity.  Their  spiritual  head  intro- 
duced the  business  by  preaching  from  these  words — - 
*'  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out 
her  seven  pillars."  The  design  of  which  was  to  show, 
that  the  church,  the  house  of  God,  should  be  formed  of 
seven  pillars,  or  principal  brethren,  to  whom  all  the 
others  should  be  added.  He  then  proceeded  to  represent 
to  the  planters,  that  they  had  met  to  consult  respecting 
the  settlement  of  a  civil  government,  according  to  the 
will  of  God ;  and  for  the  nomination  of  persons,  who, 
by  universal  consent,  were  in  all  respects  the  best  quali-* 
fied  for  the  foundation  of  a  church.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  adoption  of  a  fundamentd  law,  which  declared 
<<  That  the  scriptures  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the 
direction  and  government  of  all  men,  in  aU  duties  which 
they  are  to  perform  to  God  and  man,  as  well  in  families 
and  commonwealths,  as  in  matters  of  the  church.  That, 
as  in  matters  which  concerned  the  gathering  and  ordejv 
ing  of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  ail  public  offices  which 
concern  civil  order,  as  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  offi- 
cers, making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  allotmrats  of 
inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  tliey  would  aM 
be  governed  by  those  rules  which  the  scriptures  held 
forth  to  them.  That  all  those  who  desired  to  be  re- 
ceived as  free  planters,  had  settled  in  the  plantation  with 
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a  purpose,  resolution  and  desire,  that  they  might  be  ad- 
mitted uuto  church  fellowship  acoordiiig  to  Christ.  That 
all  the  free  planters  held  themselves  bound  to  estabUah 
such  civil  order,  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  security  of 
the  church  and  peace  of  the  ordinances  to  them  and  their 
posterity,  according  to  Grod." 

A  committee  of  twelve  were  thereupon  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  seven  men  qualified  for  the  founda« 
tion  work  of  oiganieing  the  goyemment  Eaton,  Daven* 
port  and  five  others  were  selected  as  the  '^  seven  pillanP 
for  this  new  house  of  wisdom  in  the  wilderness ;  who  in 
August,  1639,  assembled,  possessing  for  a  time  the  most 
absolute  power,  having  abrogated  every  previous  exe* 
cutive  trust  They  admitted  to  the  court  all  church 
members.(a) 

§  70.  It  was  decreed  by  the  freemen  that  there  should 
be  a  general  court  annually  in  the  plantation  in  the  last 
week  of  October*  This  was  ordained  a  court  of  election, 
in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  chosen 
under  the  form  of  government  here  established*  All  go*- 
vemment  was  originally  in  the  church,  and  the  members 
of  the  church  elected  the  governor,  magistrates,  and  all 
the  other  officers.  The  magistrates  seemed  first  to  have 
been  no  more  than  mere  assistants  to  the  governor,  and 
had  no  right  to  act  in  any  sentence  or  determination  of 
the  court  The  gen^^  court  consisted  of  the  governor^ 
de^mty  governor,  /nagistrates,  and  two  deputies  from 
each  plantation^  and  was  declared  to  be  ^'  The  supreme 
power  under  Ghd  of  this  indq^endent  dommUm,^^  and  had 
authority  "  to  declare^  forbid^  and  establish  the  laws  of 
God,  the  supreme  Legislator,  to  make  and  enforce  orders 
for  smaller  matters,  not  particularly  determined  in  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  the  general  rules  of  righteousness.  To 
order  all  affairs  of  war  and  peace,  and  all  matters  rdia* 


(a)  1  B«noroft,  404.- 
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tive  to  defending  or  fortifying  the  eountry.  To  receive 
and  determine  aii  appeals^  civil  or  criminal,  from  anj. 
inferior  court,  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  according, 
to  Scripture  light  and  laws,  and  orders  agreeing  ther^ 
with.  A  court  of  magistrates  were  to  meet  or  be  held 
twice  every  year  to  determine  all  weighty  causes,  civil 
or  criminal,  above  those  limited  to  plantation  courts,  and 
to  receive  and  try  all  appeals  from  plantation  courts. 

In  this  court,  when  the  voices  were  equal,  the  gover^ 
nor,  or  in  his  absence  the  deputy  governor,  had  a  casting 
voice.  A  court  was  established  in  each  plantation,  in 
which  there  were  to  be  one  or  more  magistrates.  The 
freemen  were  to  choose  two,  three,  or  four  deputies  to 
assist  the  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  not  er* 
ceeding  £20,  and  criminal  where  the  penalty  did  not 
exceed  punishment  in  the  stocks,  whipping,  or  £5  fine* 
Their  laws  were  in  many  respects  copied  from  those  of 
Massachusetts.  But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  trial 
by  jury  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.  All  matters  of 
fact  as  well  as  of  law  were  determined  by  the  courL(a) 

§  71.  No  other  laws  were  at  first  enacted  exc^t  gen- 
eral resolutions.  As  the  plantation  enlarged  and  new 
towns  were  settled,  new  orders  were  given,  until  at  length 
the  General  Court  assumed  a  new  form,  and  laws  were 
enacted,  and  the  civil  polity  of  the  colony  gradually  ad« 
vanced  in  the  science  of  civil  government,  and  moulded 
its  institution  somewhat  resembling  diat  of  Gonnect- 
icut(6) 

Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony,  on 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  accordance  with 
Ibe  religious  s^itiments  of  the  colonists,  received  a  chai^ 
from  their  pastor,  from  1  Deut  16, 17,  ^'  And  I  charged 
you  Judges  at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the  causes  between 
your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously  betwera  every  man 


(a)  1  Hatch.  88,  n.  (h)  1  Tromb.  lOe,  7. 
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and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  hhn ;  Ye 
shsdl  not  respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear 
tibe  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
tiie  face  of  man ;  for  the  judgment  is  God's ;  and  the 
cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you  bring  it  to  me  I  will  hear 
it" 

If  his  Excellency  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  charge^ 
and  adopted  the  principles  which  are  embraced  in  it,  he 
probably  did  that  which  should  put  modern  political  ru- 
Years  to  the  blush  in  view  of  the  marked  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  ancient  and  modem  rulers.  In  1666^ 
Governor  Eaton  had  been  requested  to  perfect  a  code  of 
laws  for  this  cokmy.  For  his  assistance  in  the  compile* 
tion,  he  was  requested  by  the  general  court  to  consult  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  discourse  on  civil  govemmmt  in  a  new 
plantation,  and  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Having  com* 
pleted  the  work,  the  laws  having  been  examined  and  ap«> 
proved  by  the  elders  of  the  jurisdictioii,  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  general  court,  who  ordered  500  copies  to  be 
printed :  this  was  done  in  England,  and  were  distributed 
to  several  towns  in  the  colony.  During  this  year,  the 
colony  was  miited  with  that  of  Connecticut,  a  unioa 
whid^  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  by  the  ookmists  as 
a  happy  event,  as  one  that  contributed  much  to  the  p^ace, 
strmglh,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  both  cdoniea.  New 
Haven  certainly  could  not  have .  enjoyed  a  more  ben%- 
nant  and  republican  form  of  government  than  that  which 
hod  been  already  perfected  in  Connecticut,  which  by  this 
act  becMse  its  own. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  history  of  die  two  colonies 
during  the  period  of  thmr  separate  e3Cistmce,  which 
.brings  us  dotm  to  the  period  at  which  our  thirdsubdivi- 
eion  of  the  colonial  history  comme!nces. 

§  72.  The  first  general  election  after  the  union  was 
held  in  May,  1665,  at  which  John  Winthiopvras  elected 
as  governor,  a  proportionable  number  of  the  magistrates 
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were  o(  the  former  colony  of  New  HaTen,  all  tiie  towns 
sent  deputies,  and  the  assembly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
harmony.  They  proceeded,  and  for  the  first  time  insti^ 
tuted  county  courts  by  name ;  two  Were  to  be  held  an« 
ftually  in  New  HaveU;  in  June  and  Noremfoer,  to  consist 
of  five  judges,  two  magistrates,  and  three  justices  of  the 
quorum.  A  similar  court  was  also  appointed  at  New 
London,  and  at  the  October  session  another  at  Hartford. 
The  countfT  courts  had  cognizance  of  all  cases  except 
diose  of  life,  limb,  or  bamishment,  and  in  all  cases  o?er 
twenty  shillings  the  law  required  that  a  jury  should  be 
empanelled. (a)  A  superior  court  of  eight  magistrates 
was  appointed  to  be  holden  at  Hartford,  in  May 
and  October,  and  was  always  to  be  attended  with  a 
jury  which  had  original  jurisdiction  for  all  capital  actiona 
of  life,  limb,  and  banishment^  and  appdUate  jurisdiction 
from  the  county  courts.  Until  the  year  1670,  the  great 
body  of  the  freemen  convened  annually  at  Hartford,  for 
the  election  of  a  governor,  the  magistrates,  and  civil  oflh 
cers  appdnted  by  the  charter.  At  this  time  the  freemra 
had  become  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  very  expensive 
as  well  as  inconvenient  to  continue  this  mode  of  election, 
and  a  change  was  then  made  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  thenceforth  all  the  freemen  without  further  summons 
should  or  might  on  the  2d  Thursday  of  May,  annually  in 
person  or  in  proxy  attend  at  Hartford  for  die  purpose  of 
such  election.(6) 

§  73.  Prior  to  1672,  the  colony  had  kept  their  laws  in 
manuscript,  and  had  promulgated  them,  by  sending  co- 
pies to  be  read  publicly  in  every  tovm.  This  year  the 
first  code  of  Connecticut  was  published*  It  was  com« 
piled  by  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  and  printed  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  It  consisted  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  pages  in 
small  folio  printed  and  of  nearly  the  same  number  of 

(o)  1  Trumb.  31(^  (6)  1  Tramb.  318. 
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blank  pages.  The  preface  was  written  in  the  most  re- 
ligious manner.  It  was  thus  introduced,  "  To  our  be- 
loved brethren  and  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut. The  general  court  of  the  colony,  with  grace 
and  peace  in  our  Lord  Jesus."  It  recognized  the  de^ 
sign  of  the  sub  planters,  "  whoj'  as  the  court  expressed 
it> ''  settled  their  foundations^^  for  the  maintaining  of  '<  re- 
ligion according  to  the  gospel  of  o\a  Lord  Jesus,"  which 
it  declared,  '^  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  all  those  that 
shall  succeede  to  uphold  and  encourage  unto  all  genera- 
tions." It  was  then  enacted  that  every  family  should  have 
a  law  book.  The  subsequent  laws  of  the  colony  from 
1672  to  1699,  Were  subsequently  inserted  on  the  blank 
leaves  of  this  book,  when  the  book  Was  filled  up. 

§  74.  The  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had 
been  characterized  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  char- 
tered rights  and  private  property.  To  such  an  extent 
bad  it  been  carried,  that  the  colonists  were  naturally  led 
to  the  belief  that  nothing  could  be  lost  by  a  change  of 
sovereigns,  and  evidently  expected  that  greater  security 
might  be  anticipated  on  his  demise ;  accordingly,  in  1685| 
on  the  accession  of  James  II»,  the  assembly  addressed  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  his  majesty,  on  account  of  the 
demise  of  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  peaceful  succession,  gave  him  assurance  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  royal  person  and  govem*' 
ment,  and  besought  him  to  continue  to  them  their  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  and  that  he  would  preserve  to 
them  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property*  If  the 
eolonists  entertained  a  hope  that  this  righteous  request 
Would  be  granted,  that  hope  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
issuing  of  a  quo  warranto  against  the  colony.  With  a 
return  day,  therein  named,  which  it  was  well  understood 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  comply  with  the  exigen-> 
cies  of  the  writ,  and  under  a  penalty  therein  inserted 
that  all  its  chartered  rights  would  be  vacated  in  case  of 

13 
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its  neglect  to  appear  at  the  time  named#  This  mode  of 
proceeding  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of 
James  II.,  who  was  an  obstinate  and  cruel  tyrant  as  well 
as  a  bigotted  religionist,  alike  destitute  of  all  principles 
of  honor,  faith  or  humanity.  Indeed  it  very  soon  became 
too  apparent  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  argu-» 
ments  drawn  from  reason,  humanity,  justice,  charters, 
compacts,  or  any  other  consideration,  would  have  the 
least  influence  over  a  monarch  who  trampled  on  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  English  nation,  and 
whose  ministers  and  officers  shed  the  blood  of  his  sub-^ 
jects,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  all  who  made 
even  a  show  of  opposition  to  their  piratical  proceedings. 
§  75.  In  October,  1687,  Sir  Bdmund  Andros,  who  had 
assumed  the  government  of  Massachusetts  the  previous 
year,  arrived  at  Hartford,  and  in  the  name  of  the  crown 
demanded  the  surrender  of  their  charter.  After  much 
struggle  and  debate  in  the  assembly  and  protests  against 
this  demand,  which  was  continued  until  the  evening,  when 
the  charter  was  produced  and  laid  upon  the  table.  After 
its  production,  suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguisbedy 
and  Captain  Wadsworth,  in  the  most  silent  and  secret 
manner,  carried  it  off  and  secreted  it  in  a  hollow  treei 
which  thereafter  received  the  name  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
where  it  was  kept  secreted  until  the  government  was 
resumed.  Andros,  however,  proceeded  to  declare  the 
government  dissolved,  and  held  a  brief  and  tyrannical  do- 
minion over  the  colony  until  the  revolution  in  1688| 
when  the  government  was  resumed  by  the  colonists  by 
their  former  magistrates,  when  the  freemen  voted,  ^^  they 
would  re-establish  government  as  it  was  before,  and  at 
the  time  Andros  took  it,  and  so  have  it  proceede  as  it 
did  before  according  to  charter-^engaged  themselves  to 
submit  to  it  accordingly,  until  there  should  be  a  legal 
establishment  amongst  them.  The  assembly  having 
formed  and  enacted,  ordered  and  declared,  that  all  the 
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laws  of  the  colony  made  according  to  the  charter,  and 
€ourts  constituted  for  the  administration  of  government 
as  they  were  before  the  late  interruption,  should  be  of 
fill!  force  and  virtue  for  the  future,  and  until  it  see  cause 
to  make  further  or  other  alterations,  according  to  char- 

ter;'(«) 
The  successors  of  the  Stuarts  silently  suffered  them 

to  retain  it  until  the  American  revolution  without  any 

struggle  or  resistance. 

This  charter  continued  to  be  maintained  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state  until  the  year  1818,  when  a  new 
constitution  of  government  was  formed  and  adopted  by 
the  people.(6) 

Subsequent  to  the  American  revolution  all  connection 
with  the  crown  of  England  was  broken  off  and  dissolved. 
Bat  notwithstanding  this  the  constitution  of  the  state 
until  1818  remained  in  all  other  respects  the  same  unal- 
tered basis  of  government,  in  its  principles,  regulations, 
and  efficient  powers,  which  it  ever  had  been  from  its 
&Tst  formation  and  establishment.  The  legislature  of 
the  state,  upon  the  declaration  of  independence  being 
made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  made  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the  state,  where- 
in it  was  declared,  "  The  people  of  this  state,  being  by 
the  providence  of  God  free  and  independent,  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves,  as  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state ;  and  having  from 
their  ancestors  derived  a  free  and  excellent  constitution 
of  government,  whereby  the  legislature  depends  on  the 
free  and  annual  election  of  the  people ;  they  have  the 
best  security  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  and  liberties.  And  forasmuch  as  the  free 
fruition  of  such  liberties  and  privileges,  as  humanity, 


'^ 
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eivility,  and  Christianity  call  for,  as  is  due  to  erery  man 
in  bis  place  and  proportion,  without  impeachment  and 
infringement,  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  of  church  and 
commonwealth,  and  the  denial  thereof,  the  disturbance 
if  not  the  ruin  of  both. 

Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by,  &c.,  that  the  anei^it 
form  of  civil  government  contained  in  the  charter  of 
Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  and  adopted  by  the  people 
of  this  state,  shall  be  and  remain  the  civil  constitution  of 
this  state,  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  people  thereof, 
independent  of  any  king  or  prince  whatever.  And  that 
this  republic  is  and  shall  forever  be  and  remain  a  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  state,  by  the  name  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut." 

At  as  late  a  period  as  1798,  a  devout  wish  was  uttered 
by  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  that  state,  that  its  citizens 
might  glory  in  that  system  of  government  and  jurispru^ 
dence  which  at  the  first  was  the  product  of  wisdom^ 
was  perfected  and  matured  by  long  experience,  which 
had  carried  it  safe  through  many  a  storm,  withstood 
every  attack  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
which  had  grown  venerable  by  age,  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  regulations,  and  the  rich  profusion  of  blessings  which 
it  conferred  as  the  noblest  birthright  of  themselves  and 
their  children,  and  the  highest  interest  and  hoqor  of  the 
state  as  an  independent  member  of  a  great  i^ation  axid 
the  rising  empire  of  America. 

§  76.  Until  the  sessiou  in  October,  1698,  the  assembly 
consisted  of  but  one  house,  and  the  magistrates  and  de-> 
puties  acted  together,  At  this  session  it  was  enacted 
that  the  general  assembly  should  consist  of  two  houses  \ 
that  the  governor  or,  in  his  absence,  the  deputy  governor, 
and  magistrates  should  compose  the  first,  which  should 
be  called  the  upper  house ;  that  the  other  should  consist 
of  the  deputies,  regularly  returned  from  the  several  towns 
in  the  colony,  which  should  be  called  the  lower  house. 
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The  low&t  bouse  were  authoriised  to  ohoose  a  speaker  to 
preside,  and  wl^n  formed^  to  make  such  oflSui^ers  and 
rules  as  they  should  judge  necessary  for  their  regulation. 
It  was  further  enacted  that  no  act  should  be  passed  into 
a  law,  nor  any  law  already  enacted  be  repealed,  nor  any 
other  act  proper  to  the  general  assembly  be  passed  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  both  houses.  They  also  ordained 
at  this  session  that  the  county  courts  should  consist  of 
one  chief  justice  and  two  justices  of  the  quorum.(a)  The 
ti^o  houses  did  not,  however,  form  separately  until  the 
session  on  11th  May,  1699. 

Untfl  1706  the  law  required  the  governor  to  be  chosen 
fipom  among  the  magistrates.  The  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age  became  dissatisfied  with  this  provision,  and  at 
the  May  session,  1808,  (13th  May,)  this  law  was  repealed^ 
and  provision  was  made  by  which  the  freemen  were  at 
liberty  to  dect  the  governor  from  among  themselves  at 
large,  and  thus  practically  asserted  the  fundamental 
creed  of  all  democratic  institutions,  that  it  is  not  place 
bat  merit  which  Should  entitle  the  citizen  to  places  of 
power  and  trust. 

§  77.  The  subjects  of  l^slation  were  generally  such 
as  the  wants  and  necessities  of  an  infant  colony  seemed 
to  d^nand,  and  up  to  this  period  the  semi-annual 
sessions  of  the  assembly  were  usually  very  short,  not 
exceeding  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  the  expenses  of  ad* 
ministering  the  government  very  small — the  whole  not 
exceeding  about  £800.  At  the  October  session  the  su« 
perior  court  was  made  a  circuit  court,  and  was  required 
to  hold  two  terms  annually  in  the  respective  counties  of 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  New  London.(6) 
It  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  other  judges,  three 
of  whom  made  a  quorum.    The  fees  of  the  former  were 
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10$.  per  day  while  in  the  public  sendee;  the  other 
judges  were  allowed  the  fees  by  law  payable  to  the 
Bench.(a)  All  testamentary  affairs  were  managed  by  a 
court  of  probate,  in  each  county,  of  one  judge  and  clerk, 
from  which  an  appeal  lay  to  the  county  court(6) 

The  character  of  the  laws  of  this  colony  bear  so  stri- 
king a  resemblance  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  that  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  devote  time  to  a  separate  con- 
sideration of  them.  Its  criminal  code  declared  those 
offences  criminal  which  were  so  declared  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  those  were  idolatry,  blasphemy  of  Father^ 
Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  witchcraft,  murders,  murder  through 
guile  by  poisoning  or  other  devilish  practices,  bestiality, 
sodomy,  rape,  man  stealing,  false  witness,  conspiracy 
against  the  colony,  arson,  children  cursing  or  smiting 
father  or  mother,  being  a  stubborn  or  rebellious  son,  and 
treason  .(c) 

The  descent  and  distribution  of  real  estate  was  among 
all  the  children,  the  eldest  son  to  receive  a  double  share. 
Fraudulent  conveyances  against  creditors  were  declared 
void :  lands  were  subject  to  claims  of  judgment  credit* 
tors,  to  be  set  off  on  execution  by  the  appraisal  of  three 
appraisers,  (d) 

Process  in  courts  of  justice  were  in  the  name  of  the 
king*  Insolvents  without  any  estate,  might  be  relieved 
from  imprisonment  by  two  assistants,  but  if  required  by 
the  creditor,  must  satisfy  the  debt  by  service.  Bills  and 
bonds  were  made  assignable,  and  assignees  might  main-* 
tain  suits  in  their  own  name. 

Magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  ministers  were 


(a)  1  Tramball,  453. 

.(b)  Ibid.  463. 

<c)  Greeo's  Colony  Laws,  od.  1716, 1718,  fol.  New  London,  p.  19. 

(d)  Ibid.  33,  61,  164. 
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authorized  to  many  persons ;  and  divorces  a  vinculo 
aOowed  for  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  or  desertion 
for  three  years.  A  maritime  code  was  enacted  regula- 
ting the  rights  and  duties  and  authorities  of  ship  owners, 
seamen,  and  others  concerned  in  navigation.(a) 

Bancroft  says,  '^  Connecticut  from  the  first  possessed 
unmixed  popular  liberty ;  the  government  was  in  hon* 
est  and  upright  hands,  and  the  little  strifes  of  rivalry 
never  became  heated.  The  magistrates  were  sometimes 
persons  of  no  ordinary  endowments :  but  though  gifts  Of 
learning  and  genius  were  valued,  the  state  was  content 
with  virtue  and  single  mindedness,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare never  suffered  at  the  hands  of  plain  men.  Education 
was  cherished ;  religious  knowledge  was  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  refinement,  alike  in  its  application  to 
moral  duties,  and  to  the  mysterious  questions  on  the 
nature  of  God,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  soul.  Forestalling 
was  successfully  resisted.  Education  was  always  es- 
teemed of  deepest  interest,  and  there  were  common 
schools  from  the  firsts  But  the  political  education  of 
the  people  was  due  to  the  happy  organization  of  the 
towns  which  here,  as  indeed  in  all  New  England,  consti- 
tuted each  separate  settlement  a  little  democracy  of 
itself.  In  Connecticut  citizenship  was  acquired  by  in- 
habitancy, was  lost  by  removal.  Each  town  meeting 
was  a  little  legislature;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  the 
affluent  and  more  needy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  were 
invested  v^th  equal  franchises*  There  the  taxes  of  the 
town  were  discussed  and  levied :  there  the  village  officers 
were  chosen:  there  roads  were  laid  out,  and  bridges 
voted :  there  the  minister  was  elected,  the  representa- 
tives to  the  assembly  were  instructed.  For  more  than 
a  century  peace  was  within  its  borders ;  and  with  tran« 


{a)  1  Story,  79,  80. 
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sient  interruptions,  its  democratic  institutions  unharmed* 
For  a  century,  with  short  exceptions,  its  history  is  the 
picture  of  colonial  happiness.  To  describe  its  condition 
is  but  to  enumerate  the  blessings  of  self-goyemment  as 
exercised  by  a  community  of  farmers,  who  have  leisure 
to  reflect,  who  cherish  education,  and  who  have  neither 
a  nobility  nor  a  populace." 

Indeed,  so  enchanting  is  the  picture  drawn  by  this 
master  mind,  that  one  can  hardly  suppress  die  deep 
emotion  which  is  excited  by  his  concluding  reflection, 
that  ^'  Those  days  will  never  return.  Time,  as  it  ad- 
vances, never  produces  an  old  piece,  but  unfolds  new 
scenes  in  the  grand  drama  of  human  existence ;  semes 
of  more  glory,  of  more  wealth,  of  more  action^  but  not 
of  more  tranquility  and  purity." 

A  distinguished  writer  and  jurist,  in  speaking  of  the 
statute  laws  of  Connecticut  as  securing  and  confinnin^ 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  has  said : 

^^  Government  and  laws,  have  been  erroneously  con- 
sidered, as  originating  in  the  prince  or  potentate,  and  the 
liberties  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  subjects  as 
flowing  from  their  free  benignity  and  good  will ;  for  this 
cause  the  subjects  exist  only  for  their  king ;  their  lives, 
liberty  and  property  are  all  devoted  to  his  honor,  plea- 
sure and  aggrandizement ;  whereas,  the  truth  in  fact  is, 
that  civil  government  is  ordained  of  Qod,  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  the  constitution  they  adopt,  and  the  per^* 
sons  they  appoint  to  bear  rule  over  them,  to  make  and 
to  execute  the  laws,  the  Almighty  recognizes  to  be  fais 
ministers,  acting  under  his  authority,  for  the  advance-* 
ment  of  order,  peace  and  happiness  in  society,  by  pro^ 
tecting  its  members  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  tbeii* 
natural,  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberties.  It  is  the 
office  and  duty  of  the  supreme  power  of  a  state,  to  enact 
and  in  some  proper  manner  promulgate  to  its  citizens 
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and  subjects  the  will  of  the  state,  w^ich  is  the  law  re*- 
specting  their  rights,  and  their  duties,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the  former,  and  comply 
with  and  perform  the  latter ;  also,  the  punishments  an- 
n^ced  to  the  various  infractions  of  the  piihlic  will,  dius 
declared  and  comprised  in  the  laws.     •  -   • 

^  In  republican  governments,  justice  ought  to  be  the 
principle,  the  public  good  the  object,  and  reason  and 
virtue  the  life  and  spirit  of  their  laws.  Statutes  are 
made  either  in  affirmance  of  natural  rights  and  duties 
and  declarative  of  them,  or  are  positive  regulations  for 
political  reasons,  respecting  certain  matters  and  things, 
in  themselves  indifferent 

^'  The  great  end  <^  civil  government  is  social  happi- 
ness ;  to  induce  us  to  respect  the  rights,  interests,  and 
feelings  of  others  as  our  own,  conformable  to  that  great 
command  in  the  law,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  rela- 
tive duties  from  man  to  man ;  Xfy  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  to  do  to  all  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us ;  luiowing  that  the  rights  and  enjoyments  of  others 
are  the  same  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us,  and  that  all  men 
are  brethren,  have  one  father,  who  is  God,  created  in 
his  image,  and  connected  in  one  great  family  under  the 
government  of  their  Ulustrious  head  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  of  the  potentates  and  powers  of  the  earth.  A  prac- 
tice universally  adopted  agreeable  to  these  principles 
and  rules,  would,  without  the  intervention  of  penal  laws, 
render  the  security  of  individuals  perfect,  and  advance 
the  harmony,  beauty,  and  happiness  of  society,  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  describe. 

"  The  legislatures  of  Connecticut,  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  objects,  have  calculated  their  laws  in 
direct  subserviency  thereto ;  and  to  compel  their  refrac- 
tory citizens  to  do  through  fear  of  punishment  what  they 
ought  to  do  from  principles  of  obedience.  The  first  law 
in  the  book  of  statutes  in  order  of  time  and  in  point  of 
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importance,  is  *  that  no  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away : 
no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained :  no  man's 
person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained,  banished,  dismembe- 
red, nor  any  ways  punished :  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  wife  or  children :  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be 
taken  away  from  him,  or  any  ways  endamaged  mider  the 
color  of  law  or  countenance  of  authority,  unless  clearly 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  state.' 

<^  These  great  essential  rights  are  derived  from  a  source 
above  all  that  is  human ;  are  holden  by  ^  tenure  supe- 
rior to  what  any  power  on  earth  can  cieate  or  give ;  it 
is  the  Ms^a  Charta  of  the  Deity,  thp  su]»reme  mlear  and 
governor,  which  grants  and  confirms  these  rights  to  man ; 
they  are  therefore  justly  called  natural  rights,  and  the 
violation  of  them  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nature,  and 
what  in  law  language  is  denominated  malum  in  se. 

'^  The  legislature  has  laid  this  as  the  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  a  system  of  laws  and  jurisprudence  calcu- 
lated to  secure  and  advance  in  the  best  possible  manner 
the  good  of  individuals,  and  the  public  peace  and 
safety-" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OP    LEGISLATIVE    POWER    UNDER    STATE    CONSTITUTIONS, 

§  78,  We  have  in 'the  preceding  chapters  considered 
the  history  of  legislation  among  the  ancients,  and  under 
the  government  of  three  of  the  American  colonies.  We 
shall  in  the  next  place  consider  the  legislative  power 
tinder  the  respective  state  constitutions.  The  bill  of 
tights  contained  in  the  respective  state  constitutions,  it 
is  true,  fixes  limitations  as  well  upon  the  power  of  civil 
tnagistrates  as  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the 
goyemments,  thejr  at  the  same  time  are  intended  to  secure 
the  civil  and  political  rights  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  thus  incidentally  have  an  important  and  controlling 
influence  upon  the  question  of  legislative  authority,  and 
must  be  taken  into  view  in  considering  this  branch  of 
our  subject 

The  constitution  of  Maine  contains  the  following  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  the  object,  design,  and  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  civil  compact  is  founded. 

**  We,  the  people  of  Maine,  in  order  to  establish  justice, 
ensure  tranquillity,  provide  for  our  natural  defence,  pro- 
mote our  common  welfare,  and  secure  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  acknowledging, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  in  affording  us  an  opportunity  so  favor- 
able to  the  design ;  and  imploring  his  aid  and  direction 
in  its  accomplishment,  do  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
free  and  independent  state,  by  the  style  and  tide  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  do  ordain  and  establish  the  follow- 
ing Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  same : 

'^  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent;  and 
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have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life 
and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  pro- 
perty,  and  of  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happi- 
ness. All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people;  all  free 
governments  are  founded  in  their  authority,  and  instituted 
for  their  benefit:  they  have,  therefore,  an  unalienable 
and  indefeasible  right  to  institute  government,  and  to 
alter,  reform,  or  totally  change  the  same,  when  their 
safety  and  happiness  require  it.  All  men  have  a  natural 
and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  no  one 
shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  iu  his  person,  lib-* 
erty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  and 
season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, nor  for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiments, 
provided  he  does  -not  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  ob- 
struct others  in  their  religious  worship ; — and  all  persons 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  as  good  members  of 
the  state,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  no  subordination  nor  preference,  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another,  shall  ever  be  established 
by  law,  nor  shall  any  religious  test  be  required  as  a  qual- 
ification for  any  office  or  trust  under  this  state ;  and  all 
religious  societies  in  this  state,  whether  incorporate,  or 
unincorporate,  shall  at  all  times  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  contracting  with 
them  for  their  support  and.maintenance.  Every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on 
any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  this  lib- 
erty. No  laws  shall  be  passed  regulating  or  restrainis^ 
the  freedom  of  the  press ;  and,  in  prosecutions  for  any 
publication  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  men  in  puln 
lie  capacity,  or  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  suflfhiges  of  the  people,  or  where  the 
matter  puUshed  is  proper  for  public  information,  the 
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truth  thereof  may  be  giy^i  in  erideace ;  and  in  all  in- 
dictments for  libels,  the  jnry,  after  having  received  the 
direction  of  the  court,  shall  have  a  right  to  determine,  at 
th^ir  discretion,  ibe  law  and  the  ikct.  The  peofde  shall 
be  secure  in  their  persons^  houses,  papers,  and  posses* 
sions  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures ;  and  no 
wsbrrant  to  search  any  place,  or  seize  any  p^son  or  thing 
shall  issue  without  a  special  designation  of  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  not 
without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  or  either, 
at  his  election :  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  and  have  a  copy  thereof :  to  be  confronted 
by  the  witnesses  against  him :  to  have  compvdsory  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor :  to  have  a 
speedy,  public,  and  impartial  trial ;  and,  except  in  triah 
by  martial  law  or  impeachment,  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinity* 
He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  furnish  or  give  evidence 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  pro^* 
perty,  or  privileges,  but  by  judgm^it  of  his  peers,  or 
the  law  of  the  land.  No  person  shall  be  hdd  to  ao^ 
swer  for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre* 
sentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  or  in  such  cases  of  o&nces  as  are  uso* 
ally  c<^izable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  ia  cases 
arising  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  duiger.  The 
legislature  shall  provide  by  law  a  suitable  and  impartial 
mode  of  selecting  juries ;  and  their  usual  number  and 
unanimity,  in  indictments  and  convietimis,  riiall  be  held 
indispensable*  No  person  for  the  same  (^nee  shall  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  Sanguinary  lavs 
shall  not  be  passed ;  all  penalties  and  punishments  shdOi 
be  proporticmed  to  the  offence ;  excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  ctwi  tmr 
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unusual  punishmente  inflicted.  All  persons,  before  con- 
viction, shall  be  bailable  except  for  capital  offences, 
where  the  proof  is  evid^it,  or  the  presumption  great ; 
and  the  priritoge  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  wh«i  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion the  public  safety  may  require  it  The  Ic^slature 
shall  pass  no  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  no  attainder 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  nor  forfeiture  of  estate* 
Treason  against  this  state  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  it,  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfqrt  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason, 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  confession  in  open  court  The  laws  shall 
not  be  suspended,  but  by  the  legislature  or  its  authority. 
Vio  person  shall  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  under 
military  law,  except  such  as  are  employed  in  the  army 
or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war,  or  public  danger.  The  people  have  a  right,  at 
all  timeSi  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  to  as- 
semble and  consult  upon  the  common  good,  to  give  in- 
structions to  their  representatives,  and  to  request  of 
eillier  department  of  the  govemm^dti  by  petiticm  or  re- 
moBstrance,  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  grievances. 
Ev^  citisen  has  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  aims  for  the 
eommon  defence;  and  this  right  shall  never  be  ques-* 
tioned.  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
military  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  in  aU  times,  be  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power.  No  soldier  shall,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
eonsent  of  the  owner  or  occupant,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  Every  person 
tot  an  injury  done  him  in  his  person,  reputation,  property, 
or  inmiunities,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law ; 
and  r^^  and  justice  shall  be  administered  fredy  and 
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Without  sale,  completely  and  without  d^iial,  promptlj 
and  without  delay.  In  all  civil  suits,  and  in  all  oMitio* 
yersies  concerning  property,  the  parties  shall  hare  a  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  heretofore 
been  otherwise  practised :  the  party  claiming  the  right 
may  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  or  either^  at 
his  election.  Priyate  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  uses  without  just  compensation ;  nor  unless  the 
public  exigencies  require  it  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  rep* 
resentatives  in  the  legislature.  No  title  of  nobility  or 
hereditary  distinction,  privilege,  honor,  or  emolument^ 
shall  ever  be  granted  or  confirmed ;  nor  shall  any  office 
be  created,  the  appointment  to  which  shall  be  ibr  a 
longer  time  than  during  good^ehayior.  The  enumera^ 
tion  of  certain  rights  shall  not  impair  nor  deny  othera 
retained  by  the  people." 

§  79.  By  the  constitution  of  this  state,  all  the  li^slative 
power  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  HcfMe  of  Re- 
preserOativeSj  and  a  Senate^  each  to  haye  a  negative  on  the 
other,  and  bcOh  to  be  styled  the  Legisktiure  of  Maine;  and 
the  style  of  their  acts  and  laws  shall  be,  *'  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislatmre 
assembled."  Ihe  House  of  RepreserUatioes  consists  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  hundred  meni' 
hers,  elected  by  qualified  electors.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  The 
Senate  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  thaA 
thirty-one  members,  elected  by  qualified  electors.  The 
Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments ;  and 
when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  are  to  be  on  oath  or  affir- 
mation. Each  body  has  the  right  to  elect  its  own  offi* 
cers.  Each  house  is  the  judge  of  the  election  or  quali-> 
fications  of  its  own  members.  A  majority  to  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  compel  the  absent  members  to  attendi  in  such 
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manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  provides. 
Each  house  may' expel  or  punish  a  member  for  disor- 
derly conduct 

The  legislature  is  required  to  convene  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  annually ;  and  has  full  power 
to  make  and  establish  all  reasonable  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  defence  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
state,  not  repugnant  to  the  state  constitution  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Every  bill  or  resolution 
having  the  force  of  law,  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
both  houses  is  necessary,  except  on  questions  of  adjourn- 
ment, which  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  must  be 
presented  to  the  governor,  and  if  he  approve  it,  he  must 
sign  it ;  if  not,  he  must  return  it  with  his  objections  to 
the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  which  must 
enter  his  objections  at  large  on  the  jownals,  and  pro- 
ceed to  re-consider  it.  If  it  shall  then  be  passed  by 
two-thirds  of  both  houses,  it  becomes  a  law,  and  has 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  signed  by  the  governor. 
But  in  such  cases,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  or  resolution  must  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
both  houses  respectively.  If  not  returned  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  five  days  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him, 
Sundays  excepted,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  if  signed  by 
him — unless  the  legislature  by  an  adjournment  prevent 
a  return,  in  which  event  it  has  the  same  force  and  effect, 
unless  returned  within  three  days  after  their  next  session. 

§  80.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  Massa* 
chusetts  declares, 

"  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  admin- 
istration of  government,  is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the 
body  politic,  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals 
who  compose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  safety 
and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of 
life :  and  whenever  these  great  objects  are  not  obtained^ 
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the  people  have  a  li^t  to  alter  the  gorenimeiity  aiHl  to 
take  measaies  neoesaary  for  their  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 

'*  The  body  politic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  assoda- 
tion  of  individuals.  It  is  a  social  compact,  by  which 
the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each 
citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shidl  be  governed 
by  certain  laws  for  the  common  good.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  people,  therefore^  in  framing  a  constitution  of  go* 
yernmenty  to  provide  for  an  equitable  mode  of  making 
laws,  as  well  as  for  an  impartial  interpretation  and  a 
faithful  execution  of  them ;  that  every  nian  may,  at  all 
times,  find  his  security,  in  them. 

'*  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  acknow- 
ledging, with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Great 
Legislator  of  the  Universe,  in  affording  us,  in  the  course 
of  His  Providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and 
peaceably,  without  fraud,  violence,  or  surprise,  of  en- 
tering into  an  original,  explicit,  and  solemn  compact  with 
each  other  ;  and  of  forming  a  new  constitution  of  civil 
government,  for  oorsdves  and  posterity ;  and  devoutly 
imj^oring  his  direction  in  so  interesting  a  design,  do 
agree  upon,  ordain,  and  establish,  the  following  dedara^ 
tion  of  rights  and  frame  of  government,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

Then  follows  a  declaration  of  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  declares, 

«'  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain 
natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights :  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  eujoying  and  defending 
th^  lives  and  liberties ;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing, 
and  protecting  property ;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and 
obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness.     . 

<'  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all  men  in  so- 
ciety, publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
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Ubirerse.  And  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  mdested,  or 
restrained  in  bis  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshiping 
€k>d  in  tbe  manner  and  seasons  most  agreealble  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  or  for  his  religious  pro- 
fession or  sentiments ;  provided  he  doth  not  disturb  the 
public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religious  worship. ' 

^^  As  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  civil  government,  essentiall  j  depend 
upon  piety,  religion,  and  morality ;  and  as  these  cannot 
be  generally  diffused  throughout  the  community,  but  by 
the  institution  of  a  public  worship  of  God,  and  of  public 
institutions  in  piety,  religion,  and  moraliQr ;  therefore,  to 
promote  their  happiness,  and  to  secure  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  their  government,  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  their  legislature 
with  power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislature 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  authorise  and  require,  the  seve- 
ral towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic, 
or  religious  societies,  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their 
own  expense,  for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality  in  all 
eases,  where  such  provision  shall  hot  be  made  volun^ 
tarily. 

"  All  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  have  also  a  right 
to,  and  do,  invest  their  legislature  with  authority  to  en- 
join upon  all  the  subjects  an  attendance  upon  the 
instructions  of  the  public  teachers,  as  aforesaid,  at  stated 
times  and  seasons,  if  there  be  any  one  whose  instruc- 
tions they  can  conscientiously  and  conveniently  attend : 

^'Provided,  notwithstanding,  that  the  several  townsi^ 
parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious 
societies,  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with 
them  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 

« All  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of 
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pidbiic  worship,  and  of  tbe  puMic  teachers  aforesaid, 
shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  tiie  sup- 
port  of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own  reli- 
gious sect  or  denomination,  provided  there  be  any,  on 
whose  instruction  he  attends ;  otherwise  it  may  be  paid 
towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
parish  or  precinct  in  which  the  said  moneys  are  raised. 

^  And  eyery  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning 
themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  com* 
monwealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
lai^ ;  and  no  subordination  of  any  sect  or  denomination 
to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law. 

«  The  people  of  this  'commonwealth  have  the  sole  and 
exdusive  right  of  goveming  themselves,  as  a  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  state :  and  do,  and  forever  here- 
after shall,  eicercise  and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be  by  them 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congress  assembled. 

'^AU  poww  residing  originally  in  the  people,  and 
being  derived  from  them,  the  several  magistrates  and 
officers  of  government  vested  with  audiority,  whether 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  are  their  substitutes  and 
agents,  and  are  at  all  times  accountable  to  them. 

"  No  man,  or  corporation,  or  association  of  men,  have 
any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or  particular  and 
exclusive  privil^es,  distinct  from  those  of  the  commu- 
nity, than  what  arises  from  the  consideration  of  services 
rendered  to  the  public*  And  this  title  being,  in  nature, 
neither  hereditary  nor  transmissible  to  children  or  de- 
scendants, or  relations  of  blood,  the  idea  of  a  man  bom 
a  magistrate,  lawgiver,  or  judge,  is  absurd  and  un- 
natural* 

**  Government  is  instituted  far  the  common  good :  for 
the  protection,  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  tbe 
pe<^le :  and  not  for  the  profit,  honourior  private  interest 
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of  any  one  man,  family,  or  any  one  class  of  m^i. 
Therefore,  the  people  alone  have  an  incontestable,  ima'* 
lienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  institute  goTemment, 
and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally  change  the  same,  when 
their  protection,  safety,  prosperily,  and  happiness  re- 
quire it 

<'  In  order  to  prevent  those  who  are  vested  with  au^ 
tbority  from  becoming  oppressors,  the  people  have  a 
right,  at  such  periods  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
establish  by  the  frame  of  government,  to  cause  their 
public  officers  to  return  to  private  life,  and  to  fill  up 
vacant  places  by  certain  and  regular  elections  and  ap^ 
pointments. 

*^  All  dections  ought  to  be  free :  and  all  the  inhabit 
tants  of  this  commonwealth,  having  such  qualifieationa 
as  they  shall  establish  by  their  frame  of  government, 
have  an  equal  right  to  elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected 
for  public  employments. 

''  Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  pro« 
tected  by  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  according  to  the  standing  laws.  He  is  obliged 
consequently,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  expense  of 
this  protection;  to  give  his  personal  service,  or  an 
equivalent,  when  necessary.  But  no  part  of  the  property 
of  any  individual  can,  with  justice,  be  taken  from  him, 
or  applied  to  the  public  use,  without  his  own  consent,  <» 
that  of  the  representative  body  of  the  people.  In  fine, 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  not  controllable  by 
any  other  laws  than  those  to  which  their  constitutional 
representative  body  have  given  their  consent.  And 
whenever  the  public  exigencies  require  that  the  property 
of  any  individual  should  be  appropriated  to  public  uses, 
he  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  therefor. 

**  Every  subject  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  find  a 

.  certain  remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all 

injuries  or  wrongs  which  he  msy  receive,  in  his  pa!8on, 
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property,  or  eliancter.  He  oii^t  to  obtain  fight  and 
justice  freely^  and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it—* 
completely,  and  without  any  denial— »promplly,  and  with- 
out delay— conformably  to  tiie  laws* 

'<  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  or 
offence,  until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially 
and  formally,  described  to  him;  or  be  compelled  to 
accuse  or  furnish  eyidence  against  himself.  And  erery 
person  shall  have  a  right  to  produce  all  proofs  that  may 
be  favourable  to  him;  to  meet  the  witoesses  against 
him,  face  to  face,  and  be  fully  heard  in  his  defence,  by 
himself,  or  hi;  counsel,  at  his  election.  And  no  person 
shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  despoiled  or  deprived  of 
his  property,  inunimities,  w  privileges^  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  lib* 
erty,  or  estate,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
law  of  the  land. 

^And  the  legislature  shall  not  make  any  law  that 
shall  subject  any  p«»on  to  a  capital  or  infiunous  punish^* 
ment  (exerting  for  the  government  of  the  army  and 
navy)  without  trial  by  jury. 

'^  In  criminal  prosecutions  the  verification  of  facts,  in 
the  vicinity  whaie  they  hiqppen,  is  one  of  die  greatest 
securities  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citiaen# 

"  Every  person  has  a  right  to  be  secure  finom  all  un* 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  houses 
his  papers,  and  all  his  possessions.  All  warrants,  there- 
fore,  are  contrary  to  this  rights  if  the  cause  or  foundation 
of  them  be  not  previously  supported  by  oath  or  affirnuu 
tion ;  and  if  the  order,  in  a  warrant  to  §K»vil  officer,  to 
make  search  in  all  suspected  plaees,  or  to  arrest  one  or 
more  suspected  persons,  or  to  seise  their  jnoptfty,  be 
not  accompanied  with  a  q>ecial  designation  of  the  peop* 
sons.  Of  objects  of  search,  anest  or  seisme.  And  no 
warrant  ought  to  be  issued  but  in  such  cases,  and  with 
the  formalities  pnpsciibed  by  the  laves. 
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"  In  all  eonbroveraes  concerning  property,  and  in  all 
suits  between  two  or  nxire  persons,  (except  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  otherwise  used  and  prac^ 
tised,)  the  parties  hare  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury ;  and 
this  method  c^  procedure  shall  be  held  sacred, — unless, 
in  cases  arising  on  the  high  seas,  and  such  as  relate  to 
mariner's  wages,  the  legislature  shall  hereafter 'find  it 
necessary  to  alter  it 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  security  of 
freedom  in  a  state ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
strained in  this  commonwealth. 

<<  The  people  hare  a  right  to  keep  and^to  bear  arms 
for  the  common  defence.  And  as,  in  time  of  peace, 
armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be 
maintained,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature :  and 
the  military  power  shall  always  be  held  in  exact  subor- 
dination to  the  civil  authority,  and  be  governed  by  it 

^'•A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  ccmstant  adherence  to  those  of 
piety,  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  fru- 
gality, are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  advanta- 
ges of  liberty,  and  to  maintain  a  free  government  The 
people  ought,  consequently,  to  have  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  those  principles,  in  the  choice  of  their  offic^cs 
and  representatives,  and  they  have  a  right  to  require  of 
their  lawgivers  and.  magistrates,  an  exact  and  constant 
observance  of  them,  in  the  formation  and  execution  of 
all  laws  necessary  for  the  good  administration  of  the 
commonwealth. 

'<  The  people  have  a  right,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
manner,  to  assemble  to  conralt  upon  the  common  good  $ 
give  instruction  to  their  representatives ;  and  to  request 
of  the  legislative  body,  by  the  way  of  addresses,  peti- 
tions, or  remonstrances,  redress  of  the  wrongs  done  them, 
and  of  the  grievances  they  suffer* 

|<  The  power  of  sufl|>enduig  Uie  laws,  or  the  execution 
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of  the  lawB,  ought  never  to  be  exerdsed  but  by  the 
l^slatuie ;  or  b j  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  such  particular  cases  onlj  as  the  l^islature  shall 
expressly  provide  for. 

"  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
either  bouse  of  the  legislature,  is  so  essential  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of 
any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  complaint,  in 
any  other  court  or  place  whatsoever. 

^<  The  legislature  ought  frequently  to  assemble,  for  the 
ledress  of  grievances,  for  correcting,  strengthening,  and 
confirming  the  laws,  and  for  making  new  laws,  as  the 
common  good  may  require. 

'*  No  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  impost,  or  duties,  ought  to 
be  established,  fixed,  laid,  or  levied,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  without  the  eonsent  of  the  people,  or  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature. 

^^  Laws  made  to  punish  for  actions  done  before  the 
existence  of  such  laws,  and  which  have  not  been  de- 
dared  crimes  by  preceding  laws,  are  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
free  government. 

''  No  person  ought,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be 
dedared  guilty  of  treason  or  felony  by  the  legislature* 

"  No  magistrate,  or  court  of  law,  shall  demand  exces- 
sive bail  or  sureties,  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments. 

^^  In  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  and  in 
time  of  war,  such  quarters  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  by 
the  civil  magistrates,  in  manner  ordained  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

"No  person  can,  in  any  case,  be  subjected  to  law 
martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  pains  by  virtue  of  that 
law,  (except  those  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  and 
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except  the  militia  in  actual  service,)  but  by  the  authority 
of  the  l^islature. 

'^  It  is  essential  to  the  pieservation  of  the  rights  of 
every  individual,  his  life,  liberty,  property  and  character, 
that  there  be  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citusai 
to  be  tried  by  judges  as  free,  impartial,  and  independent, 
as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  the  best  policy,  but  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  of  every  citizen,  that  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  should  hold  their  offices  as  long  as 
they  behave  themselves  well ;  and  that  they  should  have 
honorable  salaries,  ascertained  and  established  by  stand- 
ing laws. 

^^  In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legis- 
lative department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and 
judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them :  the  executive  shall 
never  exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  or 
either  of  them:  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them :  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 


men." 


§  81.  By  the  constitution  of  this  state,  the  legislative 
department  is  formed  of  two  branches,  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives^  each  having  a  negative  on  the 
other.  They  assemble  every  year,  and  are  styled  '^  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts^^  They  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  erect  and  constitute  judicatures  and 
courts  of  record,  or  other  courts,  to  be  held  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth  to  hear,  try  and  determine,  all 
causes.  They  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make, 
ordain  and  establish,  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  rea- 
sonable orders,  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  directions, 
or  instructions,  either  with  or  without  penalties,  either 
for  civil  or  military  purposes ;  to  impose  and  levy  taxes, 
duties  and  excises ;  to  set  forth  the  powers  and  duties  of 
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the  civil  and  milttarj  officers,  and  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence aud  support  of  government  The  Senate  consists 
of  forty  persons,  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  commonwealth^  for  j;he  disr 
tricts  set  apart  for  them  by  the  General  Court.  The 
Senate  is  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature :  it  has  full 
power  to  determine  its  own  proceedings,  choose  its  own 
officevs,  and  to  be  a  court,  with  full  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  all  impeachments  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
leseutatives  against  any  office  or  officers  of  the  com- 
monwealtfa ;  not  less  than  sixteen  members  to  constitute 
a  quorum. 

The  Mouee  of  Mepreeentativee  is  a  representation  of  the 
people  annually  elected,  and  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  equality ;  dected  according  to  the  number  of  ratable 
polld  to  which  each  town  is  entitled.  They  have  power 
to  impose  fines  upon  towns  as  shall  neglect  to  choose 
and  return  members  to  represent  the  same.  The  House 
of  Repnsentatives  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  all  impeoduBents  are  to  be  made  by  them 
and  tried  by  the  senate. 

They  have  power  to  make  all  money  bills  with  the 
consMit  of  the  senate,  the  bills  to  originate  with  the 
house*  Not  leas  than  sixty  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  It  judges  of  the  return  and  election  of  its  own 
m^iibers,  elects  its  own  officers,  punishes  its  members 
for  aaxy  misconduct  towards  themselves,  or  for  a  breach 
of  the  public  peace.  No  member  can  be  arrested  or  held 
to  bail  while  in  the  assembly,  or  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  it* 

The  senate  has  the  samei  powers  in  like  cases. 

The  senate  and  house  together  try  all  cases  where 
their  tighto  and  privileges  are  concerned,  or  their  own 
members. 

No  bill  or  resolve  of  the  soate  or  house  of  represei^ 
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tatives  can  become  a  law,  or  have  force  as  such,  until  it 
has  been  laid  before  the  governor  for  his  revisal,  who,  if 
he  approve  it,  must  sign  it :  but  if  not,  he  must  return  it 
with  his  objections  in  writing  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated,  which  must  enter  his  objections  at  lutge  on 
their  records,  and  re-consider  it ;  and  if  passed  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  it  then  has  the 
fbrce  of  a  law.  But  in  such  cases,  the  vote  must  be  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for  or 
against  it  entered  on  the  record.  By  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  it  is  provided,  '<  If  any  bill  or  resdve 
shall  be  objected  to,  and  not  approved  of  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  if  the  general  court  shall  adjourn  within  five 
days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
governor  for  his  approbation,  and  thereby  prevent  his 
returning  it  with  his  objections,  as  fNrovided  by  the 
constitution ;  such  bill  or  resolve  shall  not  become  a  law, 
nor  have  force  as  such." 

§  82.  The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  as  altered  and 
amended  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  179B, 
contains  a  bill  of  rights,  as  follows : 

'^AU  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent: 
Therefore,  all  government,  of  right,  originates  from  the 
people,  is  founded  in  consent,  and  instituted  for  the 
general  good. 

<^  All  men  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  inherent 
rights— among  which  are,  the  enjoying  and  delbnding 
life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
property;  and,  in  a  word,  of  seeking  and  obtaining 
happiness. 

•*  When  men  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  sur- 
render up  some  of  their  natural  rights  to  that  society,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  others ;  and  veitliaut 
such  an  equivalent  the  surrender  is  void« 

'<  Among  the  natural  rights,  some  are^in  their  very 
nature  unalienable,  because  no  equivalent  caa  be  given 
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or  receired  for  them.    Of  this  kind  are  the  rigkt9  qf 
comoience. 

^^  Every  individual  has  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
ta  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
c(Miseience  and  reason;  and  no  person  shall  be  hurt| 
nolestedf  or  restrained  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate, 
for  worshiping  Gkkl  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  af  his  own  conscience,  or  for  his  religious  pro- 
fession, sentimeatSy  or  persuasion ;  provided  he  doth  not 
disturb  the  public  peace,  or  disturb  others  in  their  reli- 
gious worship. 

''  As  morality  and  piety,  rightly  grounded  on  evangeli- 
cal principles,  will  give  the  best  and  greatest  security  to 
government,  and  will  lay,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the 
strongest  obligations  to  due  subjection ;  and  as  the  know- 
ladjge  of  these  is  most  likely  to  be  propagated  through  a 
society  by  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  public  instruction  in  morality  and  religion ; 
therefore,  to  promote  these  important  purposes,  the 
peo{de  of  this  state  have  a  right  to  empower,  and  do 
hereby  fully  empower,  the  legislature,  to  authorize,  from 
time  to  time,  the  several  towns,  parishes,  bodies  corpo- 
rate, or  religious  societies,  within  this  state,  to  make 
adequate  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  public  protestant  teachers  of  pieiy^ 
religion,  and  morality : 

^^Pmcided^  no^mihiUmditig^  That  the  several  tovnis, 
parishes,  bodies  corporate,  or  religious  societies,  shall  at 
all  times  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  own 
public  teachers,  and  of  contractifig  with  them  for  their 
support  and  maintenance :  And  no  person  of  any  one 
particular  religious  sect  or  denomination,  shall  ever  be 
compelled  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  another  persuasion,  sect,  or  denomination. 

^'And  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning 
themselves  quietly,  and  as  good  citiz^is  of  the  state, 
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shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and 
no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another,  shall  ever  be  established  by  law. 

"  And  nothing  herein  shall  be  understood  to  affect  any 
former  contracts  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministry ; 
but  all  such  contracts  shall  remain,  and  be  in  the  same 
state,  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been  made. 

"  The  people  of  this  state  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  state ;  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall^ 
exercise  and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  rights 
pertaining  thereto,  which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be, 
by  them  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  congress  assembled. 

**  All  power  residing  originally  in,  and  being  derived 
fVom  the  people,  all  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  go- 
vernment are  their  substitutes  and  agents,  and  at  all 
times  accountable  to  them. 

^'  No  officer  or  place  whatsoever,  in  government,  shall 
be  hereditary — the  ability  and  integrity  requimte  in  all 
not  being  transmissible  to  posterity  or  relations. 

"  Government  being  instituted  for  the  common  benefit^ 
protection,  and  security  of  the  whole  community,  and  not 
for  the  private  interest  or  emolument  of  any  one  man, 
family,  or  class  of  men ;  therefore,  whenever  the  ends  of 
the  government  are  perverted,  or  public  liberty  mani* 
festly  endangered,  and  all  other  means  of  redress  are 
ineffectual,  the  people  may,  and  of  right  oi^ht  to,  reform 
the  old,  or  establish  a  new  government  The  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression, 
is  absurd,  slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

"  All  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  every  inhabitazrt 
of  the  state,  having  the  proper  qualifications,  has  an  equal 
right  to  elect,  and  be  elected,  into  office. 

^  Every  member  of  the  eommunity  has  a  right  to  be 
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protected  by  it,  in  the  eirjojrment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property ;  be  is  therefore  bound  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  expense  of  such  protection,  and  to  yield  his  per- 
sonal service  when  necessary,  or  an  equivalent.  But  no 
part  of  a  man's  property  shall  be  taken  from  him,  or 
applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that 
of  the  representatiye  body  of  the  people.  Nor  are  the 
inhabitants  of  this  state  controllable  by  any  other  laws 
than  those  to  which  they,  or  their  representative  body, 
have  given  their  consent 

'^  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  scrupubus  about 
the  lawfulness  of  bearing  arms,  shall  be  compelled 
thereto,  provided  he  will  pay  an  equivalent. 

*^  Every  citizen  of  this  state  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries 
be  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or  character ;  to 
obtain  right  and  justice  freely,  without  being  obliged  to 
purchase  it;  completely,  and  without  denial ;  promptly, 
and  without  delay,  conformable  to  the  laws. 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  or 
offence,  until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially, 
and  formally,  described  to  him:  nor  be  compelled  to 
accuse  or  furnish  evidence  against  himself  And  every 
person  shall  have  a  right  to  produce  all  proofs  that  may 
be  favourable  to  himself;  to  meet  the  witnesses  against 
him  face  to  face ;  and  to  be  fully  heard  in  bis  defence,  by 
himself  and  counsel.  And  no  person  shall  be  arrested, 
imprisoned,  despoiled,  or  deprived  of  his  property,  im- 
munities, or  privileges,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  estate,  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  ihe  law  of  the  land. 

<'  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried,  after  an  ac- 
quittal, for  the  same  crime  or  offence.  Nor  shall  the 
l^[idatnre  make  any  law  that  ^all  subject  any  person 
to  a  capital  punisbm^it,  (exceptiag  for  the  government 
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of  the  anaj  and  navji  and  the  militia  in  actnal 
without  trial  by  jury. 

*^  In  criminal  prosecutions^  the  trial  of  facts,  in  the  vi- 
cinity where  they  happen,  is  so  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  of  the  citiaens,  that  no 
orime  or  offence  ought  to  be  tried  in  any  other  county 
than  that  in  which  it  is  committed,  except  in  cases  of 
general  insurrection  in  any  particular  county,  when  it 
shall  appear  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  that  an 
impartial  trial  cannot  be  had  in  die  county  whrae  the 
offence  may  be  committed,  and  upon  their  report  the 
legislature  shall  think  proper  to  direct  the  trial  in  the 
nearest  county  in  which  an  impartial  trial  can  be 
obtained, 

^'  All  penalties  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  nature 
of  the  oflfence.  No  wise  l^islature  will  affix  the  same 
punishment  ti>  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and  the  like, 
which  they  do  to  those  of  murder  and  treason.  Where 
the  same  undistinguished  severity  is  exerted  against  all 
offences,  the  people  are  led  to  foiget  the  real  distinction 
in  the  crimes  themselves,  and  to  commit  the  most  fla- 
grant  with  as  little  compunction  as  they  do  the  lightest 
c^nces.  For  the  same  leason,  a  multitude  of  sangui- 
nary laws  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust  The  true  design 
of  all  punishm^its  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate, 
mankind. 

"  Tivery  person  hath  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seisures  of  his  perscm,  his 
houses,  his  papers,  and  all  his  possessions.  Therefore, 
all  warrants  to  search  suspected  places,  or  arrest  a  per- 
son for  examination  or  trLal,  in  prosecution  for  Griminul 
mattexs,  are  contrary  to  this  right,  if  the  cause  or  foun- 
dation of  th^Di  be  not  previously  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation;  and  if  the  order  in  a  warrant  of  a  civil 
officer,  to  make  search  in  suspected  places,  or  to  arrest 
one  or  more  suspected  persons,  or  to  seize  their  property. 
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be  not  aceompasied  with  a  q^al  dMigaatmi  cf  tha 
persons  or  objects  of  search,  arrest,  or  seizure ;  and  no 
warrant  ought  to  be  iaraed,  but  in  cases,  and  with  the 
formalities,  piwciibed  by  law. 

^'  In  all  G(«itroyersies  concerning  property,  and  in  all 
suits  between  two  or  more  persons,  excepting  in  cases 
wherein  it  hath  been  heretofore  otherwise  used  and 
practised,  the  parties  have  a  li^t  to  a  trial  by  jury ;  and 
this  right  shall  be  deemad-saered  and  inviolable ;  but  the 
l^slatnre  may,  by  the  constitution,  be  empowered  to 
make  such  regulations  as  wiB  prevent  parties  from 
having  as  many  trials  by  jury,  in  the  same  suit  or  action, 
as  hath  been  heretofore  allowed  and  practised,  and  to 
extend  the  dvil  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  die  peace  to 
the  trials  of  suits  where  the  sum  demanded  in  damages 
doth  not  exceed  four  pounds,  saving  the  right  of  appeal 
to  either  party.  But  no  such  r^pdations  shall  take  away 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  any  case  not  in  this  article 
before  excepted,  unless  in  cases  respecting  manners' 
wages. 

^'  In  order  to  reap  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  ines- 
tiaiable  privilege  of  the  trial  by  jury,  great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  that  none  but  qualified  persons  should  be  ap* 
pointed  to  serve ;  and  such  ought  to  be  fully  compen- 
sated for  their  travel,  time,  and  attendance. 

^'  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
fteedmn  in  a  state ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  inviolably 
preserved. 

"  Setrospeetive  laws  are  highly  injurious,  oppressive, 
and  unjust#  No  such  laws,  therefore,  should  be  made, 
either  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes,  or  the  punishment 
of  offences. 

^  A  well  regulated  militia  is  the  proper,  natural,  and 
sure  defence  of  a  state. 

^<  Standing  armies  are  dangetons  to  liberty^  and  ought 
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not  to  be  mised  or  kept  up,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature. 

'<  In  all  cases,  and  at  all  tunes,  the  military  ought  to 
be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  goyemed  by  the 
civil  power. 

'^  No  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  shall  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  and  in 
time  of  war,  such  quarters  ought  not  to  be  matle  but  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  a  manner  ordained  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

'<  No  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  fl^all  be 
established,  fixed,  laid,  or  levied,  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  or  authDrity  derived 
from  that  body. 

*'  The  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  them,  ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  legisla- 
ture, or  by  authority  derived  therefrom,  to  be  exercised 
in  sufh  particular  cases  only  as  the  legislature  shall  ex- 
pressly provide  for. 

.  '^  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
either  house  of  the  l^slature,  is  so  essential  to  the  rig^huts 
of  the  people,  that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any 
action,  complaint,  or  prosecution,  in  any  othar  court  or 
place  whatsoever. 

^^The  legislature  shall  assemble  for  the  redress  of 
public  grievances,  and  for  making  such  laws  as  the 
public  good  may  require. 

^'  The  people  have  a  right,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
manner,  to  assanble  and  consult  upon  the  public  good, 
give  instructions  to  their  representatives,  and  to  request 
of  the  legislative  body,  by  way  of  petition  or  remon- 
strance, redress  of  the  wrongs  done  them,  and  of  the , 
grievances  they  suffer. 

^'  No  magistrate  or  court  of  law  shall  demand  excessive 
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bail  or  stixeties,  iiDpose  excessire  fines,  or  inflict  oruel  or 
imusued  punishments. 

"  No  person  can,  in  anj  case,  be  subjected  to  law 
martial,  or  to  any  pains  or  penalties  by  Tirtue  of  that 
law,  except  those  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  and 
except  the  militia  in  actual  service,  but  by  authority  g[ 
the  l^islature. 

^'  It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
every  individual,  his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  charactw, 
that  there  be  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws  and 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  be  tried  by  judges  as  impartial  as  the  lot  of  bomanity 
will  admit.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  best  policy,  but 
for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  should  hold  their 
offices  so  long  as  they  behave  well ;  subject,  however,  to 
such  limitations,  on  account  of  age,  as  may  be  provided 
by  the  constitutioa  of  the  state ;  and  that  they  should 
have  honourable  salaries,  ascertained  and  established  by 
standing  laws. 

''  Economy  being  a  most  essential  virtue  in  all  states, 
especially  in  a  young  one,  no  pension  shall  be  granted 
but  in  consideration  of  actual  services ;  and  sudi  pen- 
sions ought  to  be  granted  with  great  caution  by  the 
legidature,  and  never  for  more  than  one  year  at  a 
time. 

'^  In  the  government  of  this  state,  the  three  essential 
powers  thereof,  to  wit:  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  each  other,  as  the  nature  of  a  free  govern- 
ment will  admit,  or  as  is  consistent  with  that  chain  of 
connexion  that  binds  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution 
in  one  indissoluble  bond  of  unity  and  amity. 

^'  A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution^  and  a  constant  adherence  to  justice, 

17 
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aoodenitioii,  temperance,  mdastry,  frugality,^  and  ail  the 
aocial  virtues,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  good  government ;  the  peo- 
ple ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  all 
those  principles  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  require  of  their 
lawgivers  and  magistrates  an  exact  and  constant  ob^ 
servance  of  them  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  the 
laws  necessary  for  the  good  administration  of  the  go* 
veniment*" 

§  83.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  a  SeruOe  and  Hoase  of  RqpresentatifDe^^ 
each  having  a  negative  on  the  other ;  and  are  styled 
^'  The  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire."  This  court 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  erect  and  constitute  all 
courts,  to  hear,  try  and  determine  all  causes,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  of  whatever  kind  soever ;  and  also,  to 
make^  ordain,  and  establish,  all  manner  of  wholesome 
and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes,  ordinances,  direc- 
tions, and  instructions,  with  or  without  penalties,  not 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  as  they  may  judge  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  state,  and  for  the  governing 
and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  same,  for 
the  necessary  support  and  defence  of  the  government  of 
the  state ;  and  to  name  and  settle  annually,  or  provide 
by  fixed  laws,  the  naming  and  settling  of  all  civil  officers 
within  the  state ;  such  officers  excepted  whose  election 
or  appointment  is  otherwise  provided  fbr ;  and  to  pre^ 
scribe  the  duties,  powers,  and  limits,  to  all  the  civil  and 
military  officers;  and  also  to  impose  and  levy  fines, 
duties,  imposts,  taxes,  and  assessments,  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  state  for  the  support  of  government. 

The  Senate  consists  of  twelve  members,  elected  annu- 
ally :  it  is  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  Senate 
has  full  power  to  elect  its  own  officers,  judge  of  the  re- 
turns and  election  of  its  members,  to  hear  and  try  all 
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inpeaehments  against  the  officers  of  the  state,  to  ksae 
sonmnons,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  with 
all  the  powers  necessary  to  a  court  of  trials. 

The  ShuMe  of  Jispresentatives  is  composed  of  members 
annually  elected,  and  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
equality ;  elected  according  to  the  number  of  ratable 
votes  in  each  town.  This  branch  of  the  legislature  is 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  state,  and  all  impeachments 
originate  with  them,  but  are  tried  by  the  senate.  All 
monejf  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representa^ 
tiTes;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments,  as  on  other  bills.  A  majority  constitutes 
a  quorum ;  but  when  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  house 
of  reiNresentatives  elected  shall  be  present,  the  assent  of 
two-thirds  of  those  members  is  necessary  to  render  their 
acts  and  proceedings  valid.  Thoy  have  power  to  choose 
their  own  officers,  and  are  the  judges  of  the  elections  and 
qualifications  of  their  members;  and  to  punish  their 
members  for  contempt,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  journal  of  the  proceedings,  and  all  the  public 
acts  of  both  houses  must  be  printed  immediately  after 
every  adjournment  or  prorogation.  Every  bill  and  re* 
scdve  which  shall  have  passed  both  houees  must,  before 
it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor ;  and,  if 
he  approves  it,  he  must  sign  it ;  and  the  same  course  of 
proceeding  is  required  in  case  of  his  disapproval,  as 
under  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  before  cited. 

§  84.  The  constitution  of  Vermont  contains  the  foU 
lowing  declaration  of  rights : 

<^  That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable 
rights,  amongst  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty, '  acquiring,  possessii^,  and  protecting 
property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety ;  therefore,  no  male  person,  bom  in  this  countiy, 
or  brou^t  from  over  sea,  ought  to  be  holdea  by  law  to 
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8erv€  any  person  as  a  senranty  slave,  or  apprentice,  after 
he  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  nor  female, 
in  like  manner,  after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  imless  they  are  hound  by  their  own  consent,  after 
they  arrive  to  such  age,  or  bound  by  the  law  ibr  the 
payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like. 

^'  That  private  property  ought  to  be  subservient  to 
public  uses  when  necessity  requires  it;  nevertheless, 
when  any  person's  property  is  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  the  owner  ought  to-  receive  an  equivalent  in 
money. 

<<  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  and  understandings,  as  in  their 
opinion  shall  be  regulated  by  the  word  of  God :  and  that 
no  man  ought  to,  or  of  right  can,  be  compelled  to  attend 
any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support  any  place  of 
worship,  or  maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience;  nor  can  any  man  be  justly 
deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a  citizen,  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments  or  peculiar  mode  of 
religious  worship ;  and  that  no  authority  can  or  ought  to 
be  vested  in,  or  assumed  by,  any  power  whatever,  that 
Bhall  in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any  mann«  con- 
trol, the  rights  of  conscience)  in  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  worship.  Neverthelel^s,  every  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  ought  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  or 
Lord's  day,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship, 
which  to  them  shall  seem  most  agreeable  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God. 

<<  Every  person  within  this  state  ought  to  find  a  certain 
remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries 
or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his*  person,  properly, 
or  character :  he  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely, 
{md  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it ;  completely. 
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and  without  unj  denial ;  pronpfly,  and  without  delay ; 
conformably  to  the  law. 

<<  That  the  people  of  this  state,  by  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, have  the  sole,  inherent,  and  exclusive  right 
of  governing  and  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the 

same. 

*«  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and  con- 
sequently derived  from,  the  people ;  therdbre,  all  officers 
of  government,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  are 
their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times,  in  a  legal 
way,  accountable  to  them. 

^'  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for 
the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the 
people,  nation,  or  community,  and  not  for  the  particular 
emolument  or  advantage  of  any  single  man,  family,  or 
set  of  men,  who  are  a  part  only  of  that  community ;  and 
that  the  community  hath  an  indubitable;  unalienable,  and 
indefeasible  right  to  reform  or  alter  government,  in  sudi 
manner  as  shall  be,  by  that  community,  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal 

*^  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free  and  without  cor- 
ruption, and  that  all  freemen,  having  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence, common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the 
community,  have  a  right  to  elect  officers,  and  be  elected 
into  office,  agreeably  to  the  r^ulations  made  in  this 
OHistitution. 

<«  That  every  member  of  society  hath  a  right  to  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  Ub»ty,  and  property, 
and  therefore  is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  to- 
wards the  expense  of  that  protection,  and  yield  his 
personal  service,  when  necessary,  or  an  equivalent 
thereto ;  but  no  part  of  any  person's  property  can  be 
justly  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses,  without 
his  consent,  or  that  of  tbe  representative  body  of  free- 
men ;  nor  can  smy  naii;  who  is  conscientiously  scrupu- 
lous of  bearing  arms,  be  jusdy  compelled  thereto,  if  he 


// 
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will  pay  such  equivalent ;  nor  are  the  people  bound  by 
any  law  but  such  as  they  have  in  like  mannar  assented 
to,  for  their  common  good ;  and  previous  to  any  law- 
being  made  to  raise  a  tax,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  raised  ought  to  appear  evident  to  the  legislature  to 
be  of  more  service  to  the  community  than  the  money 
would  be  if  not  collected* 

''That,  ih.  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offences^  a 
person  hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his 
counsel ;  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses ;  to  call  for 
evidence  in  his  favor,  and  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  his  country ;  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  which  jury,  he  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor 
can  he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself; 
nor  can  any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
except  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  hia 
peers. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  themselves, 
their  houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  free  from  search 
or  seizure;  and,  therefore,  warrants  without  oath  or 
affirmation  first  made,  affording  sufficient  foundation  for 
them,  and  whereby  any  officer  or  messengw  may  be 
conmianded  or  required  to  seardi  suspected  places ;  or 
to  seijse  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her,  or  their  prc^rty, 
not  particularly  described,  are  contrary  to  that  right,  and 
ought  not  to  be  granted. 

''  That  when  an  issue  in  fact,  proper  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  jury,  is  joined  in  a  court  of  law,  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred. 

'^  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  freedom  of  speech, 
and  of  writing  and  publishing  their  sentiments,  concern- 
ing the  transactions  of  government,  and  therefore  the 
fireedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained. 

<'  The  freedom  of  deUbevation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
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the  legislatme,  h  so  essential  to  ike  rights  of  the  people, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  ibundatioa  of  any  accusation  or 
prosecution,  action  or  complaint,  in  any  other  court  or 
place  whatsoever. 

^  T^^Pgy^^  ^f  8aq>ending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  ough^eyer  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  l^slatuie, 
or  by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised  in  such 
particular  cases  as  this  constitution,  or  the  legidature, 
aball  provide  for. 

^'  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for.  the 
defence  of  themselves  and  the  state ;  and,  as  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they 
GVif^t  not  to  be  kept  up ;  and  that  the  military  should 
be  kept  under  strict  subovdination  to,  and  governed  by, 
the  civil  power, 

**  That  no  person  in  this  state  can,  in  any  case,  be 
subjected  to  law  martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  pains 
by  virtue  of  that  law,  except  those  employed  in  the 
army,  and  the  militia  in  actual  service. 

^  The  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely  nesessary  to  pre* 
serve  the  blessings  of  Uberty,  and  keep  government  free ; 
the  peo[de  ought,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  these  points,  in  the  choice  of  officers  and  representa- 
tives, and  have  a  right,  in  a  legal  way,  to  exact  a  due 
and  constant  regard  to  them,  from  their  legislators  and 
magistrates,  in  making  and  executing  such  laws  as  are 
necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  state. 

"  That  all  people  have  a  natural  and  inherent  right  to 
emigrate  from  one  state  to  another  that  will  receive 
them. 

^'  That  the  people  liave  a  right  to  assemble  together 
to  consult  for  their  common  good :  to  instruct  their  re- 
presentatives :  and  apply  to  the  legislatiue  for  redress 
ievances  by  address^  petition,  or  leroonstrance. 
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<^  That  no  persoa  shall  be  liable  to  h9  tiaosported  out 
of  this  state  for  trial  of  any  offence  committed  wltliia 
the  same." 

§  85.  The  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ver« 
mont,  according  to  its  constitution,,  is  veste^  iiy^fouge 
of  JRepresmtaiives^  and  consists  of  perscxis  irolinS^d  for 
wisdom  and  virtue,  chosen  by  ballot  annually.  They 
haye  power  to  elect  their  own  officers,  prepare  bills  and 
enact  them  into  laws,  judge  of  the  election  and  qualifica- 
tions of  their  own  members,  expel  or  punish  them  for 
misdemeanors,  impeach  state  criminals,  grant  charters  of 
incorporations^  constitute  towns,  cities  and  counties,  and 
elect  judges,  sheriffs,  and  justices ;  and  together  with  the 
council,  elect  all  military  officers,  and  have  all  power 
necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  state*  The  style 
of  the  laws  passed  is,  ^'  It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont." 

By  sec  16  of  chapter  2,  it  is  provided,  "  To  the  end 
that  laws,  before  they  are  enacted,  may  be  more  ma- 
turely considered,  and  the  inconvenience  of  hasty  deter- 
minations, as  much  as  possible,  prevented,  all  bills  which 
originate  in  the  assembly  shall  be  laid  before  the  gover- 
nor and  council  for  their  revision  and  concurrence,  or 
proposals  of  amendment ;  who  shall  return  the  same  to 
the  assembly,  with  their  proposals  of  amendment,  if  any. 
in  writing ;  and  if  the  same  are  not  agreed  to  by  th< 
assembly,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  governor  and 
council  to  suspend  the  passing  of  such  bill  until  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature :  Provided,  that  if  the  governor 
and  council  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  return  any  such 
bill  to  the  assembly,  with  written  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, within  five  days,  or  before  tlie  rising  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  same  shall  become  a  law." 

§  8^.  The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  contains  the 
following  preamble  and  declaration  of  rights : 

'<The  people  of  Connecticut,  acknowledging,  with 
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gratitude,  the  good  providence  of  God,  in  having  per- 
mitted them  to  enjoy  a  free  government,  do,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  define,  secure,  and  perpetuate  the 
liberties,  rights,  and  privities  which  they  have  derived 
from  their  ancestors,  hereby,  after  a  careful  consideration 
and  revision,  ordain  and  establish  the  following  constitu- 
tion and  form  of  civil  government. 

^'  That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty 
and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  established, 
we  declare : 

^'  That  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are 
equal  in  rights :  and  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exclusive  public  emoluments  or  privileges 
from  the  community. 

'*  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
an.d  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority, 
and  instituted  for  their  benefit ;  and  that  they  have  at 
all  times  an  imdeniable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter 
their  form  of  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  expedient. 

"  The  exereise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  for  ever  be  free  to 
all  persons  in  this  state,  provided  that  the  right  hereby 
declared  and  established  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  to  justify  practices  in- « 
consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state. 

^'  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  Christian 
sect,  or  mode  of  worship. 

"  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  virrite,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  tibat  liberty. 

''  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  curtail  or  restrain  the 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  • 

''  In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels,  the  truth 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  shall  have  a  right 
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to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the 
of  the  eourt. 

"  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  searches  or 
seizures;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to 
seize  any  person  or  things,  shall  issue,  without  descri- 
bing them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  aflirmation. 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,  by  himself  and  by  counsel :  to  de* 
mand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be 
confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and  in 
all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  He  shall  not  be  com* 
pelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of  law. 
And  no  person  shall  be  holden  to  answer  for  any  crime, 
the  punishment  of  which  may  be  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  an  indictanent  of  a 
grand  jury ;  except  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger. 

<<  No  person  shall  be  arrested,  detained,  or  punished, 
except  in  cases  clearly  warranted  by  law. 

<<  The  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  just  compensation  therefor. 

'<  All  courts  shall  be  open ;  and  every  person,  for  an 
injury  done  him,  in  his  person,  property,  or  reputation, 
shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and 
justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  dday. 

^'  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
ftfles  imposed. 

"  All  prisoners  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offences,  where  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  greats;  and  the 
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pnyUeges  of  the  writ  of  habcM  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  inyasioa  tho 
public  safety  maj  require  it ;  nor  in  any  case,  but  by  the 
legislature. 

'^  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by 
the  l^islature. 

^'  The  citizens  have  a  xight,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those 
invested  virith  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of 
grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition,  ad- 
dress, or  remonstrance. 

^^  Svery  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
himself  and  the  state. 

"  The  military  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  be 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

'^  No  sddier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartared  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  io  be  prescribed  by  law. 

''No  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honours 
shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

"  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate." 

§  87.  The  Constitution  of  this  state  declares  all  the 
legislative  power  of  that  state  to  be  vested  in  two  dis- 
tinct branches ;  the  one  is  styled  the  Senate^  and  the 
other  the  House  of  BepreserUaiwes^  and  both  together  are 
called  ^^Ihe  Cfenerdl  AuemblyJ'  The  style  of  the  laws 
is  '^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  gen^^  assembly  convened." 

The  Senate  consists  of  twelve  members,  annually 
dected.  The  JBbuse  of  Repre^efniatkoes  consists  of  elect- 
ors residing  in  towns  from  which  they  are  elected,  and 
are  proportionate  to  the  inhabitants.  The  senate  has 
power  to  elect  their  own  officers,  except  the  president. 
The  house  to  elect  all  its  officers,  and  a  majority  in 
each  branch  constitutes  a  quorum.    Each  house  deter* 
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mines  the  rule  of  its  proceedings,  punishes  its  members, 
and  have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  a  l^slature. 

The  debates  of  each  house  are  required  to  be  public, 
except  on  such  occasions  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house, 
may  require  secresy ;  and  each  house  must  keep  a  jour- 
nal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publish  the  same  in  case 
one-fifth  of  its  members  shall  require  it,  except  such 
parts  as  a  majority  shall  deem  to  require  secresy. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  must 
be  presented  to  the  governor,  and  if  he  approve  it,  he 
must  sign  it ;  and  if  not,  return  it  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  with  his  objections,  within  three  days, 
Sundays  excepted.  When  returned,  his  objections  must 
be  entered  on  the  journal ;  and  if  the  l^^lature,  upon 
re-consideration,  shall  pass  it,  it  becomes  a  law.  If  the 
legislature  by  its  adjournment,  prevent  its  return  within 
the  time  prescribed,  it  does  not  liecome  a  law. 

§  88.  The  first  Constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1777:  it  was  afterwards  amended  in  1801. 
In  the  year  1821,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  which 
was  in  force  up  to  the  year  1846,  when  the  constitution 
was  again  re-modeiled,  and  which  is  now  in  force. 

This  constitution  contains  a  bill  of  rights;  the  first 
sixteen  sections  of  which  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

^  No  member  of  this  state  shall  be  disfranchised,  or 
deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges,  secured  to 
any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the 
judgment  of  his  peers. 

"  The  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
heretofore  used,  shall  remain  inviolate  forever.  But  a 
jury  trial  may  be  waived  by  the  parties  in  all  civil  cases, 
in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  The  free  execcise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profes- 
sion and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  prderence, 
shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  state  to  all  mankind ;  and 
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110  pe»oa  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  be  a  witness 
on  account  of  his  opinions  cm  matters  of  religious  belief; 
but  the  liberty  ol  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be 
go  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  jus- 
tify practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this 
state* 

''  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva-^ 
sion,  the  public  safety  may  require  its  suspension. 

'^  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  shall  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
be  inflicted,  nor  shall  witnesses  be  unreasonably  de- 
tained. 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  inAunous  crime,  (exc^t  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, and  in  cases  of  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service ; 
and  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war,  or  which 
this  state  may  keep  with  the  consent  of  congress  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  in  cases  of  petit  larc^iy,  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  legislature,)  unless  on  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury ;  and  in  any  trial  in  any  court 
whatsoever,  the  party  accused  shall  be  allowed  to  appear 
and  defend  in  person  and  with  counsel,  as  in  civil  actions. 
No  person  shall  be  subject  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offence ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled  in  an}F 
criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself ;  nor  be 
deprived  (^  life,  liberty,  or  prc^rty,  without  due  pro- 
eess  of  law ;  nor  shall  private .  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

'^  When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  any  public 
use,  the  compensation  to  be  made  therefor,  when  such 
compensation  is  not  made  by  the  state,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury,  or  by  not  less  than  three  commission- 
ers appointed  by  a  court  of  record,  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law.  Private  roads  may  be  opened  in  the  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  in  every  case  the  necessity  of 
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^  toad,  and  the  amouBt  of  all  damage  to  be  mstamed 
by  the  opening  thereof,  shall  be  fijrst  determined  by  a 
jury  of  freeholders,  and  such  amount,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  the  proceeding,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
to  be  benefitted. 

"  Erery  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right ;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  re- 
strain or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions  or  indictments,  for  libels,  the 
truth  may  be  given  in  evid^ioe  to  the  jury ;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  matter  chaiged  as  libel-' 
lous  is  true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted,  and  t^e 
jury  AaH  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the 
fact. 

'^  The  assent  of  two4hirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  of  the  legislature,  shall  be  requisite  to  every 
bill  appropriating  the  public  moneys  or  property  for 
local  or  private  purposes. 

'^  No  law  shall  be  passed,  abridging  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  department  thereof;  nor  shall  imy  divorce 
be  granted,  otherwise  than  by  due  judicial  proceedings ; 
nor  shall  any  lottery  hereafter  be  authorized,  or  any  sale 
of  lottery  tickets  allowed,  within  this  state. 

''  The  people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state ; 
and  all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail,  from  a  defect 
of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people. 

^'  All  feudal  tenures  of  every  description,  vdth  all  their 
incidents,  are  declared  to  be  abolished ;  saving,  however, 
alt  rents  and  services  certain  which  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore have  been  lawfully  created  or  reserved. 

'^  All  lands  vfithin  tfads  state  are  dedared  to  be  allodial^ 
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80  tbaty  snliject  only  to  the  liabttitj  to  escheat,  the  entire 
and  absolute  property  is  yested  in  the  owners  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates. 

^^  No  lease  or  grant  of  agricultural  land  for  a  longer 
period  than  twelve  years,  hereafter  made,  in  which  shall 
he  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of  any  kind,  shall  be 
valid 

'^  All  fineS;  quarter  sales,  or  other  like  restraints  upon 
alienation  reserved,  in  any  grant  of  land  hereafter  to  be 
made,  shaH  be  void. 

'*  No  purchase  or  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  this 
state,  made  since  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  made,  of,  or  with  the  Indians,  shall  be  valid, 
unless  made  under  the  authority  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  l^slature." 

§  89.  By  this  last  constitution,  the  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly.  The  Senate  consists 
of  thirty-two  members,  and  aie  chosen  every  two  years* 
The  Assembly  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
members,  annually  elected.  The  former  branch  is 
dected  from  the  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided, 
each  district  being  entitled  to  one  member.  The  mem* 
bers  of  the  assembly  are  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties,  according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  A 
majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a  quorum,  and  each 
house  determines  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  judges  the 
dections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
and  chooses  its  own  officers,  except  the  president  of  the 
senate.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  all 
bills  passed  by  one  house,  maybe  amended  by  the  other. 
The  enacting  dause  of  all  bills  is,  "  The  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, do  enact  as  follows."  The  legislature  has  power  to 
alter  and  regulate  the  proceedings  and  jurisdiction  in 
law  and  equity ;  they  may  establish  local  courts  of  civil 
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Mid  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  proTide  for  the  election  of 
local  officers ;  to  provide  by  law  for  the  registry  of  bills 
and  notes  issued  as  money ;  provide  for  the  oxganization 
of  cities  and  villages^  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  as- 
sessments, contracting  debts,  and  borrowing  money ;  may 
provide  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  office,  or  declaring 
offices  to  be  vacant ;  and  have  such  other  and  further 
powers  as  are  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people. 

No  bill  can  be  passed  unless  by  the  assent  of  a  ma«. 
jority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
legislature;  and  the  question  upon  the  final  passage 
must  be  taken  immediately  upon  its  last  reading,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  entered  on  the  journal.  No  private  or 
local  bill,  which  may  be  passed  by  the  l^slature,  can 
embrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  delegate  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  such 
further  powers  of  local  legislation  and  administration,  as 
it  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Every  bill  which 
passes  the  senate  and  assembly  must,  before  it  becomes 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor :  if  he  approves,  he 
must  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  must  return  it  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  that  house  in  which  it  originated,  which  must 
enter  such  objections  at  large  on  the  journal,  and  proceed 
to  re-consider  it  If,  after  such  re-consideration,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  pass  the  bill,  it  must 
be  sent  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  must  be  re-con- 
fiidered ;  and  if  approved  by  all  the  members  present,  it 
becomes  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  tiie 
governor.  But  in  such  cases,  the  vote  of  both  houses 
must  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  entered  on 
their  respective  journals.  If  the  bill  is  not  returned  by 
the  governor  within  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  it 
shall  be  presented  to  him,  it  becomes  a  law  in  the  same 
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maofieras  if  he  bad  8^[ned  it,  unlenthe  leigidataie  aball^ 
by  their  adjounun^nt,  pieyeot  ils  return,  in  whiob  caw 
it  does  not  become  a  law. 

There  is  quite  an  anomaly  in  the  provisions  respediiig 
the  passage  of  those,  bills  which  the  goyemor  returns 
with  his  objections.  No  bill,  it  will  be  perceiyed,  can  be 
passed  undw  one  provision  of  the  constitution^  unless  ii 
receive  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  all  the  roemben 
elected  to  eadi  branch  of  the  legislature ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  both  branches  is  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  diere- 
fore^  eighty-one  constitutes  a  majority  that  must  vote  for 
the  bill  originally.  A  majority  of  each  house,  by  anotiMr 
provision,  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  businow ;  henee^ 
sixty-five  is  a  majority  of  the  house,  and  seysnteen  a 
majority  of  the  senate ;  making  the  total  number  to  um^ 
stitute  a  quormn  for  both  houses  eighty-two.  In  the 
event  that  all  the  residue  of  each  branch  sfaoold  see  fit 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  house  on  a  final  passage 
of  a  bill  vetoed  by  the  govemcNr,  two-thirds  of  sixty-five 
may  pass  the  bill  in  the  bouse,  and  two-thirds  of  seventeen 
may  pass  it,  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  senate :  tbat 
is,  twelve  may  pass  it  in  the  senate,  and  Uiirty-three  in 
the  house ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  veto  to  a  bill,  it 
may,  notwithstanding,  become  a  law  by  the  final  vote  of 
forty-five  members  of  the  l^islature ;  whereas,  if  it  bad 
not  been  objected  to  by  the  governor,  it  must,  in  ordev 
to  have  become  a  law,  have  received  the  vote  of  at  least 
eighty-one  members  of  the  legislature. 

The  clause  relative  to  those  bills  returned  with  the 
dissent  of  tlie  governor,  is  found  in  a  section  of  the  con** 
stimtion  posterior  to  the  other  provisions  above  refi»red 
to,  in  the  same  instrument* 

§  90.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  declares,  that 
the  legisLative  powers  shall  be  vested  in  a  General  Asv 
s^nbly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

19 
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It  also  ocmtftins  the  foHowing  provisioDS : 
*^  The  general  assembly  shall  meet  cm  the  first  Tues- 
day  of  December  in  every  year,  unless  sooner  convened 
by  the  governor. 

*'  Each  hoose  shall  choose  its  speaker  and  other  offi^ 
oeirs ;  and  the  senate  shall  also  choose  a  speaker  pro 
tempore^  when  the  speaker  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
govemofi 

^<  Each  house  shall  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members.  Contested  dections  shall  be  determined  by  a 
ecMnmittee,  to  be  sdected,  formed,  and  regulated  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  A  majority  of  each 
house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authoriaed,  by  law,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties 
as  may  be  provided. 

'^  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed<> 
ings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member,  but 
not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause ;  and  shall  have 
all  odier  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the  legislatuie 
of  a  free  state. 

'^  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  publish  them  weekly,  except  such  parts  as  may  re- 
quire secrecy.  And  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them, 
be  entered  on  the  journals. 

'<  The  doors  of  each  bouse  and  of  committees  of  the 
whole  shall  be  open,  unless  when  the  business  shall  be 
such  as  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

'^  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  <^  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

^'All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shaU  CHriginate  in  the 
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Jmniw  of  lepreBeatatives ;  but  tlie  soufee  nmy  pMpoM 
amendments,  as  in  other  bills.  ^    ^ 

'^Bvery  bill^  which  shall  haire  passed  both  houses, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  governor.  If  he  appiove,  he 
shall  sign  it;  but  if  he  shall  not  approve,  he  shall  retmi 
it,  with  his  objeetions,  to  the  house  in  wfaieh  it  shall 
hare  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objeotioiis  at  laige 
upon  their  journals,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If> 
after  such  reccmaderation,  two-thirds  of  that  honso  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  bes^rt,  with  the  obgeetioas^ 
to  the  other  house,  by  which  likewise  it  shall  be  reeoQ'^ 
sidered ;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  be  a  law.  But  in  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  n^rs,  and  tha 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  or  against  the  bill  shall 
be  (mtexed  on  the  journals  of  each  house  respeettvely. 
If  any  biU  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  within 
ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  maimer  as  if 
he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  general  asseodtily,  by  their 
adjournment,  prevent  its  return :  in  which  case  it  shaH 
he  a  law,  unless  sent  ba<^  within  three  days  after  their 
next  meeting. 

^'  Bvery  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the  con- 
eunK»ce  of  boUi  houses  may  be  necessary,  (except  en  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  preseirted  to  the  gov- 
onor,  and,  before  it  shall  take  effed;,  be  approved  by 
him,  or  being  disapproved,  shall  be  repassed  by  tw<^- 
thirds  of  both  houses,  aconrdiiig  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  case  of  a  Ull. 

"The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeaching. 

^AVl  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  Uie  Senate: 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  senators  shall  be 
upon  oath  or  aflkmatkm.    No  parson  shall  be  convicted 
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wfthcnrt  the  coacanreDce  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present." 

It  also  oontams  ^  foUowing  dedaration  of  rights : 

''  That  the  general^  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  goremmait  may  be  recognized  and  un* 
alterably  established,  We  declare  That, 

^'  All  man  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certam  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among 
whieh  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  lib- 
arty,  of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property  and 
rqputatxoD,  and  of  pursmng  their  own  happiness. 

'^All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
gofemments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted 
finr  tfaeir  peace,  safety  and  happiness :  For  the  advance- 
ment of  these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times,  an  unalienable 
and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  rrform,  or  abolish  their 
government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

'^AU  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to 
worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  thdr 
own  consciences :  no  man  can,  of  right,  be  compelled  to 
attrad,  eraet  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent :  no  human 
authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere 
With  the  rights  of  conscience :  and  no  preference  shall 
ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  establislimeBt  or 
modes  o(  worship. 

"  No  person  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God, 
«nd  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  shall,  on 
account  of  his  religious  soitiments,  be  disqualified  to 
hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  thiB  com- 

'^  Elections  shall  be  free  and  equaL 

^^  Trial  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore,  and  the  r%ht 
thereof  renmin  inviolate. 

^  The  printing  presses  shall  be  finee  to  every  -penoa 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
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kftare,  ^v  any  tfrasch  of  foyernineDt :  And  no  law  akall 
e?er  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  iree 
communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man ;  and  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write  and  prmt  on  any  subject,  being  responsiUe 
for  ttie  abase  of  that  liberty*  In  prosecutions  for  the 
publication  of  papers  investigatii^  the  official  conduct  of 
offioeiS)  or  men  in  a  puUic  capacity,  or  where  the  matter 
puUished  is  proper  for  public  information,  the  truth 
thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence :  And  in  all  indict* 
ments  fat  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  as 
m  other  cases. 

'^  The  people  shall  be  eecvre  in  tiieir  persmis,  houses^ 
papers  and  possessioos,  fiora  unreasoMMe  searches  and 
seizures :  And  no  warrant  to  siearcli  any  place,  or  to 
seiae  any  person  or  things,  shall  issue,  without  descri* 
bing  diem  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable 
cause  supported  byoatli  or  affirmation. 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  to  demand  the 
nature  and^cause  of  the  accusation  against  him ;  to  meet 
the  witnesses  £sGe  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
ibr  obtaining  witnesses  in  Us  favor,  and,  in  prosecutions 
by  indietment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  Ae  vicinage ;  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  can  he  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the 
judgoaent  of  his  peers,  eft  the  law  of  the  land. 

<<  No  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  office,  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally  by  information,  exc^t  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  Cft  naval  forces,  <Nr  in  the  militia  when 
in  actual  swvioe  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or,  by 
leave  of  the  court,  fw  oppression  and  misdemeanor  in 
office.  No  person  shall  for  the  same  office,  be  twice 
put  in  jeopsurdy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  any  man's 
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pgaferty  be  taktt  or  applied  to  public  uie,  witbout  tbe 
consent  of  his  representatives,  and  without  just  compen-^ 
sation  being  made* 

<^  All  courts  shall  be  open»  and  every  man,  for  an  in* 
jury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputation, 
shall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law,  and  right 
and  justice  administered,  without  sale,  daiial  or  delay. 
Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  commonwealth  in  such 
manner,  in  such  courts,  and  in  such  cases,  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  by  law  direct 

''No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised, 
unless  by  the  l^islature*  or  its  authority. 

''  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessivo 
fines  imposed,  nw  cruel  punishmaits  inflicted. 

"  All  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  suretien^ 
unless  for  capital  offiences,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or 
presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion^  the  public  safety  may  ks 
quire  it 

"  No  craomission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  gsel  de- 
livery shall  be  issued* 

"  The  person  of  a  debtor^  where  there  is  not  stroi^ 
presumption  of  ftaud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison, 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  No  ex  post  fado  lawy  nor  any  law  impairing  con- 
tracts shall  be  made. 

''  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by 
the  legislature. 

''  No  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  uoTi 
except  during  the  life  of  the  offendoTt  forfeituna  of  estate 
to  the  commonwealth :  the  estates  of  such  persons  as 
shall  destroy  their  own  lives,  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in 
case  of  natural  death:  and  if  anv  person  shall  be  kiUed 
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by  casualty,  there  shall  be  no  forfetture  by  mamm 
thereof. 

''  The  citimns  hare  a  right,  in  a  peaoeaUe  manner,  to 
assemble  together,  for  thieir  common  good,  and  to  apply 
to  those  iovested  with  the  powers  of  goTemment  for  re« 
dress  of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petiticMi, 
address,  or  remonstrance. 

^  The  right  of  citiaens  to  bear  arms,  in  defence  of 
thenus^ires  and  the  state,  shall  not  be  questioned. 

^*  No  standing  army  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  kept  up 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  military 
shall,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict  suboidi- 
nation  to  the  civil  power. 

^*  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  id 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

^^  The  l^slature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobilityi 
or  hereditary  distinction,  nor  create  any  office  the  ap- 
pointment of  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
during  good  behaviour. 

^'  Emigration  irom  the  state  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

'^  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers 
which  we  have  delegated,  We  declare.  That  every 
thing  in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers 
of  govornment,  and  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate." 

§  91.  On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1776,  in  a  provindal 
congress,  held  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  a  charter  of 
rights,  in  the  form  of  a  constitution,  was  adopted,  whiek 
was  riightly  amended  by  an  act  of  20th  S^tember, 
1777,  and  remained  the  fundamental  law  of  that  state, 
until  the  adopticm  of  a  new  constitution  in  1844.  The 
constitution  then  adopted  contained  the  following  provi* 
sions: 

''  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certain  natmal  and  unalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  those  of  enjoying  and  defendii^  lifo  and  liberty,  ae- 
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firing,  posseiMig,  and  protecting  pxofmrty,  and  <tf  par* 
suing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness. 

''All  political  powar  is  iab^rent  in  the  pec^le. 

''  Govemment  is  instituted  for  the  preteetion,  serority, 
and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  they  have  the  right  at  aU 
times  to  alter  or  refiNrm  the  same,  whenever  the  public 
good  may  require  it. 

''  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privi- 
l^;e  of  vrorshiping  Almighty  God  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  nor  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  be  compelled  to  attend  any  pla^e  of 
worship  contrary  to  his  iiuth  and  judgment ;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  obliged  to  pay  tithesi  taxes,  or  other  ratet^ 
for  building  or  repairing  any  church  or  churches^  place 
or  places  of  worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
minister  or  ministry  contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
r^ht,  or  has  deliberately  and  voluntarily  engaged  to 
perform. 

''  There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  (Hie  religious  sect 
in  preference  to  another.  No  religious  test  shall  be  re- 
quired  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust ; 
and  no  person  shall  he  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil 
right  merelj  on  account  of  liis  religious  principles. 

''  Kyery  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  ail  subjects,  bdng  req»onsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain 
or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In  all 
prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libel,  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evid^ice  to  the  jury ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  jury  that  the  matter  diarged  as  libellous  is  true,  and 
was  published  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends, 
the  party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

'^  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  4)apers  and  effidcts,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  wamnt  shall 
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isstie  but  upon  probable  cause^  supported  by  oath  of 
affirmatioD,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
seai^cbed^  and  the  papers  and  things  to  be  seized. 

"The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate ; 
but  the  legislature  may  authorize  the  trial  of  civil  suits^ 
when  the  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars, 
by  a  jury  of  six  men. 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury ;  to  be  informed  df  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his 
defence* 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal 
oflbnce,  unless  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  or  in  cases 
oognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  or  arising  in  the 
army  Or  navy,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

'^  No  person  shall,  after  acquittal,  be  tried  for  the  same 
ofiencCi  All  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable 
by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offdhces,  when 
the  proof  is  evident  or  presumption  great. 

^^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasdon, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it 

**  The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power. 

"  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  except  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

<<  Treason  against  the  state  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort    No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 

20 
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treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

^'  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
shall  not  be  iDflicted. 

<<  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation ;  but  land  may  be  taken  for 
public  highways  as  heretofore,  until  the  legislature  shatt 
direct  compensation  to  be  made. 

^^  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  any  action, 
or  on  any  judgment  founded  upon  contract,  unless  in  cases 
of  fraud  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  imprisoned  for  a  mili- 
tia fine  in  time  of  peace. 

'^  The  people  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble  together, 
to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  make  known  their 
opinions  to  their  representatives,  and  to  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

<<  This  enumeration  of  rights  and  privileges  shall  not 
be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the 
people," 

§  92.  It  also  provided : 

<«  The  powers  of  the  government  shall  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  departments — ^the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial ;  and  no  person  or  persons  belonging  to,  or 
constituting  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others, 
except  as  herein  expressly  provided. 

^^  The  legislative  power  shall  bo  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  General  Assembly, 

"  The  senate  shall  be  composed  of  one  senator  from 
each  county  in  the  state,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of 
the  counties,  respectively,  for  three  years, 

**  The  general  assembly  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers  annually  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  counties, 
respectively,  who  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  said 
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coQDties  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the  number 
of  tbeir  inhabitants. 

^'  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualificaticms  of  its  own  members,  and  a 
majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi* 
ness ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

'^  £acb  house  shall  choose  its  own  officers,  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  member. 

<^  Kach  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same ;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house,  on  any  ques- 
tion, shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be^ 
entered  on  the  journal. 

'^  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in 
which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

"All  bills  and  joint  resolutions  shall  be  read  three 
times  in  each  house,  before  the  final  passage  thereof; 
and  no  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  pass,  unless  there  be 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  body  personally 
present  and  agreeing  thereto :  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
members  voting  on  such  final  passage  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

"  AU  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
house  of  assembly ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  con- 
cur with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

<<  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  for 
appropriations  made  by  law. 

"  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  directly  or  indi- 
lectly  loaned  in  any  case. 
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^^  The  legislature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create  any 
debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  of  the  s^ate,  which 
shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate  with  any  previous  debts 
or  liabilities,  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  for  purposes  of  war  or  to  repel  invasion, 
or  to  suppress  insurrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  au« 
thorized  by  a  law  for  some  single  object  or  work,  to  be 
distinctly  specified  therein ;  which  law  shall  provide  the 
ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans,  to  pay  the  interest 
of  such  debt  or  liability  as  it  falls  due,  and  also,  to  pay 
and  discharge  the  principal  of  such  debt  or  liability 
within  thirty-five  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting 
thereof,  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  such  debt  or  lia^ 
bility,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  fully  paid  and  dis- 
charged ;  and  no  such  law  shall  take  effect  until  it  shall» 
at  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such  election :  and  all 
^loney  to  be  raised  by  the  authority  of  such  law  shall 
be  applied  only  to  the  specific  object  stated  therein^  and 
t/o  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby  created.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that 
has  been,  or  may  be  deposited  with  this  state  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

'*  No  divorce  shall  be  granted  by  the  l^islature. 

^^  No  lottery  shall  be  authorized  by  this  state ;  and  no 
ticket  in  any  lottery  not  authorized  by  a  law  of  this 
state,  shall  be  bought  or  sold  within  the  state. 

^'  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  or  depriving  a  party  of  any  remedy  for  enfor* 
cing  a  contract  which  existed  when  the  contract  was 
made. 

• 

"  To  avoid  improper  influences,  which  may  result 
from  intermixing  in  one  and  the  same  act  such  things  as 
hftve  no  proper  relation  to  each  other,  every  law  shall 
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embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in 
the  title. 

«^  The  laws  of  this  state  shall  begin  in  the  following 
style,  *  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assem- 
bly  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.' 

'^  The  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all 
money,  stock  and  other  property,  which  may  hereafter 
be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or  received  into  the 
treasury  under  the  provision  of  any  law  heretofore  passed 
to  augment  the  said  fund,  shall  be  securely  invested,  and 
remain  a  perpetual  fund;  and  the  income  thereof^ 
except  so  much  as  it  may  be  judged  expedient  to  apply 
to  an  increase  of  the  capital,  shall  be  annually  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  state ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or 
use  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any  other 
purpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

*<  No  private  or  special  law  shall  be  passed  authori- 
zing  the  sale  of  any  lands  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  a  minor  or  minors,  or  other  persons  who  may  at  the 
time  be  under  any  legal  disability  to  act  for  themselves. 
'*  The  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  house  shall  be  requisite  to  the  passage  of  every 
law  for  granting,  continuing,  altering,  amending,  or  re« 
newing  charters  for  banks  or  money  corporations;  and 
all  such  charters  shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  years. 

*^  Individuals  or  private  corporations  shall  not  be  au- 
thorized to  take  private  property  for  public  use,  without 
just  compensation  first  made  to  the  owners. 

*<  The  legislature  may  vest  in  the  circuit  courts  or 
courts  of  common  pleas,  within  the  several  counties  of 
this  state,  chancery  powers,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  fore- 
closure of  mortgages  and  sale  of  mortgaged  premises. 
^' Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houaey 
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shall  be  presented  to  the  governor :  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it ;  if,  after  such  reconsidera* 
tion,  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise 
be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law ;  but 
in  neither  house  shall  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  bill  shall  be  returned  to  it :  and  in  all  such 
eases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  governor,  within  five  days  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted) afler  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed 
it,  unless  the  legislature,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

^^  The  house  of  assembly  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeaching,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members ; 
and  all  impeachments  shall  bo  tried  by  the  senate :  the 
members,  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  to  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation  <  Truly  and  impartially  to  try  and  determine 
the  charge  in  question  according  to  evidence :'  and  no- 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  senate." 

§  93.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Delaware  vests 
the  legislative  power  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  by  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  counties. 

The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years  in  the  same 
manner. 
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Each  house  elects  its  speaker  and  other  officers ;  and 
also  each  house  whose  speaker  acts  as  governor  elects  a 
speaker  pro  tern. 

Each  house  also  are  judges  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  their  own  members,  and  a  majority 
constitutes  a  quorum ;  they  may  compel  the  attendance 
of  their  members,  determine  their  own  rules  of  proceed- 
ings, punish  their  own  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and  has  all  the  powers  necessary  for  a  legislature  of  a 
free  state. 

The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  these  cases  must  be  tried  by  the  sen* 

ate.     It  is  also  declared : 

« 

'^  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
house  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose 
alterations  as  in  other  biUs ;  and  no  bill,  from  the  opera* 
tions  of  which,  when  passed  into  a  law,  revenue  may 
incidentally  arise^  shall  be  accounted  a  bill  for  raising 
revenue ;  nor  shall  any  matter  or  clause  whatever,  not 
immediately  relating  to  and  necessary  for  raising  reve« 
Hues  be  in  any  manner  blended  with  or  annexed  to  a 
bill  for  raising  revenue.(a) 

<<  No  act  of  incorporation,  except  for  the  renewal  of 
existing  corporations,  shall  be  hereafter  enacted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  with  a  reserved  power  of  revocation  by 
the  l^islature ;  and  no  act  of  incorporation  which  may 
be  hereafter  enacted  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  longer 
period  than  twenty  years,  without  the  re^nactment  of 
the  legislature,  unless  it  be  an  incorporation  for  public 
improvement." 

§  94.  The  constitution  of  Maryland  contains  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  rights : 

'^  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  declaratory 


(a)  Art.  d,  (  14. 
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act^  Laving  assumed  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
such  claim,  endeavored,  by  force  of  arms,  to  subjugate 
the  united  colonies  to  an  unconditional  submission  to 
their  viriil  and  power,  and  having  at  length  constrained 
them  to  declare  themselves  independent  states,  and  to 
assume  a  government  under  the  authority  of  the  people : 
Therefore, 

'^  We,  the  delegates  of  Maryland,  in  free  and  full  con* 
vention  assembled,  taking  into  our  most  serious  conside* 
ration  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  good  constitution 
in  this  state,  for  the  sure  foundation  and  more  perma<- 
nent  security  thereof,  declare : 

^^That  all  government  of  right  originates  from  the 
people,  is  founded  in  compact  only,  and  instituted  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

'^  That  the  people  of  this  state  ought  to  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government 
and  police  thereof. 

^'  That  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  that  law,  and  to  the  benefit  of  sueh 
of  the  English  statutes,  as  existed  at  the  time  of  their 
first  emigration ;  and  which,  by  experience,  have  been 
found  applicable  to  their  local  and  other  circumstances, 
and  of  such  others  as  have  been  since  made  in  England, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  introduced,  used,  and 
practised  by  the  courts  of  law  or  equity :  and  also  to  all 
acts  of  assembly,  in  force  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  except  such  as  may  have 
since  expired,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  altered  by  acts 
of  convention,  or  this  declaration  of  rights — subject,  nev- 
ertheless, to  the  revision  of,  and  amendment  or  repeal 
by,  the  legislature  of  this  state ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Maryland  are  also  entitled  to  all  property  derived  to 
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them  from  or  imdet  the  ehartor  granted  by  hb  majesty 
CJiarlea  I.,  to  Cascilius  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore. 

^'That  all  persons  iBTcsted  with  the  legislative  or 
executive  powers  of  government  are  the  trutstees  of  the 
public,  and,  as  such,  accountable  for  their  ccnduet; 
wherefore,  whenever  the  ends  of  govermnent  are  per- 
verted, and  the  public  liberty  manifestly  endangered,  and 
all  other  means  of  redress  are  inefiectual,  the  people  may, 
and  of  right  ought  to  do,  reform  the  old,  or  establish  a 
new  gov^nment  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  against 
ttfbitrary  power  and  oppression  is  absurd,  slavish,  and 
destructive  <rf*  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

*'  That  the  right,  in  the  people,  to  participate  in  the 
kgislatttre,  is  the  best  security  of  liberty,  and  the  fi>un« 
dation  of  all  free  government ;  for  this  purpose  elections 
oiight  to  be  free  and  frequent,  and  every  man  having 
jffopertj  in,  a  common  interest  with,  and  an  attachment 
to,  the  community,  ought  to  have  a  right  of  suffrage. 

'^  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powenr 
tf  government  ought  to  be  for  ever  separate  and  distinct 
ficom  each  other. 

^^  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution 
t^  laws,  unless  by,  or  derived  from,  the  legislature,  ought 
to  be  exercised  or  allowed. 

^  That  freedom  of  speech  and  debate^  or  proceedings^ 
in  Uie  l^iiteture,  ought  not  be  impeached  in  any  other 
court  of  judicature. 

<'  That  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  ought 
to  be  fixedy  the  most  convenient  to  the  members  thereof, 
and  to  the  depoAUnry  of  public  records ;  and  the  legisla- 
t«e  ought  not  to  be  convened  or  held  at  any  other  place, 
but  from  evident  necessity. 

'*  That,  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  amending, 
stKi^ltheaiag,  and  preserving  the  laws,  the  legislature 
ought  to  be  frequently  convened. 

"  That  every  man  hath  a  right  to  petition  the  legisla- 

21 
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tare,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner. 

'<  That  no  aid,  charge,  tax,  burthen,  fee  or  fees,  ought 
to  be  set,  rated,  or  levied,  under  any  pretence,  without 
consent  of  the  legislature. 

'^  That  the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and 
oppressive,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  paupers 
ought  not  to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  government ; 
but  every  other  person  in  the  state  ought  to  contribute 
his  proportion  of  public  taxes,  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, according  to  his  actual  worth,  in  real  oir  personal 
property,  within  the  state;  yet  fines,  duties,  or  taxes 
^ay  properly  and  justly  be  imposed  or  laid,  with  politi- 
cal view,  for  the  good  government  and  benefit  of  the 
community. 

''  That  sanguinary  laws  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  far  bb 
is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  no  law  to 
inflict  cruel  and  unusual  pains  and  penalties  ought  to  be 
made  in  any  case,  or  at  any  time  hereafter. 

''  That  retrospective  laws,  punishing  facts  committed 
before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  de^ 
clared  criminal,  are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible 
with  liberty ;  wherefore,  no  ex  post  facto  law  ought  to 
be  made. 

"  That  no  law  to  attaint  particular  persons  of  treason 
or  felony,  ought  to  be  made  in  any  case,  or  any  time 
hereafter. 

^^  That  every  freeman,  for  any  injury  done  him  in  his 
person  or  property,  ought  to  have  remedy,  by  the  course 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  ought  to  have  justice  and 
right,  freely,  without  sale,  fully,  without  any  denial,  and 
speedily,  without  delay,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land. 

"  That  the  trial  of  facts  where  they  arise  is  one  of  the 
greatest  securities  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of 
the  people. 
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^  That,  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  every  man  hath  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him ;  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  charge  in  due  time  (if 
required)  to  prepare  for  his  defence;  to  be  allowed 
counsel;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him  ^  to  have  process  for  his  witnesses ;  to  examine  the 
witnesses  for  and  against  him,  on  oath  ;  and  to  a  speedy 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  without  wliose  unanimous 
consent  he  ought  not  to  be  found  guilty. 

^  That  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  in  a  court  of  common  law,  or  in  any 
other  court,  but  in  such  cases  as  have  been  usually 
practised  in  this  state^  or  may  hereafter  be  directed  by 
the  l^slature. 

'^  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  or  imprisoned; 
or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or 
outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or  de- 
prived of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  courts  of  law. 

"  That  all  warrants,  without  oath  or  affirmation,  to 
search  suspected  places,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  pro- 
perty, are  grievous  and  oppressive ;  and  all  general  war- 
rants to  search  suspected  places,  or  to  apprehend  sus- 
pected persons,  without  naming  or  describing  the  place 
or  the  person  in  special,  are  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

<^  That  there  ought  to  be  no  forfeiture  of  any  part  of 
the  estate  of  any  person,  for  any  crime  except  murder, 
Or  treason  against  the  state,  and  then  only  on  conviction 
and  attainder. 

*<  That  a  well  regulated  militia  is  the  proper  and  natu- 
ral defence  of  a  free  government. 

<<  That  standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
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ought  not  to  be  raised  or  kept  up  without  ccxismit  of  the 
l^islature* 

'^  That,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  the  military  ought 
to  be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  control  of,  the 
civil  power.  ^ 

<^  That  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in  any  hous9 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  and 
in  time  of  war,  in  such  manner  only  as  the  legislature . 
shall  direct 

^<  That  no  person,  except  r^[ular  soldiers,  mariners, 
and  marines  in  the  service  of  this  state,  or  militia  whea 
in  actual  service,  ought  in  any  case  to  be  subject  to,  or 
punishable  by,  martial  law. 

<<  That  the  independency  and  uprightness  of  judges 
are  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
and  a  great  security  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people ;  wherefore,  the  chancellor  and  judges  ought  to 
hold  commissions  during  good  behaviour ;  and  the  said 
chancellor  and  judges  shall  be  removed  for  misbehaviour, 
pn  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  governor,  upon  the  address  bf  the  general  assembly ; 
provided,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each 
house  concur  in  such  address.  That  salaries,  liberal, 
but  not  profuse,  ought  to  be  secured  to  the  chancellor 
and  the  judges  during  the  continuance  of  their  commis* 
sions,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  legisla* 
ture  shall  hereafter  direct,  upon  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  .of  this  state.  No  chancellor  or  judge 
ought  to  hold  any  other  office,  civil  or  military,  or  receive 
fees  or  perquisites  of  any  kind. 

<^  That  a  long  continuance  in  the  first  executive  de^ 
partment  of  power  or  trust,  is  dangerous  to  liberty ;  a 
rotation,  therefore,  in  those  departments,  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  permanent  freedom. 

^^  That  no  person  ought  to  hold,  at  the  same  timci 
more  than  one  office  of  profit,  nor  ought  any  person  in 
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public  trust  to  receive  any  present  fron^  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  or  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
tiiera,  without  the  approbation  of  this  state. 

^'  That,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worship  God 
in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  him,  all 
persons  professing  the  Christian  religion  are  equally  en- 
titled to  protection  in  their  religious  liberty ;  wherefore, 
no  person  ought  by  any  law  to  be  molested  in  his  person 
or  estate,  on  account  of  his  religious  persuasion  or  pro- 
fession, or  for  his  religious  practice ;  unless,  under  color 
of  religion^  any  man  shall  disturb  the  good  order,  peace, 
or  safety  of  the  state,  or  shall  infringe  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality, or  injure  others  in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious 
rights :  nor  ought  any  person  to  be  compelled  to  frequent, 
or  maintain,  or  contribute,  unless  on  contract;  to  main- 
tain any  particular  place  of  w<Mrship  or  any  particular 
ministry ;  (yet  the  l^islature  may,  in  their  discretion^ 
lay  a  general  and  equal  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  leaving  to  each  individual  the  power  of 
appointing  the  payment  over  of  the  money,  collected  from 
him,  to  the  support  of  any  particular  place  of  worship  or 
minister,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  own  de» 
nomination,  or  the  poor  in  general  of  any  particular 
county ;)  but  the  churches,  chapels,  glebes,  and  all  other 
property,  now  belonging  to  the  church  of  England, 
ought  to  remain  to  the  church  of  England  forever  And 
•11  acts  of  assembly  lately  passed,  for  collecting  moneys 
for  building  or  repairing  particular  churches  or  chapels 
of  ease,  shall  continue  in  force,  and  be  executed,  unless 
the  l^islature  shall,  by  act,  supersede  or  repeal  the  same : 
but  no  county  court  shall  assess  any  quantity  of  tobacco, 
or  sum  of  money,  hereafter,  on  the  application  of  any 
vestry-men  or  church-wardens ;  and  every  incumbent  of 
the  church  of  England,  who  hath  remained  in  his  parish, 
and  performed  his  duty,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
provision  and  support  established  by  the  act  entitled 
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*  an  act  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  in  this  province,"  till  the  November  court  of 
this  present  year,  to  be  held  for  the  county  in  which  his 
parish  shall  lie,  or  partly  lie,  or  for  such  time  as  he  hath 
remained  in  his  parish,  and  performed  his  duty. 

**  That  every  gift,  sale,  or  devise  of  lands,  to  any  min- 
ister, pubhc  teacher,  or  preacjier  of  the  gospel,  as  such, 
or  to  any  religious  sect,  order,  or  denomination,  or  to  or 
for  the  support,  use,  or  benefit  of,  or  in  trust  for,  any  min- 
ister,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  such, 
or  any  religious  sect,  order,  or  denomination  ;  and  every 
gift  or  sale  of  goods  or  chattels,  to  go  in  succession,  or  to 
take  place  after  the  death  of  the  seller,  or  donor,  to  or 
for  such  support,  use,  or  benefit,  and  also  every  devise  of 
goods  or  chattels  to  or  for  the  support,  use,  or  benefit  of 
any  minister,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
as  such,  or  any  religious  sect,  order,  or  denomination, 
without  the  leave  of  the  legislature,  shall  be  void,  except 
always  any  sale,  gift,  lease,  or  devise  of  any  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  two  acres,  for  a  church,  meeting,  or 
other  house  of  worship,  and  for  a  burying  ground,  which 
shall  be  improved,  enjoyed,  or  used  only  for  such  pur- 
pose, or  such  sale,  gift,  lease,  or  devise,  shall  be  void. 

'^  That  no  other  test  or  qualification  ought  to  be  re- 
quired, on  admission  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  than 
such  oath  of  support  and  fidelity  to  this  state,  and  such 
oath  of  office,  as  shall  be  directed  by  this  convention  or 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  and  a  declaration  of  a  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

'^  That  the  manner  of  administering  an  oath  to  any 
person,  ought  to  be  such  as  those  of  the  religious  per« 
suasion,  profession,  or  denomination,  of  which  such 
person  is  one,  generally  esteem  the  most  effectual  con- 
firmation by  the  attestation  of  the  divine  Being  ;  and  that 
the  people  called  Quakers,  those  called  Tunk^rs,  and 
those  called  Menonists,  holding  it  unlawful  to  take  an 
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oath  on  any  oceaaiony  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their 
solemn  affirmation  in  the  manner  that  Quakers  have 
been  heretofore  allowed  to  affirm ;  and  to  be  of  the  same 
avail  as  an  oath  in  all  such  cases  as  the  affirmation  of 
(Quakers  hath  been  allowed  and  accepted  within  this 
state  instead  of  an  oath.  And  further,  on  such  affirmar 
tion,  warrants  to  search  for  stolen  goods,  or  the  appre- 
hension or  commitment  of  offenders,  ought  to  be  granted, 
or  security  for  the  peace  awarded,  and  Quakers,  Tunk- 
ers,  or  Menonists  ought  also,  on  their  solemn  affirmation 
aforesaid,  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses  in  all  criminal 
cases,  (not  capital.) 

"  That  the  city  of  Annapolis  ought  to  have  all  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits,  agreeable  to  its  charter 
and  the  acts  of  assembly  confirming  and  r^ulating  the 
same,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  alterations  aS  may 
be  made  by  this  convention  or  any  future  legislature. 

''  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  to  be  inviolably 
preserved. 

"  That  monopolies  are  odious,  oontrary  to  the  spirit 
of  a  free  government,  and  the  principles  of  commerce, 
and  ought  not  to  be  suffered. 

''  That  no  title  of  nobility,  or  hereditary  honors,  ought 
to  be  granted  in  this  state. 

"  That  the  subsisting  resolves  of  this  and  the  several 
conventions  held  for  this  colony,  ought  to  be  in  force  as 
laws,  unless  altered  by  this  convention,  or  the  legislatuie 
of  this  state* 

'^  That  this  declaration  of  rights,  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  established  by  this  convention,  or  any  part 
of  either  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  altered,  changed,  or 
abolished  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  but  in  such 
manner  as  this  convention  shall  prescribe  and  direct." 

§  95.  The  constitution  of  Maryland  ordains  and  fixes 
the  legislative  power  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  Senate 
and,  a  House  of  Delegates,  called  together  ^^  The  General 
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Assembly  of  Maryland."  The  del^;ates  are  ciioseB  rmr 
voce  by  the  people.  They  are  the  judges  of  the  returns^ 
elections  and  qualifications,  of  their  own  members,  elect 
their  own  officers,  originate  all  money  bills,  propose  bills 
to  the  senate,  inquire  on  the  oath  of  witnesses  into  all 
complaints,  grieyances  and  offences,  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  state,  and  may  commit  any  person  for  any  crime 
to  the  public  jail,  there  to  remain  till  he  be  discharged 
by  due  course  of  law ;  may  expel  any  member  for  mi^H 
demeanors,  pass  and  examine  all  accounts  of  the  state 
relating  to  revenue;  may  call  for  public  and  official 
papers  and  records,  and  send  for  persons  whom  they 
may  deem  necessary  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries. 
The  house  of  delegates  may  punish  by  imprisonment 
any  person  for  contempt  or  disorderly  conduct  towards 
their  members,  or  by  arresting  and  assaulting  them,  and 
the  senate  exercises  the  same  power. 

The  Senate  is  elected  every  fifth  year  by  the  people 
vwa  voce^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  house  of  delegates^ 
'  and  exercises  the  same  power  over  their  members  stnd 
officers  as  the  house.  They  have  full  power  to  exercise 
their  judgment  in  passing  laws,  and  may  amend  any 
bill  from  the  house,  before  passing  upon  it ;  they  may 
originate  any  other  except  money  bills.  The  style  of 
the  laws  is,  ^^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland."  Every  bill  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
when  engrossed,  must  be  presented  by  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  in  the  senate,  to  the  governor  for 
the  time  being,  who  must  sign  the  same,  and  thereto 
affix  tile  great  seal  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
both  houses ;  and  must  be  reccmled  in  the  general  court 
office  of  the  western  shore,  and  in  due  time  printed,  pub- 
lished, and  certified,  under  the  great  seal,  to  the  several 
county  courts. 

It  is  declared,  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
general  assembly  of  tiiis  state  to  lay  an  equal  and 
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general  tax^  or  any  other  tax  on  the  people  of  this  state, 
for  the  support  of  any  religion."(a) 

§  96«  On  the  12th  June,  1776,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Vijginia,  assembled  in  convention,  adopted 
a  biU  of  rights,  as  follows  : 

'^  That  all  men  are*  by  nature  equally  free  and  inde* 
pendent,  and  have  certain  inherent  right?,  of  which^ 
when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot^  by 
any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity  ;  nameiyi 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  ac* 
quiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pui  suing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety. 

'^  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived 
from,  the  people ;  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees  and 
servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

''  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for 
the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  peo- 
ple, nation,  or  community :  of  all  the  various  modes  and 
forms  of  government,  that  is  best,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety, 
and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of 
maladministration ;  and  that,  when  any  government  shall 
be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a 
majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalien- 
able, and  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the 
public  weal. 

.  ''  That  no  man  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
at  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  commu- 
nity, but  in  consideration  of  public  services ;  which  not 
being  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  magistrate, 
legislator,  or  judge  to  be  hereditary. 


(a)  Sect.  13,  Art.  1,  of  ftmeodoieou. 
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"That  the  l^slatiye  and  executive  powers  of  the 
state  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  judiciary ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  two  first  may  be  restrained 
from  oppression,  by  feeling  and  participating  the  bur« 
thens  of  the  people,  they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  return  into  that  body  from 
which  they  were  originally  taken,  and  the  vacancies  be 
supplied  by  frequent,  certain,  and  regular  elections,  in 
which  all,  or  any  part  of  the  former  members,  to  be 
again  eligible,  or  ineligible  as  the  laws  shall  direct 

"  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  in  assembly,  ought  to  be  free ;  and 
that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  commu- 
nity, have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or 
deprived  of  their  property  for  public  uses,  without  their 
own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected^ 
nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have  not,  in  Uke 
manner,  assented,  for  the  public  good. 

"  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and 
ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

'^  That,  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man 
hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accu- 
sation, to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  his  vicinage,  without  whose  unam- 
mous  consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  that  no  man 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

"  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted. 

**  That  general  warrants,  whereby  an  officer  or  mes- 
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senger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places 
without  evidence  of  a  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  persons  not  named,  or  whose  offence  is  not 
particularly  A^scribed  and  supported  by  evidence,  are 
grievous  and  oppressive,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

"That,  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in 
suits  between  man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury  is 
preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

^*  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by 
despotic  governments. 

'^  That  a  well  regulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body 
of  the  people,  trained  to  armd,  is  the  proper,  natural,  and 
safe  defence  of  a  free  state ;  that  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  should  be  avoided,  as  dang»ous  to  liberty ;  and 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  military  should  be  under  strict 
subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform  government ; 
and,  therefore,  that  no  government  separate  from,  or  in- 
dependent of,  the  government  of  Virginia,  ought  to  be 
erected  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof 

"  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty, 
can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence 
to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue, 
and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. 

•'That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
GreatOT,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  di- 
leeted  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or 
violence ;  and  therefore  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to 
tlie  free  exercise  of  religion,  aceordii^  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  prac^ 
tise  Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity  towards 
each  other." 

By  Article  1st  of  the  amended  constitution  of  this 
state,  adopted  14th  January,  1830,  it  is  declared,  ^<  The 
dedaratioDi  of  rights  made  pn  the  12th  June,  1776,  by. 
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tbe  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  as-^ 
sembled  in  full  and  free  convention,  which  pertained  to 
them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
government;  requiring  in  tbe  opinion  of  tWs  convention 
no  amendment,  shall  be  prefixed  to  this  constitution, 
and  have  the  same  relation  thereto  as  it  had  to  the 
former  constitution  of  this  common  wenltli." 

§  97.  In  the  state  of  Virginia,  the  legislative  power, 
by  the  constitution  of  that  state,  is  vested  in  two  distinct 
branches,  called  together  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. One  of  these  branches  is  called  the  house  of 
delegates,  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
members,  chosen  annually  by  the  several  counties.  The 
other  branch  is  the  senate,  consisting  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  districts.  Each  house  appoints  its  own 
officers,  and  judges  the  elections  of  its  own  members. 
They  have  power  to  divest  all  persons,  civil,  military, 
executive  or  otherwise,  from  all  power,  office,  or  emolu- 
ment from  the  state,  who  have  fought  a  duel  or  been 
engaged  in  a  duel  in  any  manner.  All  cases  of  impeach- 
ments arise  in  the  house  of  delegates,  but  are  tried  by 
the  senate. 

The  legislature  is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  every 
year ;  and  neither  house  during  the  session,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
houses  shall  be  sitting.  A  majority  of  each  house  con- 
stitutes a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day.  All  Laws  must  originate  in  the  house 
of  delegates,  to  he  approved  or  rejected  by  the  senate,  or 
to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  house  of  de- 
legates. 

Sec.  11  of  art.  3,  contains  a  limitation  upon  legislative^ 

power.    It  declares,  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 

corpus  shall  not  in  any  case  be  suspended.    The  l^is- 

'  l^ture  shall  not  pa3s  any  bili  of  attainder ;  or  any  ex/mt 
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Jacto  law ;  or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts ;  or  any  law,  whereby  private  property  shall  be 
taken  for  public  uses,  without  just  compensation ;  or  any 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press. 
No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any 
religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever ;  nor 
shall  any  man  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  bur* 
thened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise  suffer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief,  but  all  men  shall 
be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise  affect,  diminish,  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities, 
and  the  legislature  shall  not  prescribe  any  religious  test 
whatever;  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advan- 
tages on  any  one  sect  or  denomination ;  nor  pass  any  law 
requiring  or  authorizing  any  religious  society,  or  the 
people  of  any  district  within  this  commonwealth  to  levy 
•n  themselves  or  others  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  re- 
pair of  any  house  for  public  worship,  or  for  the  support 
of  any  church  or  ministry ;  but  it  shall  be  left  free  to 
every  person  to  select  his  religious  instructor,  and  make 
for  his  support  such  private  contract  as  he  shall  please." 

§  98.  The  declaration  of  rights  of  North  Carolina, 
adopted  on  18th  December,  1776,  provided : 

''  That  all  political  power  is  vested  in,  and  derived 
from,  the  people  only. 

'^  That  the  people  of  this  state  ought  to  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government 
and  police  thereof. 

"  That  no  men,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  commu- 
nity, but  in  consideration  of  public  services. 

^'  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial 
powers  of  government,  ought  to  be  forever  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other. 

'^  That  all  powers  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  executioa 
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of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights^ 
and  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

^'  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representa- 
tives  in  general  assembly  ought  to  be  free. 

''  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  every  man  has  a 
right  to  pe  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and 
to  confront  the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testi- 
mony, and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself. 

"  That  no  freeman  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  crimi- 
nal charge,  but  by  indictment,  presentment  or  impeach^ 
ment 

'^  That  no  freeman  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime,  but 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jiuy  of  good  and  lawful 
men,  in  open  court,  as  heretofore  used. 

"  That  excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  nor  unusual  punishments^ 
inflicted. 

"  That  general  warrants,  whereby  any  officer  or  mes- 
senger may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places, 
without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  persons,  not  named,  whose  offences  are  not 
particularly  described,  and  supported  by  evidence,  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

^'  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  out- 
lawed or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  law  of  the. 
land. 

"  That  every  freeman  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  en- 
titled to  a  remedy,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof], 
and  to  remove  the  same,  if  unlawful ;  and  that  such  rem- 
edy ought  not  to  be  denied  or  delayed. 

"  That  in  all  controversies  at  law,  respecting  property,, 
the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  best  seou- 
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rities  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

'^  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty ;  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  re^ 
strained. 

*'  That  the  people  of  this  state  ought  not  to  be  taxed, 
or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost,  or  duty, 
without  the  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  representa* 
tives  in  general  assembly  freely  given. 

'^  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms,  for  the 
defence  of  the  state ;  and  as  standing  armies,  in  time  of 
peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be 
kept  up ;  and  that  the  military  should  be  kept  under 
strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

*^  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together, 
to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their  repre* 
sentatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

"  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience. 

"That,  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  amending 
and  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  ought  to  be  often 
held. 

'^  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  liberty. 

"  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honors 
ought  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

''That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  state,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

**  That  retrospective  laws,  punishing  facts  committed 
before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  de- 
clared criminal,  are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible 
with  liberty ;  wherefore,  no  ex  post  facto  law  ought  to  be 
toade." 
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Section  thirty-four  of  the  constitution  proVtdes  : 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  establishmeut  of  any  -one  re- 
ligious church  or  denomination  in  this  state,  in  preference 
to  any  other ;  neither  shall  any  person,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  be  compelled  to  attend  auy  place  of  worship 
contrary  to  his  own  faith  or  judgment,  nor  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  any  glebe,  or  the  building  of  any 
house  of  worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister 
or  ministry,  contrary  to  what  he  believes  right,  or  has 
voluntarily  and  personally  engaged  to  perform ;  but  all 
persons  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  mode  of 
worship.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  preachers  of  treasonable  or  se^ 
ditious  discourses,  from  legal  trial  and  punishment." 

Sec.  4  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  made 
June  4,  1835,  and  ratified  by  the  people  9th  November, 
1833,  and  which  took  effect  January  1,  1836,  contains 
the  following  restrictions  upon  the  legislature  : 

''  The  general  assmbly  shall  have  power  to  pass  gene- 
ral laws  r^ulating  divorce  and  alimony,  but  shall  not 
have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  Alimony  in  any 
individual  case. 

'^  The  general  assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass 
any  private  law,  to  alter  the  name  of  any  person,  or  to 
Intimate  any  persons  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or 
to  restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  con- 
victed of  an  infamous  crime ;  but  shall  have  power  to 
pass  general  laws  regulating  the  same. 

'^  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law, 
unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days'  notice 
of  application  to  pass  such  law  shall  have  been  given; 
und^  such  directions  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
provided  by  law." 

§  99.  The  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  as  adopted 
in  1776  and  amended  in  1836,  provides  that  the  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  Senate 
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and  House  *of  Commons,  the  former  composed  of  fifty 
lepiesentatives,  chosen  biennially  by  ballot,  and  dected 
by  districts ;  the  house  of  commons  consists  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  representatives,  biennially  chosen  by 
balltty  and  denominated  together  the  General  Assembly. 
Each  house  choose  their  own  officers,  judge  the  elections, 
&C.J  of  their  members,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into 
laws,  and  appoint  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney  general,  and  all  field 
and  general  officers  of  the  militia  and  of  the  regular 
army.  The  general  assembly  has  power  to  pass  laws 
regulating  militia  officers,  and  general  laws  in  divorce 
and  alimony,  but  not  as  pertains  to  individuals." 

All  bills  must  be  read  three  times  in  each  house  before 
passed  into  laws,  and  be  signed  by  the  speaker  of  each 
house. 

§  100*  By  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  the  le- 
gislative authority  of  that  state  is  vested  in  a  General 
Assembly,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  ballot  biennially,  by  the  citizens  of  the  state ; 
and  the  members  are  proportioned  among  the  several 
counties. 

The  senate  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  consists  of 
members  elected  by  the  counties  of  the  state,  as  they  are 
proportioned. 

Each  house  judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  &c.,  of 
their  members,  and  a  majority  constitutes  a  quorum ; 
they  choose  their  own  officers,  determine  their  rules  of 
proceeding,  and  punish  their  members  for  misconduct, 
by  imprisonment  or  fine ;  and  also  may  punish  in  like 
manner,  any  person  not  a  member,  for  assaulting,  arrest 
ing,  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  peace,  towards  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  assembly.    Bills  for  raising  revenue  originate 
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in  the  house  of  i^resentatives,  but  may^be  altered, 
amended  or  rejected,  by  the  senate.  All  other  bills 
originate  in  either  home.  The  house  of  representatives 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  but  to  be  tried  hy 
the  senate.  ' 

No  bill  or  ordinance  can  have  the  force  of  law,  until 
it  shall  have  been  read  three  times,  and  on  three  several 
days  in  each  house,  and  has  the  great  seal  aflixed  to  it, 
and  been  signed  in  the  senate  by  the  president,  and  by 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Neither 
house  can,  during  its  session,  adjourn  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  other  for  more  than  three  days ;  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  are 
sitting.  No  bill  or  ordinance  which  shall  have  been 
rejected  by  either  house,  can  be  brought  in  again  during 
the  sitting  without  leave  of  the  house,  and  notice  of  six 
days  being  previously  given. 

Articles  8  and  9  contain  the  following  provisions : 

^<  The  free  exercise  aud  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference, 
shall,  forever  hereafter,  be  allowed  virithin  tliis  state  to 
all  mankind:  provided,  that  the  liberty  of  conscience 
thereby  declared,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse 
acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsist^it 
with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  state. 

^'  The  righto,  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  of 
both  civil  and  religious  societies  and  of  corporated  bo- 
dies, shall  remain  as  if  the  constitution  of  this  state  had 
not  been  altered  or  amended. 

^^  All  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  people ;  and  all 
free  govemmente  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  are 
instituted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness. 

"  No  freeman  of  this  state  shall  be  taken,  or  impris* 
oned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges, 
or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the 
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judgment  of  his  peers^  or  by  the  law  of  the  land :  nor 
shall  any  bill  of  attainder^  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im* 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  ever  be  passed  by  the 
l^islatore  of  this  state. 

^^  The  military  lAiall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power. 

*'  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

^^  The  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobility 
or  heieditary  distinction,-  nor  create  any  office,  the  ap- 
pointment to  which  shall  be  for  any  longer  time  than 
during  good  behavior. 

'<  The  trial  by  jury,  as  heretofore  used  in  this  state^ 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  shall  be  forever  inviolably 
preserved." 

§  101.  The  legifidative  power  of  Georgia  is  vested  in 
two  separate  and  distinct  branches,  a  Senate  and  House 
of  liepresentatives,  and  are  styled  <'  The  Greneral  As* 
sembly." 

The  senate  is  elected  annually,  and  is  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  county,  elected  by  ballot.  They 
elect  their  own  officers,  and  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
ell  impeachments. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
from  all  the  counties,  according  to  their  inhabitants  by 
enumeration. 

They  choose  their  own  officers,  and  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment 

Each  house  judges  of  the  elections  &c.  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, has  power  to  expel  or  punish  them  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, for  misdemeanors.  All  revenue  bills  origi- 
nate in  the  bouse,  and  are  passed  upon  by  the  senate.    . 

The  general  assembly  has  power  to  make  all  laws 
and  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  to  alter  boundaries  of  coun- 
ties, and  lay  out  new  ones. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue,  must,  originate  in  the 
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house  of  representatives,  veith  power  in  the  senate  to 
propose  or  concur  in  amendments.  Each  bill  is  re- 
quired to  be  read  three  times  on  three  separate  days,  in 
each  branch  of  the  general  assembly,  before  it  can  pass, 
unless  in  cases  of  actual  invasion  or  insurrection.  No 
law  or  ordinance  can  pass  containing  any  matter  different 
from  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  thereof;  and  all  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  in  the  senate  and  speaker  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  No  bill  or  ordinance  which 
has  been  rejected  by  either  house,  can  be  brought  in 
again  during  the  same  session  under  the  same,  or  any 
other  title,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  each 
branch. 

Neither  house  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  at  which  the  two  branches  are  sitting ;  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  of  the  two  houses  relative  to  an 
adjournment)  the  governor  may  adjourn  th^n. 

Section  22  of  Article  I.  declares,  "  The  general  as- 
sembly shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances which  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  which  shall  not  be  repugnant  to 
this  constitution." 

By  section  24,  no  vote,  resolution,  law,  or  order,  shall 
pass  the  general  assembly,  granting  a  donation  or  gra- 
tuity, in  favor  of  any  person  whatever,  but  by  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  governor  has  the  revision  of  all  bills  passed  by 
both  houses,  before  the  same  can  become  a  law.  But 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  may  pass  a  law  notwith- 
standing his  dissent,  and  if  any  bill  is  not  returned  by 
the  governor  within  five  days  after  it  is  presented  to 
him,  the  same  becomes  a  law,  unless  the  I^islature,  by 
adjournment,  prevent  a  return ;  and  the  same  rule  ob- 
tains in  reference  to  every  vote,  resolution,  or  order,  in 
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which  the  concurieoce  of  both  houses  shall  be  neees- 
sary,  except  on  a  question  of  adjournment 

Freedom  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,  as  theretofore 
used,  it  is  declared  shall  remain  inviolate.  It  is  also 
provided,  that  no  ex  post  facto  Jaw  shall  be  passed :  no 
person  who  theretofore  hath  been,  or  thereafter  may  be, 
a  collector,  or  holder  of  public  moneys,  shall  be  eligible 
to  any  office  in  the  state,  until  such  person  shall  have 
accounted  for,  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  all  sums  for 
which  he  may  be  accountable  or  liable.  The  person  of 
a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  a  strong  presumption  of 
fraud,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison  after  delivering  up 
honafde  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  for  the  use  of 
his  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  thereafter  be  regu- 
lated by  law.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it.  No  person  within  tbe 
state  shall,  upon  any  pretence,  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  worshipping  God  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his 
own  conscience,  nor  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship  contrary  to  his  own  faith  and  judgment:  nor 
shall  he  ever  be  obliged  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  any  other 
rate,  for  the  building  or  repairing  any  place  of  worship, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or  ministry,  con- 
trary to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  hath  voluntarily 
engaged  to  do.  No  one  religious  society  shall  ever  be 
established  in  this  state,  in  preference  to  any  other ;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil 
right,  merely  on  account  of  his  religious  principles. 
There  shall  be  no  future  importation  of  slaves  into  this 
state,  from  Africa  or  any  foreign  place,  after  the  first  day 
of  October  next.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the 
consent  of  each  of  their  respective  owners,  previous  to 
such  emancipation.  They  shall  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent emigrants,  from  either  of  the  United  States  to  this 
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state,  from  bringing  with  th/em  such  persons  as  may  be 
deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States. 

§  102.  The  powers  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky  are  vested  in  two  branches,  a  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  Senate,  and  together  are  styled 
"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  annually  by  electors. 

Th^  choose  their  officers,  and  originate  all  bills  of 
revenue. 

The  senate  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  elect  their 
own  officers — consists  of  twenty-four  members  at  least ; 
and  for  every  three  members,  over  fifty-eight,  added  to 
the  house,  one  member  is  added  to  the  senate. 

Each  house  judges  the  elections,  &c.,  of  its  own 
members,  and  punishes  them  for  misdemeanors. 

The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  those  cases  are  tried  by  the  senate. 

The  general  assembly  has  power  to  regulate  by  law 
the  duties,  offices,  and  salaries  of  public  officers,  and  in 
what  manner  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  common- 
wealth :  thoy  have  full  power  to  permit  owners  of  slaves 
to  emancipate  them,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves, 
to  oblige  owners  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  pro* 
vide  for  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  keep  them 
comfortable,  and  to  abstain  from  injuring  them  in  life  or 
limb. 

Not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
house  constitutes  a  quorum ;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day.  Neither  house  during  the 
session  can,  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
in  which  they  are  sitting.  No  bill  has  the  force  of  a 
law,  until  on  three  several  days,  it  be  read  over  in  each 
house ;  and  free  discussion  allowed  thereon ;  unless,  in 
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cases  of  mgency^  fom-Sftiam  of  the  house,  where  the  bill 
shall  be  depending,  may  deem  it  expedient  to  dispense 
with  this  rule.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  origi- 
iate  in  the  house  q£  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may 
propose  amendments  as  in  other  hills :  Prooidedj  they  do 
not  introduce  any  new  matter,  under  the  color  of  an 
amendment,  which  does  not  relate  to  raising  a  revenue. 

£very  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  must 
be  presented  to  the  governor,  which,  if  he  approves,  he 
must  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  must  return  it,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
which  is  required  to  enter  his  objections  at  laige  upon 
the  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it ;  and  if,  after 
such  reconsideration,  a  majority  of  all  the.  members 
elected  to  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  it,  it  must  be 
sent,  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which 
it  must  be  likewise  considered ;  and,  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  that  house,  it  becomes  a 
law.  The  vote  in  such  cases,  must  be  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  for  or  against  it, 
entered  on  the  journal.  If  the  governor  does  not  return 
the  bill  in  ten  days  after  being  presented  to  him,  it  be* 
comes  a  law,  unless  the  general  assembly  adjourn ;  and 
in  that  event,  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  returned  within 
three  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  tiie 
concurrence  of  both  houses  is  necessary,  except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment,  must  be  also  presented  to  the 
governor,  and  before  it  can  take  effect,  must  be  approved 
by  him;  or,  if  it  is  disapproved  by  him,  it  must  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both 
houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  cases  of  bills. 

Article  X.  declares : 

"  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
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liberty  and  free  govemment  may  be  recognized  and  es« 
tablished,  we  declare : 

"  That  all  free  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact, 
are  equal ;  and  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  t6 
exclusive,  separate,  public  emoluments  or  privileges,  from 
the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services. 

"  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  insti- 
tuted for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness:  For  the 
advancement  of  these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times  an 
unalienable  and  indefeasible  riglit  to  alter,  reform,  or 
abolish  their  government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

''  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
■  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent ;  that  no  hu- 
man authority  ought,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  control  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience;  and  that  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
societies  or  modes  of  worship. 

"  That  the  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  any 
citizen,  shall  in  no  wise  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on 
account  of  his  religion. 

"  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"  That  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jiu-y  shall  be  held 
sacred,  and  the  right  thereof  remain  inviolate. 

"  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person 
who  undertakes  to  examine  tlie  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature or  any  branch  of  government ,  and  no  law  shaU 
ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof  The  free 
communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  print,  on  any  subject,  being  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 
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"  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investi-' 
gating  the  official  conduct  of  officers,  or  men  in  a  public 
capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for 
public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in 
evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall 
have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

'^  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  sei- 
zures and  searches ;  and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any 
place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue  without 
describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  proba- 
ble cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

"  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel ;  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him ;  to  meet 
the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and,  in  prosecutions 
by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage ;  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  can  he  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

'^  That  DO  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  by  information,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger, 
by  leave  of  the  court,  for  oppression  or  misdemeanor  in 
office. 

"  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
im  jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  man's  pro- 
perty be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the 
consent  of  his  representatives,  and  without  just  compen- 
sation being  previously  made  to  him. 
*  "  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
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an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repu- 
tation, shall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law ;  and 
right  and  justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or 
delay- 

"  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised 
unless  by  the  legislature,  or  its  authority. 

*'  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

'^  That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  se- 
curities, unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is 
evident,  or  presumption  great :  and  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  carpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it 

"  That  the  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison, 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing 
contracts  shall  be  made. 

*^  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felo- 
ny by  the  legislature. 

"  That  no  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
nor,  except  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of 
estate  to  the  commonwealth. 

"  That  the  estates  of  such  persons  as  shall  destroy 
their  own  lives,  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  cdse  of  natu- 
ral death  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be  killed  by  casualty, 
there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

<'  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to 
apply  to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government 
for  redress  of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by 
petition,  address,  or  remonstrance. 

"  That  the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  de- 
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fence  of  themselves  and  the  state,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

^^  That  no  standing  army  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
kept  up  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
military  shall,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

^'  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

^<  That  the  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  tide  of  no- 
bility or  hereditary  distinction,  nor  create  any  office,  the 
appointment  to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
during  good  behavior. 

^'That  emigration  from  this  state  shall  not  be  pro* 
hibited. 

''  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers 
which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare,  that  every  thing 
in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of 
government,  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate ;  and  that 
all  laws  contrary  thereto,  or  contrary  to  this  constitution, 
shall  be  void." 

§  103.  The  legislative  authority  of  Tennessee  h  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  members  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  counties,  and  are  elected 
biennially. 

The  senate  consists  of  members  apportioned  and  elect* 
ed  in  like  manner. 

Each  house  is  the  Judge  of  the  elections  and  returns 
of  its  own  members,  choose  its  officers,  punish  or  ex- 
pel its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  issue  writs 
of  elections  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Bills  may  originate 
in  either  house^  and  be  altered^  rejected^  or  amended 
by  the  other. 
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The  style  of  the  laws  are,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee." 

The  general  assembly  have  power  to  tax  all  taxable 
lands  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  to  authorize  and  incor- 
porate towns  and  counties  and  impose  taxes  for  county 
and  corporation  purposes  respectively.  They  mhj  pass 
laws  excluding  the  right  of  suffrage  for  infamous  crimes. 

The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  all  cases  are  tried  by  the  senate. 

The  legislature  have  the  power  to  repeal,  amend,  or 
alter  any  existing  law,  and  fix  tlie  rate  of  interest 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  l^slature  shall  have 
no  power  to  grant  divorces,  but  may  authorize  the  courts 
of  justice  to  grant  them  for  such  causes  as  shall  be  spe- 
cified  by  law.  Provided  such  laws  be  general  and  uni^ 
form  in  their  operation  throughout  the  state.  It  shall 
have  no  power  to  authorize  lotteries  for  any  purpose^ 
and  is  required  to  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  state*  It  has  no  power  to  suspend  any 
general  law  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  individuid 
inconsistent  with  the  general  law  of  the  land ;  nor  to 
pass  any  law  granting  to  any  individual  or  individuals, 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions,  other  than 
isuch  as  may  be  by  the  same  law  extended  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  who  may  be  able  to  bring  himself 
within  the  provisions  of  such  law.  But  that  the  legis- 
lature have  power  to  grant  such  charters  of  corporations 
as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  good.(a) 

The  constitution  of  this  state  also  contains  the  follow 
ing  declaration  of  rights. 

^'  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  insti- 
tuted for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness ;  for  the  adr 
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vaBcemcQt  of  those  ends,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an 
unalienAle  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform  or 
abolish  the  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

'^That  government  being  instituted  for  the  common 
benefit,  the  docrine  of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary 
power  and  oppression,  is  absurd,  slavish  and  destructive 
to  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

*<  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience;  that  no  man  can,  of  right,  be 
compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  to  maintain  any  minister  against  his  consult; 
that  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  con- 
trol or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  that 
no  preference  shall  ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  reli- 
gious establishment  or  mode  of  worship. 

''  That  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  thifii 
state. 

<<  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

'^  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

''That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures ;  and  that  general  warrants,  where- 
by an  officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected 
places,  without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed,  or  to  seisse 
any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offences  are  not 
particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

''  That  no  free  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  out- 
lawed, or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 
.   <'  That  in  all  criminal  proa^cutiow,  Uie  «ccu«ed  bftti} 
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a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to  de« 
mand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusationT  against 
him,  and  to  have  a  copy  thereof ;  to  meet  the  witnesses 
face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself 

"  That  no  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limlf. 

^'  That  laws  made  for  the  punishment  of  facts  com- 
mitted previous  to  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by 
them  only  declared  criminal,  are  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  government ;  wherefore  no  ex  'post  facto  law 
shall  be  made. 

''  That  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  of  estate*  The  estate  of  such  persons  as 
shall  destroy  their  own  lives  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in 
case  of  natural  death.  If  any  person  be  killed  by  casu- 
alty, there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  in  consequence  thereof. 

'^  That  no  person  arrested  or  confined  in  jail,  shall  be 
treated  with  unnecessary  rigor. 

'^  That  no  freeman  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal 
charge  but  by  presentment,  indictment,  or  impeachment. 

''That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  except  for  capital  offences  when  the  proof  is 
evident  or  the  presumption  great.  And  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it* 

''  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex-* 
cessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

"  That  all  courts  shall  be  open ;  and  every  man  for 
an  injury  done  hipi  in  his  lands^  goods,  person^  or  repu- 
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tatioD}  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right 
and  justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 
Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  state  in  such  manner, 
and  in  such  courts,  as  the  legislature  may  by  law  direct* 

''  That  the  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  bene6t  of  his  credi* 
tor  or  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

"  That  the  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  per- 
son who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  any  branch  or  officer  of  government; 
and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  there* 
of.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions 
is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any  subject, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  But  in 
prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investigating 
the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity, 
the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence ;  and  in  all 
indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  de* 
termine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  as  in  othcx  criminal  cases. 

"  That  no  retrospective  law,  or  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  shall  be  made. 

''  That  no  man's  particular  services  shall  be  demanded, 
or  property  taken,  or  applied  to  public  use,  without  the 
consent  of  his  representatives,  or  without  Just  compen- 
sation being  made  therefor. 

''That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  state,  and  shall  not  be  allowed. 
.  ''  That  the  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner, to  assemble  together,  for  their  common  good,  to 
instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  those  in-> 
vested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of 
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grievances  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  address  or  re- 
monstrance. 

"  That  the  sure  and  certain  defence  of  a  free  people 
is  a  well  regulated  militia :.  and,  as  standing  armies  in 
time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  freedom,  they  ought  to 
be  avoided,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  safety  of 
the  community  will  admit;  and  that  in  all  cases  the 
military  shall  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
authority. 

"  That  no  citizen  of  this  state,  except  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  militia  in 
actual  service,  shall  be  subjected  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment under  the  martial  law. 

"  That  the  free  white  men  of  this  state  have  a  right  to 
keep  and  to  bear  arms  for  their  common  defence. 

"  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

'^  That  no  citizen  of  this  state  shall  be  compelled  to 
bear  arms,  provided  he  will  pay  an  equivalent,  to  be  as- 
certained bv  law. 

''  That  an  equal  participation  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  conceded  to 
any  prince,  potentate,  power,  person  or  persons  what- 
ever. 

"  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  hon-^ 
ors  shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state." 

§  104.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is 
vested  in  a  General  Assembly ,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 

The  REPRESENTATIVES  are  chosen  annually  by  the  cit- 
izens of  each  county  respectively,  and  the  number  never 
is  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  exceeds  seventy-two. 

The  SENATORS  are  elected  biennially,  by  qualified  vo- 
ters for  representatives ;  and  are  divided  by  lot  into  two 
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'classes.  They  are  limited  to  not  less  than  one-third  nor 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  nwnber  of  represei^tatiyes. 
Each  house  keeps  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  elects 
its  own  officers,  determines  its  own  rules  of  proceeding, 
punishes  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  ex- 
pels a  member  with  a  two-third  vote.  They  may  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  when  they  occur  in 
their  bodies.  They  are  privileged  from  arrest  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace ;  they 
may  punish  any  person  for  disorderly  conduct  or  disre- 
spect towards  the  house,  by  imprisonment,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  hours.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  bouse, 
but  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rejected  by  the  other. 
The  style  of  the  laws  are, ''  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  CRiio." 

The  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment, to  be  tried  by  the  senate.  All  bills  are  signed  by 
the  speakers  of  both  houses. 

Every  bill  must  be  read  on  three  different  days  in 
each  house,  unless  in  case  of  emergency  three  fourths  of 
the  house  where  the  bill  is  so  pending  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  dispense  with  this  rule.  And  every  bill  hav- 
ing passed  both  houses,  must  be  signed  by  the  speakers 
of  the  respective  houses. 
Article  8  declares : 

'^  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized,  and  for 
ever  unalterably  established,  we  declare, 

''  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent^ 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  rights, 
amongst  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  Ufe  and 
liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety ;  and 
every  free  republican  government,  being  founded  on  their 
sole  authority,  and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  liberties,  and  securing  their  independence — ^to 
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effect  these  ends  they  have  at  all  times  a  complete  power 
to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  government,  whenever 
they  may  deem  it  necessary. 

'*  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed ;  nor  shall  any  male  person,  aMved  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  nor  female  person,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  ser- 
vant under  pretence  of  indenture,  or  otherwise,  unless 
such  person  shall  enter  into  such  iifdenture  while  in  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  bona  fide 
consideration,  received  or  to  be  received  for  their  service, 
except  as  before  excepted.  Nor  shall  any  indenture  of 
any  negro  or  mulatto  hereailbr  made  and  executed,  out 
of  this  state,  or,  if  made  in  the  state,  where  the  term  of 
service  exceeds  one  year,  be  of  the  least  validity,  except 
those  given  in  the  case  of  apprenticeships. 

^'  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  that  no  human  authority  can  in 
any  case  whatever  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience ;  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain 
any  ministry,  against  his  consent ;  and  that  no  preference 
shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  society  or 
mode  of  worship :  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit.  But 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  shall  forever  be 
encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  vrith 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

"  Private  property  ought,  and  shall  ever  be  held  invio- 
late, but  always  subservient  to  the  public  welfare,  pro- 
vided a  compensation  in  money  be  made  to  the  owner. 
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''That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons^ 
bouses,  papers,  aud  possessions,  from  all  unwarrantable 
searches  and  8ei2aires ;  and  that  general  warrants,  where- 
by an  officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected 
places,  without  probable  evidence  of  the  fact  committed, 
or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose 
offences  are  not  particularly  described,  and  without  oath 
or  affirmation,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  shall  not  be 
granted. 

''  That  the  printing  presses  shall  be  open  and  free  to 
every  citizen  who  wishes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of 
any  branch  of  government,  or  the  conduct  of  any  public 
officer ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  restrain  the  right  thereof. 
Every  citizen  has  an  indisputable  right  to  speak,  write, 
or  print  upon  any  subject  as  he  thinks  proper,  being 
liable  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  In  prosecutions  for 
any  publication  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  men  in 
a  public  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is 
proper  for  public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may 
always  be  given  in  evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for 
libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law 
and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 
cases. 

''  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
any  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repu- 
tation, shall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law ;  and 
right  and  justice  administered  without  denial  or  delay. 

"  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviola^te. 

''That  no  power  of  suspending  the  laws  shall  be 
exercised,  unless  by  the  legislature. 

"  That  no  person  arrested  or  confined  in  jail  shall  be 
treated  with  unnecessary  rigor,  or  be  put  to  answer  any 
criminal  charge,  but  by  presentment,  indictment,  or  im- 
peachment. 

'  "  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath 
a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to  de- 
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mand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him,  and  to  have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses 
face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favour ;  and,  in  prosecutions  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment,  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  offence 
shall  have  been  committed,  and  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself — ^nor  shall  he  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence. 

'^  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties, unless  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evi- 
dent, or  the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

<^  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

"  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  No  wise  legislature  will  affix  the  same 
punishments  to  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and  the  like, 
which  they  do  to  those  of  niurder  and  treason.  When 
the  same  undistinguished  severity  is  exerted  against  all 
offences,  the  people  are  led  to  forget  the  real  distinction 
in  the  crimes  themselves,  and  to  commit  the  most  fla- 
grant with  as  little  compunction  as  they  do  the  lighest 
offences.  For  the  same  reasons,  a  multitude  of  sangui- 
nary laws  are  both  impolitic  and  unjust ;  the  true  design 
of  all  punishments  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate 
mankind. 

"  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison 
after  delivering  yp  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tor or  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

"  No  ex  past  faOo  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  va- 
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lidity  of  c<^tracts,  shall  ever  be  made ;  and  no  conviction 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

''  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out 
of  this  state,  for  any  offence  committed  within  the  state. 

"  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

'<  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together, 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  their  common  good) 
to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

^  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the 
defence  of  themselves  and  the  state ;  and,  as  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they 
shall  not  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  military  shall  be  kept 
under  strict  subordination  to  tbe  civil  power. 

''  That  no  person  in  this  state,  except  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or 
militia  in  actual  service,  shall  be  subject  to  corporeal 
punishment  under  the  military  law. 

'*  That  no  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

''  That  the  levying  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and 
oppressive ;  therefore,  the  legislature  shall  never  levy  a 
poll  tax  for  county  or  state  purposes. 

^^  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privil^ges^  or  hon- 
ours shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  by  this  state. 

**  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in 
the  several  counties  and  townships  within  this  state, 
from  an  equal  participation  in  the  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  universities  within  this  state,  which  are 
endowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  donations  made  by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  schools  and  colics ;  and  the  doors  of  the 
said  schools,  academies,  and  universities  shall  be  open 
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for  the  leceptioii  of  scholars^  students,  and  teachers  of 
every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  what* 
CFer,  contrary  to  the  intent  for  which  the  said  donations 
were  made. 

^'  That  laws  shall  be  passed  by  the  legislature  which 
shall  secure  to  each  and  every  denomination  of  religious 
societies,  in  each  surveyed  township,  which  now  is,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  formed  in  the  state,  an  equal  partici* 
pation,  according  to  their  number  of  adherents,  of  the 
profits  arising  finom  the  land  granted  by  congress  for  the 
support  of  religion,  agreeably  to  the  ordinance  or  act  of 
congress  making  the  appropriation. 

"  That  every  association  of  persons,  when  r^ularly 
formed  within  this  state,  and  having  given  themselves  a 
name,  may,  on  application  to  the  legislatmre,  be  entitled 
to  receive  letters  of  incorporation,  to  enable  them  to  hold 
estates,  real  and  personal,  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  purposes. 

^'  To  guard  against  the  transgression  of  the  high  pow- 
ers which  we  have  ddegated,  we  declare,  that  all  powers 
not  hereby  delegated  remain  with  the  people." 

§  105.  The  legislative  authority  of  Induna  is  vested 
in  a  General  AjMenMy^  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  by  electors 
of  the  respective  counties ;  they  consist  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six,  nor  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  three  years  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  representatives,  and  consist  of  not  less 
than  one-third  nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of 
representatives. 

Each  house  chooses  its  own  officers,  except  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate ;  is  judge  of  the  election,  qualir 
fication,  and  returns  of  its  own  members,  keeps  a 
journal  oi  proceedings,  determines  its  own  rules,  punishes 
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its  members  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  expels  them 
with  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Bills  originate  in  either  house,  except  bills  for  raising 
revenue,  which  must  originate  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, but  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  senate. 
All  bills  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and  speaker  of 
the  respective  houses.  Every  bill  must  be  read  on  three 
different  days  in  each  house,  unless  in  case  of  urgency, 
two-thirds  of  the  house  where  such  bill  may  be  depend^ 
ing  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  this  rule. 

The  style  of  the  laws  is  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana." 

The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  all  cases  of  that  kind  are  tried  by  the 
senate. 

£ve|7  bill  which  passes  both  houses  is  submitted  to 
the  governor  (or  approval  and  signature  before  it  becomes 
a  law.  If  the  governor  disapproves  of  a  bill,  he  must 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated,  which  must  enter  the  objections  at  large  upon 
its  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it ;  if,  after  such 
reconsideration,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
that  house  shall  pass  it,  then  it  must,  with  the  objections 
of  the  governor,  be  sent  to  the  other  house  to  be  reconsid- 
ered ;  and,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  that  bouse,  it  becomes  a  law.  But  in  such 
cases,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  or  against  the  bill,  must 
be  entered  on  the  journals  of  each  house.  The  return 
of  the  bill  must  be  made  by  the  governor  within  five 
days,  (Sunday  excepted,)  or  it  becomes  a  law  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  general  assem- 
bly, by  its  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  sent  back  within  three 
days  after  their  next  meeting.    And  the  same  rule  ob- 
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tains  io  reference  to  every  resolution  virhich  requireB  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses. 

The  general  assembly  have  full  power  to  exclude  from 
electing,  or  being  elected,  any  person  guilty  of  any  in- 
famous crime ;  they  may  fix  by  law  the  method  of  divi- 
ding the  militia ;  provide  for  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion; form  a  penal  code;  provide  asylums  for  the 
unfortunate  and  infirm;  and  lay  off  new  counties  or 
towns  at  discretion,  without  reducing  the  old  counties  to 
less  than  4U0  square  miles. 

It  is  expressly  declared  by  Article  X.,  Sec.  1,  "There 
shall  not  be  established  or  incorporated  in  this  state  any 
bank  or  banking  company,  or  moneyed  institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills  payable  to 
order  or  bearer :  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  general  assembly 
from  establishing  a  state  bank,  and  branches,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  branch  for  any  three  counties,  to  be  estab* 
lished  at  such  place  within  such  counties  as  the  directors 
of  the  state  bank  may  select ;  provided  there  be  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  specie,  on  the  part  of  the  individuals, 
a  sum  equal  to  thirty  thousand  dollars :  Provided  also, 
that  the  bank  at  Vincennes,  and  the  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Madison,  shall  be  considered 
as  incorporated  banks,  according  to  the  true  tenor  of  the 
charters  granted  to  said  banks  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Indiana  territory;  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  general 
assembly  from  adopting  either  of  the  aforesaid  banks,  as 
the  state  bank;  and  in  case  either  of  them  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  state  bank,  the  other  may  become  a 
branch,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  before 
prescribed." 

Sections  7  and  8  of  Article  XI.  provide : 

«  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
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of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  he^i  duly  con- 
Ticted.  Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto^ 
hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  the  bounds  of  this 
state,  be  of  any  validity  within  the  state. 

"  No  act  of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  in  force  until 
it  shall  have  been  published  in  prints  unless  in  cases  of 
emergency." 

§  106.  The  legislative  power  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate. 

The  representatives  are  elected  biennially,  by  qualified 
electors,  and  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five,  nor 
more  than  fifty  members.  They  choose  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  the  members  are  privileged  from  arrest,  except 
in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  four  years,  by  districts, 
and  choose  their  own  officers  annually. 

Each  house  judges  the  elections,  qualifications^  and 
returns  of  its  own  members,  determines  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punishes  and  expels  its  members  for  disor- 
derly behaviour. 

The  general  assembly  have  power  to  regulate  by  law 
all  writs  of  election,  and  establish  inferior  courts. 

The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment;  but  they  are  tried  by  the  senate.  All 
bills,  orders,  or  resolutions,  are  signed  by  the  governor 
previous  to  their  becoming  laws. 

.  It  is  provided :  "  No  bill  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law 
until,  on  three  several  days,  it  be  read  over  in  each  house 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  free  discussion  allowed 
thereon :  unless,  in  case  of  urgency,  four-fifths  of  the 
house,  where  the  bill  shall  be  depending,  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  dispense  with  this  rule. 
■  ''  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may  propose 
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amendments  as  in  other  bills ;  provided,  that  they  shall 
not  introduce  any  new  matter,  under  the  color  of 
amendment,  which  does  not  relate  to  raising  a  revenue." 

Every  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  shall  be  necessary,  except 
on  questions  of  adjournment,  must  be  presented  to  the 
governor  for  approval.  If  he  return  it  under  objections, 
it  may,  notwithstanding  such  objections,  be  passed  by  a 
two-third  vote  of  each  bouse.  If  not  returned  v^ithin 
ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted,)  it  becomes  a  law,  unless 
prevented  by  an  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  in  which 
event  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  returned  within  three 
days  after  their  next  meeting. 

It  is  also  provided,  "All  laws  that  may  be  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive proceedings  of  the  same,  shall  be  promulgated,  pre- 
served, and  conducted,  in  the  language  in  which  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  written.  No  power 
of  suspending  the  laws  of  the  state  shall  be  exercised, 
unless  by  the  legislature,  or  its  authority.  In  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  of 
being  heard  by  himself,  or  counsel ;  of  demanding  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him ;  of 
meeting  tlie  witnesses  ibce  to  fltce ;  of  having  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and,  in  pro- 
secutions by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage ;  nor  shsdl  he 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself.  All  priso- 
ners shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  securities,  unless  for 
capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evident  or  presump- 
tion great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habea$  corpui 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it  No  ex  post 
faxto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, shall  be  passed  Printing  presses  shall  be  free  to 
every  person  who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings 
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of  the  legislature,  or  aDy  braDch  of  the  govemmenti 
and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right 
thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any  subject, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.^' 

Emigration  from  that  state  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

§  107.  The  Constitution  of  Mississippi  contains  the 
following  declaration  of  rights  : 

'^  That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  es- 
tablished, we  declare — 

"  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact, 
are  equal  in  rights ;  and  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exclusive,  separate  public  emoluments  or 
privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of 
public  services. 

''  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority 
and  established  for  their  benefit;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to 
alter  or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  may  think  expedient. 

''  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  forever  be 
free  to  all  persons  in  this  state :  Provided,  that  the  right 
hereby  declared  and  established  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
state. 

"  No  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  re- 
ligious sect,  or  mode  of  worship. 

''  That  no  person  shall  be  molested  for  his  opinions 
on  any  subject  whatever,  nor  suffer  any  civil  or  political 
incapacity,  or  acquire  any  civil  or  political  advantage^ 
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in  consequeace  of  such  opinions,  except  in  cases  provi- 
ded for  in  this  constitution. 

''  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects ;  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty. 

'^  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  curtail  or  restrain 
the  liberty  of  speech,  or  of  the  press. 

'^  In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libel,  the  truth 
may  be  given  in  evidence ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
jury  that  the  matter  chaiged  as  libellous  is  true,  and  was 
published  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the 
party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts. 

"  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable 
seizures  and  searches ;  and  that  no  warrant  to  search 
any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue 
without  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor 
without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation. 

"  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  or  counsel,  or  both ;  t6  de- 
mand the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 
confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and 
in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  w:here 
the  offence  was  committed :  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself ;  nor  can  he  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due 
course  of  law. 

'^  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested  or  detained, 
except  in  cases  ascertained  by  law,  and  according  to  the 
form  which  the  same  has  prescribed;  and  no  person 
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shall  be  punished  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  estabUriied  and 
promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  l^^ly  applied. 

'^  That  no  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  by  information,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  or  by  leave  of  the  court,  for  mis- 
demeanor in  office. 

"  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  person's  pro- 
perty be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature,  and  without  just  compensation 
being  first  made  therefor. 

"  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repu- 
tation, shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law ;  and 
right  and  justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or 
delay. 

"  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised 
except  by  the  legislature,  or  its  authority. 

''  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

"  That  all  prisoners  shall  before  conviction  be  bailable 
by  sufficient  securities,  except  for  capital  offences,  where 
the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great :  and  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless,  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it 

^'  That  the  person  of  a  debtor,  when  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison, 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

''  No  conviction  for  any  offence  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate :  The  legislature  shall 
pass  no  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts. 

'^  No  property  qualification  for  eligibility  to  office^^or 
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for  the  right  of  suffirage,  shall  erer  be  required  by  law  in 
this  state. 

''  That  the  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  or  vest  as 
in  cases  of  natural  death ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be 
killed  by  casualty,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason 
thereof. 

^'  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to 
ai^Iy  to  those  vested  with  the  powers  of  govemmeot 
for  redress  of  grievances,  <h*  other  proper  purposes,  by 
petition,  address,  or  remonstrance. 

'^  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
himself  and  of  the  state. 

'^  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  legislature;  and  the  military  shall,  in  all 
cases,  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict  sidM>rdination  to 
the  civil  power. 

''  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  hon- 
ors shall  ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

^'  Emigration  from  this  state  shall  not  be  prohibited, 
nor  shall  any  free  white  citizen  of  this  state  ever  be 
exiled  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

"  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

^'No  person  shall  be  debarred  from  prosecuting  or 
defending  any  civil  cause  for  or  against  him  or  herself 
before  any  tribunal  in  this  state,  by  him  or  hersdf,  or 
counsel  or  both. 

"  No  person  shall  ever  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any 
office  in  this  state  for  life  or  during  good  behavior ;  but 
die  tenure  of  all  offices  shall  be  for  some  limited  period 
of  time,  if  the  person  appointed  or  elected  thereto  shall 
so  long  behave  well." 
*.  ^  108.  The  legislative  department  of  Mississippi  is 
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vested  in  two  branches,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre^ 
sentatiyes,  styled  ''  The  L^slature  of  the  State  of  Mis* 
sissippi ;"  and  the  style  of  the  laws  is,  "  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi." 

The  representatives  are  elected  biennially  by  qualified 
electors  of  their  respective  counties,  and  are  privileged 
from  arrest,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace.  They  consist  of  not  less  than  thirty-six 
nor  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  Senators  are  chosen  by  qualified  electors  for  four 
years,  consisting  of  never  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  representatives. 

Bach  house  elects  its  own  officers,  judges  of  the  elec* 
tion  and  qualification  of  its  members,  determines  its  own 
rule  of  proceedings,  and  punishes  and  expels  its  mem^^ 
bers  for  disorderly  behavior. 

Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  be  amended, 
altered,  or  refused  by  the  other,  and  all  bills  passed  by 
both  bouses  must  be  signed  by  the  speaker  and  president 
ef  the  respective  hoi^es  before  becoming  laws.  But  all 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, but  the  senate  may  alter,  amend,  or  reject  them* 

The  house  of  representatives  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  to  be  tried  by  the  senate. 

A  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do 
business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day. 

Every  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  shall  be  necessary,  except 
on  questions  of  adjournment,  must  be  presented  to  and 
signed  by  the  governor  or  be  returned  by  him  with  his 
objections  within  six  days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  pie« 
sented  to  him,  unless  prevented  by  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature.  It  may,  however,  upon  reconsideration, 
be  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  not* 
withstanding  such  objections.    If  a  return  of  a  bill  with 
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objeetions  within  the  time  prescribed  is  prev^ted  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  legislature  it  becomes  a  law. 

The  constitution  also  contains  the  following  restric- 
tions upon  legislative  power. 

'^  No  law  of  a  general  nature,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for^  shall  be  enforced  until  sixty  days  after  the 
passage  thereof. 

"  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  raise  a  loan  of  money 
upon  the  credit  of  the  state,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
state  for  the  payment  or  redemption  of  any  loan  or  debt, 
unless  such  law  be  proposed  in  the  senate  or  house  of 
representatives,  and  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  each  house,  and  entered  on  their  journals 
vdth  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and  be  referred 
to  the  next  succeeding  legislature,  and  published  for  three 
months  previous  to  the  next  regular  election,  in  three 
newspapers  of  the  state ;  and  unless  a  majority  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  so  elected,  after  such  publica- 
tion, shall  agree  to,  and  pass  such  law ;  and  in  such  case 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken,  and  entered  on  the 
journals  of  each  house :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  legislature 
from  n^otiating  a  further  loan  of  one  and  a  half  million 
of  dollars,  and  vesting  the  same  in  stock  reserved  to  the 
state  by  the  charter  of  the  Planters'  Bank  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi. 

''  Divorces  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  not  be 
granted,  but  in  cases  provided  for  by  law,  by  suit  in 
chancery." 

'^  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners,  unless  where  the  slave  shall  have  rendered  to 
the  state  some  distinguished  service ;  in  which  case  the 
owner  shall  be  paid  a  full  equivalent  for  the  slave  so 
emancipated.  They  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent 
emigrants  to  this  state  from  bringing  with  them  such 
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peFSons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of 
tlie  United  States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the  same 
age  or  description  shall  bo  continued  in  slavery  by  the 
laws  of  this  state :  Provided,  that  such  person  or  slave 
be  the  bona  fde  property  of  such  emigrants ;  and  pro- 
vided, also,  that  laws  may  be  passed  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction into  this  state  of  slaves  who  may  have  com- 
mitted high  crimes  in  other  states.  They  shall  have 
power  to  pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
emancipate  them,  saving  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  becoming  a  public  charge.  They 
shall  have  full  power  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
treat  them  with  humanity ;  to  provide  for  them  necessary 
clothing  and  provisions ;  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to 
them,  extending  to  life  or  limb;  and  in  case  of  their 
select  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  such 
laws,  to  have  such  slave  or  slaves  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owner  or  owners. 

^'  The  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  state  as  mer- 
chandise, or  for  sale,  shall  be  prbhibited  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three : 
Provided,  that  the  actual  settler  or  settlers  shall  not  be 
prohibited  from  purchasing  slaves  in  any  state  in  tliis 
Union,  and  bringing  them  into  this  state  for  their  own 
individual  use,  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-five.'^ 

§  109.  Art.  8  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois  contains  a 
declaration  of  rights  as  follows : 

''  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  un- 
alterably established,  we  declare  : 

^'  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  cmtain  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights ;  among 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  lib- 
erty, and  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  pro- 
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perty  and  reputation,  and  of  pursuing  their  own  happi- 
ness. 

'^  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  insti- 
tuted for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness. 

'^  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own-  consciences ;  that  no  man  can  of  right  be  com- 
pelled to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent ;  that  no 
human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience;  and  that  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
establishments  or  modes  of  worship. 

"That  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  this 
state* 

"  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

*^  That  the  right  of  the  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  in- 
violate. 

"  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures;  and  that  general  warrants, 
whereby  an  officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  sus- 
pected places  without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offeqoes 
are  not  particularly  described,  and  supported  by  evi- 
dence, are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

^^  That  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or  disseized 
of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  outlawed,  of 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  all  lands  which  have  been  granted  w 
a  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  hamlet,  vil- 
lage, or  corporation,  by  an^  person,  body  politic  or  cor- 
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porate,  or  by  any  govemment  having  power  to  make 
such  grant,  shall  for  ever  remain  common  to  the  inhabit 
fants  of  such  town,  hamlet,  village,  or  corporation :  and 
the  said  commons  shall  not  be  leased,  sold,  or  divided, 
under  any  pretence  whatever :  Provided,  however,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect 
the  commons  of  Cahokia  or  Prairie  Dupont :  Provided, 
also,  that  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  Dupont  as 
are  hereby  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns, 
hamlets,  and  villages. 

'^  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath 
a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel ;  to  de* 
mand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him  ;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face;  to  have  com* 
pulsory  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnei^ses  in 
his  favor ;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  informa- 
tion, a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
vicinage :  and  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself. 

"  That  no  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be 
proceeded  against  criminally,  by  information,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger, 
by  leave  of  the  courts,  for  oppression  or  misdemeanor  in 
office. 

^'  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  any  man's  pro« 
perty  be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  representatives  in  the  general  assembly,  nor 
without  just  compensation  being  made  to  him, 

"  Every  person  within  this  state  ought  to  find  a  cer- 
tain remedy  in  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs  which 
he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or  character:  he 
ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely,  and  without  being 
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obliged  to  purchase  it ;  completely,  and  without  denial ; 
promptly  and  without  delay,  conformably  to  the  laws. 
.  <<  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties,  unless  for  capital  oJSTences,  where  the  proof  is  evi- 
dent or  the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

^'  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence ;  the  true  design  of  all  punishments  being  to 
reform,  and  not  to  exterminate  mankind. 

^'  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  unless  upon 
refusal  to  deliver  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  cre- 
ditors, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  or 
in  cases  where  there  is  strong  presumption  of  fraud* 

"  No  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the 
validity  of  contracts  shall  ever  be  made ;  and  no  con- 
viction sliall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of 

estate. 

< 

"  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out 
of  this  state  for  any  offence  committed  within  the  same. 

"  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  liberty. 

"  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  their  common  good, 
to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  for  redress  of  grievances. 

"  That  the  mode  of  levying  a  tax  shall  be  by  valua- 
tion ;  so  that  every  person  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  property  he  or  she  has  in  his  or  her 
possession. 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  other  banks  or  moneyed  in- 
stitutions in  this  state  but  tho^e  already  provided  by  law, 
except  a  state  bank  and  its  branches,  which  may  be  es- 
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tablished  and  regulated  by  the  genend  assembly  of  {be 
state,  as  they  may  think  proper* 

"  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  or  of  any  branch  of  government ;  and  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  to  restriun  the  right  thereof.  The  free 
communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  or  print,  on  any  subject,  being  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

"  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investi^ 
gating  the  official  conduct  of  officers,  or  men  acting  in  a 
political  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  pro- 
per for  public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given 
in  evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury 
shall  have  the  right  of  determining  both  the  law  and  the 
fisict,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

§  110.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois  pro- 
vides the  l^islative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives, elected  by  the  people. 

.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years  by 
qualified  electors,  and  are  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties. 

The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  each  holding  the  seats  two  years. 
•  The  number  of  representatives  is  never  less  than 
twenty-seven  nor  more  than  thirty-six,  and  the  number 
of  the  senators  never  less  than  one-third  or  more  than 
one-half  the  number  of  representatives. 

Each  house  elects  its  own  officers,  except  the  speaker 
of  the  senate,  and  judges. of  the  election  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members. 

.  Each  house  keeps  a  journal  of  proceedings,  determines 
its  own  rules,  punishes  its  members  for  disorderly  beha- 
vior, and,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds,  expels  a  member* 
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Senators  and  representatives  are  privileged  from  ar- 
rest, except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  but  may  be  altered, 
amended,  or  rejected  by  the  other.  Except  revenue 
bilis,  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  rejection  by  the  senate.  Every 
bill  must  be  read  on  three  different  days  in  each  house, 
unless  in  case  of  urgency  three*fourths  of  the  house 
where  it  is  pending  shall  see  fit  to  dispense  with  this 
rule. 

'  The  style  of  the  laws  is, "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  As^ 
sembly." 

The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment, to  be  tried  by  the  senate. 

Every  bUI  which  has  passed  both  houses  must  be 
^gned  by  the  speakers  of  the  respective  houses. 

By  section  19  of  article  3,  page  323,  it  is  provided : 

'^  Tlie  governor,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  together 
with  the  governor,  sha)l  be  and  are  hereby  constituted  a 
council  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  laws 
by  the  general  assembly ;  and  for  that  purpose  shall  as- 
semble themselves  from  time  to  time  when  the  general 
assembly  shall  be  convened ;  for  which,  nevertheless,  they 
shall  not  receive  any  salary  or  consideration,  under  any 
pretence  whatever ;  and  all  bills  which  have  passed  the 
senate  and  house  of  reprosentatives,  shall,  before  they 
become  laws,  be  presented  to  the  said  council  for  their 
revisal  and  consideration ;  and  if  upon  such  revisal  and 
consideration,  it  should  appear  improper  to  the  said 
council,  or  a  majority  of  them,  that  the  bill  should  be- 
come a  law  of  this  state,  they  shall  return  the  same, 
together  with  their  objections  thereto,  in  writing,  to  the 
senate  or  house  of  representatives,  (in  whichsoever  the 
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same  shall  have  originated,)  who  shall  enter  the  objec- 
tions set  down  by  the  council,  at  laige,  in  their  minutes, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  said  bill.  But  if,  afte|r 
such  reconsideration^  the  said  senate  or  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall,  notwithstanding  the  said  objections* 
agree  to  pass  the  same,  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  num^" 
ber  of  members  elected,  it  shall,  together  with  the  said 
objections,  be  sent  to  the  other  branch  of  the  general 
assembly,  where  it  shall  also  be  reconsidered ;  and  if 
approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented,  the 
same  shall  be  law ;  unless  the  general  assembly  shall,  by 
their  adjournment,  render  a  return  of  the  said  bill,  in  ten 
days,  impracticable ;  in  which  case  the  said  bill  shall  be 
returned  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  days,  or  be 
a  law.*' 

Section  1  of  article  6  provides :      ^ 

"  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  here^ 
after  be  introduced  into  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted ;  nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female  person  arrived 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person 
as  a  servant,  under  any  indenture  hereafter  made,  unless 
such  person  shall  enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  i( 
state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  oondition  of  a  hofna  fide 
consideration,  received,  or  to  be  received,  for  their  ser- 
vice. Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  this  state,  or,  if  made 
in  this  state,  where  the  term  of  service  exceeds  one  year, 
be  of  the  least  validity,  except  those  given  in  cases  of 
i^[>prenticeship." 

§  111.  Art.  1  of  the  ccmstitution  of  Alabama  contains 
a  declaratioii  of  rights,  as  follows : 
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'^  That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  maj  be  recognized  and  es- 
tablished, we  declare — 

''  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact, 
are  equal  in  rights ;  and  that  no  man,  or  set.  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exclusive,  separate  public  emoluments  or 
privileges,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services. 

'^All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority 
and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  at  all  times  an  unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to 
alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  govenmient,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

''  No  person  within  this  state  shall,  upon  any  pretence, 
be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  worstdppii^ 
God  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  own  conscience ; 
nor  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of  worship ;  nor 
shall  any  one  ever  be  obliged  to  pay  any  tithes,  taxes, 
or  other  rate,  for  the  building  or  repairing  any  place  of 
worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or  min- 
istry. 

'^  No  human  authority  ought,  in  any  case  whatever,  to 
control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

^'  No  person  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in 
his  religious  profession,  sentiments,  or  persuasions,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  disturb  otb^n  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship. T 

^'  The  civil  r^hts,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  any  citi- 
zen, shall  in  no  way  be  diminished,  or  enlai^d,  oa 
account  of  his  religious  principles. 

<'  There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  religion  by  law ; 
no  prderence  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
sect,  society,  denomination,  or  mode  of  worship :  and  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  this  state. 

<^  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish 
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his  sentiments  on  all  subjects ;  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty. 

"  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  seizures  or 
searches ;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize 
any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue  without  describing  thei% 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation. 

^'  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel;  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  and  have  a  copy 
thereof :  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him : 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor ;  and  in  all  prosecutions,  by  indictment  or  in- 
formation, a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  the  offence  shall  have 
been  committed :  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself,  nor  shall  he  be  deprived  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of  law. 

'^  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested  or  detained, 

except  in  cases  ascertained  by  law,  and  according  to  the 

forms  which  the  same  has  prescribed ;  and  no  person 

shall  be  punished  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  established  and 

*  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

"  No  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offence,  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally  by  information,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  or  by  leave  of  the  court,  for  op- 
pression or  misdemeanor  in  office. 

'^  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  person's  pro- 
perty be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  unless  just  com- 
pensation be  made  therefor. 

"  All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for  an 
injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  repu- 

28 
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tation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law;  and 
right  and  justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or 
delay. 

^^  No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised 
except  by  the  general  assembly  or  its  authority. 
^  *^  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

^'  All  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  securities,  except  for  capital  offenc<?s,  when  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

"  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison 
after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  No  ex  post  fa/cto  law,  nor  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  shall  be  made. 

"  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by 
the  general  assembly.  No  attainder  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  nor  forfeiture  of  estate. 

'^  The  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in 
cases  of  natural  death  ;  if  any  person  shall  be  killed  by 
casualty  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 
"  The  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply 
to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition, 
address,  or  remonstrance. 

"  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
himself  and  the  state. 

"  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  general  assembly ;  and,  in  that  case,  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  its  support  shall  be  for  a  longer 
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term  than  one  year ;  and  the  military  shall,  in  all  cases^ 
and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
power. 

^'  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"No  title  of  nobility,  or  hereditary  distinction,  privi- 
lege, honor,  or  emolument,  shall  ever  be  granted  or  con« 
ferred  in  this  state ;  nor  shall  any  office  be  created,  the 
appointment  of  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
during  good  behavior* 

"  Emigration  from  this  state  shall  not  be  prohibited, 
nor  shall  any  citizen  be  exiled. 

"  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

"No  person  shall  be  debarred  from  prosecuting  or 
defending  any  civil  cause  for  or  against  him  or  herself 
before  any  tribunal  in  this  state,  by  him  or  herself,  or 
counsel. 

"  This  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con^ 
stnied  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people :  and  to  guard  against  any  encroachments  on  the 
rights  herein  retained,  or  any  transgression  of  any  of  the 
high  powers  herein  delegated;  we  declare,  that  every 
thing  in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers 
of  government,  and  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate ;  and 
that  all  laws  contrary  thereto,  or  to  the  following  pro- 
visions, shall  be  void.  . 

§  112.  The  legislative  power  of  the  state  of  Alabama 
is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, styled  together  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Alabama.  The  style  of  laws  is,  "  Be  it  en- 
acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  state  of  Alabama,  in  General  Assembly  convened." 

The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  by  qualified 
electors,  and  are  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
and  consist  of  not  less  than  forty-four  nor  more  than 
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sixty  members,  until  the  inhabitants  amount  to  100,000/ 
and  after  that  they  are  never  less  than  8ixty>  nor  more 
than  one  hundred.  •       *  [ 

The  senators  are  chosen  by  quaUfied  electors  from  the 
several  districts,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  consist 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  one-third  of 
the  number  of  representatives. 

Each  house  chooses  its  own  officers,  judges  of  the 
elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  members, 
punishes  or  expels  them  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  has 
all  other  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  a  free  and  independent  state. 

Senators  and  representatives  are  privileged  from  ar- 
rest except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  be  amended, 
altered,  or  rejected  by  the  other ;  but  no  bill  shall  have 
the  force  of  a  law  until,  on  three  several  days,  it  be  read 
in  each  house,  and  free  discussion  be  allowed  thereon, 
unless,  in  cases  of  urgency,  four-fifths  of  the  house  in 
which  the  bill  shall  be  depending  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  dispense  with  this  rule.  And  every  bill,  having  passed 
both  houses,  shall  be  signed  by  the  speaker  and  president 
of  the  respective  houses;  provided,  that  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, but  the  senate  may  amend  or  reject  them  as 
other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses  must  be 
presented  to  the  governor  for  his  approval,  if  he  approves 
it  he  must  sign  it,  if  not  he  must  return  it  with  his  objec- 
tions ;  it  may,  however,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
of  the  governor,  upon  reconsideration,  be  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  elected  by  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  if  not  returned  with  objections  in  five 
days,  Sunday  excepted,  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  the 
legislature  by  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
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case  it  does. not  become  a  law.  The  same  rule  obtains 
in  reference, to  every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  both  houses  may  be  necessary ;  except* 
on  questions  of  adjournment. 

The  house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  but  all  cases  of  this  nature  are  tried  by 
tlie  senate. 

The  general  assembly  have  full  power  to  pass  laws  ex- 
cluding from  office,  suffrages,  or  serving  as  jurors,  all  per- 
sons convicted  oi  infamous  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  direct 
by  law  how  or  in  what  manner  suits  are  to  be  brought 
against  the.  state,  to  regulate  by  law  the  duties  and  sala- 
ries of  public  officers,  fix  boundaries  to  counties,  pass 
laws  to  decide  differences  by  arbitrators,  form  a  penal 
code,  and  make  provision  for  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  roads  of  the 
state. 

The  constitution  also  contains  the  following  restric- 
tions upon  legislative  power.  Divorces  from  bonds  of 
matrimony  shall  not  be  granted  but  in  cases  provided 
for  by  law,  by  suit  in  chancery ;  and  no  decree  for 
such  divorce  shall  have  effect  until  the  same  shall  be 
sanctioned  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  general 
assembly.(a) 

The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners,  or  without  paying  their  owners,  previous 
to  such  emancipation,  a  full  equivalent  in  money  for  the 
slaves  so  emancipated.  They  shall  have  no  power  to 
prevent  emigrants  to  this  state  from  bringing  wi^jL  them 
such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the 
same  age  or  description  shall  be  continued  in  slavery  by 


(a)  Art.  6,  ^  13. 
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the  laws  of  this  state:  Provided,  that  such  person  or 
slave  he  the  hovM  fde  property  of  such  emigrants :  And 
provided,  also,  that  laws  may  be  passed  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  into  this  state  of  slaves  who  have  committed 
high  crimes  in  other  states  or  territories. 

§  113.  Art  13  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri  contains 
a  declaration  of  rights,  as  follows : 

''  That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  es« 
tablished,  we  declare : 

*'  That  all  political  power  is  vested  in,  and  derived 
from  the  people. 

''  That  the  people  of  this  state  have  the  inherent,  sole, 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government 
and  police  thereof;  and  of  altering  or  abolishing  their 
constitution  and  form  of  government,  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  their  safety  and  happiness. 

'^  That  the  people  have  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those  vested 
with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of  grievances, 
by  petition  or  remonstrance ;  and  that  their  right  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  themselves  and  of  the  state  cannot 
be  questioned. 

<<  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  that  no  man  can  be  compelled 
to  erect,  support,  or  attend  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of  religion ; 
that  no  human  authority  can  control  or  interfere  with 
the  rigl^ts  of  conscience ;  that  no  person  can  ever  be 
hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his  religious  profession, 
or  sentiments,  if  he  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  reli- 
gious worship. 

^'  That  no  person,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 
can  be  rendered  ineligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  this  state ;  that  no  preference  can  ever  be  given 
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by  law  to  any  sect  or  mode  of  worship ;  and  that  no 
religioas  corporation  can  ever  be  established  in  this 
state. 

<<  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"  That  courts  of  justice  ought  to  be  open  to  every  per- 
son, and  certain  remedy  afforded  for  every  injury  to 
person,  property,  or  character ;  and'  that  right  and  justice 
ought  to  be  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay ; 
and  that  no  private  property  ought  to  be  taken  or  applied 
to  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

'^  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

"That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  has 
the  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to  de- 
mand the  nature  and  cause  of  accusations ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  to  meet  the 
witnesses  against  him  face  to  face ;  and,  in  prosecutions 
on  presentment  or  indictment,  to  a  speedy  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage ;  that  the  accused  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  That  no  person,  after  having  been  once  acquitted  by 
a  jury,  can,  for  the  same  offence  be  again  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb ;  but  if  in  any  criminal  prosecution  the 
jury  be  divided  in  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the 
court  before  which  the  trial  shall  be  had,  may,  in  its 
discretion,  discharge  the  jury,  and  commit  or  bail  the 
accused  for  trial  at  the  next  term  of  such  court 

"That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  except  for  capital  offences  when  the  proof  is 
evident  or  the  presumption  great.  And  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 

"  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
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cessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

"  That  the  people  ought  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
papers,  houses,  and  effects,  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures ;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  thing,  can  issue  without  describ* 
ing  the  place  to  be  searched,  or  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

"  That  no  person  can,  for  an  indictable  offence,  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally,  by  information,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or 
by  leave  of  the  court,  for  oppression  or  misdemeanor  in 
office. 

'^  That  treason  against  the  state  can  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort :  that  no  person  can  be  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  his  own  confession  in  open 
court;  that  no  person  can  be  attainted  of  treason  or 
felony  by  the  general  assembly ;  that  no  conviction  can 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  estate ;  that 
the  estates  of  such  persons  as  may  destroy  their  own 
lives  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  cases  of  natural  death ; 
and  when  any  person  shall  be  killed  by  casualty,  there 
ought  to  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

"  That  the  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  that 
every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  any 
subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty ; 
that  in  all  prosecutions  for  libels,  the  truth  thereof  may 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  may  determine  the 
law  and  the  facts,  imder  the  direction  of  the  court. 

'<  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  or  retrospective  in  its  operations, 
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can  be  passed ;  nor  can  the  person  of  a  debtor  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt  after  he  shall  have  surrendered  his 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  That  no  person  who  is  religiously  scrupttlotts^f  bear- 
ing arms  can  be  compelled  to  do  so,  bot  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  equivalent  for  military  serviqe)  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  that  no  priests 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  or  teacher  of  anjp^^i^eligious  per- 
suasion or  sect,  regularly  ordained  as^aych,  be  subject  to 
militia  duty,  or  compelled  to  bear  arms. 

''  That  all  property,  subject  to  taxation  in  this  state^ 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

''  That  no  title  of  nobility,  hereditary  emolument,  pri- 
vilege, or  distinction,  shall  be  granted;  nor  any  office 
created,  the  duration  of  which  shall  be  longer  than  the 
good  behavior  of  the  officer  appointed  to  fill  the  same. 

^'That  emigration  from  this  state  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited. 

'^  That  the  military  is,  and  in  all  cases,  and  at  all 
times,  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power ; 
that  no  soldier  can,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
time  of  war  but  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law ;  nor  can  any  appropriation  for  the  support  of  • 
any  army  be  made  for  a.longer  period  than  two  years." 

§  1 14.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  in 
a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  A  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a 
quorum  to  do  business ;  and  have  power  to  determine 
rules  of  proceedings,  punish  members,  &c.  Bills  may 
originate  in  either  house  and  may  be  altered,  amended, 
or  rejected  by  the  other.  Every  bill  must  be  read  on 
three  difl^rent  days  in  each  house,  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  house  in  which  it  shall  be  pending  shall  dispense 

29 
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with  tliis  rule.  Erery  bill  which  passes  both  houses 
must  be  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives and  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  before  it 
becomes  a  law  must  be  presented  to  the  governor  for 
approval.  If  he  disapproves  of  it  he  must  return  it  with 
objections,  and,  in  that  event,  notwithstanding  such  ob- 
jections, it  may,  upon  reconsideration,  be  passed  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house.  If 
not  returned  with  objections  within  ten  days,  Sundays 
excepted,  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  its  return  is  prevented 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which 
event  it  <k>es  not  become  a  law.  The  same  rule  obtains 
in  reference  to  every  resolution  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  both  houses  is  necessary ;  except  on  questions  of  ad- 
journment. 

The  constitution  also  contains  the  following  restrict 
tions  upon  legislative  power:  The  general  assembly 
shall  not  have  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  or  with- 
out paying  them,  before  such  emancipation,  a  full  equi- 
valent for  such  slaves,  so  emancipated  ;  and,  to  prevent 
bona  fde  emigrants  to  this  state,  or  actual  settlers  there- 
in, from  bringing  from  any  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
any  of  their  territories,  such  persons  as  may  there  be 
deemed  to  be  slaves,  so  long  as  any  persons  of  the  same 
description  are  allowed  to  be  held  as  slaves  by  the  laws 
of  this  state,  (a) 

The  general  assembly  of  this  state  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  of  the  United 
States,  nor  with  any  regulation  congress  may  find  ne- 
cessary for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bonajide 
purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  lands  belonging  to 
persons  residing  out  of  the  Umits  of  this  state  ever  be 


(a)  Art.  3,  sec*  26. 
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taxed  higher  thaa  the  lands  belonging  to  persons  residing 
within  this  state.(a) 

§  115.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Michigan  con- 
tains the  following  declaratbn  of  rights : 

'^  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people. 

^^  Government  is  instituted  for  the  protection,  security, 
and  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  they  have  the  right  at  all 
times  to  alter  or  reform  the  same,  and  to  abolish  one  form 
of  government  and  establish  another,  whenever  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  it. 

^^  No  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or 
separate  privileges. 

^'  Every  person  has  a  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  no 
person  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  sup- 
port, against  his  will,  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or 
pay  any  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates  for  the  support  of 
any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of  religion* 

^<  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  .religious  societies,  or  theological  or  religious 
seminaries. 

'^  The  civil  and  political  rights,  privileges,  and  capaci- 
ties of  no  individual  shall  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on 
account  of  his  opinions  or  belief  concerning  matters  of 
religion. 

"  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right ;  and  no  laws  shall  be  passed  to  re- 
strain or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels,  the  truth 
may  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury ;  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  jury,  that  the  matter  charged  as  libellous  is 
true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives  and  for  justi- 

■  I    II  I    ■■!  .         ■!  Ill  ..    ■    ■         ■  ■   ■■     ■  '■!  ■    .—  II  II  , .1 1  _.  ,        I     .  .,        ...  m' 

(a)  Art.  10,  Bee.  1. 
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fiable  eads,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury' 
shall  have  the  right  to  determiQe  the  law  and  the  fact. 

<'  The  parson,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  of  every 
individual  shall  be  secure  firom  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures ;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to 
seize  any  person  or  things,  shall  issue  without  describing 
them,  nor  without  {»robable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation. 

''  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

'^  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  ju- 
ry of  the  vicinage ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
vntnesses  in  his  favor ;  to  have  the  assistance  of  coim- 
sel  for  his  defence ;  and  in  all  civil  cases,  in  which  per- 
sonal liberty  may  be  involved,  the  trial  by  jury  shall  not 
be  refused. 

''  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  of- 
fence, unless  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  or  in  cases 
cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  or  arising  in  the  ar- 
my or  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger. 

''  Np  person  for  the  same  offence  shall  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  punishment ;  all  persons  shall,  before  con^ 
viction,  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capi- 
tal offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presump- 
tion great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

^'  Every  person  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  himself  and  the  State. 

^^  The  military  shall,  in  cases  and  at  all  times,  be  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

"  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
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any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  wjar  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

<<  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  lovy- 
ing  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort ;  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court 

"  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  shall  be  passed. 

^^  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required ;  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed ;  and  cruel  and  unjust  punishments 
shall  not  be  inflicted. 

^^  The  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  just  compensation  ther^or. 

''  The  people  shall  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble 
together,  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their 
representatives,  and  to  petition  the  legislature  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

^'  All  acts  of  the  l^iskture,  contrary  tD  this  or  any 
other  article  of  tliis  constitution,  shall  be  void. 

§  116.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  house  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  48,  nor  more  than  100  members. 
The  senate  to  be  equal  to  one  third  of  the  house.  A 
majority  constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business.  Any  bill 
may  originate  in  either  house  of  the  legislature. 

Every  bill  must  be  presented  to  the  Govenior,  for  ap- 
proval. If  not  approved  must  be  returned  with  objeo- 
tions,  and  upon  reconsideraticw,  may  be  passed  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house.  If  not  returned  in  ten 
days,  Sundays  excepted,  it  becomes  a  law  unless  the  le- 
^slature  prevent  its  return  by  adjournment,  in  which 
case  it  does  not  become  a  law.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
all  concurrent  resolutions,  except  on  questions  of  adjourn- 
ment. 
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The  constitation  of  this  state  also  contains  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions  upon  legislative  power. 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever 
be  introduced  into  this  state,  except  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed. The  legislature  shall  pass  no  act  of  incorpcxra- 
tion,  unless  with  the  assent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  each 
house.  Divorces  shall  not  be  granted  by  the  legislature, 
but  the  legislature  may  by  law  authorize  the  higher 
courts  to  grant  them,  under  such  restrictions  as  they 
may  deem  expedient  No  lottery  shall  be  authorized 
by  this  state,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  al- 
lowed. 

§  117.  The  declaration  of  rights  contained  inthe  con- 
stitution of  Arkansas  provides : 

''  That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and 
free  government  may  be  recognized  and  unalterably  es- 
tablished, we  declare : 

'^  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact, 
are  equal,  and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible 
rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty ;  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
property  and  reputation ;  and  of  pursuing  their  own 
happiness. 

^'  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  institu- 
ted for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  ends,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an  un- 
qualified right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  govern- 
ment, in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

^  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  and  no  man  can  of  right  be  com- 
pelled to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  consent.  That 
Ao  hmnan  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  interfere 
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with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  that  no  preferaice 
shall  ever  be  given  to  any  religious  establishment  or 
mode  of  worship. 

"  That  the  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities  of  any 
citizen,  shall  in  nowise  be  diminished  or  enlarged,  on  ac^ 
count  of  his  religion. 

''  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

''  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 
late. 

'^  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person ; 
and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  ri^ts 
thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print,  on  any  sub- 
ject, being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

'^  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investi- 
gating the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  ca- 
pacity, or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  pub- 
lic information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels  the  jury  may  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts. 

''  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  hou- 
ses, papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures ;  and  that  general  warrants,  whereby  any 
officer  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places, 
without  evidence  of  the  fact  committed^  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offences  are  not  par- 
ticularly described,  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  and  shall  not  be  granted. 

^'  That  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  out- 
lawed, or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived 
•of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 
''  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a 
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Tight  to  be  beaild  by  himself  and  counsel,  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to 
have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment, a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself. 

'^  That  no  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb. 

"  That  all  penalties  shall  be  reasonable,  and  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

'^  That  no  man  sliall  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal 
charge,  but  by  presentment,  indictment^  (»*  impeach- 
ment. 

'^  That  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

'^  That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  se- 
curities, unless  in  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is 
evident,  or  the  presumption  great :  and  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  4iot  be  suspended,  un- 
less, where  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it 

'^  That  excessive  bail  shall  in  no  case  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed. 

''  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made. 
.  ''That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  republic,  and  shall  not  be  allowed ;  nor 
shall  any  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honors 
ever  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

''  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
•their  representatives,  uid  apply  to  those  invested  with 
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the  power  of  goyemment  for  redress  of  grievances,  or 
other  proper  purposes,  by  address,  or  remonstrance. 

^^  That  the  free  white  men  of  this  state  shall  have  a 
right  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms  for  tiieir  common  de- 
fence. 

'^  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  bouse  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

^  The  military  shall  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  civil  power. 

^'  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  die  people ;  and,  to 
guard  against  any  encroachments  on  the  rights  herein 
retained,  or  any  transgression  of  any  of  the  higher  pow-* 
ers  herein  delegated,  we  declare,  that  everything  in  this 
article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment,  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate ;  and  that  all 
laws  contrary  thereto,  or  to  the  other  provisions  herein 
contained,  shall  be  void.'' 

§  1 18.  Hie  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  vested  in 
a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  assembly.  Two-thirds  of  each  house  constitutes  a 
quorum.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  be 
amended  or  rejected  in  the  other.  Ev^  bill  must  be 
read  on  three  diiSerent  days  in  each  house,  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  house  in  which  it  shall  be  pending  shall 
dispense  with  the  rule.  Every  bill,  having  passed  each 
house,  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house. 

The  style  of  die  laws  is,  <'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.'' 

Every  bill,  when  passed  both  houses,  must  be  present- 
ed to  the  governor  for  approval.  If  not  approved  it 
must  be  returned  with  his  objections ;  when,  upon  re- 
consideraticHi)  it  may  be  passed  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
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of  die  whole  number  elected  to  each  house.  If  not  re* 
turned  within  three  days  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  pre- 
vented by  an  adjournment ;  in  which  case  it  does  not 
become  a  law.  The  same  rule  obtains  in  reference  to 
concurrent  orders  and  resolutions,  except  on  questions 
of  adjournment. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  also  contains  the  follow* 
ing  restrictions  upon  legislative  power : 

The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owners.  They  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent 
emigrants  to  this  state  from  bringing  with  them  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of 
the  United  States.(a) 

No  lottery  shall  be  authorized  by  this  state,  nor  shall 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  allowed.(6) 

The  person  of  a  debtor,  except  where  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  of  fraud,  shall  neither  be  imprisoned 
nor  continued  in  prison,  after  delivering  up  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.(c) 

All  revenue  shall  be  raised  by  taxation,  to  be  fixed  by 
law.  All  property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  taxed 
according  to  its  value,  and  that  value  to  be  ascertained 
in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  shall  direct, 
making  the  same  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  state. 
No  one  species  of  property  from  which  a  tax  may  be 
collected,  shall  be  taxed  higher,  than  another  species  of 
property  of  equal  value :  Provided,  the  general  assemUy 
shall  have  power  to  tax  merchants,  bankers,  pedlers,  and 
privileges,  in  such  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
preA^ribed  by  law ;  and  provided  further,  that  no  other 
or  greater  amounts  of  reveniw  shall  at  any  time  be  levied, 


(a)  Art.  9,  see.  81.  (b)  Art.  9,  see.  6. 

(c)  Art.  9.  ile.  11. 
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than  required  for  the  neeessaiy  expenses  of  goyemment, 
unless  by  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
the  general  assembly.  No  poll  tax  shall  be  assessed  for 
other  than  county  purposes.  No  other  or  greater  tax 
shall  be  levied  on  the  productions  or  labor  of  the  country 
than  may  be  required  for  expenses  of  inspection. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWER  IRRESPECTIVE  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL 

RESTRICTIONS, 

§  119.  In  die  preceding  chapter  we  have  stated  gene- 
rally the  provisions  contained  in  the  respective  state  con- 
stitutions, relating  to  the  power  of  the  respective  state 
legislatures.  In  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  restrictive  clauses,  and  the  construc- 
tion which  such  restrictive  clauses  have  received.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  extent  of  legislative  authority,  irrespective  of  any 
constitutional  restrictions  upon  legislative  power. 

The  law  making  power  in  almost  all  modern  civilized 
governments,  is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  selected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  funda- 
mental law  or  municipal  regulations  of  each  particular 
government ;  whose  powers  are  regulated  either  by  an 
express  written  compact,  or  limited  only  by  what  is 
tacitly  reserved  to  the  people,  on  whose  consent  their 
right  of  government  is  founded.  In  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  government  in  this  respect  is  usually  vested 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  By  sovereignty  is 
commonly  understood  supremacy,  supreme  power,  un- 
limited and  uncontrolled.  Thcf  word  sovereignty,  how- 
ever, is  used  in  different  senses,  and  is  susceptible  of 
various  applications.  When  applied  to  states  and  na- 
tions in  relation  to  each  other,  it  means  nothing  more 
than  independence.  A  sovereign  state  in  a  political 
sense,  is  a  state  or  nation  in  the  free  and  uncontrolled 
possession  of  self-government.  In  this  application  of  the 
term  there  is  no  idea  of  supremacy  but  simply  that  of 
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indep^dence.  But  when  applied  to  the  internal 
government  of  a  state,  it  is  made  to  signify  a  power  some- 
where vested,  competent  to  regulate,  control,  and  direct 
the  will  of  the  whole  and  of  every  subordinate  member  of 
the  community.  To  this  end  it  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  absolute/unlimited,  and  incapable  of  being  controlled. 
As  to  the  extent  of  sovereign  power,  in  whatever  de- 
partment of  the  government  it  may  be  lodged,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  considered  as  absolute  and  beyond  control, 
where  there  is  no  written  fundamental'  law  setting  limits 
to  such  power,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
ethical  and  judicial  writers.  Among  the  former,  Paley 
considers  it  a  well  settled  principle,  that  the  sovereign 
power  is  necessarily  lodged  in  some  department  where 
it  is  absolute  and  uncontrolled.  His  reasonings  on  this 
point  are,  ^'  as  a  s^ies  of  appeals  must  be  finite,  there 
necessarily  exists  in  every  government,  a  power  from 
which  the  constitution  has  provided  no  appeal,  and 
which  power  for  that  reason  may  be  termed  absolute, 
uncontrollable,  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  is  alike  in  all 
countries.  The  person  in  whom  this  power  resides  is 
called  the  sovereign,  or  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and 
since  to  the  same  power,  universally  pertains  the  office 
of  establishing  public  laws ;  it  is  called  also  the  Ic^sla- 
tive  power  of  the  state."(a) 

§  120.  Burlamaqui  contends,  ^'That  the  first  charac- 
teristic of  this  sovereign  power,  and  that  from  whidi  all 
the  others  flow,  is  its  being  a  supreme  and  independent 
power ;  that  is,  a  power  that  judges  in  the  last  resort  of 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  human  direction,  which  re- 
lates to  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  society,  insomuch 
that  this  power  acknowledges  no  other  superior  on  earth." 
When  he  says  the  civil  power  is,  of  its  own  nature, 
supreme  and  independent,  he  does  not  thereby  mean 

(a)  Mor.  Phi.  2  pt.  185. 
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that  it  dees  not  depend  for  its  origin  on  the  human  will ; 
all  that  he  contends  for  is,  when  once  this  power  is 
established,  it  acknowledges  no  other  upon  earth  supe- 
rior or  equal  to  it ;  and  consequently,  whatever  it  or- 
dains, in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  cannot  be  reversed 
by  any  other  human  will  as  superior  to  it.  That  in 
every  government  there  should  be  a  supreme  power,  is 
a  point  absolutely  necessary,  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
requiring  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to 
subsist 

For,  since  power  cannot  be  multiplied  to  infinity,  we 
must  of  necessity  stop  at  some  degree  of  authority  supe^ 
rior  to  all.  Let  the  form  of  government  be  what  it  may, 
there  must  always  be  a  submission  to  a  supreme  decl^ 
sioD,  and  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  there 
is  any  power  above  him  who  holds  the  highest  rank  in 
the  same  order  of  beings.(a) 

§  121.  Wooddesson,  speaking  of  the  extent  of  legis- 
lative power,  regards  it  as  certain,  that  no  human  au- 
thority can  r^htfuUy  infringe,  or  abrogate  the  smallest 
particle  of  natural  or  divine  law.  Yet  he  adds,  a  Brit- 
ish judge  of  highly  deserved  estimation,  seems  in  some 
measure  unguarded,  in  asserting  from  the  bench,  that  an 
act  of  parliament,  made  against  natural  equity,  as  to 
make  a  man  judge  in  his  own  case,  is  void  of  itself;  for 
jura  natura  Bunt  imrnvtabiUa^  and  they  are  leges  kgum. 
Wooddesson  admits  that  this  principle  is  infallibly  true, 
but  the  application  of  it,  and  the  conclusions  dangerous ; 
that  we  should  distinguish  between  right  and  power; 
between  moral  JUness  and  political  authority.  We  cannot 
expect  that  all  acts  of  legislators  will  be,  or  can  be  en- 
tirely good,  ethically  perfect,  but  if  their  proceedings  are 
to  be  decided  upon  by  their  subjects,  government  and 

(a)  Prio.  Pol.  Law,  tit.  2,  ch.  7. 
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sab(»rdiBatioii  ceases.  He  thinks  with  Paley,  if  the 
magistrate  should  enjoia  any  thing  by  his  authority,  that 
appears  unlawful  to  the  conscience  of  a  private  person, 
that  such  private  person  is  to  abstain  from  the  action, 
that  he  judges  unlawful,  and  to  undergo  the  punishment 
which  it  is  not  unlawful  for  him  to  bear.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  supreme  power  decrees  any  thing  injurious 
to  one,  or  a  few  only  of  its  subjects,  it  is  tlieir  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  decalogue  of 
Plato,  entitled  QiiOj  to  acquiesce,  and  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  society,  nor  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitutioQ 
of  their  country,  or  diminish  the  veneratiou  for  its  laws, 
which  would  be  bringing  a  greater  evil  upon  the  whole 
conunuiuty.(a} 

§  122.  The  judicious  Hooker  insists^  with  that  quaint- 
ness  of  thought  which  characterizes  all  his  writings,  that 
law  politic,  ordained  for  external  order  and  regimen 
among  men,  unless  they  provide  so  to  frame  their  out- 
ward actions  that  they  be  no  hindrance  to  the  common 
good  for  which  societies  are  instituted,  they  are  not  per- 
fi^^t*  That  human  laws  are  meaMres  in  respect  of  men ; 
whose  actions  they  must  direct ;  howbeit,  such  measures 
they  ase,  as  have  also  their  higher  rules  to  be  measured 
by ;  which  rules  are  two :  the  law  of  God^  and  the  law  of 
fiature.  So  that  human  laws  must  be  made  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  without  contradiction  to 
any  positive  law  of  scripture^  otherwise  they  are  Uly 
made.(b) 

§  123.  The  opinions  of  almost  all  the  ancient  writers 
on  poUtical  sovereignty,  based  the  doctrine  of  the  ab- 
solute and  sacred  character  of  sovereignty  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  princes  bear  rule  by  divine  right, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  the  tacit  or  expressed  consent  of  the 


(a)  1  Wodd.  L.  3,  p.  41. 

(b)  Hook.  Ecd.  Pol.  b.  1,  sec.  10.    B.  3,  sec.  9. 
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gOYcmed.  Upon  (his  assumption,  that  Gk)d,  by  his  imnie'* 
diate  act,  conferred  the  sovereignty  upon  princes,  has  ori- 
ginated much  of  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  ethical  and 
political  writers,  who  have  construed  the  permission  of 
Deity  that  princes  should  bear  rule,  into  an  absolutely 
delegated  authority  as  the  vicegerents  of  Deity  on  earth. 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  first  called  in  question  the  doc* 
trine  of  sovereignty  by  divine  right,  and  derived  it  from 
civil  compact ;  although  the  latter  when  speaking  of  the 
civil  compact,  calls  it  a  covenant,  which  aflforded  a  full 
and  easy  title,  by  which  it  appeared  that  sovereignty 
was  not  established  by  violence,  but  by  voluntary  con- 
sent and  subjection  of  the  respective  members,  from 
which  cause  it  resulted ;  stiil,  he  did  not  wholly  aban* 
don  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  For  he  says — ^^  Yet, 
to  secure  to  the  supreme  command  an  especial  efficacy, 
and  sacred  respect,  there  is  need  of  another  additional 
principle  besides  the  submission  of  the  subject;  and, 
therefore,  he  who  affirms  sovereignty  to  result  immedi- 
ately from  compact,  doth  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  sacred  character  df  civil  government,  or  maintain 
that  princes  bear  rule  by  human  right,  and  not  by  di- 
vine.'' Indeed,  he  argues  in  favor  of  this  divine  right, 
that  the  establishment  of  civil  government  is  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  men ;  that  the  law  of  nature 
dictated  such  establishment.  That,  in  pursuance  of 
those  laws,  which  could  not  otherwise  among  great  mul- 
titudes be  carried  into  effect,  civil  government  had  been 
founded.  That  God,  who  imposed  the  law  of  nature-on 
the  human  race,  thereby  commanded  the  establishment 
of  civil  societies,  so  far  as  they  serve  as  instruments  and 
means  of  improving  and  enforcing  these  laws."  Grotius 
too,  who  was  a  citizen  <^  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  re- 
publican government,  although  he  considered  all  govern- 
ments in  their  formation  as .  human  institutions,  he  also 
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on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  di- 
vine right  of  sovereignty,  and  the  sacred  character  of 
government,  were  necessary  to  give  it  efficacy. 

§  124.  Domat  seems  not  to  have  questioned  the  doe- 
trine  of  sovereignty  by  divine  right,  although  he  builds 
upon  this  foundation  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine,  that  there  are  of  necessity  certain  limits 
within  which  the  sovereign  power  should  be  exercised. 
In  treating  of  government  he  says:  << Although  every 
state  hath  its  peculiar  manner  of  government,  and  there 
be  in  all  states,  some  laws  or  usages,  which  distinguish 
the  names,  the  number,  and  the  power  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  the  highest  stations,  yet  there  is  this  common 
to  them  all,  that  the  general  order  is  maintained  in  them 
by  a  supreme  and  sovereign  power,  whether  it  resides  in 
one  or  many  persons,  (a)  since  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
are  derived  to  them  by  a  consequence  of  the  power 
which  they  hold  of  God,  they  can  have  no  other  rights 
but  such  as  have  In  them  nothing  contrary  to  the  use 
which  God  requires  them  to  make  of  the  said  powers ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  enjoins  them  to  study 
his  law,  that  they  may  learn  both  their  power  and  their 
duty,  of  which  the  spirit  of  this  divine  law  ought  to  be 
the  rule.(6)  He  then  defines  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  exercise  of  this  sovereignty :  "  That  this  sovereign 
power  or  authority  is  the  power  of  administering  the 
government  with  the  use  of  the  authority  and  forces  in 
which  this  power  consists^  by  emplopng  it  for  the  mp- 
port  of  justice^  and  the  maintaining  the  public  tranquility 
in  the  dominions  committed  to  the  sovereign  care."  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine  of  Domat,  the  sovereign  is  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  power  with  respect  to  the  end  to 


<«)  Domat'fl  Fab.  Law,  b.  1,  tit.  I. 
(h)  Ibid.  b.  1,  sec.  3. 
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be  obtained,  and  that  end  is,  the  protection  and  preserva-' 
twn  of  the  lives,  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens,  and 
not  to  be  exercised  for  the  destruciwn  of  either :  that  is^ 
the  sovereign  is  to  be  a  minister  of  God  for  good^  and 
not  for  eml  The  divine  law  which  high  authority  pro- 
nounces wise,  just  and  good,  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his 
conduct,  and  prescribes  the  circle  within  which  human 
sovereignty  must  move ;  that  law  being  the  embodiment 
of  all  perfection  and  justice,  its  spirit,  as  well  as  letter, 
denies  the  right  of  man  to  do  an  unjust  act,  or  to  infringe 
upon  natural  rights  ;  sovereignty  when  exercised  within 
these  limits,  cannot  deserve  the  names  of  arbitrary^  abso- 
lute or  despotic,  nor  can  it  be  justly  considered  as  such. 

If  sovereigns  only  claimed  to  exercise  their  sovereign 
power  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  divine 
law,  instead  of  by  "  divine  right,"  there  would  be  less 
disposition  to  controvert  the  right,  and  less  reason  for 
complaint  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised.    . 

§  125,  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  both  Puifendorf 
and  Grotius  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  metaphysics 
of  the  schools,  considered  sovereignty  as  an  entity,  not  a 
physical  but  a  moral  entity,  capable  of  supporting  attri- 
butes, and  of  subsisting  in  any  government ;  but  what- 
ever the  form  of  government,  it  was  to  be  considered  a 
unity. (a)  Although  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  by  di- 
vine right,  may  now  be  ranked  among  theories  that  once 
were ;  although  none  of  the  princes  of  modern  Europe 
would  now  venture  to  rest  their  authority  on  this  ground 
— and  although  the  doctrine  of  abstract  entities  and  their 
unities,  has  long  since  fallen  to  the  ground  and  became 
obsolete ;  yet  many  of  the  terms  which  had  their  origin 
from  these  sources,  are  still  in  use.  These  terms  have 
not  unfrequently,  for  want  of  proper  definitions,  led  to 


(a)  ChlpmaD,  140. 
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^rroiieous  conclusions ;  and,  upon  an  erroneous  applica- 
tion of  tbem,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many,  if  not 
most  of  English  writers  have  been  under  their  injBuence, 
led  to  assign  to,  and  vest  in  the  Parliament  of  England 
the  attributes  of  omnipotence  in  the  scale  of  political  ex- 
istence. It  has  been  supposed  hj  most  of  them,  that  it 
is  a  settled  principle  of  the  law  of  England,  that  an  act 
of  parliament,  delivered  in  clear  and  intelligible  terms, 
eannot  be  questioned,  or  its  authority  controlled  by  any 
power  on  earth. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  says :  '^  It  is  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  authority  that  the  kingdom  acknowledges 
upon  earth."  The  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  in  sev« 
eral  English  authorities,  that  if  a  statute  be  against  com- 
mon right  or  reason,  or  repugnant,  or  impossible  to  be 
performed,  the  common  law  shall  control  it,  and  pro- 
nounce it  yoid.(a)  Although  it  is  said  that  judges  will 
not  hold  a  statute  void  unless  it  be  clearly  contrary  to 
natural  equity.  Chancellor  Kent,  however,  says — 
^'  Where  it  is  said  that  a  statute  contrary  to  natural 
equity,  or  reason,  or  repugnant,  or  impossible  to  be  per- 
formed, the  cases  are  understood  to  mean,  that  the  court 
is  to  give  them  a  reasonable  construction.  They  will 
not  readily  presume,  out  of  respect  and  duty  to  the  law 
giver,  that  every  unjust  or  absurd  consequence  was 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  law ;  but  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  too  palpable  to  meet  with  but  one  con** 
struction,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  English  law  of  the 
binding  efficacy  of  the  statute."(6)  In  this  view  he  is 
sustained  by  the  weight  of  authority  in  England. 

§  126.  Christian  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  if  an  act 
of  parliament  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed, 


(a)  8  Go.  118  ;  S  InM.  537;  Fiaoh,  74 ;  Hob.  87;   10  Mod.  115;  11  Co, 
63  ;  Baoon  Ab.  Stat.  A. 
(5)  1  Com.  408. 
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that  it  will  be  neither  yoid  in  its  direct  or  collateral  coii«> 
flequ^ices,  however  absurd  or  unreasonable  they  may 
appear. 

If  the  expression  will  admit  of  a  doubt,  it  will  not 
then  be  presumed  that  the  construction  can  be  agreeable 
tp  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  unreasonable,  but  when  the  signification  is 
manifest,  no  authority  less  than  the  parliament  can  re- 
strain its  operation."  He  admits,  however,  the  omnipo* 
tence  of  parliament  signifies  nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  or  the  power  of  action  un- 
controlled by  any  superior.  In  this  sense,  the  king  in 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  interpretation  of  laws,  are  also  equally  omnipo- 
tent ;  that  is,  free  from  the  control  of  any  superior  pro* 
vided  by  the  con8titution.(a)        ' 

Ghipman,  an  American  author,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
neither  the  parliament,  the  house  of  lords,  nor  the  king, 
are  possessed  of  sovereign  power ;  nor  is  it  any  where 
to  be  found  but  in  a  state  of  absolute  despotism^  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  government  are  concentrated  in  a  sole 
organ;  and  hence  it  merits  all  the  epithets  so  fondly 
lavished  upon  it  of — absolute^  imcoritrollablej  arbitrary^ 
de9potic.(b) 

§  127.  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  says 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  so  transcendental  and  absolute  ttiat 
it  cannot  be  contndled  or  confined,  either  for  causes  or 
persons,  within  any  bounds.  It  has  sovereign  and  un- 
controllable authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  en- 
larging, restricting,  abrogating,  repealing,  renewing,  and 
expounding  all  laws  concerning  matters  of  all  possible 
denominations,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military, 
maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that 


(a)  1  Com.  161.  (()  Chip.  Ii2. 
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absolute,  despotic  power,  which  must  in  all  countries 
reside  somewhere,  is  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of 
these  kingdoms ;  all  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations 
and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal, 
so  that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  on  earth 
can  undo."(a) 

Another  English  author  maintains  the  doctrine  that 
the  statutes  of  the  realm,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  God,  all  subjects  are  bound  to  obey.  Crea* 
ted  by  an  exercise  of  the  highest  authority  which  the 
constitution  of  the  country  acknowledges,  they  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  altered,  amended,  suspended,  or  re- 
pealed, but  by  the  same  authority  of  parliament  by 
which  they  were  made.  For  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  law, 
conveniens  naturali  eq^iitate  unum  quodcumque  dissolvi 
eo  Ugamine  quo  Ugatum  est.(b) 

§  128.  Other  writers  maintain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  boundaries  set  to  the  exercise  even  of  the  su- 
preme sovereign  power  of  the  state ;  that  it  is  limited  in 
its  exercise  by  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of 
the  social  compact,  which  is  founded  in  consent,  ex- 
pressed or  implied ;  that  it  shall  be  called  into  exercise 
only  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  which  that 
compact  was  designed  to  secure ;  and  hence  it  cannot 
be  converted  into  such  an  unlimited  power  as  to  defeat 
the  end  which  mankind  had  in  view  when  they  entered 
into  the  social  compact.  Among  this  number  are  Vattel, 
and  the  celebrated  John  Locke.  The  former  considers 
this  question  incidentally,  in  treating  upon  the  extent  of  # 
the  power  and  sovereign  authority  of  the  prince.  He 
maintains,  that  this  power  is  derived  from  the  nation, 
and  is  exactly  equal  to  what  they  have  entrusted  him 


(a)  1  Bl.  Com.  160. 

{b)  Steph.  Eiec.  Law,  toI.  i,  p.  11. 
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with.  If  the  nation  have  simply  and  strictly  invested 
him  with  the  sovereignty  without  limitation  or  division, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives 
without  which  the  sovereign  command  or  authority 
could  not  be  exerted  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  public  good.  But  that  the  sovereign  power  is  limi- 
ted and  r^ulated  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
which  show  the  extent  land  bounds  of  this  power  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  exercised.  The 
fundamental  law  being  the  plan  by  which  the  nation  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  obtain  happiness,  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  it,  and  must  religiously  follow  this 
plan,  and  regard  it  as  an  inviolable  and  sacred  rule.  The 
moment  he  departs  from  it,  his  commands  are  unjust, 
and  become  a  criminal  abuse  of  power  from  which  no 
obligation  to  obedience  can  arise.(a) 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain, 
that  if  the  prince  is  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
in  a  full  and  absolute  manner,  nobody  has  a  right  to 
resist  him ;  that  then  the  nation  have  no  recx)urse  left, 
but  to  suffer  and  obey  with  patience  ;  that  an  absolute 
sovereign  possesses  completely,  all  the  political  authority 
of  the  society,  no  one  can  oppose  him ;  if  he  abuses  it, 
he  does  ill,  and  wounds  his  own  conscience ;  yet,  that 
his  commands  are  not  the  less  obligatory,  as  being  founded 
in  a  lawful  right  to  command ;  the  nation  by  giving  a 
lawful  right  to  command,  had  reserved  nothing  to  itself 
but  to  submit  to  his  discretion :  he  replies,  "  Let  us  re- 
member the  essential  ends  of  civil  society.  Is  it  not  to 
.  labour  in  concert  for  the  common  happiness  of  all  ^  Is 
it  not  with  this  view  that  every  citizen  strips  himself  of 
his  rights,  and  resigns  bis  liberty  ?  Was  it  in  the  power 
of  the  society  to  make  such  use  of  its  authority  as  to 


(a)  Vattel,  b.  4,  sec.  45,  46. 
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deliver  up  itself  and  all  its  members  ydthout  relief  to  the 
discretion  of  a  cruel  tyrant  ?  No,  certainly  not ;  since  it 
had  no  right  itself,  if  it  was  so  disposed,  to  oppress  a 
part  of  the  citizens.  When  it  therefore  conferred  the 
supreme  and  absolute  government  without  an  express 
reserve,  it  was  necessarily  with  the  tacit  reserve  that  it 
should  be  used  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  not  for 
their  ruin."(a) 

§  129.  Locke  contends  that  the  great  end  of  man's 
.entering  into  society  being  the  enjoyment  of  property  in 
peace  and  safety,  and  the  great  instrument  and  means  of 
that,  being  the  laws  established  in  that  society ;  the  first 
and  fundamental  positive  law  is  the  establishing  of  the 
legislative  power;  the  first  and  fundamental  natural 
law,  which  is  to  govern  the  legislature  itself,  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  society,  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
public  good,  every  person  in  it*  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  concedes  the  doctrine  that  the  legislative  power 
is  not  only  the  supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  hands  where  the  com- 
munity have  placed  it,  the  edict  of  any,  in  what  form 
soever  conceived,  or  by  what  power  soever  backed,  can 
not  have  the  force  and  obligation  of  a  law  without  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  which  the  public  has  chosen 
and  appointed,  and  in  whom  the  legislative  power  is 
invested  by  the  consent  of  those  for  whom  they  are  to 
legislate ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  contends  that  though 
the  legislative  be  the  supreme  power,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  absolutely  arbitrary  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
people.  For,  it  being  but  the  joint  power  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  given  up  to  that  person  or  assembly 
which  is  the  legislative,  it  can  be  no  more  than  those 
.persons  had  in  a  state  of  nature  before  they  entered  into 


(a)  Vgtteli  b.  If  ch.  4,  aeo.  51, 
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society  and  gave  up  their  natural  rights  to  the  commu- 
nitj;  for  nobody  can  transfer  to  another  more  power 
than  he  has  in  himself,  and  nobody  has  an  absduie,  or- 
hUrary  power  over  himself,  or  over  any  other,  to  destroy 
his  own  life,  or  to  take  away  the  life  or  property  of 
another.  A  man  cannot  subject  himself  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  another,  and  having  in  the  state  of  nature  no 
arbitrary  power  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  possession  of 
another ;  but  only  so  much  as  the  law  of  nature  gave 
him  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. This  is  all  that  he  doth  or  can  give  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  by  it  to  the  legislative  power ;  so  that 
the  legislature  can  have  no  more  than  this.  Their 
power,  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  it,  is  limited  to  the  pub- 
lic good  of  the  society.  It  is  a  power  that  hath  no  other 
end  but  preservation^  and  therefore  can  never  have  right 
to  destroy,  enslave,  or  designedly  to  impoverish  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  the  law  of  nature  stands  as  an  eternal  rule 
to  all  men,  binding  upon  legislatures  as  well  as  others. 
The  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  no  human  sanction  can  be  valid  or  good  against 
it.  That  the  legislative  or  supreme  authority  cannot 
assume  to  itself  a  power  to  rule  by  temporary  arbitrary 
decrees ;  but  is  bound  to  dispense  justice,  and  to  decide 
the  rights  of  the  subject,  by  promulgated  standing  laws, 
and  known  authorized  judges.  To  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences which  disorder  men's  property  in  a  state  of 
nature,  they  unite  in  societies.  The  object  of  this  union 
is,  that  they  may  have  the  united  strength  of  the  whole 
to  secure  and  defend  their  property,  and  may  have  standing 
rules  to  bound  it,  by  which  every  one  may  know  what 
is  his.  It  is  to  this  end  men  give  up  their  natural 
powers  to  society  which  puts  the  legislative  powers  into 
such  hands  as  they  think  fit,  loi^  this  trust,  that  they 
shall  be  governed  by  declared  laws.  Absolute  arbitrary 
powers,  or  governing  without  settled  standing  laws,  can 
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neither  of  them,  consist  with  the  ends  of  society  and 
government ;  and  men  would  not  quit  the  freedom  of  a 
state  of  nature,  and  tie  themselves  up  under  a  govern- 
ment, were  it  not  to  preserve  their  lives^  liberty^  and  for- 
iunes,  by  stated  rules  of  right  and  property.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  should  intend,  had  they  the  power 
to  do  so,  to  give  any  one  or  more  an  absolute,  arbitrary 
power  over  their  persons  and  estates !  For  this  was  to 
put  themselves  in  a  worse  condition  than  a  state  of  na- 
ture, wherein  they  had  a  liberty  to  defend  their  rights 
against  the  injuries  of  others,  and  were  upon  equal 
terms. 

Whereas,  by  supposing  they  have  given  up  them* 
selves  to  the  absolute,  arbitrary  power  of  the  legislator, 
they  have  disarmed  themselves,  and  armed  him  to  make 
a  prey  of  them  when  he  pleases.  That  the  supreme 
power  cannot  take  from  any  man  his  property  without 
his  own  consent.  For  the  preservation  of  property 
being  the  end  of  government,  and  that  for  which  men 
enter  into  society,  it  necessarily  supposes  and  requires, 
that  the  people  should  have  property  and  be  protected 
in  it,  without  which  they  must  be  supposed  to  fo«c,  by 
entering  into  society,  the  very  thing  which  was  the  end 
and  design  of  the  social  compact  to  secure,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which  they  entered  into  it.  If  this  posi- 
tion be  true,  it  was  fallacious  to  think  that  the  supreme 
or  legislative  power  of  any  commonwealth  can  do  what 
it  will,  irrespective  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  or 
dispose  of  the  estates  of  the  subjects  arbitrarily,  or  divest 
vested  rights  at  pleasure,  (a) 

§  130.  Robert  Hall,  speaking  of  the  extent  of  the 
rights  which  mankind  surrender  up  to  government  upon 
entering  into  civil  society,  says : 


(a)  Locke's  Works,  toL  t.,  ch.  11,  p.  416. 
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"  That  there  are  natural  rights^  or  in  other  words  a 
certain  liberty  which  men  may  exercise,  independent  of 
permission  from  society,  can  scarcely  be  doubled  by 
those  who  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  Every 
man  must  have  a  natural  right  to  use  his  limbs  in  what 
manner  he  pleases  that  is  not  injurious  to  another.  In 
like  manner  he  must  have  a  right  to  worship  God  after 
the  mode  he  thinks  acceptable ;  or  in  other  words,  he 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  consult  any  thing  but  his 
own  conscience.  These  are  a  specimen  of  those  rights 
which  may  properly  be  termed  natural ;  for,  as  philoso- 
phers speak  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  they  can- 
not be  increased  or  diminished.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  right  of  using  our  limbs  to  be  created  by  society,  or 
to  be  rendered  more  complete  by  any  human  agreement 
or  compact. 

"  But  there  still  remains  a  question,  whether  this  natu- 
ral liberty  must  not  be  considered  as  entirely  relin- 
quished when  we  become  members  of  society.  It  is 
pretended,  that  the  moment  we  quit  a  state  of  nature^  as 
we  have  given  up  the  control  of  our  actions  in  return 
for  the  superior  advantages  of  law  and  government,  we 
can  never  appeal  again  to  any  original  principles,  but 
must  rest  content  with  the  advantages  that  are  secured 
by  the  terms  of  the  society.  These  are  the  views  which 
distinguish  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  an  author 
whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have  given  a 
vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets  which  from  any  other 
pen  would  have  appeared  abject  and  contemptible.  In 
the  field  of  reason  the  encounter  would  not  be  difficult, 
but  who  can  withstand  the  fascination  and  magic  of  his 
eloquence  ?  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense. 
His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and 
has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation  and 
every  walk  of  art  His  eulogium  on  the  Q,ueen  of 
France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  composition ;  so 
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.  elect  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with  tenderness,  and  so 
rich  with  colours  ^'  dipt  in  heaven,"  ttiat  he  who  can 
read  it  without  rapture  may  have  merit  as  a  reaaoner, 
but  must  resign  ali  pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility. 
His  imagination  is,  in  truth,  only  too  prolific ;  a  world  of 
itself,  where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms, 
is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments,  and  starts,  like 
Prospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation. 

'^  His  intellectual  views  in  general,  however,  are  wide 
and  variegated,  rather  than  distinct;  and  the  light  he 
has  let  in  on  the  British  constitution  in  particular,  re- 
sembles the  coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a 
kind  of  mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses, 
but  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  use. 

''  As  government  implies  restraint,  it  is  plain  a  portion 
of  our  freedom  is  given  up  by  entering  into  it ;  the  only 
question  can  then  be,  how  far  this  resignation  extends, 
— whether  to  a  part,  or  to  the  whole  1  This  point  may, 
perhaps,  be  determined  by  the  following  reflections  : 

"  The  advantages  that  civil  power  can  procure  to  a 
community  are  partial.  A  small  part,  in  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  man,  can  fall  within  its  influence.  Al- 
lowing it  to  be  a  rational  institution,  it  must  have  that 
end  in  view  which  a  reasonable  man  would  propose  by 
appointing  it ;  nor  can  it  imply  any  greater  sacrifice  than 
is  strictly  necessary  to  its  aUainment.  But  on  what  ac- 
count is  it  requisite  to  unite  in  political  society  1  Plainly 
to  guard  against  the  injury  of  others ;  for,  were  there  no 
injustice  among  mankind,  no  protection  would  be 
needed ;  no  public  force  necessary ;  every  man  might  be 
left  without  restraint  or  control.  The  attainment  of  all 
possible  good,  then,  is  not  the  purpose  of  laws,  but  to 
9ecure  us  from  external  injury  and  violence;  and  as  the 
means  must  be  proportioned  to  the  end,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that,  by  submitting  to  civil  power,  with  a  view 
to  some  particular  benefits^  we  should  be  understood  tQ 
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hold  all  our  adrantages  dependent  upon  that  authority. 
Civil  restraints  imply  nothing  more  than  a  surrender  of 
our  liberty  in  some  points,  in  order  to  maintain  it  undis- 
turbed in  others  of  more  importance.  Thus  we  give  up 
the  liberty  by  repelling  force  by  force,  in  return  for  a 
more  equal  administration  of  justice  than  private  resent- 
ment would  permit.  But  there  are  some  rights  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  yielded  up  to  human  au- 
thority, because  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  every 
benefit  its  appointment  can  procure.  The  free  use  of 
our  faculties  in  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  the 
exertion  of  corporeal  powers  without  injury  to  others, 
the  choice  of  a  religion  and  worship,  are  branches  of 
natural  freedom  which  no  government  can  justly  alter  or 
diminish,  because  their  restraint  cannot  conduce  to  that 
security  which  is  its  proper  object.  Government,  like 
every  other  contrivance,  has  a  specific  end ;  it  implies  the 
resignation  of  just  as  much  liberty  as  is  needful  to  attain 
it ;  whatever  is  demanded  more  is  superfluous,  a  species 
of  tyranny  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  withdrawing 
it.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant,  of  pupil  and  in- 
structor, of  the  respective  members  of  a  family  to  their 
head,  all  include  some  restraint,  some  abridgment  of 
natural  liberty.  But  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  surrender  is  total ;  and  why  should  this  be  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  political  society,  which  is  one  of 
the  relations  of  human  life  ?  this  would  be  to  render  the 
foundation  infinitely  broader  than  the  superstructure.' 

"From  the  notion  that  political  society  precludes 
an  appeal  to  natural  rights,  the  greatest  absurdities 
must  ensue.  If  that  idea  be  just,  it  is  improper  to 
say  of  any  administration  that  it  is  despotic  or  oppres- 
sive, unless  it  has  receded  from  its  first  form  and  model. 
Civil  power  can  never  exceed  its  limits,  until  it  deviates 
into  a  new  track.  For,  if  every  portion  of  natural  free- 
dom be  given  up  by  yielding  to  civil  authority,  we  can 
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never  claim  any  other  liberties  than  those  precise  ones 
which  v^ere  ascertained  in  its  first  formation.  The  vas- 
sals of  despotism  may  complain,  perhaps,  of  the  hard- 
ships which  they  suffer,  but,  unless  it  appear  they  are  of 
a  new  kindj  no  injury  is  done  them,  for  no  right  is  viola- 
ted. Rights  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  first 
cannot  be  pleaded  after  they  are  relinquished,  and  the 
second  cannot  be  impaired  but  by  a  departure  from 
ancient  precedents.  If  a  man  should  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  who,  like 
the  monarchs  of  Persia,  could  murder  his  subjects  at 
will,  he  may  be  unhappy,  but  cannot  complain ;  for,  on 
Mr.  Hey's  theory,  he  never  had  any  rights  but  what 
were  created  by  society,  and  on  Mr.  Burke's  he  has  for 
ever  relinquished  them.  The  claims  of  nature  being  set 
aside,  and  the  constitution  of  the  government  despotic 
from  the  beginning,  his  misery  involves  no  injustice,  and 
admits  of  no  remedy.  It  requires  little  discernment  to 
see  that  this  theory  rivets  the  chains  of  despotism,  and 
shuts  out  from  the  political  world  the  smallest  glimpse 
of  emancipation  or  improvement.  Its  language  is,  he 
that  is  a  slave,  let  him  be  a  slave  still. 

"it  is  incumbent  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  followers 
to  ascertain  the  time  when  natural  rights  are  relinquished* 
Mr.  Hey  is  content  with  tracing  their  existence  to  soci- 
ety, while  Mr.  Burke,  the  more  moderate  of  the  two, 
admitting  tlieir  foundation  in  nature,  only  contends  that 
regular  government  absorbs  and  swallows  them  up,  be- 
stowing artificial  advantages  in  exchange.  But  at  what 
period,  it  may  be  inquired,  shall  we  date  this  wonderful 
revolution  in  the  social  condition  of  man  ?  If  we  say  it 
was  as  early  as  the  first  dawn  of  society,  natural  liberty 
had  never  any  existence  at  all,  since  there  are  no  traces 
even  in  tradition,  of  a  period  when  men  were  utterly  un- 
connected with  each  other.  If  we  say  this  complete 
surrender  took  place  with  the  first  rudiments  of  law  and 
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government;  in  every  particular  community  on  what  prin« 
ciple  were  subsequent  improvements  introduced  ?  Mr. 
Burke  is  fond  of  resting  our  liberties  on  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that 
as  they  do  not  carry  us  to  the  commencement  of  our 
government,  which  was  established  ages  before,  our 
forefathers  had  long  ago  resigned  their  natural  liberty. 
If  those  famous  stipulations  only  recognized  such  privi- 
leges as  were  in  force  before,  they  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  foundations  of  our  constitution ;  but  if 
they  formed  an  (Bra  in  the  annals  of  freedom,  they  must 
have  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  those  natural  rights 
which  Mr.  Burke  ridicules  and  explodes.  When  our 
ancestors  mad^e  those  demands,  it  is  evident  they  did  not 
suppose  an  appeal  to  the  rights  of  nature  precluded. 
Every  step  a  civilized  nation  can  take  towards  a  more 
equal  administration,  is  either  an  assertion  of  its  natural 
liberty,  or  a  criminal  encroachment  on  just  authority. 
The  influence  of  government  on  the  stock  of  natural 
rights  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  manufactory  on  the 
rude  produce ;  it  adds  nothing  to  its  quantity,  but  only 
qualifies  and  fits  it  for  use.  Political  arrangement  is 
more  or  less  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  enables  us  to 
exert  our  natural  liberty  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  if  it 
is  diverted  to  any  other  purpose,  it  is  made  the  instru- 
ment of  gratifying  the  passions  of  a  few,  or  imposes 
greater  restraint  than  its  object  prescribes ;  it  degenerates 
into  tyranny  and  oppression. 

'^  The  confused  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppression 
which  ran  through  the  feudal  system  prevented  the 
theory  of  government  from  being  closely  inspected :  par- 
ticular rights  were  secured  ;  but  the  relation  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  rulers  was  never  explained  on  its  just  prin-» 
ciples,  till  the  transfer  of  superstition  to  civil  power 
shocked  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  awakened 
their  inquiries.    They  drew  aside  the  veil,  and  where 
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they  were  taught  to  expect  a  mystery  they  discerned  a 
fraud.  There  is,  however,  no  room  to  apprehend  any 
evil  from  political  investigation,  that  will  not  be  greatly 
overbalanced  by  its  advantages.  For,  besides  that  truth 
is  always  beneficial,  tame  submission  to  usurped  power 
has  hitherto  been  the  malady  of  human  nature*  The 
dispersed  situation  of  mankind,  their  indolence  and  inat- 
tention, and  the  opposition  of  their  passions  and  inte- 
rests, are  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely 
difficult  for  tiiem  to  combine  in  resisting  tyranny  with 
success.  In  the  field  of  government,  as  in  that  of  the 
world,  ike  tares  of  despotism  were  soton  tchile  men  slept  t 
The  necessity  of  regular  government,  under  some  form  or 
other,  is  so  pressing,  that  tlie  evil  of  anarchy  is  of  short 
duration.  Rapid,  violent,  destructive  in  its  course,  it  is 
an  inundation  which,  fed  by  no  constant  spring,  soon 
dries  up  and  disappears.  The  misfortune  on  these  oc- 
casions is,  that  the  people  for  want  of  understanding  the 
principles  of  liberty,  seldom  reach  the  true  source  of 
their  misery ;  but,  after  committing  a  thousand  barbari- 
ties, only  change  their  masters,  when  they  should  change 
their  system." 

§  131.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Parliament  of 
Bngland,  notwithstanding  the  doctrine  of  its  omnipo- 
tence, certainly  in  modern  times  has  been  greatly  re- 
strained by  the  force  of  public  opinion  from  interfering 
with  or  divesting  vested  rights.  It  has  not,  in  fact,  dis- 
solved in  an  arbitrary  manner  any  corporation,  since  the 
instance  of  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Knight  Tem- 
plars in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  which  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century ;  and  of  the  religious  houses  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  so  that  the  doctrine  that  the 
power  of  the  parliament  is  omnipotent,  may  at  this  time 
be  considered  as  resting  mainly  on  theory,  (a)     When 


(a)  9  cm.  &  John.  400. 
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in  1783,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  Mr. 
Fox,  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company,  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Thurlow  and  others,  as  being  subversive  of  the 
law  and  constitution  of  the  country ;  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  was  a  tyrannical  one,  which  broke 
through  every  rule  of  British  justice ;  being  an  attack 
upon  a  most  solemn  charter^  affirmed  and  confirmed  by 
the  sacred  faith  of  parliament  It  broke  through  all 
those  ties  which  bind  man  to  man ;  was  fraught  with  the 
most  pointed  mischief  against  national  honor  and  legis- 
lative integrity,  and  its  passage  would  take  away  all 
security  to  individuals  that  private  property  would  not 
be  destroyed  by  legislative  tyranny. 

Mr.  Burke,  although  he  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  conceded  the  rights  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  mankind,  were  indeed  sacred  things,  and  if 
any  public  measure  was  proved  mischievously  to  affect 
them,  the  objection  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure^ 
even  if  no  charter  at  all  could  be  set  up  against  them. 
If  these  natural  rights  were  further  affirmed  and  declared 
by  express  covenant ;  if  they  are  clearly  defined  and  se- 
cured against  chicane,  against  power  and  authority,  by 
written  instruments  and  positive  engagements,  they  were 
in .  still  better  condition  ;  they  partook  not  only  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  that  solemn  pub-^ 
lie  faith  itself  which  secures  an  object  of  such  impor- 
tance. Such  a  formal  recognition  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  an  original  right  in  the  subject,  could  never  be 
subverted  but  by  rooting  up  the  radical  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  even  of  society  itself.  He  conceded  that 
the  great  charters  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  were  in- 
stances of  this  nature ;  things  secured  by  these  instru- 
ments might  be  called  the  chartered  rights  of  men.  He 
however  drew  this  distinction  between  magna  charta 
and  the  charter  of  this  company;  the  former  was  to 
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reOrain  poioer  and  to  destroy  monopoly;  the  latter  to 
eskMish  monopoly  and  create  power.  That  political  power 
and  corrnnerdal  monopoly  were  not  the  rights  of  men ;  it 
was  fallacious  to  call  them  such  ;  for  their  effect  was  to 
suspend  the  natural  rights  of  men. 

He  attempted  to  obviate  the  objection  by  drawing  a 
distinction  between  a  grant  of  mere  political  power ^  to  be 
exercised  for  public  purposes^  which  were  wholly  artificial 
and  in  derogation  of  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
and  the  natural  inherent  right  of  the  subject  which,  from 
its  nature,  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  because  they  were 
self-derived  rights,  vested  in  men  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves, whereas  political  power  was  not  self-derived,  nor 
were  they  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  holder,  but  were 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  politic,  and 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  trust  to  be  rendered  ac- 
countable to  the  government,  and  even  totally  to  cease 
when  substantially  varied  from  the  purposes  for  which 
alone  they  could  have  ever  had  a  lawful  existence.(a) 

§  132.  The  necessity  for  a  resort  to  this  specious  ar- 
gument by  this  master  spirit  of  his  age,  to  obviate  the 
objections  to  this  bill,  shows,  that  parliament  itself  dare 
not  now  exercise  its  sovereignty  irrespective  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  natural  ju^ice,  or  in  contravention 
of  the  great  ends  of  the  civil  compact.  Although  the 
check  of  public  opinion  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
English  constitution  is,  at  most,  a  mere  moral  one,  yet 
it  is  one  which  acts,  not  only  on  the  legislative,  but  also 
upon  every  department  of  the  goverment  with  a  force 
which  is  at  all  times  felt,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  in 
this  instance,  becomes  an  irresistible  one.  Who  can  fail, 
from  this  fact,  to  discover  the  potency  of  public  opinion, 
the  importance  of  having  that  opinion  deeply  embued 


(a)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxziii.  315. 
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with  religious  and  moral  truths,  with  a  prevailing  sense 
of  natural  justice.  For  there  is  a  power  in  moral 
principle  which,  is  more  energetic  and  influential  in  re* 
straining  legislative  tyranny,  than  all  the  restraints  which 
are  derived  from  restrictions  contained  in  a  written  con- 
stitution. For  without  moral  principle  going  pari  pcmu 
with  such  written  restrictions,  or  even  in  advance  of 
them,  such  restrictions  would  too  often  prove  a  mere 
cohweb  barrier  against  legislative  aggression  upon  pri- 
vate rights  and  public  property.  Indeed  it  is  very  much 
doubted  whether  any  written  restrictions  contained  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  a  nation,  however  imperative  in 
their  nature  or  comprehensive  and  explicit  in  their  terms, 
or  however  sacred  might  be  the  rights  which  it  was 
their  design  to  protect,  would  have  any  potency  or  afford 
any  protection  against  legislative  usurpation  under  a 
government  where  the  influence  of  moral  principles  were 
unfelt,  or  amid  a  population  whose  minds  and  hearts 
heeded  not  the  dictates  of  a  pure  and  ennobling  system 
of  morality.  That,  aided  and  fostered  by  religion  and 
the  light  of  revelation,  is  well  calculated  to  instil  rever- 
ence for  private  right,  and  constitutes  the  only  sure  basis 
upon  which  the  fundamental  law  of  a  nation  can  safely 
rest,  and  is  more  poteqt  and  effective  to  secure  and  ren- 
der sacred  rights  of  property  and  of  person  than  even  the 
mandates  of  a  fundamental  law  of  a  nation. 

§  133.  Thus  far  we  have,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  legislative  power,  and  of  the 
controlling  force  of  statutes,  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  ethical  and  judi- 
cial writers  in  Europe.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
what  are  the  opinions  upon  these  questions  entertained 
by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  our  own  country.  Whether 
the  weight  of  authority  in  tliis  country  sustains  the  En- 
glish doctrine  will  be  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
a  minute  reference  to  the  discussions  and  opinions  which 
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have  been  elicited  whenever  this  qoestion  has  inciden^- 
taUj  come  under  consideration  in  courts  of  justice. 
Certain  it  is  there  are  those  in  this  country  who  hold  to 
the  English  doctrine,  that  legislation,  beiug  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  authority,  high  and  important  duties  are 
necessarily  vested  in  the  legislative  body,  whose  acts, 
under  a  government  which  has  no  written  constitution 
restricting  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  are  irresis- 
tible and  subject  to  no  control,  believing  as  they  do  that 
such  is  the  weight  of  authority  in  £ngland,(a) 

§  134.  There  are  other  authorities  which,  though  they 
admit  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  that  an  act  of  par- 
fiament  is  transcendental  in  its  character,  however  unrea- 
sonable, but  declare  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  this  doc- 
trine is  ^ot  admissible  in  this  country  to  the  same  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  carried  in  England*  That  under 
our  improved  system  of  government  the  legislative  power 
is  limited  by  constitutional  restrictions,  but  that  in  all 
other  respects  it  must  be  consid^ed  as  the  sovereign  and 
absolute  power  of  the  state,  which  can  only  be  controlled 
by  an  impossibility.  If  the  legislature,  acting  on  a  sub- 
ject within  its  limits,  should,  through  misrepresentation 
or  other  cause,  do  injustice  to  an  individual  there  is  no 
court  that  can  apply  a  remedy  or  administer  relief.(6) 

The  case  of  Bemvet  v.  JBogg8^(c)  was  one  involving  an 
act  of  the  l^slature  of  New  Jersey,  regulating  the  fish- 
eries in  the  Delaware  River.  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  held 
that  the  court,  in  determimng  what  is  the  law  of  New 
Jersey,  must  first  look  at  the  constitution,  which  was  the 
supreme  law,  binding  on  the  legislature  itself;  if  that 
contained  any  restraint  on  the  legislative  power  over 
fish^es,  its  obligations  were  paramount,  but  if  it  con- 
tained none,  the  law  whidi  must  govern  their  decisions 


(^i)  S  Dallas,  304.  {h)  See  1  Nott  &  M'Cord's  Bep.  40L 

{€)  I  Baldwin's  Rep.  74. 
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exists  only  in  the  acts  of  the  government  .organized  by 
the  people  under  their  cousttlution.    That  they  found 
its  powers  plenary  and  unrestrained  which  embraced  the 
case  submitted.     He  said,  ^^  We  •  may  think  the  power 
conferred  by  the  constitution  of  this  state  too  great  or 
dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  limitations 
are  necessary,  but  we  cannot  affix  them  or  act  in  cases 
arising  under  state  laws,  as  if  limitations  had  been  affixed 
by  the  constitution  previously..   We  cannot  declare  a 
legislative  act  void  because  it  conflicts  with  our  opinion 
of  policy,  expediency  or  justice.     We  are  not  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  state,  unless  they  are 
secured  by  some  constitutional  provision  which  comes 
within  our  judicial  cognizance*"    The  difficulty  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  as  above  expressed,  would 
seem  to  arise  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  United  States  Court,  when  passing  upon 
questions  arising  under  state  laws,  which,  doubtless,  in 
his  mind,  would  be  viewed  in  a  far  different  light  were 
he  sitting  as  judge  in  a  state  court.     Yet  it  would  seem 
from  his  subsequent  remarks,  that  he  must  have  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  any  judicial  tribunal,  however 
constituted,  could  apply  a  remedy  for  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive l^islation,  for  he  says :  "  The  remedy  for  unwise  or 
oppressive  legislation  within  constitutional  bounds  is  by 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.    If  these  fail»  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  can  correct  the  evil,  but  courts  caniK>t 
assume  their  rights.     There  is  no  paramount  and  su- 
preme law  which  defines  the  laws  of  nature  or  settles 
those  great  principles  of  legislation  which  are  said  to 
control  state  legislatures  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  in  the  constitution. 

If  it  is  once  admitted  that  there  exists  in  this  court  a 
power  to  declare  a  state  law  void,  which  conflicts  with 
no  constitutional  provision ;  if  we  assume  the  right  to 
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aimnl  them  for  their  sapposed  injufitice^  or  oppressive 
operation,  wo  become  the  makers  and  not  the  expounders 
of  the  constitution.  Our  opinions  would  not  be  a  judg- 
ment on  what  was  the  pre-existing  law  of  the  case,  but 
upon  what  it  is  after  we  have  so  amended  or  modified  it 
as  to  meet  our  ideas  of  justice,  policy  and  wise  legislation, 
bj  a  direct  usurpation  of  l^slatire  power  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  us  by  ibe  judiciary 
act. 

In  Bradde  y.  Bram/ield,(a)  Huston,  Justice,  held,  there 
was  high  drUthority  for  saying  there  is  in  every  govern- 
ment, somewhere,  an  absolute  and  despotic  power.  The 
exceptions  to  this  are  only  such  as  are  expressly  specified 
in  the  written  constitution,  subject  to  this  (the  constitution) 
and  only  to  this  or  some  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  powers  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  seem  not  to  be  limited,  that  is  the  power  to  enact 
laws. 

In  Harvey  v.  lhonia8,(b)  Gibson,  Chief  Justice,  after 
stating  that  the  most  material  point  in  this  case  was  that 
which  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  in  re- 
lation to  private  roads,  on  which  the  defendant's  right 
was  foundied  and  that  the  argument  of  the  defendant 
was  that  the  l^islature  had  not  the  power  to  authorize 
the  application  of  another's  property  to  a  private  purpose, 
even  on  compensation  made,  uses  the  following  language : 
*^  But  who  can  point  oot  any  express  omstitutbnal  dis- 
flrmance  of  it  1  The  clause  by  which  it  is  declared  that 
no  man's  property  shall  be  taken  or  applied  to  public 
use  without  the  consent  of  the  representative  and  with- 
out just  compeHsatioa  made,  is  a  disabling  and  not  an 
enabling  one,  and  would  have  existed  in  full  forc^  with- 
out (c) 


(a)  9  Berg.  &  WaU8^  Rep.  985. 

(b)  10  Watts*  Rep.  dS. 

(c)  See  ako  9  Watta  ft  Serg.  Rf^.  393. 
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Whether  this  power  was  only  partially  restmiDed  fo^ 
a  reason  similar  to  that  which  induced  an  ancient  law* 
giver  to  annex  no  penalty  to  parricide,  or  whether  it  was 
thought  that  there  would  he  no  temptation  to  the  act  of 
taking  the  property  of  one  individual  for  anotlier's  use, 
it  seems  clear  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  the  practice  of  the  legislature  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  liere  stated ;  of  which  the 
application  of  another's  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  private 
way  is  a  frequent  proof.  Chancellor  Kent(a)  says,  the 
principle  in  the  English  government  that  the  parliament 
is  omnipotent  does  not  prevail  in  the  United  States^ 
though  if  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  a  statute 
it  is  with  us  as  absolute  and  uncontrollable  as  laws 
flowing  from  the  sovereign  power  under  any  form  of 
government. 

In  the  case  of  Oodiran  v.  Van  Surlayj(b)  this  question 
was  considered  by  Senator  Verplank.  He  controverted 
the  position,  '^that  acts  of  legislature  contrary  to  first 
principles  of  right,"  are  void,  and  denied  the  power  of 
courts  to  anmU  an  act  of  the  legtriature,  by  dedaring  it 
void  on  the  assumed  ground  of  its  being  contrai^  io 
natural  equity.  He  insisted  that  such  pow^  could  only 
be  properly  exercised  when  clearly  derived  from  express 
constitutional  provisions,  (and  those  strictly  construed,) 
limiting  legislative  power,  and  controlling  the  temporary 
will  of  a  majority  by  a  permanent  and  paramount  law, 
settled  by  the  deliberate  udsdom  of  the  nation. 

He  says :  "  It  is  difficult,  upon  any  general  principles) 
to  limit  the  omnipot^ice  of  the  sovereign  legislative 
power^  by  judicial  interposition,  except  so  far  as  the 
express  words  of  a  written  constitution  give  tAiat  autko^ 
rity.     There  are  indeed  many  dicta^  and  some  great 


(a)  1  Kent*8  Com.  488. 
{b)  80  Wen.  SSL 
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authorities,  holding  that  acts  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  right  are  void.  The  principle  is  unquestionably 
sound,  as  the  governing  rule  of  a  legislature,  in  relation 
to  its  own  acts,  or  even  those  of  a  preceding  legislaturct 
It  also  affords  a  safe  rule  of  construction  for  courts,  in 
the  interpretation  of  laws  admitting  of  any  doubtful  con- 
struction, to  *f>resume  that  the  legislature  could  not  have 
intended  an  unequal  and  unjust  operation  of  its  statutes. 
Such  a  construction  ought  never  to  be  given  to  legisla- 
tive language,  if  it  be  susceptible  of  any  other,  more  con- 
formable to  justice ;  but  if  the  words  be  positive  and 
-without  ambiguity,  I  can  find  no  authority  for  a  court  to 
vacate  or  repeal  a  statute  on  that  ground  alone*  But  it 
is  only  in  express  constitutional  provisions,  limiting 
legislative  power  and  controlling  the  temporary  will  of 
a  majority,  by  a  permanent  and  paramount  law,  settled 
by  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  nation,  that  I  can  find 
a  safe  and  solid  ground  for  the  authority  of  courts  of 
justice  to  declare  void  any  legislative  enactmentt  Any 
assumption  of  authority  beyond  this,  would  he  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  judiciary,  powers  too  great  and  too  un- 
defined, either  for  its  own  security  or  the  protection  of 
private  rights.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance to  the  friends  of  regulated  liberty,  that  in 
every  change  in  their  constitutional  polity,  which  has  yet 
taken  place  here,  whilst  political  power  has  been  more 
widely  diffused  among  the  people,  stronger  and  better 
defined  guards  have  been  given  to  the  rights  of  propertyt 
Thus  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  states 
have  been  inhibited  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  a  power  boldly,  rashly  and  wan-- 
tonly  exercised  under  the  old  confederation.  So  again, 
in  the  c(Histitution  of  our  own  state  adopted  in  1822,  in 
addition  to  the  general  provision  of  the  old  constitution 
already  quoted,  ^'  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  any  of 
the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof, 
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ualess  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,"  farther  protection  is  given  to  property,  by  adding 
a  prohibition  against  *'  the  taking  private  property  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,"  and  also  another 
against  '^  the  depriving  any  one  of  life,  liberty  or  pro-^ 
perty,  without  due  process  of  law ;"  t.  c.  by  mere  arbi- 
trary legislation,  under  whatever  pretext  of  private  or  of 
public  good* 

Believing  that  we  are  to  rely  upon  these  and  similar 
provisions  as  the  best  safeguards  of  our  rights,  as  well 
as  the  safest  authorities  for  judicial  direction,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  approve  of  the  power  of  courts  to  annul 
any  law  solemnly  passed,  either  on  an  assumed  ground 
of  its  being  contrary  to  natural  equity,  or  from  a  broad, 
loose  and  vague  interpretation  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision, beyond  its  natural  and  obvious  sense.  There  is 
no  provision  of  the  old  state  constitution,  that,  in  my  un- 
derstanding of  it,  so  limits  the  power  of  the  legislature 
over  the  property  of  its  citizens,  as  to  enable  a  court  to 
set  aside  these  statutes,  or  titles  acquired  under  them, 
on  the  ground  of  unconstitutional  enactment." 

§  135.  This  question  was  discussed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Colder  v. 
BiUl,(a)  when  the  learned  judges  of  that  court  were  not 
agreed  in  their  opinions  on  this  point. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Justice  Chase  avowed,  that  he 
could  not  submit  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, or  that  it  was  absolute  or  without  control,  although 
its  authority  should  not  be  expressly  restrained  by  the 
constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  He  held 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  erected  their  consti- 
tution and  form  of  government  to  establish  justice,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  and  to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from 

- — - — ■ — s  -  _ ......  ,         ,■-■,■  ■  ■*,  ■ —    -.^ 

(a)  3  Dallas  R.  388. 
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violence.  The  purposes  for  which  men  enter  into  so- 
ciety determines  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  social  com- 
pact ;  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  legislative  powers, 
they  will  decide  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  legislative  power  will  limit  the  ex- 
ercise of  it. 

This  fundamental  principle  flows  from  the  very  nature 
of  our  free  republican  government,  tnat  no  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  do  what  the  law  does  not  require,  nor  to 
refrain  from  acts  which  the  law  permits.  There  are 
acts  which  the  state  legislature  cannot  do  without  ex- 
ceeding their  authority.  There  are  certain  vital  prin- 
ciples in  our  free  republican  government  which  veill 
determine  and  overrule  any  apparent  and  flngrant  abuse 
of  legislative  power;  such,  for  instance,  as  authorized 
manifest  injustice,  or  took  away  that  security  for  personal 
liberty  or  private  property,  for  the  protection  of  which 
government  was  established*  An  act  of  the  legislature! 
contrary  to  the  great  principles  of  the  social  compact 
could  not  be  converted  into  a  rightful  exercise  of  legisla* 
tive  authority.  The  obligations  of  a  government,  esta* 
blished  on  express  compact,  and  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples, must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  powers 
on  which  it  is  founded.  A  law  that  punishes  a  citizen 
for  an  innocent  action,  or  for  an  'act  which  when  done 
was  in  violation  of  no  existing  law,  or  one  that  impairs, 
or  destroys  lawful  private  contracts  of  citizens,  or  which 
makes  a  man  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  that  takes  the 
property  of  A  and  gives  it  to  B,  it  is  against  all  reason 
and  justice  for  a  people  to  intrust  the  legislature  with 
such  powers,  therefore  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  they 
have  done  it.  The  genius — the  nature,  and  the  spirit  <^ 
our  state  governments,  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  such 
acts  of  legislation,  and  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
leason  fori>id  them.     The  legislature  may  enjoy,  forbid, 
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and  punish,  they  may  declare  new  crimes,  establish 
roles  of  conduct  for  all  their  citizens  in  future  cases, 
they  may  command  what  is  right,  forbid  what  is  wrong, 
but  they  cannot  change  innocence  into  guilt,  or  punish 
innocence  as  a  crime,  or  violate  the  rights  of  lawful  an- 
tecedent contract,  or  the  right  of  private  property ;  to 
maintain  that  our  state  or  federal  legislatures  possess 
such  a  power,  if  they  had  not  been  expressly  restrained, 
would  be  a  political  heresy,  altogether  inadmissible  in  a 
free  republican  government. 

Mr.  Justice  Patterson  held,  that  if  a  government,  com- 
posed of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments, 
tvere  established  by  a  constitution  which  imposed  no 
limits  on  the  legislative  power,  the  consequence  would 
inevitably  be,  that  whatever  the  legislative  power  chose 
to  enact,  would  be  lawfully  enacted,  and  the  judicial 
power  could  not  interfere  to  pronounce  it  void.  That 
it  was  true  that  some  speculative  spirit  had  held  that  a 
legislative  act  against  natural  justice  must  in  itself  be 
void,  but  that  he  could  not  think  that  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment any  court  of  justice  would  possess  the  power  to 
dedare  it  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Iredell  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  cited 
the  strong  case  put  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  of  an  act 
of  parliament  which  should  authorize  a  man  to  try  bis 
own  cause  as  judge,  that  even  in  that  case  there  is  no 
court  that  has  the  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  legis^ 
lature  when  coudied  in  such  evident  and  express  words 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  or  no.  In  order  to  guard  against  so  great  an 
evil,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  American  states,  which 
had  individually  formed  tlieir  state  constitutions  since 
the  revolution,  and  of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
when  they  formed  the  federal  constitution,  to  define  with 
precision  the  object  of  l^^lative  power,  and  to  restrain 
its  exercise  into  marked  and  settled  boundaries.    That 
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if  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  or  the  legislature  of  mj 
member  of  the  Union  should  pass  a  law  within  the  geii- 
eral  scope  of  their  constitutional  powers,  the  court  couM 
ix>t  pronounce  it  void  merely  because  it  was,  in  their 
judgment,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice. 
The  ideas  of  natural  justice  were  regulated  by  no  fixjed 
standard ;  the  ablest  and  pcdrest  men  have  differed  upoa 
the  subject. 

All  that  the  court  could  properly  say  in  sudi  an  event 
would  be,  that  the  legislature  (possessed  of  an  equal 
right  of  opinion)  had  passed  a  law,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  was  inconsistent  with  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice.  If  the  legislature  pursue  the 
authority  del^ated  to  them  their  acts  are  valid ;  if  they 
transcend  the  bounds  of  that  authority,  their  acts  are  in« 
valid.  In  the  former  case,  they  exercise  the  discretion 
vested  in  them  by  the  people,  to  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust ;  but  in  the 
other  case  they  violated  the  fundamental  law  which 
must  be  our  guide  whenever  we  are  called  upon  as 
judges  to  determine  the  validity  of  legislative  acts. 

§  136.  It  is  with  great  deference  suggested,  unless 
we  are  to  assume  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  and  state  constitutions,  it  was  the  universal  law 
of  the  civilized  world,  recognized  as  such,  that  the  legisr 
lati ve  power  was  omnipotent,  unlimited  and  supreo^e ; 
and  from  hence  infer,  that  it  must  be,  presumed  the 
people  entered  into  the  national  and  state  compacts  in 
reference  to  such  universal  rule,  or  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  as  it  was  then  understood  to  be  settled 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  that  they  then  ua- 
4]rerstood  that  the  legislature  would  be  without  limitation 
and  beyond  control,  under  a  government  founded  in  ex- 
press written  compact,  and  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
striction unless  it  was  embodied  in  the  fundamental  law, 
— does  not  the  argument  of  Mr.  Justice  Iredell  assume 
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"vehat  should  be  first  otherwise  established,  that  under 
oor  form  of  government,  absolute  power,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  expressly  restricted,  was  delegated  by  the 
people  to  the  legislature,  irrespective  of  the  object  and 
design  of  the  social  compact.  For,  unless  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  design  and  object  of  the  social  compact 
was  to  do  that  which  is  against  reason  and  natural  jus- 
tice,  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  such  an  act  is  legitimately 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  delegated  to  the  legis- 
lative department  It  would  be  assuming  too  much  to 
suppose,  that  the  people  intended  to  delegate  any  power 
to  be  exercised  irrespective  of  the  original  purpose  of  the 
social  compact,  or  in  a  way  which  would  be  subversive 
of  its  object  and  design.  The  reasonable  presumption 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  authority  delegated  must  from 
necessity,  arising  from  the  nature  of  that  design,  be  lim- 
ited in  its  exercise  to  such  acts,  and  such  only,  as  are 
calculated  to  effectuate  the  original  purpose  of  the  people 
when  the  government  was  founded.  Whenever  the 
legislature  transcends  the  bounds  of  this  original  autho- 
rity, or  so  far  disregards  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
it,  as  to  pass  an  act  subversive  of  natural  right,  ought  not 
such  an  act  to  be  regarded  as  exceeding  the  authority 
delegated  ?  and  if  so,  must  not  the  want  of  authority 
render  such  an  act  invalid,  divest  it  of  the  attributes  of 
an  imperative  authority  ?  and  would  not  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  institutions  under  the  press  of  such  circum- 
stances call  for  and  justify  the  application  of  a  more 
speedy  remedy  than  the  one  open  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  ballot  boxes. 

In  Fletcher  v.  /%cfc,  6  Cranch,  87,  Marshall,  Chief 
Justice,  adverted  to  this  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tion ;  although  in  that  case  it  did  not  become  necessary 
to  pass  upon  it,  as  the  act  then  under  consideration  was 
^ledared  void  on  the  ground  of  its  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    It  divested  estates  vested 
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under  a  prior  act,  and  hence  impaired  the  obligation  of 
a  contract.  In  the  consideration  of  that  question  he 
says :  '^  Is  the  power  of  the  legislature  competent  to  the 
annihilation  of  such  title,  and  to  a  usurpation  of  the  pro- 
perty thus  held?  The  principle  asserted *is,  that  one 
legislature  is  competent  to  repeal  any  act  which  a  former 
legislature,  was  competent  to  pass ;  and  that  one  l^sla- 
ture.  cannot ,  abridge  the  powers  of  a  succeeding  legis- 
lature. The  correctness  of  this  principle,  so  far  as  re- 
spects general  legislation  can  never  be  controverted. 
But,  if  an  act  be  done  under  a  law,  a  succeeding  legisla- 
ture cannot  undo  it.  The  past  cannot  be  recalled  by 
the  most  absolute  power.  Conveyances  have  been  made ; 
tiiose  conveyances  have  vested  legal  estates ;  and,  if  those 
estates  may  be  seized  by  the  sovereign  authority,  still, 
that  they  originally  vested  is  a  fact,  and  cannot  cease  to 
be  a  fact 

"  When,  then,  a  law  is  in  its  nature  a  contract ;  when 
absolute  rights  have  vested  under  that  contract ;  a  repeal 
of  the  law  cannot  divest  those  rights ;  and  the  act  of  an- 
nulling thein,  if  legitimate,  is  rendered  so  by  a  power 
applicable  to  the  case  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. • 

"  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nature  of  society 
and  of  government  does  not  4>rescribe  some  limits  to  the 
legislative  power ;  and,  if  any  be  prescribed,  where  are 
they  to  be  found,  if  the  property  of  an  individual,  fairly 
and  honestly  acquired,  may  be  seized  without  compeiH 
sation  ? 

*'  To  the  legislature  all  legislative  power  is  granted ; 
but  the  question,  whether  the  act  of  transferring  the 
property  of  an  individual  to  the  public,  be  in  the  nature 
of  the  legislative  power,  is  well  worthy  of  serious  re- 
flection." 

Mr.  Justice  Patterson  also,  in  another  case,  in  which 
this  precise  question,  it  is  true,  does  not  arise,  as  the 
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case  was  decided  on  a  constitutional  question,  makes  the 
following  remarks : 

^'  Men  have  a  sense  of  property ;  property  is  necessary 
to  their  subsistence,  and  correspondent  to  their  natural 
wants  and  desires ;  its  security  was  one  of  the  objects 
that  induced  them  to  unite  in  society.  No  man  would 
become  a  member  of  a  community  in  which  h^  could  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest  labor  and  industry.  The 
preservation  of  property  then  is  a  primary  object  of  the 
social  compact,  and,  by  the  late  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  made  a  fundamental  law.  Bvery  person 
ought  to  contribute  bis  proportion  for  public  purposes 
and  public  exigencies ;  but  no  one  can  be  called  upon  to 
surrender  or  sacrifice  his  whole  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  good  of  the  community,  without  rieceiving 
a  recompense  in  value.  This  would  be  laying  a  burden 
upon  an  individual,  which  ought  to  be  sustained  by  the 
society  at  large.  The  English  history  does  not  furnish 
an  instance  of  the  kind ;  the  parliament,  with  all  their 
boasted  omnipotence,  never  committed  such  an  outrage 
on  private  property;  and  if  they  had,  it  would  have 
served  only  to  display  the  dangerous  nature  of  unlimited 
authority ;  it  would  have  be^n  an  exercise  of  power  and 
not  of  right.  Such  an  act  would  be  a  monster  in  legis< 
lation,  and  shock  all  mankind.  The  legislature,  there- 
fore, had  no  authority  to  make  an  act  divesting  one  citi- 
zen of  his  freehold,  and  vesting  it  in  another,  without  a 
just  compensation.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  reason,  justice,  and  moral  rectitude;  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness  of  mankind ;  it  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  social  alliance  in  every  free 
government ;  and  lastiy,  it  is  contrary  both  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution.  In  short,  it  is  what  every 
one  would  think  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  his  own 
Case.  The  next  step  in  the  line  of  progression  isy 
whether  the  legidature  had  authority  to  make  an  act, 
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divesting  one  citizen  of  liis  freehold  and  vesting  it  in  an- 
other, even  with  compensation.  That  the  legislature,, 
on  certain  emergencies,  had  authority  to  exercise  this 
high  power,  has  been  urged  from  the  nature  of  the  social 
compact,  and  frdhi  the  words  of  the  constitution,  which 
says,  that  the  house  of  representatives  shall  have  all 
other  powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  state 
or  commonwealth ;  but  they  shall  have  no  power  to  add 
to,  alter,  abolish,  or  infringe  any  part  of  this  constitution. 
The  course  of  reasoning,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  The  despotic  power, 
as  it  is  aptly  called  by  some  writers,  of  taking  private 
property,  when  state  necessity  requires,  exists  in  every 
government ;  the  existence  of  such  power  is  necessary ; 
government  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  lodged  any  where  with  so  much  safety 
as  with  the  legislature.  The  presumption  is,  that  they 
will  not  call  it  into  exercise  except  in  urgent  cases,  or 
cases  of  the  first  necessity.  There  is  force  in  this  rea- 
soning. It  is,  howevar,  cUfficult  to  form  a  case,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  a  state  can  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
authorize  or  excuse  the  seizing  of  landed  property  be- 
longing to  one  citizen,  and  giving  it  to  another  citizen. 
It  is  immaterial  to  the  state,  in  which  of  its  citizens  the 
land  is  vested;  but  it  is  of  primary  importance,  that, 
when  vested,  it  should  be  secured,  and  the  proprietor 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  it." 

Again,  (on  page  314,)  he  exclaims :  '^  Shame  to  Ame- 
rican legislation !  That  in  England,  a  limited  monarchy, 
where  there  is  no  written  constitution,  where  the  parlia* 
ment  is  omnipotent,  and  can  mould  the  constitution  at 
pleasure,  a  more  sacred  regard  should  have  been  paid  to 
property,  tlmn  in  America,  surrounded  as  we  are  with  a 
btaee  of  political  illumination ;  where  the  legislatures  are 
limited;  where  we  have  republican  governments,  and 
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written  constitutions,  by  which  the  protection  and  en- 
joyment of  property  are  rendered  inviolable  " 

In  another  part  of  the  same  decision  he  adds :  ''  Om* 
nipotence  in  legislation  is  despotism.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  we  have  nothing  that  we  can* call  our  own,  or 
are  sure  of  for  a  moment ;  we  are  all  tenants  at  will,  and 
hold  our  landed  property  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
legislature.  Wretched  situation,  precarious  tenure !  And 
yet  we  boast  of  property  and  its  security,  of  laws,  of 
courts,  of  constitutions,  and  call  ourselves  free !" 

In  the  case  of  tiie  University  of  Maryland  v.  Williams^ 
which  was  a  case  involving  the  question,  whether  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  which  took  away  the 
vested  rights  of  the  regents,  was  void  as  being  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  Chief  Justice 
Buchanan,  after  deciding  that  it  was,  adds,  '^  but  the  ob- 
jection to  the  validity  of  the  act  of  1825  does  not  rest 
alone  for  support  upon  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Independent  of  that  instrument,  and  of  any  express 
restrictions  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  there  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  right  and  justice,  inherent  in  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  social  compact,  (in  this  country 
at  least,)  the  character  and  genius  of  our  government,  the 
causes  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established,  that  rises  above  and  re« 
strains,  and  sets  bounds  to  the  powers  of  legislation, 
tohich  the  kgislcOure  cannot  pass  unthout  exceeding  its 
rightful  authority.  It  is  that  principle  which  protects 
the  lifi,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen  from  violation 
in  the  unjust  exercise  of  legislative  power.  To  say  that 
the  legislature  possesses  the  power  to  pa^  capriciously, 
or  at  pleasure,  a  valid  act,  taking  from  one  his  property 
and  giving  it  to  another,  would  be  in  this  age,  and  ia 
this  state,  a  startling  proposition  to  which  the  assent  of 
none  could  be  yielded. 
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§  137.  In  Ihyhr  v.  iV^,(a)  which  was  a  case  in* 
volving  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisicMia  of  the  Re- 
vmd  Statutes  of  New  York»  authorising  a  private  road  to 
be  laid  out  over  the  lands  of  a  person  without  his  cratsent : 
Mr.  Justice  Bronson^  after  admitting  the  right  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use,  making  just  compensa- 
tion tho'efor,  hdd ;  there  was  no  provision  in  the  consti^ 
tutbn  that  just  compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
owner  wh«i  his  ptc^rty  is  taken  for  private  purposes* 
K  the  power  exists  to  take  the  property  of  one  man  and 
transfer  it  to  another,  it  may  be  exercised  without  any 
reference  to  eompensatian.  The  power  of  making  bar- 
gains for  individuals  has  not  been  delegated  to  any  branch 
of  the  government,  and  if  the  title  of  A.  can  be  without 
his  fault  transferred  to  B«,  it  may  as  well  be  dene 
without  as  witii  conmleration.  This  view  of  the  ques- 
tion was  snfficient  to  put  thj^m  on  enquiring  where  can 
the  power  be  found  to  pass  sueh  a  law,  as  that  under 
which  th§  defendant  attempted  to  justify  ?  It.  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  such  a  power  exiflts,  and  those  who 
81^  it  up  should  tell  us  where  it  may  be  found*  Under 
our  form  of  government,  the  legislature  is  not  supiemeii 
It  is  only  one  of  the  oigans  of  that  absolute  sovereignty 
which  resides  in  the  whole  body  of  the  pec^le ;  like 
oA^et  departments  of  government,  it  can  anly  ex^n»se 
sttch  powers  as  have  been  del^ated  to  it,  and  when  it 
steps  beyond  that  boundary,  its  acts,  like  those  of  the 
most  humble  magistrate  in  the  state  who  transcends  his 
jurisdtction,  arb  irTTBRi.r  voin. 

Wh«re  then  sludl  we  find  a  dd^ation  of  power  to 
take  the  property  of  A.  and  give  it  to  B.,  either  with  or 
without  compensa^n  ? 

Only  ime  clause  in  the  constitution  can  be  cited  in 


(a)  4  HUrs  N.  Y.  R«p.  146. 
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sappcHt  of  die  power,  and  that  is  the  first  section  of  the 
first  ArtidU>,  where  the  people  have  declared  that  ^*  The 
legislatiye  power  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  senate 
and  assembly*"  He  admitted  that  the  two  houses,  sub« 
jeet  only  to  the  qualified  negative  of  the  Governor,  pos* 
sessed  all  "  the  legislative  power  of  the  state,"  but  the 
question  immediately  presents  itself,  what  is  "  legislative 
power,"  and  how  far  does  it  extend  7  Does  it  reach  the 
hfe,  liberty,  or  pioperty  of  the  citissen  who  is  not  cbaiged 
with  a  transgression  of  the  laws ;  and  where  the  sacrifice 
is  not  demanded  by  a  just  regard  ior  the  public  we^u:e. 
The  security  of  Life,  liberty  and  property,  lies  at  the 
ibuttdatioB  of  the  social  compact ;  and  to  say  that  this 
grant  of  '^  legislative  power"  includes  the  right  to  attack 
private  property,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  people 
have  del^ated  to  their  serrants  the  power  of  defeating 
one  of  the  great  ends  (or  which  governments  were  es- 
tablished. If  there  was  not  one  word  of  qualification  in 
the  whole  instrument,  be  should  feel  great  difficulty  in 
brii^ing  his  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ekuse  under 
oonsideration  had  clothed  the  tegislature  with  despotie 
power ;  such  is  the  extent  of  their  authority,  if  they  can 
take  the  property  of  A.,  either  with  or  without  eompen<^ 
sation,  and  give  it  to  B.  "  The  legislative  power  of  the 
state  does  not  reach  to  such  an  unwarrantable  extent 
— neither  life,  liberty,  nor  property,  except  when  for- 
feited by  crime,  or  when  the  latter  is  taken  for  public 
use,  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  power." 

§  138.  Tracy,  Senator,  in  Bhodgood  r.  Ihe  Mh 
hawk  and  JIudaon  R.  R^  Co^^{a)  says : — ^^  It  has  never 
been  allowed  to  be  a  rightful  attribute  of  sovereignty  in 
any  government  professing  to  be  founded  upon  fixed 
laws,  however  despotic  the  form  of  the  government 


(a)  18  Wend.  56. 
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might  be,  to  take  the  property  of  oee  individual  or  sub* 
ject,  and  bestow  it  upon  another.     Tiie  possession  and 
exertion  of  such  a  power  would  be  ineompatiUe  w4th 
the  nature  and  object  of  all  goyemment ;  £br  it  being  ad? 
mitted  that  a  chief  end  for  which  government  is  instU 
tuted  is,  that  every  man  may  enjoy  his  own,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  rightful  exertion  of  a  power  by  the 
government  of  taking  arbitrarily  from  any  man  what  is 
bis  own,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  another,  would 
subvert  the  foundation  principle  upon  which  the  govern-* 
ment  was  organized,  and  resolve  the  political  community 
into  its  original  chaotic  elements.    This  power,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  acknowledged,  was  expressly  repu^ 
diated  by  the  Roman  law  at  the  height  of  imperial 
despotism ;  so  that  even  when  the  lives  of  subjects  were 
wantonly  sacrificed  by  thousands  at  the  remorseless  bid* . 
ding  of  cruel  and  capricious  tyrants^  no  idea  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  that  they  could,  except  by  the 
interpositkm  of  legal  forms,  transfer  the  property  of  one 
subject  to  another.   Even  Hobbes,  the  most  ingenious  of 
all  advocates  for  the  absolute  powers  of  government,  does 
not  go  further  with  bis  doctrine  on  this  point  than  to 
say^  that  the  property  which  a  subject  has  in  his  goods, 
consists  not  in  a  right  to  exclude  the  sovereign  from  the 
use  of  them,  but  consists  in  a  right  to  occlude  alt  other  sub- 
jects from  the  use  of  them.  But  no  approved  writer  on  pub-r 
lie  law  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  as  Hobbos  in  vindicating 
the  unqualified  right  of  the  sovereign,  to  assume  at  will  the 
property  of  the  subjectt    Every  other  writer  is  disposed 
to  recognize  a  distinction  between  right  and  power  as 
applied  to  sovereign  and  subject,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  a  rightful  government  must  be  foimded  on  some 
other  principle  than  that  of  mere  force.     Hence  an  ori- 
ginal compact,  founded  in  the  mutual  necessities  of  the 
individuals  about  to  constitute  a  political  community,  is 
implied  in  all  cases,  and  the  respective  riglits  of  soy^ 
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reiga  atid  subject  axe  referred  to  this  supposed  compact 
fmr  their  aseertaiament.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  as 
the  terms  of  this  compact  are  capable  of  being  shown 
only  argumentatiyely,  differences  of  opinion  will  exist  in 
regard  to  them.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  is  one  great 
purpose  of  written  constitutions.  But  though  diffi^iences 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  ext^it  of  the  principle  of  the 
inviolability  of  private  property,  the  secure  possession 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  property  by  individuals,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  great  cement  of  the  social 
compact,  and  every  publicist  therefore  feels  the  necessity 
of  prescribii^  some  safe  guards  for  it  against  the  en- 
(»oaehment8  of  the  sovereign  power." 

§  139.  Chancellor  Walworth  has  said,  that  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  did  not  imj^y  a  right  in  the  sove- 
reign power  to  take  the  property  of  one  citizen  and 
trans^EHT  it  to  another  when  the  puUic  interest  would  be 
in  no  way  promoted  Ib^eby,  even  if  a  full  compensation 
for  such  property  was  awarded  to  the  owner  thereof. 
In  the  case  of  Varkk  v.  Smiih,{a)  he  says,  '^  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  fi»rced  sales  of  private  property  were 
compelled  by  the  civil  law,  for  the  public  good,  were 
certainly  as  extended  as  any  government  can  ever  claim 
consistently  with  the  private  rights  of  its  citissens.    And 
it  is  not  pretended,  that  under  the  arbitrary  government 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  was  lawful  or  justifiable  for 
the  sovereign  to  take  the  property  of  one  citizen  and 
give  it  to  another  where  the  public  interest  was  not  con- 
cerned in  such  transfer.    Perhaps  in  England,  where  the 
parliament  is  said  to  be  omnipotent,  so  far  as  the  exer- 
cise of  mere  human  power  is  cmicemed,  there  may  be 
BO  remedy  for  such  an  abuse  of  power,  where  it  is  by  a 
concurrent  act  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.    But  in 


(a)  &  Paige  R.  109. 
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a  state  which  is  governed  by  a  written  constitution  like 
ours,  if  the  legislature  should  so  far  forget  its  duty,  and 
the  natural  rights  of  an  individual,  as  to  take  his  private 
property  and  transfer  it  to  another,  where  there  was  no 
foundation  for  a  pretence  that  the  public  was  to  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  such  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  general  powers  delegated  by  the  people  to 
the  legislature." 

§  140.  While  the  learned  chancellor  denied  to  the 
legidative  power  the  right  tiins  to  take  private  pro- 
perty for  the  mere  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  an- 
other, he  admitted  that  the  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, subject  only  to  the  qualified  veto  of  the  exec- 
utive, are  the  sole  judges  as  to  the  expediency  of  making 
police  regulatbns,  interfering  with  the  natural  rights  of 
our  citizens,  but  which  regulations  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  constitution ;  and  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  exer- 
cising the  right  of  eminent  domain,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  public  improvements,  either  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state  or  any  particular  section 
thereof. 

§  141.  This  last  sentence  of  the  learned  chancellor  is  a 
most  ungnarded  one.  We  cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine 
here  laid  down ;  for,  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  without 
qualification,  we  see  no  bounds  which  can  be  set  to  legfs- 
lative  tyranny  and  usurpation  under  such  a  rule  as  this, 
for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  concedes  that  there  is  such 
a  Hmit,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  permits  the  legislature  to  be 
the  judge  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  power  quoad  hoc 
which  it  shall  exercise,  and  thus  by  such  legislative  de- 
termination elude  any  restriction  upon  that  power.  What 
is  it  but  in  effect  to  say  to  the  legislature  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther,  but  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judges 
as  to  how  far  it  is  expedient  that  you  should  go ;  if, 
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therefore,  you  should  determine  that  it  is  expedient  to 
go  fartlier,  as  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  that  expediency, 
you  may,  with  impunity,  go  just  as  far  as  you  shall  deem 
expedient;  provided,  n^rerthdess,  you  shall  decide  a 
given  purpose  to  be  public,  and  then  shall  act  in  refer- 
ence to  that  purpose,  sdthough  the  purpose  be  one  which 
relates  to  a  fraction,  however  small,  of  the  aggr^ate  body 
politic. 

§  142.  In  thus  dissenting  from  this  part  of  the  chan- 
cellor's reasoning  we  are  fully  sustained  by  the  strong  and 
forcible  reasoning  of  Senator  Tracy,  (a)  He  there  says : 
''  The  remark  of  an  eminent  jurist,(6)  that  '  it  must 
undoubtedly  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  when  public  uses  require  the  assumption  of 
private  property ;  and  if  they  should  take  it  for  a  purpose 
not  of  a  public  nature,  as  if  the  l^islature  should  take 
the  property  of  A  and  give  it  to  B,  the  law  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  void,'  is  correct,  if  intended  to  con- 
cede to  the  legislature  merely  the  power  of  determining 
what  property  in  a  particular  case  shall  be  taken  for 
the  public  use,  but  it  cannot  be  correct,  if  intended  to 
concede  to  the  l^islature  the  power  of  determining  what 
constitutes  a  public  use  of  private  property ;  and  there- 
fore I  must  dissent  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
chancellor  in  Beekman  v.  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail 
Road  Chmpany^  where  he  says :  ^  If  the  public  interest 
can  be  in  any  way  promoted  by  the  taking  of  private 
property,  it  must  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  whether  the  benefit  to  the  public  will  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  expedient  to  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  authorize  an  inter- 
ference with  the  private  rights  of  individuals.'  This 
position,  it  will  be  seen,  disr^^ards  the  distinction  be- 


{a)  18  Wead.  16|.  (6)  %  Keni't  Co».  340. 
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tween  a  pablic  vise  and  a  public  interest  in  a  particular 
use  of  private  properly,  and  confers  on  the  legislature 
the  right  of  determining,  first,  that  the  -public  interest 
.will  be  promoted  by  the  particular  use  of  private  pro- 
perty; and  next,  because  the  public  interest  will  be  pro- 
moted by  such  use,  that  therefore  it  is  a  public  use ;  and 
finally,  it  being  a  public  use,  it  becomes  a  mere  question 
of  expediency  with  the  legislature  whether  tbey  shall 
authorize  private  property  to  be  taken  to  subserve  it  or 
not  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  construction  of  legisla- 
tive power  is  inconsistent  with  the  secure  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  private  property,  and  repugnant  to  the 
language  and  object  of  the  constitutional  provision.  In- 
deed it  concedes  to  legislative  discretion  a  wider  range 
than  I  think  couid  be  maintained  for  it  on  the  principles 
of  natural  law,  if  we  had  no  written  constitution. 

''  It  is  not  denied  tliat  the  legislature  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate organ  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  for  exer- 
cising the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  they  can  only 
exercise  the  right  or  power  in  subordination  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority;  which  authority  they  cannot  en- 
large or  modify.  The  condition  that  the  property  must 
be  taken  for  public  use  is  as  much  above  their  reach 
and  control  as  it  is  above  the  reach  and  control  of  the 
lowest  functionary  of  the  government,  who,  like  them 
may  have  occasion  to  invoke  this  attribute  of  sovereignty 
in  an  emergency  of  some  humble  department  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  with  which  he  may  have  been  charged.  The 
legislature  may  fitly  determine  when  and  under  what 
circumstances — ^as  to  the  mode  of  taking — ^private  pro- 
perty shall  be  taken  for  the  public  use.  l^t  it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  seems  to  have  been  supposed,  that  the 
legislature  can  determine  that  a  particular  use  is  a  public 
use  of  private  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  nature  of  the  use  to  which  the  l^slature 
may  dedicate  the  property  of  a  citizen,  is  not  established 
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by  the  name  which  they  give  to  it,  but  is  an  inherent 
and  inseparable  quality  or  characteristic  which  cannot 
be  changed,  however  it  be  denoouAated*  Much  less  are 
we  to  confound  the  notion  of  legislative  discretion  with 
that  of  sovereign  power.  The  legislature  is  not  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  but  only  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  a  restricted  oi^n  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  necessarily, 
therefore,  cannot  exercise  any  power  which  by  the  fun- 
damental compact  is  prohibited  to  the  sovereignty.  It 
is  prohibited  to  the  government  of  the  state,  even  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  to  take  private  property  except  for 
public  use ;  consequently  it  is  not  in  Uie  pow  er  of  the 
legislature  to  authorise  private  property  to  be  taken  for 
any  other  purpose.  Nor  can  this  restriction,  which  is 
upon  both  the  government,  as  a  sovereignty,  and  upon 
the  legislature,  as  its  oigan,  be  evaded,  or  the  power 
which  it  limits  be  extended,  under  whatever  form  or  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  attempted.  If  it  be  called  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  or  of  supereminent  dominion, 
it  comes  to  the  same  result^  for  these  are  only  other 
names  for  sovereign  power,  and  are  equally  included  and 
controlled  by  the  constitutional  restriction.  Therefore, 
to  insist  that  the  determination  or  expression  by  the 
legislature  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  and  expedient 
in  a  particular  case  to  exert  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
or  the  power  of  sovereignty,  ipso  foudo^  establishes  that 
the  power  of  sovereignty  is  rightfully  exerted,  is  in  effect 
to  insist  that  the  power  of  the  l^slature  is  above  the 
power  of  the  constitution,  and  to  prove  that  instead  of 
possessing  a  government  of  defined  and  limited  powers, 
we  have  one  with  powers  more  extensive  and  irrespon- 
sible than  those  of  the  regal  governments  of  Europe. 
But  happily  for  us,  this  is  not  so,  the  legislature  is  not 
the  creator  or  judge  of  its  ovra  powers ;  but  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  constitution,  and  all  its  acts  must  be  in  sub- 
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or^Batioii  to  it.  In  the  examination,  therefore,  of  a 
question  iDTolving  the  construction  of  constitutional 
powers,  courts  are  to  be  guided  by  the  constitution  itself, 
and  are  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
or  to  be  further  influenced  by  liiein  than  a  due  respect 
for  die  apparent  opinions  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government  may  demand.  Conceding  freely  to  the  legis- 
lature the  right  of  appropriating  private  property  to  the 
public  use,  but  denying  confidently  to  it  the  power  of 
making  that  a  public  use  which  in  its  nature  is  not/' 

§  143.  In  the  case  of  Goshen  v.  S^dngton,(a)  Hos* 
mer,  J.,  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  as- 
sert the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  in  all  cases, 
where  the  constitution  has  not  imposed  an  explicit  re- 
straint He  held,  if  there  should  exist  a  case  of  direct 
infraction  of  vested  rights,  too  palpable  to  be  questioned, 
and  too  unjust  to  admit  of  vindication,  ho  could  not 
avoid  considering  it  a  violation  of  the  social  compact, 
and  within  the  control  of  the  judiciary.  He  asked  the 
question — ^If  a  law  were  made,  without  any  cause,  to 
deprive  a  person  of  his  property,  or  to  subject  him  to 
imprisonment,  who  would  not  question  its  legality,  or 
who  would  carry  it  into  effect  1 

§  144.  The  case  of  Wilkinson  v*  Leland^  in  the  U.  S. 
Court,(6)  was  an  action  of  ejectment  by  the  heirs  at 
law  of  Cynthia  Jenks,  to  whom  her  father  by  his  will  in 
1787  devised  the  premises  in  question  in  fee,  subject  to 
a  life  estate  then  in  being,  but  which  expired  in  1794. 
The  testator  appointed  his  wife  Cynthia  his  executrix. 
He  died  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  widow  proved  his 
will  in  the  court  of  probates  in  that  state,  and  took  letters 
of  administration.  The  estate  being  represented  as  in- 
solvent, tlie  executrix  in  1790  obtained  an  order  from  the 


(a)  4  CoBb.  R.  885.  (b)  8  Peters'  Rep.  054. 
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judge  of  probates  in  New  Hampshire  to  sdl  so  much  oi 
the  real  estate  of  the  testator  as  should,  with  the  personal 
estate,  be  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts.  The  premises  in 
question  were  situate  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island ;  the 
will  was  never  proved  in  that  state  nor  administration 
taken  out  there.  In  1791  the  executrix  sold  the  premises 
to  certain  persons  under  whom  the  defendant  claimed  by 
a  deed  which  recited  her  authority  to  sell,  and  in  which 
she  purported  to  act  as  executrix  in  the  sale.  She  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  purchaser  to  procure  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  ratifying  and  confirming 
the  title  granted.  She  accordingly  made  an  application 
to  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  for  that  purpose,  stating 
these  facts  in  her  petition,  and  thereupon  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  June,  1792,  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  ratifying  the  title. 

The  validity  and  effect  of  this  act  was  the  main  ques- 
tion in  this  cause.  Mr.  Webster,  as  counsel,  on  the 
argument  contended  that  it  was  of  no  importance  to  the 
question  before  the  court,  whether  there  were  any  re- 
strictions or  limitations  to  the  power  of  tiie  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  imposed  by  the  constitution  ;  for,  if  at  this 
period  there  was  not  a  general  restraint  on  legislative 
power,  there  was  ata  end  of  private  property.  He  in- 
sisted though  there  were  no  prohibitions  in  the  constitu- 
tion, the  legislature  were  restrained  from  committing 
flagrant  acts,  from  acts  subverting  the  great  principles  of 
republican  liberty  and  of  the  social  compact,  such  as 
giving  tlie  property  of  A.  to  B.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  stated  that  the  objec- 
tions taken  by  the  defendant's  counsel  to  this  act  are,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  void  as  an  act  of  legislation, 
because  it  transcends  the  authority  which  the  legislature 
of  Rhode  Island  can  rightfully  exercise. 

He  admitted  that  the  objection  must  be  decided  not 
upon  principles  of  public  policy,  but  of  power,  precisely 
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as  the  atate  of  Rhode  l^od  ought  to  decide  it.  He 
thea  stated  that  Rhode  Island  was  the  only  state  in  the 
Uaion  which  had  not  a  written  constitution  of  govern^ 
ment^  containing  its  fundamental  laws  and  institutions. 
Until  the  reyolutt<Hi  in  1776,  it  was  governed  hy  the 
charter  granted  by  Charles  U.,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
ills  reign,  (1664.)  This  charter  had  ever  since  con- 
tinued, in  its  general  provisions,  to  rc^^ulate  the  ejcercise 
and  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government.  It 
had  never  been  formally  abrogated  by  the  people ;  and 
except  so  far  as  it  had  bean  modified  to  meet  the  exi* 
gencies  of  the  Revolution,  it  ought  be  considered  now  as 
a  fundamental  law.  By  this  charter,  the  power  to  make 
laws  was  granted  to  the  general  assembly,  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  What  vvas  the  extent  of  the  power  thus 
granted,  must  be  opened  to  explanation  as  well  by  usage, 
as  by  the  construction  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  given* 
He  held  that  in  a  government  professing  to  regard  tbe 
great  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  of  property^  and 
which,  like  this,  was  required  to  legislate  in  subordina* 
tion  to  the  general  laws  of  Bngland,  it  would  not  slightly 
be  presumed  that  the  general  principles  of  magna  charta 
were  to  be  disregarded,  or  that  the  estates  of  its  subjects 
were  to  be  taken  away  without  trial,  without  notice,  and 
without  offence;  even  if  such  authority  could  be  deemed 
to  have  been  confided  by  the  charter  to  the  general  as* 
sembly  of  Rhode  Island,  as  an  exercise  of  transcendental 
sovereignty  before  the  Revolution,  it  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  that  great  event  could  have  lefuthe  peo- 
ple of  that  state  subject  to  its  uncontrolled  and  arbitrary 
exercise.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  government  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  free,  where  the  rights  of  property 
were  left  solely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  legisla* 
tive  body,  without  any  restraint.  Tfie  fundamental 
maxims  of  a  free  government,  seemed  to  require  that  the 
rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property  sliould  be 
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held  sacred ;  at  least  that  no  ocnirt  of  justiee  in  this 
country  could  be  warranted  in  assuming,  that  the  power 
to  violate  and  disrc^rd  them — a  power  so  repugnant 
to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty — 
luiked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative  authority,  or 
ought  to  be  implied  from  any  general  expressions  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed 
to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their  security  and  w^ 
being,  without  very  strong  and  direct  expressions  of  inten- 
tions. That  in  Terrett  y,  Tayhr^(a)  it  had  been  held  by 
the  court,  that  a  grant  or  title  to  lands  onee  made 
by  the  legidature  to  any  person  or  corporation  was  ir- 
revocable,  and  could  not  be  resumed  by  any  subsequent 
legislative  act ;  that  a  diflferent  doctrine  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  a  republican 
government,  and  with  the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  property  lawfully  acquired.  He 
then  adds : — ^^  We  know  of  no  case  in  which  A  legislative 
act  to  transfer  the  property  of  A.  to  B.  without  his  con- 
sent, has  ever  been  held  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
legislative  power  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  constantly  resisted  as  inconsistent 
with  just  principles,  by  any  political  tribunal  in  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  be  enforced*  We  are  not  pre* 
pared,  therefore,  to  admit  that  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  ever  delegated  to  their  legislature  the  power 
to  divest  the  vested  rights  of  property,  and  tranter  them 
without  the  assent  of  the  parties." 

§  145.  The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina, 
in  Bowfnan  v.  Middiebm^{h)  set  aside  an  act  of  the 
colony  legislature,  as  being  against  common  right  and 
the  principles  of  magna  charta,  on  the  ground  that  it 
took  away  the  freehold  of  one  man  and  vested  it  in 


ifi)  9  Craooli,  43.  (b)  1  Bay's  R.  86S. 
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another,  withottt  any  eempeBsation,  or  aoy  prarious  at* 
tempt  to  determine  the  right  They  declarcKl  the  act  to 
be  IPSO  9AOTO  VOID ;  and  in  another  case  they  held  that 
a  statute,  framed  against  eommoa  right  aitd  commcHi 
reason,  was  so  far  void  as  it  was  caleulated  to  operate 
against  those  principles ;  but  said,  that  the  court  would 
not  do  the  legislature  the  injustice  to  say  that  such  was 
their  intention,  and  woukl  therefore  give  it  such  a  con* 
struetion  as  would  be  consistent  with  natural  justice  and 
the  dictates  of  natural  reason,;  though  such  construction 
might  be  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  statute. 

§  146.  In  the  case  of  JBonaparte  t.  Ihe  Camdm  and 
Amboy  Rail  Road  Company^a)  Baldwin,  Justice,  held 
that  the  legislature  had  not  the  power  to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  for  private  purposes,  without  his  consent 
That  if  a  law  was  clearly  open  to  that  objection,  it  would 
be  a  fatal  one,  as  it  was  opposed  to  every  constitutional 
principle  which  protects  the  right  of  property. 

§  147.  In  1844,  the  then  attorney  graeral  of  this  state, 
in  a  case  referred  to  him  by  the  8enate,(6)  says :  "  £vm 
were  it  assumed  that  the  act  then  under  consideration 
would  not  be  in  direct  conflict  with  any  constitutional  io- 
hibition  upon  legislative  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  graa-* 
tor  has  never  yielded  his  assent  thereto,  in  this  country  at 
least,  where  the  legislative  authority,  independent  of  the 
const] tution,  cannot  be  regarded  as  omnipotent,  it  is  not 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
private  right,  for  purposes  no  way  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  or  to  transfer  the  prq[ierty  of  one  citisen  to 
another  without  his  assent,  either  with  or  without  just 
comp^asation,  and  he  held  it  at  least  questionable,  whe- 
ther the  legislature,  irrespective  of  the  constitution,  could 
by  legislative  enactment  clothe  trustees  charged  with  a 


(«)  1  BiOdiT'  C.  C  R.  923.  (6)  Senate  Docoioeat  No.  115. 
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trust  under  a  deed  with  power  to  conyey  the  premises  de- 
scribed therein,  discharged  of  the  trust  created  by  and  oon^ 
tained  in  the  deed  of  their  grantor."  In  Assembly  Docu- 
ment, No.  48,  he  say»:  "The  legislature,  independent  of 
any  constitutional  restriction,  are  undoubtedly  vested 
witii  all  the  legislative  power  possessed  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  may  exercise  the  same  in  any  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  as  amply 
as  the  same  could  be  exercised  by  those  from  whom  this 
power  itself  is  dmved."  It  is  evident  that  he  was  of  the 
<^inion  that  the  legislature  were  to  confine  their  action 
within  the  principles  of  natural  justice. 

§  148.  We  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  bring  together 
the  cases  and  opinions  in  England  and  America  which 
have  fallen  under  our  observation  on  a  very  limited 
vesearch,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  this  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  question;  in  view  of  which, 
wo  are  justified  in  the  remark,  that  in  this  country  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  preponderate  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  that  there  are  restrictions  upon  the 
legislative  power,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  civil 
compact,  and  the  natural  rights  of  men,  independent  of 
any  written  constitutional  restrictions  and  certain  limits 
fixed,  beyond  which  that  power  cannot  be  lawfully  called 
into  exercise.  In  a  case  where  it  should  be  manifest 
that  these  limits  had  been  passed,  that  a  legislative  act 
if  sanctioned  and  carried  into  eifect  would  subvert  the 
very  foundations  of  the  civil  compact,  and  natural  right, 
would  take  away  without  cause  and  for  no  offence  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  that  our  courts  would  not  aid  in 
carrying  such  an  act  of  the  legislature  into  effect,  but 
would  declare  it  to  be  void.  Still  the  question  must  be 
regarded  as  an  unsettled  one,  about  which,  it  has  been 
shown,  there  is  great  conflict  of  opinion  among  learned 
judges  as  well  as « ethical  writers.  Doubtless,  a  law  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  which 
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sbottld  take  the  land  or  vested  estate  of  one  and  give  it 
to  another,  either  with  or  without  eompensation,  where 
the  government  was  in  no  way  interested  in  the  transfer^ 
should  be  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the 
federal  constitation,  which  inhibits  the  state  l^islatuFes 
from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. As  this  prohibition  extends  to  executed  a%  well 
as  executory  contracts,(a)  such  an  act  seems  to  be  em** 
braced  within  its  spirit.  The  questicm  as  to  the  right 
of  courts  to  declare  an  act  void,  as  against  reason^ 
is  certainly  attended  with  more  difficulty,  and  doubt- 
less they  would  hesitate  much  in  regard  to  their  right 
to  declare  an  act  void  solely  on  this  ground,  where 
there  was  no  conflict  with  any  constitutional  prohibition. 
When  the  legislature  have  deliberately  passed  an  act 
and  clothed  it  with  all  the  solemnities  and  authority  of 
a  law,  there  might  be  g^re&t  delicacy  in  any  court  assum- 
ing to  array  its  own  reason  against  that  of  the  l^idative 
body,  acting  as  the  legally  constituted  delegates  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional functions,  and  whose  peculiar  province  it  is 
to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  as 
well  as  necessity  of  all  laws. 

§  149.  If  tbb  power  and  right  of  determination  must  of 
necessity  be  vested  in  some  department  of  the  government 
whose  decision  must  be  final  and  conclusive,  where  the 
validity  of  an  act  dep^ids  merely  upon  a  question  of 
reason,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  right  of  de- 
termination can  be  lodged  with  greater  security  to  the 
citizen,  in  any  other  than  the  hands  of  their  representa- 
tives, who  are  immediately  accountable  to  their  consti- 


(a)  3  Story  on  Const.  ^  1385,  p.  356,  7.  Fletchm-  t.  Peci,  6  Cranch,  67, 
135.  1  Kent's  Com.  388.  New  Jersey  y.  Wilton^  7  Cranch,  164.  Terrett 
T.  Taylor^  9  CranclH  535.     1  Ke&t's  Com.  38.      •  . 
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tuents  for  all  legislative  acts,  who  are  constantly  subject 
to  a  severe  rebuke,  and  liable  to  a  speedy  removal  from 
the  right  to  exercise  this  most  sacred  trust,  should  they 
be  so  regardless  of  moral  principle,  or  of  the  consequences 
which  must  result  to  themselves,  should  they  dare  to 
abuse  their  trust  by  trampling  under  foot  the  sacred  in- 
herent rights  of  man.  Higher  considerations,  and  a 
more  imperious  duty,  would  press  upon  the  minds  of 
our  judicial  tribunals,  should  the  legislative  department 
so  far  fojqget  its  obligations  as  to  violate  its  trust,  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  which  would  be  subversive  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  compact,  at 
war  with  the  spirit,  object  and  design  of  that  compact 
If  called  upon  to  pass  upon  such  an  act,  the  natural 
delicacy  of  the  judiciary  would,  doubtless,  yield  to  tlie 
UK>re  imperious  necessity  of  vindicating  natural  right, 
sustaining  natural  justice,  protecting  the  social  compact, 
so  that  there  would  be  less  reluctance  or  delicacy  in  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  society  and  their  country,  as  well  as  in 
view  of  their  accountability  to  a  higher  and  more  august 
tribunal,  to  declare  such  an  act  as  not  within  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  legislature  and  therefore  null 
and  void.  However  this  question  may  be  regarded,  it 
afibrds  consolation  to  the  American  patriot  to  indulge  in 
the  reflection,  that  it  is  undoubtedlv  true  under  our  form 
of  government,  owing  to  the  imnnediate  accountability  of 
the  representative  to  his  constituents,  the  deep  and  per* 
vading  sense  of  duty  as  well  as  of  justice,  the  prevalence 
of  moral  and  religious  principles  in  the  community,  there 
is  less  reason  to  apprehend  an  occasion  which  shall  call 
r  for  a  judicial  determination  of  this  point  in  this  country 

^  than  there  is  under  any  other  form  of  government.    Our 

representatives  being  selected  by  all  classes  of  society 
from  among  the  people  themselves,  each  entitled  to  a 
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voice  in  that  selection,  and  every  man  rendered  eligible 
to  this  exalted  station  of  trust  and  power,  a  sacred  re* 
gard  for  individual  right  of  property,  and  the  security 
of  civil  liberty,  is  the  natural  production  of  republican 
institutions.  Property  too,  in  this  country,  being  more 
equally  divided  than  in  most  any  other,  all  classes 
in  society  being  more  or  less  in  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
and  sharing  equally  in  the  fruits  of  our  republican  instil 
tutions,  most  of  our  citizens  are  doubtless  deeply  im« 
pressed  with  the  importance  apd  necessity  of  its  prot^c* 
tion.  This  high  regard  for  the  elementary  principles  of 
natural  justice;  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
state  and  national  coqstitutions,  has  become  so  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  masses  in  society, 
there  is  less  danger  of  these  principles  being  forgott^i, 
disregarded,  or  trampled  under  foot  by  our  iicpresenta' 
tives  than  under  any  other  form  of  goverameot 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the  nature  c 
and  character  of  our  civil  and  social  relations,  the  funda^  ] 
m^Dtal  principles  of  our  social  compact,  are  so  accurately 
defined  by  means  of  our  written  constitutions  as  not 
readily  to  be  misappnebended ;  hence  there  is  less  dan-' 
ger  to  be  apprehended  of  a  flagrant  abuse  of  trust  or  a 
disregard  of  duty  by  the  constituted  representatives  of  a 
spirited,  chivalrous,  free,  and  cnligbteoed  constituisncy^ 

§  149.  Und^r  (his  head  it  may  be  wall  to  consider  the 
pow^r  of  the  legislature,  independent  of  any  constitutional 
restrictions  to  pass  retrospective  laws  which  shall  have 
a  retroactive  effect  At  this  point  the  question  arises, 
what  is  a  retn)speptive  Jaw  in  the  sense  which  in  this 
connection  we  use  the  term  ?  Retrospective  laws  are 
not  confined  to  such  as  are  enacted  to  take  effect  at  a 
time  anterior  to  their  passage ;  but  this  term  embracen  \ 
all  (Statutes  which,  tliough  operating  only  from  their  pas.* 
sage,  affect  vested  rights  and  past  transactions.     It 

37 
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would  be  a  construction  utterly  subversive  of  all  the 
objects  of  an  implied  inhibition  upon  legislative  power 
in  this  respect,  to  confine  it  to  statutes  wbidi  were  to 
take  effect  anterior  to  their  passage.     It  would  enable 
the  legislature  to  accomplish  that  indirectly ,  which  we  are  ^ 
now  contending  it  cannot  do  directly.    Upon  principle, 
every  statute  which,  as  to  the  citizen^  takes  away  or  im-  v 
pairs  vested  rights  acquired  under  existing  laws,  or  creates 
a  new  obligation,  or  imposes  a  new  duty,  or  attaches  a   i 
new  disability  in  respect  to  transactions  or  considera-  ^ 
tions  already  past,  must  be  deemed  retrospectii>e.{a) 

§  150.  Having  defined  the  term  ^^retrospective  law,^^ 
the  question  arises,  can  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  inherent  power,  lawfully  enact  such  a  law,  or  would 
such  a  law  if  enacted  bind  the  citizen  ?  In  tlie  conside* 
ration  of  this  question  we  shall  assume,  that  all  the 
legislative  power  of  the  people  of  a  state  is  vested  in  the 
legislature,  as  their  legally  constituted  representatives. 
For  the  constitution  of  a  state  is  not,  as  is  the  federal 
constitution,  a  mere  delegation  of  power  to  the  legislature, 
but  a  restriction  upon  the  otherwise  inherent  power  of 
this  department  of  government.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  a  state  legislature  is  vested  with  all  the  law  making 
power  of  the  state.  But  does  the  law  making  power 
give  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  make  a  retrospective 
law,  to  have  a  retroactive  effect ;  that  is  a  law  to  regu- 
late transactions  past,  or  to  fix  and  prescribe  a  rule  of 
civil  conduct  for  times  and  events  past  1 

§  151.  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  the  in- 
quiry, what  is  legislative  power  7  This  may  be  defined, 
the  power  to  enact  rules  which  must  be  observed  in  the 
CIVIL  CONDUCT  of  men ;  or  in  other  words,  the  legislative 
power  in  this  respect  is  synonymous  with  law  making 
authority^  or  a  power  to  enact  laws.     The  legislature 


(a)  The  Society,  4r.,  v.  WkeUer,  2  Gallis.  139. 
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then,  under  its  general  power  of  law  making,  can  onact 
laws ;  and  under  this  inherent  power,  it  can  do  no- 
thing more.  What  then  is  a  law  1  It  is  a  rule  of  ami 
conduct^  and  as  such  prescribed  for,  and  attaching  itself  I 
to,  the  future  actions  of  men:  It  must  from  its  very 
nature  be  prospective,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  a  rule  of  ^ 
civil  conduct.  It  cannot  attach  itself  to  conduct  ante- 
cedent to  the  rule  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  form  the 
idea  'of  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  applicable  to  acts  done 
antecedent  to  the  rule  itself;  for  at  the  time  the  particu- 
lar past  transaction  took  place,  a  law  subsequently 
passed  was  not,  and  could  not  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  then  an  existing  rule  governing  such  conduct. 
The  conduct  of  the  past  must  stand  acquitted  or  con- 
demned, be  lawful  or  unlawful,  when  judged  by  those 
rules,  and  those  only,  which  had  an  existence  at  the  time 
the  transaction  took  place.  The  future  alone  can  be 
called  upon  to  observe  the  dictates  of  every  new  rule. 
It  has  been  very  justly  said — "  To  establish  a  rule  by 
which  a  person  should  be  required  to  shape  his  past 
conduct,  would  be  to  legislate  an  absurdity;  to  enact 
what  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.'' 

Chancellor  Kent  says  :  "  The  very  essence  of  a  new 
law  is  a  rule  for  future  cases."  "iVboa  constitutio  Juturia 
formam  imponere  debei  et  non  prcEterUis^^^  is  the  language 
of  Bracton.(a) 

§  152.  The  construction  put  upon  legislative  power 
at  a  very  early  period  accords  with  this  view.  Knglish 
courts  as  early  as  1667,  decided  that  a  statute  could  not 
operate  retrospectively.  When,  therefore,  the  term  le- 
gislative power  is  used  in  a  state  constitution,  this  term 
must  be  deemed  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  this  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  as  defined  by  the  common 


{a)  Liber  iv.  p.  328. 
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law  of  England  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  any  of 
our  state  constitution^.  Unless  such  are  thd  limitis  to 
legislative  authority,  no  man  can  knov^  what  his  rights 
are,  or  the  law  by  which  they  afe  to  be  dscertained,  at 
what  property  is  his  or  another's.  A  latr  or  rule  of 
civil  conduct  looking  before  and  after  is  certainly  ittcon* 
sistent  with  all  ideas  of  a  law  in  Its  settled,  definite,  tech- 
nical sense. 

§  153.  Retrt)spect)ve  laws  stlref  ndt  dnly  Inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  law,  as  a  rule  of  civU  conduct,  but 
they  are  in  many  instances  only  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  are  in  their  nature  strictly  judiciai,  instesld  of 
legislative.  Such  laws,  when  only  ^uch,  look  not  to  the 
future,  but  upon  the  past ;  or,  in  other  words,  pronounce 
judgment  upon  acts  done  antecedent  to  their  adoption  ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  they  assume  a  judicial  powef^  as 
contradistinguished  from  what  is  strictly  legislative  power. 
They  assume  to  give  character  to  facts  which  they  did 
not  possess  at  the  time  they  took  place,  and  then  to  judge 
of  them  in  the  new  character  thus  legislatively  created 
for  them;  to  settle, in  some  instances,  old  rights  depend- 
ing on  laws  as  they  existed  before  the  act  was  passed, 
by  new  principles  created  and  applied  by  the  retrospec- 
tive act  having  no  existence  antecedent  to  the  time  of  its 
passage,  which  then,  and  not  till  then,  sprang  into  being. 

§  154.  Such  acts  have  frequently  been  considered  as 
tmconstitutional :  that  question,  however,  does  not  arise 
under  our  present  inquiry.  We  shall  consider  it,  as 
well  as  the  question  as  to  what  acts  are  deemed  retro- 
spective, in  a  subsequent  chapter.  What  we  have  said 
in  this  connection  we  think  clearly  indicates  that  legisla* 
tive  omnipotence  with  all  of  its  creative  enei^ies,  must  be  . 
regarded  as  possessing  no  power  under  its  inherent  law  ) 
making  power  to  create  or  prescribe  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct, applicable  to  the  past,  affecting  vested  rights. 
Every  attempt  of  that  kind,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  | 
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case,  must  be  regarded  as  ineffectual  to  attain  such  an 
end  if  designed )  and  whencTer  attempted  to  do  so^  il 
should  be  treated  as  an  abortive  act. 

§  155.  In  the  remarks  here  made,  we  do  not  intend  to 
be  understood  as  maintaining  the  proposition,  that  the 
legislature  cannot  under  any  circumstances  pass  a  mere 
remedial  act.  which  in  its  effect  by  way  of  defimtian,  may 
have  a  retroactive  operation,  by  way  of  relation  to  past 
events*  Such  acts  of  legislation)  when  limited  within 
their  appropriate  sphere,  may  undoubtedly  be  within 
legislative  power,  and  such  acts  have  oilen  received  a 
judicial  sanction.  But  the  legislature  under  a  pretence 
of  a  remedial  law,  cannot  engraft  upon  such  law  provi* 
sions  invading  the  sanctuary  of  vested  rights,  or  prescribe 
rules  of  action  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  acts  past, 
impairing  such  rights  or  condemning  such  conduct,  so  as 
to  make  acts  previously  done  which  were  lawful  in  their 
inception,  unlawAil  ab  initio.  The  constitution  it  is  true, 
has  thrown  around  vested  rights  its  broad  shield,  but 
under  the  view  we  have  taken,  such  rights  would  be 
protected  from  acts  of  legislative  aggression  in  the  form 
of  retrospective  laws,  were  the  constitution  entirely  silent 
upon  this  subject 

§  156.  An  eminent  jurist  has  justly  said :  '^  Acts  of 
the  legislature  which  look  back  upon  interest  already 
settled,  or  events  which  have  already  happened,  are  re« 
traspectimj  and  our  omstitution  haa  in  direct  terms  pro- 
hibited them,  because  ^  highly  injtiriouSj  oppressive^  and 
Mnju8t.\a)  But  perhaps  their  invalidity  results  no  more 
Jrom  this  express  prohihiiion^  than  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  timr  nature  and  effect,  they  a/'e  not  within  tiie  U-- 
gitimate  exercise  of  legislative  power.  For,  though  under 
the  name  of  <  ex  post  facto '  laws,  when  '  made  for  the 


(a)  Bill  of  Rigktt  of  N.  U.   Ante  ^  83,  p.  137. 
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punishment  of  offences'  they  have  long  been  seriously 
reprobated  because  more  common  in  times  of  commotion, 
and  because  they  endanger  the  character  and  person,  as 
well  as  property ;  yet  laws  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes 
made  after  the  facts  upon  which  they  operate  ex  jure 
past  facto^  are  alike  retrospective,  and  rest  on  reasons 
alike  fallacious."  He,  however,  wished  it  distinctly  un* 
derstood  that  acts  of  the  legislature  were  not  within  the 
above  prohibition,  unless  they  operate  upon  the  interest 
of  individuals,  or  of  private  corporations.  Nor  were 
they  within  them  when,  in  any  implied  or  express  man- 
ner, the  parties  affected  had  consented  to  their  passage ; 
as  all  public  officers  impliedly  consent  to  alterations  of 
the  institutions  in  which  they  officiate,  provided  the 
public  deem  it  expedient  to  introduce  a  change,  so  all 
Citizens  consent  to  the  passage  of  acts  which  the  consti- 
tution in  express  terms  has  enabled  the  legislature  to 
make,  though  those  acts  might  otherwise  be  unjustifiable, 
because  all  either  aided  to  form,  or  by  living  under  it, 
are  presumed  to  adopt  the  constitution.  Nor  could  acts 
of  the  l^islature  be  opposed  to  these  fundamental  axioms 
of  l^islation  before  particularized,  unless  they  impair 
rights  which  are  vested,  because  most  civil  rights  are 
derived  from  public  laws ;  and  if  before  the  right  became 
vested  in  particular  individuals,  the  convenience  of  the 
state  produces  amendments  or  repeals  those  laws,  those 
individuals  have  no  cause  of  comjdaint.  The  power 
that  authorizes  or  proposes  to  give,  may  always  revoke 
before  an  interest  is  perfected  in  the  donee,  (a) 

§  157.  Under  a  statute  of  Massachusetts,  which  took 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1818,  and  which  provided 
in  substance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  who  might 
have  incurred  expense  for  the  support  of  any  pauper, 
might  recover  the  same  against  such  person  by  an  action 

(a)  Woodbqry,  J.,  MerriU  v.  Sherburfiy  1  N.  H.  Hep.  did. 
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of  assumpsit,  this  question  arose  incidentally  in  an  action 
of  assumpsit.(a)  In  that  case  a  question  was  raised 
whether,  under  this  act,  a  recovery  could  be  had  against 
a  pauper  for  money  advanced  by  a  town  in  such  expenses 
before  the  act  took  effect  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  de- 
ciding that  the  act  must  be  construed  as  prospective  and 
not  retroactive,  said, "  It  is  objected  to  the  recovery  that, 
as  by  law,  no  debt  or  promise  was  created  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  charitable  duty  imposed  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  and  districts  towards  persons  who  might 
fall  into  distress  within  their  limits,  it  was  not  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  create  a 
new  obligation,  founded  upon  supplies  which  had  been 
enjoined  by  law  before  the  passing  of  the  statute.  If  it 
be  true,  that  this  statute,  instead  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  an  existing  contract,  must  be  construed  to  create  a 
debt  or  obligation,  on  a  consideration  which  had  past, 
and  which  was  not  of  itself  a  legal  foundation  for  a  pro- 
mise, it  would  seem  very  clear  that  the  statute  was  en- 
acted improvidently,  and  that  it  could  not  have  the  in- 
tended operation.  It  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  legislature  that  an  action  could  not  be 
maintained  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  for  a  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  for  the  support  of  one,  who 
was  actually  a  pstuper  when  the  supplies  were  furnished, 
and  therefore  it  was  less  probable  that  it  was  intended 
that  this  statute  should  have  a  retroactive  effect.  jPbr 
no  legislator  could  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  a  citi- 
zen,  free  nf  debt  by  the  laics  of  the  land,  could  be  made  a 
debtor  niiTcUj  by  a  legisUUvoe  act  declaring  him  one, 

§  158.  Under  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  there 
is  no  inhibition  upon  legislative  power  in  this  respect, 
nor  is  there  any  in  the  federal  constitution,  as  that  is 
only  directed  at  ex  post  facto  and  not  at  retrospective 


(a)  Tlie  Inhabitants  ofMedfard  v.  Learned^  16  Mass.  R.  215. 
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laws*  Hence,  the  power  of  the  l^islature  above  con- 
sidered by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  was  its  power  in  this 
respect  irrespective  of  any  constitutional  restriction.  It 
is  true,  he  placed  the  decision  of  the  cause  upon  another 
ground,  and  did  not  necessarily  decide  the  precise  point, 
in  question.  Yet  the  above  remarks  clearly  indicate 
that  on  the  point  under  consideration,  his  mind  coincided 
4vith  the  views  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish  on  this 
question.  Mr.  Justice  Aikens,  in  the  case  of  Bates  v. 
KimbaU^(a)  after  adverting  to  Blackstone's  definition  of 
law,  that  is,  "  a  ruk  of  civil  conduct  prescribedf^  &c.,  and  ^ 
^^  that  aU  laws  s/ioidd  be  niade  to  commence  infutwro^^^  says : 
The  court  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  no  statute  \ 
law  can  be  valid  which  relates  to  a  transaction  antece-  ; 
dent  to  its  enactment ;  as,  for  instance,  a  statute  of  pardon. 
Tne  principle  meant  to  be  laid  down  is,  thai  an  a€t  not  ex- 
pressly permitted  by  tfie  constitution,  which  impairs  or  takes 
axoay  rights  vested  under  pre^'Cxisting  laios  is  unjust^  un^ 
authorized,  and  void. 

§  159.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  case  in  our 
courts  where  this  precise  point  has  received  an  authori- 
tative judicial  sanction,  as  in  all  cases  which  have  come 
under  our  observation  where  retrospective  laws  have 
been  declared  void,  it  has  been  for  the  reason  that  such 
laws  were  in  conflict  with  some  vested  right,  secured  by 
some  constitutional  guarantee,  the  difficulty  surround- 
ing this  question  has,  in  most  cases,  induced  our  courts 
to  elude  the  question  by  a  decision,  that  particular  acts 
were  not  to  be  construed  as  having  a  retroactive  opera- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  tlie  view  we  have  taken  upon 
the  question  of  legislative  power  to  pass  retrospective 
laws,  having  a  retroactive  effect,  has  b(^n,  in  some  in- 
stances) denied,  in  others,  questioned,  A  contrary  opin^ 
ion  has  been  attempted  to  be  sustained  and  fortified  by 


{a)  9  Chip.  R.  69. 
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arguments'  derived  from  the  civil  law,  legislative  prece« 
dents,  and  judicial  decisions. 

§  160.  The  argument  derived  from  the  civil  law  is 
that  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  code :  "  LmjD%  aire 
made  with  refermce  to  cases  that  shall  happen  for  the  fu- 
tfire  only,  and  must  not  comprehend  actions  that  are  passed 
before  their  establishmeni^  unless  it  is  enacted  that  theyihcJl 
comprehend  a  past  action.^^  ''  Leges  et  constihUiones  fiitth 
ris  certum  est  dareformam  negotiisy  non  ad  facta  prceterita 
rewcari  ;  nisi  nominatim  et  de  prtBterito  tempore  et  adhuc 
pendentibus  negotiis  cautum  sit.\a)  Domat  slates  the 
rule,  with  this  exception,  '^  unless  for  particular  reasons 
the  new  laws  indicate  expressly  that  their  provisions  are 
to  apply  to  the  past,  or  unless  without  such  indication 
they  must  serve  as  a  rule  for  past  things,"  &c.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  above  cited  provision  in  the  code 
inferentially  sanctioned  the  making  of  retrospective  laws. 
That  the  civil  law  is  the  basis  of  the  different  codes  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  the  same  general  rule 
was  incorporated  into  the  English  law.  To  this  we  an<> 
swer,  that,  under  this  clause  of  the  code,  the  question 
determined  by  it  is  not  one  o{  power j  but  one  of  construe^ 
tian  merely.  But  if  it  were,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
such  a  power  under  the  despotic  government  of  the  Ro- 
man  emperors,  if  exercised  by  them,  affords  even  a  per« 
suasive  argument,  much  less  a  conclusive  one,  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  that  it  remains  inherent  in  the  legis- 
lature under  our  more  enlightened  system  of  government, 
the  spirit,  genius,  and  whole  theory  of  which  is  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  despotism  or  legislative  ag- 
gression or  tyranny.  May  it  not  be  reasonably  inferred, 
that  during  the  more  than  thirteen  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  code  came  forth(6)  that  some  progress 


{a)  Wood's  Civil  L.  95.    Chap.  i.  24,  7. 

(b)  The  code  of  Justinian  was  poblisbed  A.  D.  534,  and  the  Digest  and 
Pandects  A.  D.  533. 
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has  been  made  in  the  science  of  Ic^slation,  and  especially 
that  some  of  the  powers  exercised  under  that  ancient 
system  of  government  may  be  regarded  as  having  long 
since  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  they  never  received  the 
sanction  of  the  people  of  our  government,  without  which 
they  never  could  have  crept  into  our  political  system, 
which  is  practically  and  emphatically  founded  on  the 
assent  of  the  people  themselves.  Certainly  they  cannot 
be  presumed  to  lurk  under  any  general  grant  of  legisla- 
tive power,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  result  from  any  im« 
plication. 

§  161.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  doctrine  that 
retrospective  laws  having  a  retroactive  effect  may  be 
passed  by  the  law  makers,  has  but  little  countenance 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  excepting  so  far  as  they 
are  purely  remedial  in  their  character.  A  civil  law  wri- 
ter lays  xiown  these  rules  on  this  subject :  *'  Law  is  a 
direction  of  manners,  prescribing  what  is  to  be  avoided ; 
but  they  are  things  infutwro  only  that  can  possibly  come 
imder  that  description,  i.  e.  can  be  avoided  or  not.  It  is 
a  lesson  or  rule  of  conduct,  wherein  each  man  is  told 
what  is  expected  of  him  for  the  future  ;  but  it  is  alto- 
gether unconcerned  as  to  the  part  in  which  that  man 
has  acted  before.  And  how  could  it  be  otlierwise  ?  For 
as  positive  law  is  only  a  declaration  of  will,  and  is  gene- 
rally concerned  in  prohibiting  something  which  before 
was  not  prohibited,  how  great  would  be  the  absurdity 
to  punish  a  transgression  before  it  was  declared  to  be  so, 
and  restrain  an  evil  which,  ex  hypothesis  is  no  evil  at  all. 

^'  Quid  emm  arUiquiias  peccavit  quue  prteserOis  legis  irtr 
scia  pristinam  secuta  est  juris  observantiam,(a)  In  lege 
voconia  rum  est^  fecit,  fecerit ;  neque  in  vUa  prcitteritum 
tempos  reprefiendiiur.  De  jure  civUi  siquis  rum  quid  in- 
stituis,  is  omrda,  que  ante  acta  sunt,  rata  esse  rum  patitur  7 


(a)  C.  ?i.  23,  20. 
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Cedo  Tmhi  Leges  Atinias,  Purios^  ipsam  vt  dixij  vocordam, 
amnes  praterea  de  jure  civili  ;  hoc  reperies  in  omnibus  star 
tui  jus^  quo  po^  earn  legem  populus  vtatur,(a)  But  then 
tiiis  regards  only  the  actions  of  such  as  are  subject  to 
law,  not  the  disposition  of  such  as  have  the  power  of  form- 
ing it  And  therein  consists  the  distinction  of  the  two 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  For  no  previous  in- 
stituted law  of  man  can  prejudice  or  invalidate  any  future 
constitution ;  so  no  future  constitution  can  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  past  action.  It  is  an  equal  absurdity, 
that  law  in  the  one  case  should  valere  ad  ventwraj  or  in 
the  other  ad  pra!terita»(b)  The  writer  then  delineates 
the  line  which  limits  the  bounds  of  legislative  authority 
in  this  respect.  He  says :  '^  What  I  have  said  of  the 
prevalence  of  law  in  faturum  only,  will  have  its  usetin 
the  following  considerations.  I  have  said  that  no  law 
giver  was  tied  down  to  his  own  resolutions,  but  either 
he  himself  or  those  that  come  after  him,  upon  proper 
emergencies  and  upon  proper  suggestions,  might  alter 
them  for  the  public  advantage.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  with  this  restriction,  ^^that  he  cannot  alter 
his  mind  to  another  mmi^s  disadvantage  "(c)  or  amend  a 
law  which  to  another  has  "  created  a  right  J'  And  even 
this  restriction  wants  to  be  restrained  itself;  for,  "  as  to 
that  man  he  is  bound,  as  to  others  not.''  The  whole  of 
this  is  best  seen  by  instances.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  state  permits  a  man  to  dispose  of 
his  effects,  or  directs  them  in  a  channel  of  nature  to  the 
heirs  at  law.  I  can  suppose  one  of  the  directions  altered 
on  a  sudden,  and  wills,  for  instance,  to  be  declared  of  no 
force  hereafter.  Here  many  things  will  meet  my  readers' 
observation,  which  I  have  been  discussing  upon,  to  wit : 
1st.  As  either  way  of  succession  vel  ex  testamento,  vet 


[a)  Cic.  in.  Verrin,  42.  (c)  D.  50,  17,  75, 

(b)  Tftylor'0  CiTil  Law,  168. 
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ab  irOestatio,  is  indifferent,  the  law  may  direct  either 
couree  indifferently,  and  change  its  mind  uncontrolably. 

2nd.  Those  who  were  in  possession  of  property  be- 
fore, under  the  operations  of  a  will,  were  in  possession 
of  a  right,  which  no  power  can  defeat  by  the  alteration 
of  judgment. 

3d.  For  if  an  alteration  of  judgment  in  the  l^slator 
could  defeat  a  right  created  before,  then  a  law  can  valere 
in  prateriiumy  which  we  have  seen  to  be  absurd. 

4th.  Howerer,  a  right  thus  created  to  TUuis  (for  in- 
stance) hinders  not  the  law  giver  from  prescribing  other 
regulations  to  Sempromus.  He  is  not  lied  down  fatally 
to  his  own  conclusions,  nor  those  of  others.     * 

5tb.  But  as  there  cannot  be  two  laws  for  two  several 
p^>ple,  since  law,  as  we  have  seen,  must  spcalc  a  general 
language,  the  effects  only  of  the  former  law  live  in 
jHttm ;  but  TUuiSy  as  well  as  Sempramus^  is  concluded 
by  the  new  law  for  future  events,  which  was  all  this 
new  law  could  engage  for,  in  the  person  of  SempromuSj 
as  well  as  in  the  person  of  TUrm.^^  Hence  it  will  be 
perceived  that  this  civil  law  writer  actually  fixes  the 
limitations  upon  legislative  power  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  rule  for  which  we  have  been  contending  and 
does  not  by  any  means  give  countenance  to  a  contrary 
doctrine. 

§  162.  The  argument  derived  from  legislative  prece- 
dent, unless  that  precedent  has  be^i  of  such  uniform  and 
frequent  occurrence  as  to  raise  the  presumption  that  it 
has  received  the  tacit  assent  of  the  people,  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  legislative  power,  is  not  by  any  means  decisive  of 
this  question,  nor  do  we  regard  it,  standing  alone,  as  en- 
titled to  much  weight  in  the  decision  of  this  point.  The 
degree  of  weight  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  will  be 
considered  in  another  place. 

§  163«  It  has  also  been  insisted  that  this  exception  in 
reference  to  retrospective  laws  has  been,  and  is,  recog- 
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iiised  in  England.  In  support  of  this  position,  it  has 
been  urged  that  in  England  it  was  for  a  long  time  a 
settled  rule  of  construction,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
which  was  to  take  elSect  from  and  after  its  passage, 
should  (Operate  from  tlie  first  day  of  the  session,  let  the 
act  be  passed  on  what  day  it  might  during  the  session ; 
and  that  it  had  been  held  that  this  rule  had  been  so  long 
settled  it  could  not  be  shaken,  and  that  even  the  life  of  a 
person  had  been  affected  by  the  operation  of  it.  That 
if  one  of  our  state  legislatures  by  accident  or  any  other 
cause,  pass  an  act  without  date,  the  court  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  same  rigorous  rule.  In  answer  to  this 
we  have  only  to  say,  this  rule  originally  was  founded  in 
a  theory ^^i/^e  in ./iK^,  to  wit:  that  laws  being  enacted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  every  man  in  the 
eye  of  tlie  law  was  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  legis- 
lature. An  eminent  divine,  speaking  of  this  presumption 
has  facetiously  remarked,  ^'  It  would  be  an  improvement 
on  this  del^ated  knowledge  of  the  law,  if  the  penalty 
was  also  delegated  and  the  criminal  punished  by  repre- 
8entation."(a)  This  doctrine,  that  nought  but  parliament 
could  change  the  rule  in  England,  rests  on  the  basis  that 
the  British  parliament  is  omnipotent  in  the  scale  of  po- 
litical existence;  a  doctrine  which  we  have  in  this 
chapter  endeavoured  to  show  ought  not,  and  does  not, 
obtain  under  our  government.  That  basis  being  re- 
moved, the  rule  itself  must  necessarily  cease  to  exist. 
Even  in  England  it  has  on  account  of  its  hardship  and 
injustice,  been  changed  by  the  statute  of  33  Geo.  3,  c. 
13  ;  and  it  ever  has  been  the  policy  of  our  legislature  to 
prevent  such  absurdity  and  injustice;  and  it  has  by 
express  enactment  uniformly  provided,  that  statutes 
should  not*  take  effect  until  a  certain  number  of  days  after 
their  passage,  except  in  instances  in  which  no  serious 

"  ■      '  ■  ■   ■- '      ■  ■■  ■■  ■■''■■"  ■■   ...    I  ■  I  m 

(a)  Robert  Hall. 
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consequence  could  result  to  the  citizen  by  the  act  taking 
effect  immediately. 

§  164.  It  has  been  supposed  that  because  the  federal 
constitution,  as  well  as  some  of  the  state  constitutions, 
had  prohibited  "  ex  pose  facio^^  laws,  that  as  every  er 
post  facto  law  was  retrospective^  but  all  retrospective  laws 
are  not  ex  postfodio  according  to  the  technical  definition 
of  the  latter  term,  the  including  the  one,  and  excluding 
the  other ;  precluded  the  idea  that  retroactive  laws,  as 
contradistinguished  from  ex  post  facto  laws,  were  intended 
to  be  prohibited ;  that  this  amounted  to  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  retrospective  laws.  This  position 
assumes  what  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  but 
for  a  constitutional  restriction  ex  post  facto  laws  might 
lawfuHy  be  passed.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  restric- 
tion necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the  right ;  but 
we  regarded  it  simply  as  a  provision  inserted  for  super- 
abundant caution,  under  a  supposition  or  apprehension 
that  the  legislature  might,  in  times  of  gieat  ^litical  ex* 
citement,  be  guilty  of  acts  of  usurpation  and  tyranny, 
not  legitimate  legislation,  in  passing  ex  post  facto  laws. 
Repeated  instances  of  such  usurpation  have  found  place^ 
and  stood  as  foul  blots  upon  the  legislative  history  of 
nations.  If  the  restriction  upon  acts  of  usurpation  does 
not  imply  the  existence  of  the  right,  then  the  argument 
is  fallacious  and  unsound.  We  apprehend  that  an  inhi* 
bition  of  murder  under  the  statutes  of  a  state,  and  the 
omission  of  any  provision  against  robbery^  would  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  right  in  the  citizen  to  rob  bis  fellow 
men.  True,  that  is  an  instance  of  an  act  ^^malum  in  se ;" 
but  is  usurpation  and  tyranny  any  the  less  criminal  in 
itself,  especially  if  enacted  against  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  citizen  ? 

§  165.  In  support  of  such  acts  of  legislation,  much 
stress  has  often  been  placed  upon  the  dictum  of  Judge 
Chase,  that  ^'  Every  law  that  takes  away  rights  vested 
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agreeable  to  existing  laws  is  retri>spectwe^  and  is  gene- 
rally unjust  and  may  be  oppressive,  and  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  they  sliould  have  no  retrospect.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  laws  may  justly,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  and  also  of  individuals,  relate  to  times 
antecedent  to  their  commencement,  as  statutes  of  oblwian 
or  pardon.  They  are  certainly  r^rospective,  and  lite- 
rally both  concerning  and  after  the  facts  committed. 
Every  law  that  is  to  have  an  operation  before  the  making 
thereof,  as  to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time,  or  to  save 
from  statutes  of  limitation,  or  to  excuse  acts  which  are 
unlawful  and  before  committed,  and  the  like,  is  retro- 
spective. But  such  laws  may  be  proper  or  necessary,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

§  166.  None  of  the  instances  cited  by  Judge  Chase, 
with  a  single  exception,  come  within  our  definition  of 
the  term  retrospective  laws,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  term ;  and  in  the  excepted  instance,  to  wit :  "  Laws 
to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time,^^  the  nature  of  the  law 
thus  referred  to,  is  not  stated.  Acts  of  '^oblivion''  and 
^^pardon^^^  are  not  rules  prescribing  or  ordaining  what 
conduct  shall  be  observed  by  the  citizen  as  a  rule  to 
him ;  they  only  operate  upon  the  government  itself,  and 
even  as  to  it,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  they  are  in  effect 
pvspective.  The  same  may  be  said  of  acts,  excusing 
acts  which  have  been  before  unlawfully  committed. 
The  commandment  given  in  such  instances  does  not 
direct  how  the  individual  citizen  who  may  have  sinned 
shall  in  future  conduct  himself,  or  regulate  his  conduct, 
but  how  the  government  in  its  future  action,  shall  regard 
and  treat  the  sinner.  Thus  such  acts,  so  far  as  the  same 
are  mandatory  or  directory,  are  purely  prospective.  It 
is  true  such  statutes,  as  a  future  rule  to  be  observed  by 
the  government  in  defining  to  what  particular  acts  its 
action  shall  in  that  respect  be  confined,  do  by  way  of 
definition  refer  to  past  events,  but  it  is  only  by  way  of 
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definition  such  reference  is  bad.  Statutes  of  limitatioity 
as  rules  of  conduct,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  ground. 
They  are  directory  to  the  judiciary,  one  department  of 
the  government,  as  to  the  rule  it  should  observe  in  all 
future  cases  coming  before  it ;  hence,  to  it  as  a  rule,  they 
are  in  effect  prospective*  The  legislature  enact  that  no 
action  shall  be  maintained,  unless  commenced  within  a 
given  time.  That  is  purely  a  commandment  to  the  ju- 
diciary, not  to  give  a  remedy.  So  long  as  that  com- 
mandment stands,  it  is  true,  as  to  it,  it  is  a  rule ;  but  it  is 
one  w^hich  is  wholly  prospective.  It  is  only  to  be  a  rule 
for  the  judiciary,  until  that  department  of  government 
whose  right  it  is  in  this  respect  to  ordain,  shall  see  fit  to 
revoke  it,  and  when  revoked  it  ceases  to  be  a  rule,  even 
to  that  department  upon  which  it  was  enjoined,  and  is 
only  prospective  in  either  event.  Its  operation  as  to 
those  to  whom  the  commandment  as  such  is  given,  is 
not  even  retroactive.  Such  acts  are  not  construed  as 
extending  to  actions  previously  instituted.  Although  in 
the  observance  of  this  command  as  an  effect  proceeding 
from  this  cause,  the  citizens  of  the  government  may  incur 
the  loss  of  a  particular  remedy,  which  in  its  inception 
originated  in  a  mere  permission  of  government. 

§  167.  The  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  many  on  this  subject,  and  which  has  induced  them  to 
imbibe  the  idea,  that  statutes  of  limitation  were  retro- 
spective laws,  has  originated  in  a  misconception  of  the 
true  nature  and  extent  of  the  commandment  in  such  acts 
contained,  and  to  whom  as  a  rule  of  conduct  such  acts 
are  directed.  Instead  of  viewing  tliem  as  to  the  citizen 
merely  as  permissive,  provided  their  conditions  were  on 
his  part  complied  with,  they  have  regarded  them  as 
mandatory  to  him,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  they  aie 
merely  mandatory  as  an  imperative  rule  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  it,  as  such,  prospective  merely.  It  is  in  this 
way,  and  from  this  misconception,  many  have  reared  a 
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auperstructure  upon  a  false  and  baseless  foundation,  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  our  position  by  arguments 
which  are  necessarily  fallacious,  and  which  lose  their 
force  the  instant  the  foundations  upon  which  they  rest 
are  consumed  by  the  torch  light  of  truth. 

§  168.  Such  statutes,  it  may  also  be  claimed,  do  not 
create  the  remedy,  but  are  simply  restrictions  upon  that 
which  before  existed  by  mere  tacit  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  not  resting  on  the  foundation  of 
any  positive  enactment ;  hence  whenever  the  government 
deems  it  expedient  to  refuse  further  to  yield  its  assent  to 
such  a  remedy  in  future  actions,  such  refusal  does  not  in 
any  respect  interfere  with  any  vested  right ;  for  a  right  to 
a  REMEDYi  when  not  expressly  a^eaied  by  positive  enact- 
ment, partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  right  at  will, 
subject  to  be  terminated  at  any  moment  when  the  go- 
vernment shall  see  fit  to  ehange  its  mind  in  this  respect ; 
and  wlrich,  when  changed,  only  affects  by  way  of  defini- 
tion, contracts  antecedently  made,  when  the  same  shall 
thercaiter  come  up  for  adjudication  by  that  depart- 
ment of  the  government  to  which  such  acts,  in  all  futiure 
cases,  are  a  law  or  commandment.  They  do  not  even  then 
touch  any  essential  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 
contract  itself,  but  leave  all  its  vital  principles  unim- 
paired. To  such  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  before  any  absolute  right  becomes  vested 
in  the  citizen,  he  may  be  deemed  as  having  yielded  an 
implied  assent.  There  seems  no  principle  essential  for 
protection,  that  demands  any  inhibition  of  such  acts. 
The  people  when  they  founded  the  government,  only 
needed  to  secure  rights  of  property  and  of  person ;  that 
being  done,  they,  in  making  provisions  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  saw  fit  to  and  have  founded  a  compact  or 
body  politic,  as  the  common  arbiter  between  them,  to 
whose  decision  as  to  the  mode  of  redress,  tliey  must  be 
deemed  to  have  tacitly  yielded  their  assent,  subject  to 

39 
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this  qualification  only — that  under  a  pretext  of  a  remedy, 
the  goyemment  should  not  give  a  death-going  stroke  to 
contracts  between  the  parties,  or  vested  rights  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  personal  rights. 

§  169,  If  the  view  which  we  have  presented  is  a  cor- 
rect one,  then  it  seems  to  us,  that  instead  of  such  statutes 
being,  as  they  have  by  some  been  understood  to  be,  in- 
fringements upop  or  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  the  le- 
gislature should  not  pass  retrospective  laws,  they  are  in 
no  sense  as  a  rule  prospective ;  and  are  not  either  an 
encroachment  upon  the  rule,  nor  are  they  in  fact  excep- 
tions to  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  properly  under- 
stood, are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  position,  that 
laws  ought  not  to  be  either  retrospective  in  their  enact- 
ment, nor  retroactive  in  their  effect.  Hence,  the  fact 
that  such  laws  have  received  judicial  sanction,  is  not 
conclusive  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  position  that 
the  enactment  of  laws  clearly  retroactive  is  within  the 
legitimate  ppwers  of  the  legislature. 

§  170.  Is  it  asked  what  we  have  gained  by  establish- 
ing the  point,  that  statutes  of  limitation  are  not  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  that  retrospective  laws  cannot  be  passed 
by  the  legislature,  as  they  are  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
to  be  regarded  as  prospective.  We  answer,  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  in  which  the  right  to  pass  such 
laws  has  been  attempted  to  be  vindicated,  and  this  power 
in  the  legislature  sustained,  such  statutes  constitute  the 
great  chain  of  precedent,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
bind  down  the  intellects  of  men  to  a  forced  concession  of 
such  power ;  nay  more,  they,  and  other  statutes  of  the 
same  nature  and  standing  upon  the  same  basis,  constitute 
the  only  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  or  arguments  de- 
duced on  this  subject.  If  we  have  successfully  destroyed 
that  chain  of  precedent — if  we  have  shown  that  such 
statutes  are  not  precedents  in  support  of  this  right,  or 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  legislature, 
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then  we  have  efiectually  annihilated  the  strongest  for- 
tress which  the  human  intellect,  and  the  most  subtle 
sophistry,  has  as  yet  been  able  to  rear  in  defence  of  the 
absurd  position,  that  the  legislature  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  pass  laws  retrospective  in  their  nature,  and  retro- 
active in  their  effects. 

§  171.  A  learned  and  eminent  counsellor,  as  well  as 
highly  respected  author,  has,  in  our  opinion,  fallen  into 
an  error  as  to  the  real  nature  and  effect  of  such  acts  of 
l^islation,  and  thus  been  led  to  entertain  an  opinion 
opposite  to  the  one  we  have  expressed.  He  has  en- 
deavored to  support  it  on  the  authority  of  such  acts  hav- 
ing been  held  valid  acts  of  l^tslation.  In  view  of  various 
cases  of  this  character,  in  which  such  acts  have  been 
sanctioned,  he  remarks :  "  From  tho  preceding  review  of 
the  opinion  of  eminent  jurists,  and  of  adjudged  cases, 
it  manifestly  appears  that  there  are  by  the  law  of  all 
states  many  cases  in  which  the  sovereign  power  may 
enact  laws  which,  theoretically  speaking,  are  retrospec- 
tive. And  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  arise  1 
From  the  necessary  imperfections  in  human  society.  If 
society  were  so  perfect,  as  never  to  be  in  need  of  occa^ 
sional  remedial  and  equitable  regulations,  by  means  of 
retrospective  laws,  it  would  perhaps  hardly  need  any 
laws.  But,  we  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  there  is  no 
limitation  to  this  power  of  enacting  retrospective  laws  1 
Unquestionably  there  is,  in  all  communities,  by  that 
tacit  consent,  which  has  been  before  mentioned ;  and  to 
what  particular  «uch  consent  is  given  must  be  learned 
from  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  particular  people 
who  compose  any  such  community.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  once  admitted,  that  there  axe  certain  limitations  of 
the  absolute  rights  of  men,  it  becomes  a  mere  question 
of  expediency  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  to 
what  extent  such  limitation  shall  be  carried,  subject  only 
to  this  restriction,  that  the  retrospective  provisions  of 
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a  law  shall  be  reasonable,  as  it  respeets  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

§  172.  This  argument  assumes  that  such  laws  are  an 
infringement  upon  the  rule  that  laws  should  not  be  retro* 
spective.  It  seeks  to  make  them  exceptions,  recognized 
by  the  people,  and  resting  solely  on  the  basis  of  such  tacU 
acquiescence  in  them.  Our  previous  position  is  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  this  specious  argument.  He  adds, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  above  remarks,  a  pro- 
position perfectly  coincident  with  our  views  upon  this 
question.  He  says:  "One  settled  distinction,  however, 
in  regard  to  retrospective  laws,  appears  to  have  been 
universally  recognized  by  courts  of  justice,  that  the  legis*- 
lature  may  enact  retrospective  laws  affecting  the  remedy^ 
but  not  the  rights  of  parties,  as  they  are  usually  called. 
It  may  indeed  be  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  determine 
whether  a  law  affects  the  one  or  the  other,  because  every 
remedy  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  right.  But  when  the 
court  shall  have  once  arrived  at  the  oondusion  diat  a 
law  does,  unequivocally,  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  these  descriptions,  they  feel  no  hesitation  in  the  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  pronounce."  In  Da^  v.  VanKl0ek^(a) 
it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  universal  jurisprudence, 
that  law,  civil  and  criminal,  must  be  prospective  and 
cannot  have  a  retroactive  effect,  and  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature was  not  to  be  construed  to  operate  retrospectively, 
so  as  to  take  away  a  vested  right. 

§  1 73.  The  exception  to  the  rule  that  laws  should  not 
have  a  retroqiect,  is  thus  laid  down  by  the  civil  law 
writer  we  have  above  referred  to :  "  However,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  laws  may,  in  some  sense,  and  in 
some  particular  consideratimis,  have  a  retrospect.  If  a 
law  be  introduced  to  explain  or  interpret  an  old  one, 
etiani  secumlam  posuinms  legem^  eadem  valere  sancientes — 

(a)  7  J.  R.  477. 
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el  in  hone  quoque  secundam  nostram  canstiiutianem  mnit- 
tier  adjecimus,  oportere  gus  legiakUionentj  et  ad  seniora  re- 
ftrri  tempara,  excefptk  illia  caum,  quas  out  judicialisj  sen- 
ientia^  out  transof^io  terrninami.(a)  If  it  be  enacted  de 
rebus  adhuc  pendentibus — ^if  it  be  declarative  of  common 
law — if  it  should  be  introductive  of  an  exception  or  a 
release,  as,  fur  example,  if  tlie  legal  interest  of  money 
should  be  lowered  by  a  new  law,  it  is  plain,  that  a  for- 
'  mer  act  (namely,  the  obligation  of  rendering  a  laiger  in- 
teiest,)  is  dissolirad  by  this  law  and  a  new  one  con- 
tracted. (6) 

§  1 74.  We  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  our 
remarks  on  this  somewhat  intricate  question  are  sub- 
mittod  with  much  distrust  and  diffidence,  as  the  results 
of  our  own  reflections.  We  have  not  given  them  to  the 
profession  with  an  expectation  thai  they  will  receive  the 
concurrence  of  other  minds ;  nor  do  we  desire  to  have  it 
understood,  that .  they  are  in  any  respect  authoritative ; 
being  assured  that  they  will  be  coincided  in  only  so  far 
as  they  are  fortified  by  the  reasoning  and  arguments  we 
have  be^i  able  to  adduoc,  upon  a  question  of  conceded 
intrinsic  difficulty  and  doubt* 

(a)  Nov.  19,  pr.  {b)  Tftylor*s  Civil  Law,  109. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OP    CONSTITUTIONAL     RESTRICTION     UPON    LEGISLATIVE 

POWER. 

§  175«  In  a  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  legislative  power,  independent  of  any 
restriction  contained  in  the  written  fundamental  law  of 
a  state.  First,  under  the  form  of  government  in  England, 
where  the  fundamental  law  has  never  been  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  written  constitution ;  and  secondly,  under 
the  forms  of  government  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

§  176.  The  subject  next  in  order  demanding  conside- 
ration is,  what  is  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  restraints 
upon  the  exercise  of  l^slative  power  under  our 
own  written  constitutions  7  They  are  of  a  two-fold  cha- 
racter: first,  those  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  government ;  and  secondly,  those  imposed 
upon  the  legislature  of  each  state  under  the  respective 
«tate  constitutions.  In  regard  to  the  restrictions  upon 
the  legislative  powers  contained  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, it  should  be  observed,  that  those  restrictions  have  a 
two- fold  application,  some  being  directed  solely  to  the 
powers  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  while  others 
are  intended  to  act  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  re- 
spective states. 

§  177.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  advert  to  those  which 
apply  only  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  limitations  on 
power  contained  in  the  United  States  constitution,  when 
expressed  in  general  terms ;  they  are  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily applicable  to  the  government  created  by  that 
instrument,  and  have  no  application  to  the  legislative 
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power  of  the  state  governments.  This  rule  was  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Barron  v.  Ihe  Mayor  and  CUy  Omnci-l  of  BaUimore.(^a) 
In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  the  provisions  in  the  5th 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  declared  that ''  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation/'  was  intended 
solely  as  a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  was  not  applicable 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  states.(6)  The  reason  for  this 
opinion  was,  that  the  constitution  was  oidsaned  and 
established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  themselves,  for  their  own  government,  and  not  for 
the  government  of  the  individual  states.  That  each 
state  established  a  constitution  for  itself,  and  in  that 
constitution  provided  such  limitations  and  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  its  particular  government  as  its  judgment 
dictated.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  framed 
such  a  government  for  the  United  States,  as  they  sup- 
posed best  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  best  calculated 
to  promote  their  interests.  The  powers  conferred  on 
their  government  were  to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and  the 
limitations  on  power,  if  expressed  in  general  terms,  were 
naturally  and  necessarily  applicable  to  that  government 
created  by  that  instrument.  They  are  limitations  upon 
the  powers  granted  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  not  of 
distinct  governments  framed  by  different  persons,  under 
different  instruments,  and  for  different  purposes. 

§  178.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  has  also 
been  held,  tliat  the  seventh  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that,  ^'  in  actions 
at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  ccmtroversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 


(a)  7  Peters*  Rep.  243. 

(b)  See  also  Lwingslcn  t.  Mttyar  of  New  York,  8  Wen.  85. 
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preserved/'  does  not  apply  to  the  state  gOTemments,  but 
restricts  only  the  governnient  and'  officers  of  the  United 
States,  and  proceedings  in  the  federal  courts.(a)  So 
too  the  same  construction  has  bera  given  to  the  sixtli 
amendment  of  the  federal  constitution,  which  secures  to 
the  accused  a  trial  by  a  jury  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions.(6)  It  has  also,^upon  the  same  principle,  been 
held,  that  the  provision  in  Uie  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  "  That  cruel  and  inhuman  punishment  shall  not 
be  inflicted/'  does  not  extend  to  the  state  governments, 
but  was  intended  only  for  the  legislature  and  judiciary  of 
the  United  States,  (c)  The  same  has  also  been  held 
in  relation  to  the  fourth  amendment  of  that  constitution, 
securing  persons,  houses,  &c,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  and  requiring  a  particular  de- 
scription in  warrant  of  the  place  to  be  searched  or  things 
to  be  seized,  (d) 

§  179.  It  is  proper  before  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  limitations  upcm  the  powers  of  the  national 
legislature,  that  we  should  also  allude  to  a  palpable  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  of  congress,  and  tliose  pos- 
sessed by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  legislature  of  the  respective  states,  in* 
dependent  of  any  constitutional  restriction,  are  undoubt- 
edly vested  with  all  the  legislative  powers  possessed  by 
the  people  themselves  in  dieir  individual  capacity,  and 
may  exercise  the  same  in  any  manner  consistent  with 
the  great  principles  of  naiural  justice^  and  as  amply  as 
the  same  could  be  exercised  by  tiu>se  from  whom  this 


(a)  Livingston  v.  The  Mayor,  ij-c,  of  New  York,  8  Wend.  100.     Coh  ▼. 
Evee,  19  Conn.  R.  943, 

{b)  Murphy  v.  The  People^  2  Cowen,  816.    Jackson  v.  Wood,  3  Cowen, 
819. 

(c)  James  ▼.  The  Commonwealth,  12  Serg.  &  Rawle,  220.    Barker  v.  The 
People,  3  Cow.  R.  687. 
{d)  Reed  y.  Rice,  2  J.  J.  Marah.  45. 
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power  is  derived,  were  they  living  under  a  purely  demo- 
cratic government  Unless  there  is  some  constitutional 
restriction. 

§  180.  It  should  be  observed,  a  constitution  of  a  state 
is  a  form  of  government  instituted  by  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  in  which  just  principles  and  funda- 
mental law  is  established.  It  is  the  supreme  will  of  the 
people,  permanent,  and  fixed,  in  their  original,  unlimited, 
and  sovereign  capacity;  and  in  it  are  determined  the 
conditions,  rights,  and  duties  of  every  individual  of  the 
community.  From  the  decrees  of  the  constitution  there 
is  no  appeal,  for  it  emanates  from  the  highest  source  of 
power,  the  sovereign  people.  Whatever  condition  is  as* 
signed  to  any  portion  of  the  people,  by  the  constitution, 
mu^  necessarily  be  inevitably  fixed,  however  unjust  in 
principle  it  may  be,  until  revoked  by  the  same  sovereign 
power.  A  legislative  act  is  the  will  of  the  legislature ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  constitution  is  their  com- 
mission, and  they  must  act  within  the  pale  of  their 
authority.  But,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
although  the  constitution  of  a  state  is  a  limitation  upon 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  department,  still  that  depart- 
ment, unless  restricted  by  the  constitution,  possesses 
every  power  not  delegated  to  some  other  department  of 
government,  although,  as  to  other  departments,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  grant  of  powers,  (a) 

§  181.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  derivative  one,  it  can  daim  no  powers 
which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  either  in 
express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication.  All  powers 
not  delegated  to  it,  or  not  inhibited  to  the  states,  are  re- 
served to  them  or  the  people.  The  powers  bestowed 
by  the  constitution  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  are  limited  in   their  extent,  and  are  not  in- 


(a)  Field  r.  The  People^  2  Soamur.  8L 
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tended  to  be,  nor  are  they  to  be  construed  with  other 
powers  before  vested  in  the  state  governments.(a)  As 
the  state  governments  retained  the  right  to  make  all  such 
laws  as  they  might  think  proper  within  the  ordinary  fimc- 
tions  of  the  legislature,  if  not  inconsistent  ^vith  the  pow- 
ers vested  exclusively  in  the  federal  government,  they 
only  look  to  that  instrument  for  restrictions  upon^  and 
not  for  grants  of  legislative  authority,  whilst  the  national 
legislature  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  constitution  for  all  the  powers  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and,  like  the  government  under  which  it  exists, 
it  can  exercise  no  powers  except  those  expressly  granted 
or  arising  by  necessary  implication. 

§  182.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  powers  of,  and  restrictions  upon 
congress,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  ad- 
vert to  the  terms  of  the  grant  itself,  and  to  the  judicial 
construction  which  it  has  received  since  its  adoption. 
In  doing  so,  we  shall  take  up  each  clause  of  the  grant, 
and  then  in  connection  with  it  allude  to  the  construction 
it  has  received,  vrithout  any  attempt  on  our  part  either 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of 
such  construction,  or  to  review  the  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  judiciary  and' those  master  spirits  of  the  age 
of  its  adoption,  who  have  reflected  so  much  light  upon 
this  intricate  and  most  important  question  of  interest  to  the 
American  nation.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  text 
of  the  constitution  and  to  judicial  construction,  and  stu- 
diously avoid  adopting  the  opinion  either  of  political 
writers  or  commentators  upon  this  branch  of  American 
jurisprudence. 

§  183.  The  express,  delegated  powers  of  Congress  are 
defined  in  the  8th  section  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution 


(o)  3  Wish.  C.  C.  313. 
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of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  Congress  shall 
have  power — IsU  To  lay  and  collect  duties,  taxes,  im- 
posts and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States. 

§  184.  In  Hylton  v.  The  United  States,(a)  the  question 
involved  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  law  of  congress  of 
5th  June,  1794,  entitled  ^'  An  act  to  lay  duties  upon  car- 
riages for  the  conveyance  of  persons,"  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was ;  for  that 
the  tax  was  direct,  and  should  have  been  laid  according 
to  the  censas ;  that  it  was  not  laid  by  that  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, but  by  the  rule  of  uniformity  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  duties,  imposts,  &c.  By  the  second  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  direct  taxes  were  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  according  to  their 
numbers.  By  section  9,  no  capitation  or  otiier  direct 
tax,  was  to  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census.  It 
was  held,  that  the  great  object  of  the  constitution  was  to 
give  congress  a  power  to  lay  taxes  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gences of  the  government,  but  they  were  to  observe  two 
rules  in  imposing  them,  to  wit :  uniforrnUy  when  they 
laid  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and  apportionment  ac- 
cording to  the  census  when  they  laid  a  direct  tax. 
Other  species  of  taxes,  not  direct,  and  not  included  in 
the  words  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  might  be  laid  by 
the  rule  of  uniformity  or  not,  as  congress  tJiought  proper. 
That  if  only  these  four  species  of  taxes  were  meant,  the 
general  power  to  lay  taxes  was  unnecessary.  If  it  had 
been  intended  that  congress  only  should  lay  those  four 
taxes,  &c.,  the  language  would  have  been,  ^'  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  direct  taxes  and 


(a)  3  DaUu,  17L 
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duties,  imposts  and  excises.  The  first  sh^U  be  laid  ac-> 
tording  to  the  census,  and  the  last  three  shall  be  uotform 
throughout  the  United  States."  The  power  in  this  8th 
section  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  includes  a  power  to  lay 
direct  taxes  whether  capitation  or  any  other.  And  also 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and  every  other  species  and 
kind  of  tax  whatever,  and  called  by  any  other  name. 
Duties,  imposts  and  excises,  were  enumerated  after  the 
general  and  comprehensive  term,  taxes,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  that  they  were  to  be  laid  by  the  rules 
of  uniformity.  A  general  power  was  given  to  collect 
taxes  of  every  kind  or  nature  without  any  restraint,  ex- 
cept only  on  exports  ;  and  two  rules  are  prescribed  for 
their  government,  uniformity  and  apportionment.  Three 
kinds  of  taxes,  to  wit :  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  by 
the  first  rule,  and  capitation  or  other  direct  taxes  by  the 
second  rule.  That  some  taxes  might  be  direct  and  in- 
direct at  the  same  time,  but  no  taxes  were  contemplated 
as  direct  taxes,  but  only  such  as  congress  should  lay  in 
proportion  to  the  census.  The  rule  of  apportionment 
was  only  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  where  it  could 
reasonably  apply,  and  the  subject  taxed  must  determine 
the  application  of  the  rule.  It  was  conceded  that  if  this 
was  a  direct  tax  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  because  it 
had  been  laid  pursuant  to  the  rule  of  uniformity,  and  not 
to  the  rule  of  apportionment.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
contended,  that  as  a  tax  on  ca^rriages  did  not  come 
within  the  words  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  it  was  a 
direct  tax ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  this  tax  is 
not  a  direct  tax,  it  must  be  a  duty  or  excise.  Patterson, 
Justice,  held  the  term  taxes  was  generical,  and  was 
made  use  of  to  vest  in  congress  plenary  authority  in  all 
cases  of  taxation.  The  general  division  of  taxes  was 
into  direct  and  indirect ;  indirect  stands  opposed  to  direct. 
There  might  be  an  indirect  tax  on  a  particular  article, 
that  could  not  be  comprehended  within  the  description 
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of  duties,  imposts  and  excises.  In  such  cases  it  was 
comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of  taxes. 
The  term  tax  was  a  genus^  and  included,  1  •  Direct  taxes. 
2.  Duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  3.  All  other  classes  of 
an  indirect  tax,  and  not  within  any  of  the  classifications 
enumerated  above. 

^  J185.  Iredell,  J.,  held,  that  congress  possessed  the 
power  of  taxing  all  taxable  objects  without  limitation, 
with  the  particular  exception  of  a  duty  on  exports. 
There  were  only  two  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  this 
authority : 

1.  AH  direct  taxes  must  be  apportioned. 

2.  All  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  must  be  uniform. 
That  this  tax  could  not  be  considered  within  the 

meaning  of  the  constitution,  a  direct  tax,  nor  was  it 
comprehended  within  the  terms  duties,  imposts  or  exci- 
ses ;  hence,  there  was  no  provision  in  the  constitution 
one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  it  was  left  to  such  an  ope- 
ration of  the  powers  as  if  the  authority  to  lay  taxes  had 
been  general  in  all  instances,  without  saying  any  thing 
about  uniformity  or  apportionment.  As  all  direct  taxes 
must  be  apportioned,  the  constitution  contemplated  none 
as  direct  but  such  as  could  be  apportioned.  That  this 
oould  not  be  apportioned,  and  therefore  was  not  a  direct 
tax. 

§  186.  It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  re- 
mark, that  it  has  been  questioned  whether  in  cases 
where  this  power  of  taxation  vested  in  congress,  it  was 
not  ix)  be  exercised  alone  by  it  exclusive  of  the  state 
sovereignties.  The  principle  now  seems  well  settled 
that  in  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of 
congress,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  su- 
premacy, its  instruments  employed  in  the  execution  of 
its  powers,  are  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  state  go- 
vernments. These  decisions  rest  upon  the  principle, 
that  although  the  sovereignty  of  the  sts^te  extends  to 
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every  thing' which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  in- 
troduced by  its  permision ;  it  does  not  extend  to  those 
means  which  are  employed  by  congress  to  carry  into 
execution  powers  conferred  upon  that  body  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.(a) 

§  187.  In  the  case  of  Loughborough  v.  Blakey(b)  it  be- 
came a  question  whether,  under  this  section  of  the  ooRsti- 
tution,  congress  had  the  power  to  levy  a  direct  tax  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  was  held  that  it  had  ;  that  the 
grant  was  general,  without  limitation  as  to  place ;  that  it 
consequently  extended  to  all  places  over  which  the  go- 
vernment extends.  If  there  could  have  been  a  doubt  of 
this,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  subsequent  words 
which  modified  the  grant.  These  were — "  But  all  du- 
ties yimposis  and  excises  J  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.^^  It  could  not  be  contended,  that  the 
modification  of  the  power  conferred  extends  to  places  to 
which  the  power  itself  did  not  extend.  That  this  power 
thus  modified,  must  be  exercised  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territory  west 
of  the  Missouri,  was  not  less  within  the  United  States 
than  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  not  less 
necessary  on  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  this 
uniformity  should  be  observed  in  the  one,  than  in  the 
other.  Since  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  which 
includes  direct  taxes,  is  co-extensive  with  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  duties,  &c.,  and  since  this  extends 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  the  power  to  im- 
pose direct  taxes  also  extends  throughout  the  whole 
United  States. 

§  188.  The  second  grant  of  power  to  congress  is — to 

BORROW    MONEY   ON   THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  UnITED  StaTES. 


(a)  4  Pet.  R.  564 ;  4  Wheat.  316 ;  4  Good.  468 ;  9  Wheat.  738  ;  5  Good. 
742. 
{b)  5  Wheat.  317 ;  4  Gond.  660. 
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It  has  been  held,  that  this  power  to  borrow  money  thus 
conferred  on  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  amounts 
to  an  inhibition  against  the  state  legislatures  passing 
any  act  which  may  in  its  effect  operate  as  a  restraint  or 
control  over  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  hence  that 
no  tax  can  be  imposed  by  authority  of  state  laws  upon 
stock  issued  by  the  United  States  for  loans  made  to  iU 
It  has  been  asked  if  the  states  and  corporations  through- 
out the  Union  possess  the  power  to  tax  a  contract  for 
the  loan  of  money,  what  shall  arrest  the  principle  in  its 
application  to  every  other  contract  1  What  nieasure  can 
government  adopt  which  will  not  be  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluences 1  No  power  has  been  conferred  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  their  government,  the  free  and  unrestrained 
exercise  of  which  more  deeply  affects  every  member  of 
the  republic.  It  was  when  the  honor,  the  safety,  the 
independence  of  the  nation  were  to  be  defended,  when 
all  its  resources  were  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost,  credit 
must  be  brought  in  aid  of  taxation.  And  the  abundant 
revenue  of  peace  and  property  must  be  anticipated  to 
supply  the  exigences,  the  urgent  demand  of  the  moment 
Tiie  people,  for  objects  the  most  important  which  can 
occur  in  the  progress  of  nations,  have  empowered  their 
government  to  make  the  anticipation  "  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  Could  any  thing  be 
more  dangerous  or  more  ignominious,  than  the  admission 
of  a  principle  which  authorizes  every  state  and  every 
corporation  in  the  Union,  which  possesses  the  right  of 
taxation,  to  burthen  the  exercise  of  the  power  at  their  dis- 
cretion 7  If  the  right  to  impose  the  tax  exists,  it  is  a  right 
which  in  its  nature  acknowledges  no  limits.  It  may  be 
carried  to  any  extent  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
or  corporation  which  imposes  it,  which  the  will  of  each 
state  and  corporation  m^y  prescribe.  A  power  which 
is  given  by  the  whole  American  people  for  their  common 
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good,  which  is  to  be  exercised  at  the  most  critical  periods 
for  the  most  important  purposes,  on  the  free  exercise  of 
which  the  interests  certainly,  perhaps  the  Hbejty  of  the 
whole,  may  depend,  may  be  burthened,  impeded,  if  not 
arrested,  by  any  of  the  organized  parts  of  the  confede^ 
racy.  That  the  power  of  taxation  was  one  of  the  most 
essential  to  a  state,  and  one  of  the  most  extensile  in  its 
operation.  The  attempt  to  maintain  a  rule  which  should 
limit  its  exercise,  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  duties  which  could  devolve  on  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  expound  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  in  its  application  to  the  cases  of  individuals.  In 
the  performance  of  it,  courts  have  considered  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  supremacy  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole,  that  the  general  government  in 
its  action  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers,  should 
be  free  and  unembarrassed  by  any  conflicting  powers  in 
the  possession  of  its  parts ;  that  the  powers  of  a  state 
could  not  rightfully  be  so  exercised  as  to  impede  and 
obstruct  the  free  course  of  those  measures  which  the 
government  of  the  states  united  may  rightfully  adopt 

§  189.  It  was  admitted  that  the  power  of  a  govern- 
ment to  borrow  money  cannot  be  directly  opposed,  and 
that  any  law  directly  obstructing  its  operation  would  be 
void ;  but  a  distinction  was  taken  between  direct  oppo- 
sition, and  those  measures  which  might  consequently 
affect  it;  that  is,  that  a  law  prohibiting  loans  to  the 
United  States  would  be  void,  but  a  tax  on  them  to  any 
amount  was  allowable.  This  distinction  was  not  up- 
held by  the  court.  It  held  it  was  not  the  want  of  original 
power  in  an  independent  sovereign  state,  to  prohibit 
loans  to  a  foreign  government,  which  restrains  the  legis- 
lature from  direct  opposition  to  those  made  by  the  United 
States.  The  restraint  was  imposed  by  our  constitution. 
The  American  people  had  conferred  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing money  on  their  government,  and  by  making  that 
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government  supreme,  had  shielded  its  action  in  the  exer- 
cise of  tliis  power,  from  the  action  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. The  grant  of  the  power  was  incompatible- with 
a  restraining  or  controlling  power,  and  the  declaration  of 
supremacy  is  a  declaration  that  no  such  restraining  or 
controlling  power  should  be  exercised.  The  rights  to 
tax  tlie  contract  to  any  extent  when  made,  must  operate 
upon  the  power  to  borrow  before  it  is  exercised,  and 
have  a  sensible  influence  on  the  contract.  The  extent 
of  this  influence  depends  on  the  will  of  a  distinct  go- 
vernment. To  any  extent,  however  inconsiderable,  it  is 
a  burthen  on  the  operations  of  government.  It  may  be 
carried  to  an  extent  which  shall  arrest  them  entirely  .(a) 
The  case  last  cited  reversed  the  same  case  decided  in 
the  court  of  South  Carolina.(6) 

§  190.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  the  states  have  no 
right  to  tax  any  of  the  constitutional  means  employed  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  execute  its 
constitutional  powers*  That  the  states  had  no  power 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burthen,  or 
in  any  manner  control  the  operation  of  the  constitutional 
laws  enacted  by  congress  to  carry  into  effect  tlie  powers 
vested  in  the  national  government.  That  a  law  impo- 
sing a  tax  upon  all  banks  or  branches  thereof  in  the 
state  of  Maryland  not  chartered  by  the  legislature,  was 
unconstitutional  so  far  as  it  taxed  the  capital  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  situate  in  tliat  state.  Although  it 
was  admitted  that  this  principle  did  not  ext^id  to  a  tax 
paid  by  tlie  real  property  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  common  with  other  real  property  in  a  particu- 
lar state ;  nor  to  a  tax  imposed  on  the  proprietory  inte- 


(a)  Weston  el  al.  t.  The  City  Council  of  Charleston^  3  Pet.  R.  465. 

{b)  Harper,  340.     See  also,  The  Commonwealth  v.  Morrison^  2  Marsh.  75. 
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rest  which  the  citizens  of  that  state  might  hold  in  tlie 
institution,  in  conunon  with  other  property  of  the  saooe 
description  throughout  the  state.(a) 

§  191.  It  was  admitted  in  that  case,  that  the  power 
of  taxation  was  one  of  vital  importance ;  that  it  was  re- 
tained by  the  states ;  that  it  was  not  abridged  by  a  grant 
of  a  similar  power  to  the  government  of  the  Uciion,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  concurrently  exercised  by  the  two  govern* 
ments;  but  that  such  was  the  paramount  chancier  of 
the  constitution,  4hat  it  had  capacity  to  withdraw  any 
subject  even  from  the  action  of  this  power.  That  the 
states  were  expressly  forbidden  to  lay  any  duties  on 
imports  or  exports^  except  what  might  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws* 

§  192.  If  the  obligation  of  this  prohibition  must  be 
conceded — if  it  might  restrain  a  state  from  the  exercise 
of  its  taxing  power  on  imports  and  6X|)orts,  the  same 
paramount  character  would  seem  to  reatrain,  and  cer* 
tainly  might  restrain,  a  state  from  such  other  exerdse  of 
this  power  as  was  in  its  natore  incompatible  with  and 
irepugnant  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  Union.  It 
was  admitted  that  there  was  no  express  provision  for 
this  case ;  but  that  the  claim  was  sustained  on  a  princi- 
ple which  so  entirely  pervaded  the  constitution,  was  so 
intermixed  with  the  materials  which  composed  it,  so  in- 
t^woven  with  its  web,  so  blended  with  its  texture,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  separated  from  it  without  rending 
it  into  shreds.  This  great  princijde  was,  that  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  made  under  it,  were  supreme,  that 
they  controlled  the  constitutions  of  tiie  respective  states. 
That  a  power  to  create  implied  a  power  to  preserve ; 
that  a  power  to  destroy,  if  wielded  by  different  hands, 
was  hostile  to,  and  incompatible  with  these  powers  to 


(a)  McCulloch  t.  Stale  of  Maryland^  4  Wheat.  316. 
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create  aad  preserve.    That  where  this  repugnancy  exists 
tbiU  authority  which  was  supreme  must  control,  and  not 
yield  to  that  over  which  it  was  supreme.   That  a  power 
to  create  a  bank  had  been  established  in  this  case ;  that 
the  power  of  taxing  it  by  the  state  might  be  ex^cised 
so  as  to  destroy  it,  was  too  obvious  to  be  denied.     It 
was  admitted  that  the  pow^  of  taxing  the  people  and 
their  property  was  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  go- 
vernment, and  m^t  be  legitimately  exercised  on  the 
objects  to  which  it  was  applicable,  to  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  the  government  might  choose  to  carry  it.  That 
die  only  security  against  the  abuse  of  this  power  was 
found  in  the  stnscture  of  the  government  itself.    In  im- 
posii^  a  law,  the  kgislatwe  acts  upon  its  constituents. 
That  this  was»  as  a  general  thii^,  a  sufficient  security 
against  onerous  and   af^kressive  taxation.     That  the 
people  of  the  state  therefore  give  the  government  a  right 
to  tax  them  and  their  property,  as  the  exigences  of  go- 
vernment cannot  be  limited,  they  prescribe  no  limits  to 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  resting  confidently  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  legislature,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
constituents  over  the  represaitatives  to  guard  against  its 
abuse.    But  the  means  employed  by  the  government  of 
'the  Union  had  no  such  security.    That  the  power  to 
tax  involved  the  power  to  destroy ;  the  power  to  de- 
«tioy  might  render  useless  the  power  to  create.    Thei^ 
was  a  plfiitt  repugnance  in  conferring  (m  one  govern'^ 
ment  a  power  to  control  the  constitutional  measures  oi 
aaotlier,  which  other  with  rei^pect  to  these  very  mea- 
sures was  declared  to  be  supreme  over  that  which 
eiQBvted  a  control.    If  the  states  might  tax.  one  instroment 
jemployed  by  the  governm^it  in  the  execution  of  its 
powers,  they  nnght  tax  any  and  every  other  instrument ; 
the  mail,  the  mint,  patent  rights,  papers  of  the  custom 
house,  lawsy  and  judicial  powers,  and  all  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  to  an  excess  which  would  de« 
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feat  the  ends  of  government.  It  however  was  determined, 
that  this  principle  did  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  reai 
property  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
the  other  real  property  in  a  particular  state,  nor  to  a  tax 
imposed  on  the  proprietory  interest  which  the  citizen  of 
the  state  might  hold  in  this  institution,  in  common  with 
other  property  of  the  same  description  throughout  the 
state. 

§  193.  It  has  also  been  held  that  a  captam  of  a  United 
States  revenue  cutter  on  a  station  in  tlie  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  liable  to  be  rated  and  assessed  for 
county  taxes,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
office.  In  this  case,  it  was  admitted  that  taxation  was 
a  sacred  r^ht,  essential  to  government — an  incident  of 
soverdgnty.  That  the  right  of  legislation  was  co-exten- 
sive with  the  incident,  to  attach  it  upon  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state ;  but  that  in 
our  system,  there  were  limitations  iq[>on  that  right. 
There  was  a  concurrent  right  of  legislation  in  the  states 
and  the  United  States,  except  as  both  are  restrained  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Both  were  re- 
strained upon  this  subject  by  express  prohibitions  in  the 
constitution.  And  the  states,  by  such  as  are  necessarily 
implied  where  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  a  state  con- 
flicts with  the  perfect  execution  of  another  sovereign 
power  of  Uie  United  States.  That  occurred  whenever 
taxation  by  a  state  acted  upon  the  instruments,  emolu- 
ments and  persons  which  tibe  United  States  might  use 
and  employ,  as  necessary  and  proper  means  to  execute 
their  sovereign  powers.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  was  supreme  in  its  sphere  of  action.  The  means 
proper  to  carry  into  eflect  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
were  in  congress.  Taxation  was  a  sovereign  power  in 
a  state,  but  the  collection  of  revenue  by  impost  upon  im- 
ported goods,  and  the  r^^ation  of  commerce,  were  also 
sovereign  powers  in  the  United  States.    That  congress 
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had  power  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts,.  &c.,  and  to  re- 
gulate commerce ;  neither  could  be  dona  without  legis- 
lation. A  complicated  maehitiery  of  ^m,. instruments, 
and  powers  must  be  established,  and  Ibe  better  to  secure 
the  collection  of  duties  revenue  cutters,  and  officers  to 
command  them,  were  necessary.  They  were  the  means 
necessary  to  an  allowed  end ;  the  end  the  great  object 
which  the  constitution  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  states 
in  their  character  of  a  nation.  That  such  officers  were  no 
less  the  means  to  carry  into  effect  those  great  objects 
thsm  the  vessels  or  other  instruments,  neither  of  which 
could  be  taxed.  To  allow  such  a  right  of  taxation  to  be 
in  the  states,  would  also,  in  effect,  give  to  the  states  a 
revenue  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
they  were  not  constitutionally  entitled,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  That  the  constitutionality  of  such  taxation 
by  a  state,  might  be  put  upon  its  interference  with  the 
constitutional  means  which  have  been  legislated  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  its 
powers,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  &c. 
But  tliat  there  was  another  ground  upon  which  it  might 
be  put,  that  the  power  o(  the  national  government  could 
only  be  executed  by  officers  whose  services  must  be 
compensated  by  congress.  The  allowance  was  in  its 
discretion.  The  presumption  was,  that  the  compensa- 
tion given  by  law  was  no  more  than  the  services  were 
worth,  and  only  such  an  amount  as  would  secure  from 
the  officers  the  diligent  performance  of  their  duties. 
^^  The  officers  execute  their  offices  for  the  public  good. 
This  implies  their  right  of  reaping  from  hence  thte  recom- 
pense the  services  they  rendered  deserved,  without  that 
recompense  being  in  any  way  lessened,  except  by  the 
sovereign  power  from  whom  an  officer  derives  his  ap- 
pointment, or  by  another  sovereign  power  to  whom  the 
first  has  delegated  the  right  of  taxation  over  all  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  in  common  with  itself,  for  the  benefit  of 
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both.  And  no  diminution  in  the  recompense  of  an  officer 
is  just  and  lawful  unliess  it  be  prospective  or  by  way  of 
taxation  by  llie  sovereignty  who  have  a  power  to  impost 
it,  and  which  was  intended  to  bear  equally  with  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  estate.  The  compensation  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  was  fixed  by  a  law  made  by  cour 
gress*  It  was  its  exclusive  discretion  to  determine  what 
should  be  given.  It  exercised  the  discretion  and  fixed  the 
amount,  and  conferred  upon  the  officer  the  right  to  receive 
it  when  it  w^as  earned.  That  a  tax  by  a  state  upon  the 
office  diminished  the  recompense  and  conflicted  with 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  secured  to  the  offi* 
cer  its  entireness.  It  had  such  an  effect,  and  hence 
such  a  law  could  not  be  constitutional  .(a) 

§  194  The  third  power  granted  to  congress  is:  To 
r^iilate  commerce  with  fcH-eagn  nations  and  among  the 
ueocrcU  9tatcs^  and  unth  the  Indian  tribes.  This  clause  of 
the  constitution  has  been  frequently  under  consideration. 
In  Gihhon  v.  <^deny(b)  the  question  arose,  whether  an 
act  of  Ijie  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  granting 
unto  c^tain  persons  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the 
waters  of  that  state  with  steamboats,  was  in  collision 
with  the  act  of  congress  regulating  the  coasting  trade, 
made  pursuant  to  the  constitution.  It  was  held,  that  it 
was,  and  as  the  laws  of  congress  thus  made  were  su*- 
pretne,  the  state  laws  must  yield  to  that  supr^nacy, 
althot^h  enacted  in  pursuance  of  powers  ackiiowle<%ed 
to  remain  in  the  state. 

§  195.  It  was  held  that  the  word  ^'  commerce^^  was 
not  limited  to  tra^^  to  buying  and  selling,  or  the  inter- 
change of  commodities.  That  it  also  comprehended 
navigation.  That  commerce  was  traffic,  but  it  was  also 
sQinething  mc»:e,  it  was  intercourse.    It  was  descriptive 


(^a)  Dobbin  ▼.  Lake  Erie  Co.  16  Peters,  435. 
(b)  9  Wheat.  I. 
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of  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  and  parts  of 
nations,  in  all  its  hranches,  and  was  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.  That  the 
mind  could  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  r^ulating 
commerce  which  should  include  all  laws  concerning 
navigation,  wlueh  should  be  silent  on  the  admission  of 
the  vessels  of  one  nation  into  another.  That  unless 
commerce  included  navigation  the  government  of  the 
Union  had  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and  could 
make  no  laws  prescribing  what  should  constitute  Ameri- 
can vessels,  or  requiring  them  to  be  navigated  by  Ame- 
rican seamen.  This  had  been  done  and  had  been  under- 
stood to  be  a  commercial  regulation.  All  America  un- 
derstood commerce  to  include  navigation.  It  was  so 
understood  when  the  constitution  was  framed.  The 
convention  must  have  understood  the  word  in  that  sense. 
This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  instrument  itself  It 
was  a  rule  of  construc^on,  that  exceptions  from  a  power 
mark  its  extent,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  oxcept  from  a 
created  power  what  was  not  granted.  There  were  in 
the  constitution  plain  exceptions  from  the  power  over 
navigation,  plain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power 
in  a  particular  way,  which  was  evidence  that  those  who 
made  these  exceptions  understood  the  power  to  which 
they  applied  were  granted.  The  constitution  declared, 
''  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  another." 
This  clause  was  expressly  applied  to  commercial  regu- 
lations. The  most  obvious  preference  which  could  be 
given  to  one  port  over  another  in  regulating  commerce, 
nslated  to  navigation.  Another  clause,  still  more  explicit, 
was:  '' Nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  This 
power  extended  to  commerce  itself  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
These  words  comprehend  every  species  of  commercial 
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both.  And  na  diminution  in  the  recompense  of  an  officer 
is  just  and  lawful  untess  it  be  prospective  or  by  way  of 
taxation  by  the  soverdgnty  who  have  a  power  to  impost 
it,  and  which  was  intended  to  bear  equally  with  all^  ac- 
cording to  their  estate.  The  compensation  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  was  fixed  by  a  law  made  by  conr 
gress*  It  was  its  exclusive  discretion  to  determine  what 
should  be  given.  It  exercised  the  discretion  and  fixed  the 
amount,  and  conferred  upon  the  officer  the  right  to  receive 
it  when  it  w^as  earned.  That  a  tax  by  a  state  upon  the 
office  diminished  the  recompense  and  conflicted  with 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  secured  to  the  offi- 
cer its  aitireness.  It  had  such  an  effect,  and  hence 
such  a  law  could  not  be  constitutional.(a) 

§  194.  The  third  power  granted  to  congress  is :  To 
regotate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  amang  the 
BevercU  9tatcs^  and  until  the  Indian  tribes.  This  clause  of 
the  constitution  has  been  frequently  under  consideration. 
In  Gibbon  v.  €gden^(b)  the  question  arose,  whether  an 
act  of  Ibe  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Yorls,  granting 
unto  certain  persons  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the 
waters  of  that  state  with  steamboats,  was  in  collision 
With  the  act  of  congress  regulating  the  coasting  trade, 
made  pursuant  to  the  constitution.  It  was  held,  that  it 
was,  and  as  the  laws  of  congress  thus  made  were  su^ 
preme,  the  state  laws  must  yield  to  that  supremacy, 
althot^i  enacted  in  pursuance  of  powers  acknowledged 
to  remain  in  the  state. 

§  195.  It  was  held  that  the  word  ''  commerce^^  was 
not  limited  to  £ra^,  to  buying  and  seUing^  or  the  inter- 
change of  commodities*  That  it  also  comprehended 
navigation.  That  commerce  was  traffic,  but  it  was  also 
something  more,  it  was  intercourse.    It  was  descriptive 


^a)  Dobbin  ▼.  Lake  Erie  Co,  16  Peters,  435. 
(6)9  Wheat,  h 
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of  commercial  mt^noourse  between  nations  and  parts  of 
nations,  in  all  its  faranches,  and  was  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.  That  the 
mind  could  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating 
commerce  which  should  include  all  laws  concerning 
navigation,  which  should  be  »lent  on  the  admission  of 
the  vessels  of  one  nation  into  another.  That  unless 
commerce  included  navigation  the  government  of  the 
Union  had  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and  could 
make  no  laws  prescribing  what  should  constitute  Ameri- 
can vessels,  or  requiring  them  to  be  navigated  by  Ame- 
rican seamen.  This  had  been  done  and  had  been  under- 
stood to  be  a  commercial  r^[ulation.  All  America  un- 
derstood commerce  to  include  navigation.  It  was  so 
understood  when  the  constitution  was  framed.  The 
convention  must  have  understood  the  word  in  that  sense. 
This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  instrument  itself.  It 
was  a  rule  of  construction,  that  exceptions  from  a  power 
mark  its  extent,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  except  from  a 
created  power  what  was  not  granted.  There  were  in 
the  constitution  plain  exceptions  from  the  power  over 
navigation,  plain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power 
in  a  particular  way,  which  was  evidence  that  those  who 
made  these  exceptions  understood  the  power  to  which 
they  applied  were  granted.  The  constitution  declared, 
''  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  another." 
This  clause  was  expressly  applied  to  commercial  regu- 
lations. The  most  obvious  preference  which  could  be 
given  to  one  port  over  another  in  regulating  commerce, 
nslated  to  navigation.  Another  clause,  still  more  explicit, 
was:  '^Nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  This 
power  extended  to  commerce  itself  with  foreign  nations 
and  amcHig  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
These  words  comprehend  every  species  of  commercial 
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intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions; no  trade  could  be  carried  on  between  them  to 
which  the .  trade  did  not  extend.  That  commerce,  as 
the  word  was  used  in  the  constitution,  was  a  unit.  If 
this  was  so  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must 
be  so  throughout  the  whole  sentence,  unless  there  was 
some  plain  intelligible  clause  which  altered  it 

§  196.  The  words,  ^^amxmg  the  several  states/'  meant 
intermingled  wkh^  hence  commerce  among  the  states  did 
not  stop  at  the  external  boundary  line,  but  might  be  in- 
troduced into  the  interior ;  not  that  the  words  compre- 
hend that  commerce  which  is  completely  internal,  whicli 
is  carried  on  between  man  and  man,  or  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  states^  not  extending  to  or  affecting 
other  states.  The  word  anumg^  though  comprehensive, 
might  properly  be  restricted  to  that  commerce  which 
concerns  states  more  than  (me.  The  latter,  congress  had 
the  power  to  regulate,  whilst  the  completely  internal 
commerce  may  be  considered  as  reserved  to  the  states. 

§  197.  In  the  r^;ulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  the  power  of  congress  did  not  stop  at  the  juris- 
dictional lines  of  the  several  states.  The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  states  was  that  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  power  to  regulate  must  be  exercised 
wherever  the  subject  exists.  If  it  exists  within  the 
states,  if  foreign  voyages  may  commence  and  terminate 
at  a  point  within  the  state,  then  the  power  of  congress 
might  be  exercised  within  a  state. 

§  198.  The  power  granted  was  a  power  to  regulate, 
to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  commerce  is  to  be  gov- 
erned. This  power,  like  all  others  vested  in  congress, 
was  complete  in  itself,  might  be  exercised  to  its  utmost 
extent,  acknowledges  no  limitation  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution.  The  sovereignty  of  congress, 
though  limited  to  specified  objects,  was  plenary  as  to 
tliose  objects.    The  power  over  commerce  with  foreign 
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nations  and  among  the  several  states  was  vested  in  con- 
gress as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  specific  govern- 
ment, having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  in 
its  exercise  of  power  as  are  found  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  United  States.  This  power  comprehends  navigation 
within  the  limits  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  so  far  as 
that  navigation  may  be  in  any  manner  connected  with 
"  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several 
states,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes."  It  might  pass  tlie 
jurisdictional  line  of  New  York,  and  act  upon  the  very 
waters  to  which  the  prohibition  in  this  act  applies.  In- 
deed, it  was  by  no  means  certain,  but  that  the  words 
"  to  regulate,"  imply,  in  their  nature,  full  power  over  the 
thing  to  be  regulated,  and  excludes,  necessarily,  the  ac- 
tion of  all  others  that  would  perform  the  same  Operation 
upon  the  same  thing.  That  regulation  is  designed  for 
the  entire  result,  applying  to  those  parts  which  remain 
as  they  were  in  the  states  as  well  as  those  which  are 
altered.  A  state  law  which  comes  in  collision  with  an 
act  of  congress,  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  a  right  which 
such  act  entitles  him  to,  whether  such  law  was  passed . 
in  virtue  of  a  concurrent  power  "  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states,"  or 
in  virtue  of  a  power  to  regulate  tlieir  domestic  trade  or 
policy ;  in  such  case  the  state  law  must  yield  to  the  law 
of  congress. 

§  199.  The  law  of  New  York  which  was  under  con- 
sideration in  this  case,  was  held  to  conflict  with  the  law 
of  congress  in  relation  to  the  license  and  enrolment  of 
vessels,  which  declared  that  vessels  enrolled  as  described 
in  the  act,  and  having  a  license  in  force,  '^  and  no  others, 
shall  be  deemed  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade."  The  form  of  the  license  for  carry- 
ing on  the  coasting  trade  given  to  the  steamboat,  as  pre*' 

42 
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scribed  by  the  law  of  congress,  is,  ^'  license  is  hereby 
granted  for  the  said  steamboat  (Bellona)  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  for  one  year  from  the 
date  hereof."  These  were  the  words  of  the  legislaturey 
and  conveyed  an  implied  authority  in  the  act,  intended 
to  give  and  operate  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
serted in  any  other  part  of  the  act  than  in  the  license. 
The  word  ^'  license"  means  permission  or  authority  to 
do  any  thing ;  and  if  granted  by  one  having  power  or 
authority  to  render  it,  transfers  to  the  grantee  the  right 
to  do  it.  The  privilege  thus  granted  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  trade,  nor  could  be  enjoyed  unless  the 
trade  might  be  prosecuted.  The  grant  of  the  privilege 
would  be  an  idle  empty  form,  conveying  nothing  unless 
it  conveyed  the  right  to  which  the  privilege  is  attached, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  which  its  whole  value  consisted. 
Any  other  consideration  of  the  word  would  be  an  appa- 
rent disregard  of  the  intent  of  the  act .  As  congress  had 
the  power  to  render  the  grant  of  this  privilege  and  had 
exercised  it,  no  state  law  could  impair  the  right  thus 
secured. 

§  200.  This  jk)wer  of  regulating  commerce  extends  to 
navigation  carried  on  by  vessels  exclusively  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers.  This  general  grant 
of  power  comprehends  all  vessels.  If  none  are  excluded 
by  the  language  none  should  be  excluded  by  construe^ 
tion.  The  duty  act  applies  to  such  vessels,  and  they 
are  governed  by  tlie  general  law  of  navigation.  This 
power  also  extends  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam  as  well 
as  those  navigated  by  the  instrumentality  of  wind  and 
sails.  The  enrolment  and  license  act  authorized  steam- 
boats to  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  when  employed  or 
intended  to  be  employed  only  in  a  river  or  bay  of  the 
United  States.  This  act  demonstrates  that  they  might 
be  enrolled  and  licensed  in  common  with  vessels  usmg 
sails. 
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§  201.  It  was  held,  in  this  case,  that  state  inspection 
laws,  health  laws,  and  laws  for  regulating  the  internal 
commerce  of  a  state,  and  those  which  respect  turnpike 
roads,  and  ferries,  &c.,  are  not  within  the  powers  granted 
to  congress*    Although  inspection  laws  have  a  remote 
and  considerable  influence  on  commerce,  the  right  to  pass 
them  was  not  denied  from  the  power  to  regulate  com« 
merce.    They  act  upon  the  subject  before  it  becomes  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  commerce  among  the 
state.    They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of 
legislation  which  embraces  everything  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  state  not  surrendered  to  the  general  govern- 
ment;   hence  inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  and 
health  laws  of  every  description,  as  well  as  laws  regu- 
lating the  internal  commerce  of  the  state,  and  those 
which  respect  turnpike  roads  and  ferries,  and  may  be 
exercised  by  the  state.    That  no  direct  general  power 
over  these  objects  was  granted  to  congress  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  remain  subject  to  state  legislation.    If  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Union  can  reach  them,  it  must 
be  for  national  purposes ;  it  must  be  whefte  the  power  is 
expressly  given  for  a  special  purpose,  or  is  clearly  inci- 
dental to  some  power  which  is  expressly  given.    It  is 
obvious,  that  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  express  powers,  that,  for  example,  of  regu- 
lating commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
states,  may  use  means  that  may  also  be  employed  by  a 
state  in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers,  that, 
for  example,  of  regulating  commerce  within  the  state. 
If  congress  license  vessels  to  sail  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, in  the  same  state,  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  the  power  expressly  granted  to  con- 
gress, and  implies  no  claim  of  a  direct  power  to  regulate 
the  purely  internal  commerce  of  a  state,  or  to  act  directly 
on  its  system  of  policy.    So,  if  a  state,  on  passing  laws 
on  subjects  acknowledged  to  be  within  its  control,  and 
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with  a  view  to  those  subjects,  should  adopt  a  measure  of 
the  same  character  with  one  which  congress  might  adopt, 
it  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  particular  power 
which  has  been  granted,  but  from  some  other,  which 
remains  with  the  state,  and  may  be  executed  with  the 
same  means.  All  experience  shows,  that  the  same 
measure,  or  measures  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  may  flow  from  distinct  powers ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  powers  themselves  are  identical,  although 
the  means  used  in  their  execution  may  sometimes  ap- 
proach each  other  so  nearly  as  to  be  confounded,  there 
are  other  situations  in  which  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct  to  establish  their  individuality. 

§  202.  In  our  complex  system,  presenting  tlie  rare 
and  difficult  scheme  of  one  general  government,  whose 
action  extends  over  the  whole,  but  which  possesses  only 
certain  enumerated  powers ;  and  of  numerous  state  go- 
vernments, which  retain  and  exercise  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Union — contests  respecting  powers  must 
arise.  Were  it  even  otherwise,  the  measures  taken  by 
the  respective  governments  to  execute  their  acknow- 
ledged powers,  would  often  be  of  the  same  description, 
and  might  sometimes  interfere.  This,  however,  does 
not  prove  that  the  one  is  exercising,  or  has  a  right  to 
exercise,  the  powers  of  the  other.  The  acts  of  congress 
passed  in  1796  and  1799,(a)  empowering  and  directing 
the  officers  of  the  general  government  to  conform  to,  and 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  quarantine  and  health  laws 
of  a  state,  proceed,  it  is  said,  upon  the  idea  that  these 
laws  are  constitutional.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they 
do  proceed  upon  that  idea,  and  the  constitutionality  of 
such  laws  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been 
denied.  But  they  do  not  imply  an  acknowledgment  that 
a  state  may  rigiitfuUy  regulate  commerce  vrith  foreign 

(a)  2  U.  S.  Lawfl,  345 ;  3  U.  S.  Laws,  126. 
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nations,  or  among  states;  for  they  do  not  imply  that 
such  laws  are  an  exercise  of  that  power,  or  enacted  with 
a  view  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  treated  as  quar- 
an  tine  and  health  laws,  are  so  denominated  in  the  acts 
of  congress,  and  are  considered  as  flowing  from  the 
acknowledged  power  of  a  state,  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  its  citizens*  But  as  it  was  apparent  that  some  of  the 
provisions  made  for  this  purpose,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
power,  might  interfere  with  and  be  affected  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, congress,  in  that  spirit  of  harmony  and  concilia- 
tion, which  ought  always  to  characterize  the  conduct  of 
governments  standing  in  the  relation  which  that  of  the 
Union  and  those  of  the  states  bear  to  each  other,  has 
directed  its  officers  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  these  laws ; 
and  has,  in  some  measure,  adapted  its  own  legislation  to 
this  object,  by  making  provisions  in  aid  of  those  of  the 
states*  But,  in  making  those  provisions,  the  opinion  is 
unequivocally  manifested,  that  congress  may  control  the 
state  laws,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  control  them, 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce* 

§  203.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  the  subject  says : — 
'^  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  a  statute  health  law  which 
may,  in  its  consequences,  impair  or  impede  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  stream  which  previously  bad  been  navigable,  is 
not  within  the  restriction  contained  in  this  clause  of  the 
constitution,  unless  congress  shall  have  enacted  some 
law  regulating  the  navigating  of  such  stream.''  This 
principle  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Wikon  and  others  \. 
Tlie  Black  Bird  Creek  Marsk  Ci}mpany.(a)  This  com- 
pany, incorporated  in  Delaware  in  1822,  were  authorized 
and  empowered  to  construct  a  dam  across  said  creek. 
They  proceeded  to  erect  such  dam,  by  w^hich  the  navi- 
gation of  the  creek,  which  before  was  navigable,  was 


(a)  2  Peter's  R.  245. 
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impeded.  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  involved 
in  the  case.  It  was  contended  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
constitutional  powers  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce 
included  navigation,  and  that  the  states  were  by  this 
provision  derived  of  the  power  of  obstructing  a  naviga-* 
ble  river.  On  the  other,  it  was  contended  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  state  over  the  property  within  its  bounda- 
ries.  That  while  the  waters  of  the  United  States  be- 
longed to  the  whole  people  of  the  nation,  this  creek 
continued  subject  to  tlie  power  of  the  state.  That  it 
was  one  of  those  sluggish,  reptile  streams  which  de- 
stroyed the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  nature 
of  the  dam  was  to  draw  off  the  pollution.  That  as  con- 
gress had  not  legislated  upon  the  subject  of  this  stream, 
the  power  given  to  it  to  regulate  commerce  did  not  ex- 
tend to  such  a  case.  It  was  tield,  that  the  act  of  assem-* 
bly  by  which  tlie  plaintiffs  were  authorized  to  construct 
their  dam,  showed  plainly  that  this  is  one  of  those  many 
creeks,  passing  through  a  deep,  level  marsh  adjoining  the 
Delaware,  up  which  the  tide  flows  for  some  distance. 
The  value  of  the  property  on  its  banks  must  be  enhanced 
by  excluding  the  water  from  the  marsh,  and  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  probably  improved.  Measures  calcu- 
lated to  produce  these  objects,  provided  they  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  were  undoubtedly  within  those  which  are 
reserved  to  the  states.  But,  it  was  said,  the  measure 
authorized  by  this  act  stops  a  navigable  creek,  and  must 
be  supposed  to  abridge  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  it.  To  this  it  was  replied,  but 
this  abridgment,  unless  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  was  an  affair 
between  the  government  of  Delaware  and  its  citizens,  of 
which  the  court  could  take  no  cognizance.  The  counsel 
fur  the  plaintiffs  in  error  insisted  that  it  comes  in  conflict 
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with  the  power  of  the  United  States,  '^  To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states." 
It  was  admitted  that  if  congress  had  passed  any  act 
which  bore  upon  the  case ;  any  act  in  execution  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
control  state  legislation  over  those  small  navigable  creeks 
into  which  the  tide  iiov\s,  and  which  abound  throughout 
the  lower  country  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  states ; 
the  court  would  feel  not  much  (lifficulty  in  saying  that  a 
state  law  coming  in  conflict  with  such  act,  would  be 
void.  But  coi^ress  has  passed  no  such  act.  The  re- 
pugnancy of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the  constitution 
was  placed  entirely  on  its  repugnancy  to  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  states ;  a  power  which  has  not  been  so  exercised 
as  to  affect  the  question. 

§  204.  The  following  case  has  been  held  to  be  within 
this  constitutional  restriction :  An  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Maryland  was  passed  requiring  all  importers  of  foreign 
goods  by  the  bale,  and  package,  &c.,  and  all  other  per- 
sons selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale  or  package,  &c., 
to  take  out  a  license,  for  which  they  should  pay  fifty 
dollars,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  out  such 
license,  subjecting  them  to  certain  forfeitures  and  penal- 
ties. In  Brown  y.  The  State  of  Marylandj(a)  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  law  came  before  the  federal  court,  and  it 
was  insisted  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States^  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared, that  '^  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, lay  any  impost,  or  duty  on  imports  or  exports,  ex* 
cept  what  shall  be  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws  f  and  also  to  that  in  which  it  was  dedared,  that  conr 
gress  shall  have  power  '^  to  regulate  commerce  with  for* 
eign  nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  In^ 


{a)  13  Wheat.  R.  419. 
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dian  tribes."  It  was  held,  that  imports  or  duties  was  a 
custom  or  tax  levied  on  articles  brought  into  the  country, 
and  was  most  usually  secured  before  the  importer  was 
allowed  to  exercise  his  right  of  ownership  over  them. 
That  it  would  not  be  less  an  impost  or  duty  on  the  ar- 
ticles if  it  were  levied  on  them  after  they  were  landed. 
That  the  policy  and  consequent  practice  of  levying  or 
securing  a  duty  before  or  on  entering  the  port,  did  not 
limit  the  power  to  that  state  of  things,  nor,  consequently, 
the  prohibition,  unless  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause  so 
confined  it  "  Imports"  are  things  "  imported ;"  they  are 
the  articles  themselves  which  are  brought  into  the  coun- 
try. The  words  taken  in  their  literal  sense  were  not 
confined  to  a  duty  levied  while  the  article  was  entering 
the  country,  but  they  extended  to  a  duty  levied  after  it 
had  entered  the  country. 

§  205.  We  had  occasion  in  another  capacity,  in 
the  case  of  Ihe  People  y.  IIundngt(m.(a)  to  consider 
this  question.  We  then  took  occasion  to  examine 
the  question  somewhat  minutely,  and  then  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  and  remarked,  that,  '^  Antecedent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  the  col- 
onies bad  full  power,  with  the  assent  of  the  mother 
country,  to  legislate  fully  respecting  their  internal  affairs, 
and  of  course  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  in  which 
trade  should  be  carried  on  in  their  respective  territories, 
and  to  adopt  such  police  regulations  as  each  might  deem 
expedient.  Under  the  articles  of  confederation,  this 
power  to  regulate  internal  trade  and  commerce  and  to 
establish  police  regulations,  remained  unimpaired  with 
the  several  states.  There  was  nothing  in  those  articles 
at  variance  or  in  conflict  with  such  state  legislation  over 
matters  having  reference  to  the  internal  trade  of  the 
states.  Indeed  ihe  only  qualification  of  the  right  of 
the  states  to  lay  imposts  or  duties  was  they  should  not 


{a)  i  New  York  Legal  Observer,  p.  187. 
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lay  any  such  as  should  interfere  with  any  stipulations  in 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  congress  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  under 
the  articles  of  confederation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
power  of  the  states  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  to  regulate  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
states.  It  is  also  equally  clear,  that  unless  the  power 
to  regulate  the  trade  of  a  state  which  is  purely  internal, 
and  to  establish  police  regulations,  having  relation  to 
and  bearing  upon  such  trade,  is  vested  in  the  federal 
government  under  this  general  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, as  that  government  is  one  of  the  delegated  powers, 
it  does  not  possess  it,  unless  it  is  one  necessarily  incident 
to  the  due  execution  of  the  powers  expressly  given. 
Has  this  power  under  the  general  grant  of  power  to  con- 
gress been  taken  away  from  the  states '?  In  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question  we  shall  brieiSy  allude  to  the 
defects  existing  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
to  clothe  congress  with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Under  the  articles  of  confederation  each  state  had  power 
to  pursue  a  system  of  commercial  polity  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  such  an  one  as  occasioned  destructive  preferences 
and  exclusions,  which  begat  great  discontent  among  the 
several  states.  Those  states  which  were  peculiarly 
favorably  situated  in  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation,  in  some  instances  endeavored  to  secure  exclusive 
benefits  to  their  own  citizens  by  regulations,  the  infrac- 
tions of  which  on  the  one  side,  and  the  efforts  to  repel 
and  prevent  them  on  the  other,  it  was  thought  migiit 
lead  to  outrage,  reprisals,  and  wars  among  the  several 
states.  It  was  believed  that  the  opportunity  which  some 
states  would  have  in  rendering  others  tributary  to  them 
by  commercial  regulations,  would  be  impatiently  sub- 

43 
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mitted  to  by  tributary  states.  A  very  material  and 
essential  object  ,of  this  power  was  the  relief  of  those 
states  which,  from  their  peculiar  geographical  position, 
must  import  and  export  through  other  states,  from  the 
improper  contributions  which  might  be  levied  upon  them 
by  the  latter.  Were  the  several  states  at  liberty  to  re- 
gulate the  trade  between  state  and  state,  means  might 
be  resorted  to  to  load  the  articles  of  import  and  expwt 
during  their  passage  through  their  jurisdictions,  with 
duties  which  would  fall  with  peculiar  severity  on  tlie 
citizens  of  the  interior  states,  which  would  be  a  constant 
sourc/O  of  uneasiness,  discontent  and  animosity,  which 
would  seriously  interrupt  the  public  tranquility,  as  it 
would  naturally  stimulate  the  injured  parties  to  a  spirit 
of  resentment  and  retaliation  which  might  divert  the 
commerce  of  the  country  from  the  ordinary  and  natural 
channels,  so  as  seriously  to  affect  the  commercial  inte- 
rest of  all  tiie  states  of  the  confederacy.  The  experience 
of  the  American  states,  during  the  confederacy,  had 
evinced  that  such  arrangements  could  and  would  be 
made^  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  local  interest 
and  the  desire  of  undue  gain.  Instead  of  acting  as  a 
nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  states  individually 
commenced  a  system  of  restraint  upon  each  other  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  was  pro- 
moted at  their  expense*  Whenever  one  state  imposed 
high  duties  on  tlie  goods  of  a  foreign  power,  to  counter- 
vail the  regulation  of  such  powers,  the  next  adjoining 
state  imposed  lower  duties  to  invite  these  articles  into 
their  ports,  that  they  might  be  transmitted  thence  into 
other  states,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves.  This 
contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  states  was  soon  counter- 
acted by  others.  Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on 
such  commerce  by  the  suffering  states,  and  thus  a  state 
of  affairs,  disorderly  and  unnatural,  grew  up,  the  neces* 
sary  tendency  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself. 
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It  had  also  been  found  that  without  this  power  to  regu«- 
late  commerce  among  the  states,  the  power  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce  would  be  incomplete  and  ineffectual 
For  if  the  respective  states  were  left  free  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  laws  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, whether  for  revenue,  for  restriction,  for  relation,  or 
for  encouragement  of  domestic  products,  might  be  evaded 
at  pleasure,  or  rendered  impotent.  These^  among  other 
reasons,  induced  the  convention  to  vest  in  congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states. 
The  past  experience  of  the  nation  under  the  articles  of 
confederation,  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  vesting 
in  the  federal  government  also,  the  power  to  r^^ulate 
and  to  exert  a  general  superintendence  over  foreign  com- 
merce. The  want  of  such  a  power  in  that  government 
had  operated  as  a  bar  to  the  formation  of  beneficial  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers,  and  had  also  given  occasion  of 
dissatisfaction  between  the  states.  Foreign  powers  ac- 
quainted with  our  institutions,  had  declined  to  enter 
into  stipulations  with  the  federal  government,  by  which 
they  should  concede  on  their  part,  important  commercial 
privileges,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  the  engagements 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Union,  might  at  any  moment  be  vio- 
lated by  any  member  of  the  confederacy.  Even  the 
government  of  Kngland,  with  which  this  country,  from 
its  position  and  productions,  must  ever  sustain  most  in- 
timate and  important  commercial  relations,  would  only 
make  provisions  for  a  temporary  intercourse  with  this 
country,  on  the  ground  that  such  had  been  found  to  an- 
swer every  purpose  essential  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  had  intimated  an  adherence  to  that  policy, 
until  the  federal  government  should  acquire  a  greater 
consistency.  Although  several  states  had  endeavored 
by  separate  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  exclusions,  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  other  nations  in  this  particular, 
it  had  failed  for  the  want  of  concert,  arising  from  th^ 
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want  of  general  authority,  and  from  clashing  and  dissim* 
ilar  views  in  the  several  states.  To  overcome  these 
barriers  to  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  it 
was  deemed  indispensable  to  place  the  power  over  fo- 
reign commerce  under  tiie  exclusive  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  federal  Union.(a)  Our  only  object  in  thus 
alluding  to  the  difficulties  arising  under  the  confedera- 
tion, has  been,  if  possible,  to  discover  and  deduce  there- 
from the  spirit,  scope  and  design  of  these  clauses  of  the 
federal  constitution,  to  the  end  of  giving  to  those  clauses 
under  consideration  such  a  construction  as  will  secure 
the  end  designed  to  be  attained  by  those  constitutional 
provisions  and  effectuate  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment* The  object  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union,  and  the  nature  of  the  conflicting 
powers  which  remain  in  the  states,  should  always  be 
taken  into  view  in  aid  of  an  exposition  of  tliose  particu- 
lar clauses  of  the  constitution.  C!ourts  in  construing 
that  instrument  upon  sound  principles  of  construction, 
ought  not  to  carry  the  words  of  the.  prohibition  beyond 
the  object  which  the  constitution  is  intended  to  secure. 
That  object  is  best  ascertained  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  which  conspired  to  lead  to  this  constitutional  de- 
legation of  power  to  congress.  He  bids  fairest  to  a  just 
interpretation,  who  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  mischief 
and  inconveniences  which  existed  under  the  old  confed- 
eration, and  which  were  designed  to  be  obviated  by  these 
constitutional  provisions.  From  this  succinct  review, 
we  think  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
stitution will  be  attained  if  we  give  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  the  external  com- 
merce of  the  nation  and  of  the  respective  states,  to  de- 
termine the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which,  and  to 


(a)  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  11,  23,  42.    Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
t«tioD  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  511,  512. 
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prescribe  the  regulations  by  which  the  commodities  and 
products  of  one  state  should  be  permitted  to  be  intro- 
duced into  another,  or  exports  should  be  made  from 
state  to  state,  or  through  the  several  territorial  sovereign- 
ties composing  the  confederacy,  or  the  commodities  of 
foreign  nations  introduced  into  the  country,  and  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  such  external  commerce  during  the 
entire  period  in  which  the  process  of  importation  or  ex- 
portation and  introduction  and  incorporation  among  the 
great  mass  of  property  of  the  respective  states  is  going 
on ;  and  if  it  is  held  that  such  control  should  cease  when- 
ever the  act  of  such  importation,  introduction  and  incor- 
poration had  been  fully  accomplished,  and  if  we  deny  to 
the  state  sovereignties  all  interference,  either  by  impost, 
duties,  or  other  re^strictions,  or  regulations  with  such 
commerce,  while  these  processes  of  importation,  intro- 
duction, and  incorporation,  is  going  forward.     The  lan- 
guage is  ^'  commerce  among  the  several  siaies.^^    It  has 
been  held  that  the  word  '^  among'^  means  intermingled 
with  the  several  states — that  commerce  among  the  states 
may,  and  does  not  stop  at  tlie  external  boundary  line  of 
a  state,  but  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior,  so  long 
as  these  processes  are  going  on,  and  until  fully  completed, 
and  down  to  die  time  of  its  incorporation  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  property  of  the  state.    But  the  moment  the 
ends  of  importation  or  exportation  cease,  then  it  ceases  to 
be  commerce  among  the  several  states,  and  becomes  the 
commerce  of  a  state.    It  then  assumes  a  character  which 
is  purely  internal  between  man  and  man  in  a  single  state, 
or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  and  not  ex- 
tending to  or  in  any  way  affecting  other  states.     Its 
regulation  by  state  legislation  after  thus  introduced  and 
incorporated,  never  had  been  either  the  cause  of  conflict 
or  complaint,  nor  was  its  regulation  under  such  circum- 
stances one  of  the  evils  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
constitution  to  guard  against,  or  one  of  the  defects  under 
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the  articles  of  confederation  which  it  was  designed  to 
remedy  by  this  constitutional  provision.  The  distinction 
above  alluded  to,  and  such  a  line  of  demarcation  has,  "we 
tiiink,  been  recc^issed  in  all  the  cases  where  this  question 
^  has  come  under  the  consideration  either  of  our  state  or 
the  federal  courts.''  '<  But  it  is  said  that  if  excise  laws 
are  held  to  be  constitutional,  we  must  admit  the  power  of 
the  state  to  impose  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  importa- 
tion, and  that  such  duties  may  be  imposed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  all  sales  of  the  commodity  imported 
— which  in  effect  would  be  equivalent  to  an  express  pro- 
liibition  upon  importations,  as  it  would  defeat  the  object 
of  importations,  for  without  sales  the  right  of  importation 
would  be  worse  than  useless — and  that  if  tlie  states  may 
regulate  the  sale  of  one  article  of  commerce,  they  may  do 
the  same  as  to  all  others ;  wliich  would  in  effect  defeat 
these  constitutional  provisions.  This  does  not,  as  we 
can  discover,  necessarily  follow — but  if  it  did,  an  answer 
to  this  argument  is,  that  the  states  have  never  delegated 
to  congress  the  power  to  undertake  that  any  commodity 
introduced  into  the  country  shall  meet  with  a  sale ;  nor 
are  they  under  any  obligation  to  secure  a  market  for  the 
article  when  introduced.  Congress  has  delegated  to  it 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  subjects  of  importation,  and 
the  mode,  manner  and  means  of  introduction,  and  wlien 
that  is  done,  the  commodities  thus  introduced  must  take 
their  chance  with  all  other  property  of  the  state,  in  find- 
ing a  market.  The  states  may  regulate  such  sales  unless 
expressly  or  impliedly  restricted.  If  we  are  right  in  the 
position  that  when  that  introduction  is  consummated, 
the  power  of  congress  over  the  subject  is  spent,  and  the 
article  then  loses  its  character  as  an  import — ^then  any 
duty  or  tax  imposed  upon  it  when  thus  incorporated  into 
the  mass  of  the  property  of  a  state,  is  not  an  impo^  or 
daty  on  imports  or  expoits.  Nor  under  such  circum- 
stances are  the  powers  of  the  state  limited  by  the  con* 
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stitution.  It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  state 
law  should  not  be  considered  as  subject  to  a  constitu- 
tional  objection  because  it  may  in  its  operation  inci- 
dentally or  remotely  have  some  influence  upon  a  subject 
matter  over  which  power  is  delegated  to  congress.  For  4 
such  a  construction  would  include  state  legislation  in 
reference  to  almost  all  subjects  of  internal  police  which 
have  uniformly  been  conceded  as  within  the  powers  re- 
served to  state  sovereignties.  For  most  internal  police 
regulations  have  a  remote  bearing  on  the  commerce  of 
the  nation*  It  is  not  enough  to  bring  an  act  within  the 
circle  of  this  constitutional  prohibition  that  it  may  in  its 
effects  lessen  the  extent  of  sales  in  the  country  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity.  But  to  render  such  an  act  uncon- 
stitutional, there  must  be  some  direct  conflict  or  repug- 
nancy or  incompatibility  with  the  power  granted  to 
congress.  In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  ''  It 
must  either  in  its  actual  exercise,  or  in  its  nature,  be  of 
a  character  to  control,  defeat,  limit  or  impair  some  power 
of  the  general  government,  or  interfere  with  its  action, 
so  that  if  admitted,  that  power  could  no  longer  be  effica* 
cious  and  adequate  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it 
was  given.  If  it  merely  operates  upon  the  subject 
matter,  but  npt  in  sucli  a  manner  to  show  a  plain  incom- 
patibility, a  direct  repugnancy,  or  an  extreme  practical 
inconvenience,  it  is  not  unconstitutional,  because  there 
may  be  a  possible  or  potential  inconvenience."  The 
power  attempted  to  be  exercised  under  this  statute,  is 
not  one  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  has 
always  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  police  regu« 
latiDn,  having  for  itB  aim  the  welfare,  health,  and  morals 
of  our  citizens,  limiting  and  controlling  the  manner  and 
circumstances,  under  which,  a  traffic  which  has  ever 
been  productive  of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  moral  pesti- 
lence shall  be-  regulated,  and  designating  the  individuals 
to  whose  hands  shall  be  committed  the  right  to  vend  a 
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commodity,  which  ever  has  been,  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ever  will  be,  a  most  pestilential  and  blighting  curse — de- 
structive of  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  ;  a  power  which  congress  never  has, 
« and  never  can  exert,  without  trampling  upon  state  sove- 
reignties, and  resorting  to  an  act  of  the  most  daring  and 
gross  usurpation.  That  statutes  of  this  character  have 
at  all  times  been  r^arded  simply  in  the  light  of  mere 
police  regulations,  is  evident  from  the  whole  history  of 
legislation  upon  this  subject  in  this  country,  and  would 
be  most  apparent,  should  we  examine  all  such  statutes . 
in  detail,  which  have  been  enacted  and  continued  in 
force  in  almost  all  the  original  states  of  the  Union,  as 
well  before  as  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. It  would  take  too  much  space  to  refer  to  them  at 
this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  find  as  early  as  23d 
March,  1660,  a  similar  statute  was  passed  in  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  which  evidently  was  regarded  in  that  light, 
for  its  preamble  declares  it  to  be,  "jPor  preveniing  of 
many  (Usorders  and  rioi$  in  ordinances  and  other  pUwes 
tohere  drink  is  r^aUedP  So  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  keeps  strictly  within 
what  is  a  mere  police  regulation,  without  any  attempt  to 
prohibit  imports,  or  to  affect  such  articles  during  the  act 
of  importation  and  introduction  into  the  mass  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  then  only  undertakes  to  regulate  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  sale,  so  long  we  think  they  are  with- 
out the  constitutional  circle  of  prohibition.  But  should 
a  state  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  imported  articles 
within  its  limits,  or  tax  articles  the  produce  of  another 
state,  beyond  the  rates  of  similar  articles  produced  within 
its  own  borders,  then  we  agree  with  Chief  Justice  Par- 
ker, that  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  such  legislation 
was  not  a  regulation  of  internal  police  merely,  but  that 
its  design  and  effect  would  be  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  and  commerce  among  the  states ;  and  Under 
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whatever  name  or  pretence  it  might  be  passed,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  over-ride  the  con- 
stitution, and  bence  could  not  be  sustained."  '^  As  this 
statute  (relating  to  excise)  is  not  within  cither  the  spirit, 
scope  or  design,  of  those  constitutional  restrictions,  or 
within  the  mischiefs  at  which  they  were  aimed,  in  our 
opinion  the  law  is  constitutional.  Similar  laws  have 
been  established  in  almost  all  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  and  have  been  acquiesced  in,  both  by  the  state 
and  national  governments,  since  the  period  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  tacitly,  until  within  a  very  recent  period. 
In  fact,  this  affords  a  strong  practical  construction,  which 
forms  an  unbroken  chain  commensurate  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  acquiesced  in,  and  acted 
upon,  since  that  time,  until  within  the  last  year.  In 
three  states  of  the  Union,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts and  Indiana,  similar  laws  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  those  states,  and  have 
been  supported  by  an  array  of  talent  and  sound  logical 
reasoning,  alike  creditable  to  their  authors  and  the  courts 
over  which  they  have  the  honor  to  preside." 

§  206.  In  the  case  last  cited,  we  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  excise  laws  were  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  either  as  it  respects  the  clause  now  under 
consideration,  or  the  second  clause  of  sec.  10  of  art.  I. 
That  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  ex- 
tended only  to  the  purely  external  commerce  .of  the 
states,  and  had  no  application  to  commerce  which  was 
purely  internal  commerce  of  a  single  state.  That  the 
power  of  congress  over  comm^ce  was  confined  to  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  act  of  importation,  in- 
troduction and  incorporation  of  a  foreign  commodity  into 
the  mass  of  the  property  of  the  state  was  going  on« 
That  when  the  act  of  importation,  introduction  and  in- 
corporation into  the  mass  of  the  property  of  a;  state  was 

44 
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fully  accomplished,  the  object  of  the  constitution  was 
attained,  the  power  of  congress  over  such  foreign  article 
was  spent,  and  that  the  article  then,  like  all  other  pro- 
party  in  a  state,  was  subject  to  the  r^ulating  control  of 
the  state  sovereignties  where  situate.  The  power  of 
state  legislatures  to  pass  such  kind  of  police  regulatbns 
has,  after  much  agitation,  been  authoritatively  settled  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  several  cases 
which  are  found  reported  in  5  Howard's  U*  S.  R.  504« 
In  the  cases  there  reported  it  was  held,  that  a  law  of 
Massachusetts  providing  that  no  person  shall  presume 
to  be  a  retailer  or  seller  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  or  other 
spiritous  liquors,  in  a  less  quantity  than  twenty-eight 
gallons,  and  delivered  and  carried  away  at  one  time, 
unless  he  is  first  licensed  as  a  retailer  of  wine  and  spi- 
rits ;  and  that  notliii^  in  the  law  should  be  so  construed 
as  to  require  the  county  commissioners  to  grant  any 
license  when  in  their  opinicm  the  public  good  did  not 
require  them  to  be  granted.  And  that  a  law  of  Rhode 
Island  forbidding  the  sale  of  rum,  gin,  brandy,  &c.,  in 
a  less  quantity  than  ten  gallons,  although  in  this  case 
the  brandy  which  was  sold,  was  duly  imported  from 
France  into  the  United  States,  and  purchased  by  the 
party  indicted  from  the  original  importer.  And  the  law 
of  New  Hampshire^  imposing  similar  restrictions  to  the 
foregoing  upon  licenses,  although  in  this  case  the  article 
sold  was  a  barrel  of  American  gin,  purchased  in  Boston, 
and  carried  coast-wise  to  the  landing  at  Piscataqua 
bridge,  and  there  sold  in  the  same  barrel, — ^were  none  of 
them  inconsistent  with  this  clause  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution ;(a)  and  they  were  all  sustained  as  valid  acts  of 
state  legislation  by  the  federal  court.  Thus  in  regard  to 
such  laws  there  now  can  remain  no  question  of  their 


(a)  See  aUo,  Wynne  t.  Wright^  1  Dev.  &  Bat.  Law  R.  19. 
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constitutionality,  or  of  the  power  of  the  state  i^datures 
to  legislate  upon  such  subjects. 

§  207.  The  following  acts  have  been  held  not  to  be 
in  conflict  with  this  clause  in  the  federal  constitution. 
A  state  statute  imposing  a  penalty  on  masters  of  vessels 
who  should  suffer  alien  passengers  to  land  without  giving 
bonds,  when  required  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  to 
indemnify  the  corpcHration  of  New  York  from  all  ex- 
pense and  charge  incurred  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  person  so  imported;  in  case  such  person 
should  within  two  years  become  chargeable  to  the  cor- 
poration.(a)  An  act  of  the  l^islature  requiring  the 
master  of  every  vessel  arriving  in  New  York  from  any 
foreign  port,  or  from  any  port  of  any  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States  other  than  New  York^  under  a  penalty 
prescribed  in  tlie  law»  to  make  a  report  in  writing  con^ 
taining  the  names,  ages,  and  last  legal  settlement  of 
every  person  whom  he  shall  have  received  on  board  the 
vessel  commanded  by  him  during  the  voyage — was  held 
not  to  be  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  of  police ;  and 
being  so,  it  was  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  state.(6) 

§  208.  In  the  case  last  cited,  it  was  held  that  the  state 
of  New  York  possessed  the  power  to  pass  such  a  law, 
anterior  to  the  federal  constitution*  In  support  of  this 
proposition  the  court  cited  the  language  of  Vattel:(c) 
<<  The  sovereign  may  forbid  the  entrance  of  his  territory 
either  to  foreigners  in  general,  or  in  particular  cases,  or 
to  certain  persons,  or  for  c^tain  particular  purposes^ 
according  as  he  may  think  it  advantageous  to  the  state/' 
^^  Since  the  lord  of  the  territory  may  whenever  he  thinks 


(a)  New  York  ▼.  Staples^  6  Cowen*8  R,  160. 

{h)  The  Mayor,  4^c,  of  N.  Y,  t.  Miln,  1 1  Pet.  R.  102. 

(c)  Book  3,  ch.  7,  sec.  04. 
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proper,  forbid  its  beiDg  entered,  he  has  no  doubt  a  power 
to  annex  what  condition  he  pleases  to  the  permiBsion  to 
enter,"(a)  The  act  was  intended  to  prevent  the  state 
being  burthened  by  an  influx  of  foreigners,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  paupers.  Such  an  object  was 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  state,  although  a 
portion  of  its  powers  had  been  surrendered  to  the  ge- 
neral government.  That  both  the  ends  and  the  means 
used  were  within  the  competency  of  the  state* 

§  209.  This  case  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
Brmon  v.  Hie  SCaie  of  Marj^nd,  asT  persons  are  not  the 
subject  of  commerce,  and  not  being  imported  goods,  tliey 
did  not  fall  within  the  reasoning  in  that  case  founded 
upon  the  construction  of  a  power  given  to  congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  the  prohibition  to  the  states 
from  imposing  a  duty  on  imported  goods*  The  court 
placed  their  decision  upon  the  ground  <'  That  a  state 
has  the  same  undeniable  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons  and  things,  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any 
foreign  nation,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surrendered 
or  restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  by  virtue  of  this,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
bounden  and  solenm  duty  of  a  state,  to  advance  the 
safety,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to 
provide  for  its  general  welfare,  by  any  and  every  act  of 
legislation  which  it  may  deem  to  be  conducive  to  these 
ends,  where  the  power  over  the  particular  subject,  or 
the  manner  of  its  exercise,  is  not  surrendered  or  re- 
strained in  tlie  manner  just  stated.  That  all  those  pow- 
ers which  relate  to  merely  municipal  legislation,  or  what 
may  perhaps  more  properly  be  called  intemal  police^  are 
not  thus  surrendered  or  restrained,  and  that  consequently, 
in  relation  to  those,  the  authority  of  a  state  is  complete, 
unqualified,  and  exclusive." 


(a)  Book  2,  cb.  8,  sec.  100. 
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§  210.  The  court  said,  that  if  it^ere  to  attempt  to 
define  statutes  which  came  within  this  ^description,  they 
should  say,  '<  that  every  law  came  within  this  description 
which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  of  a 
state,  or  any  individual  within  it,  whether  it  related  to 
their  rights  or  their  duties,  whether  it  respected  them  as 
men  or  as  citizens  of  the  state,  whether  in  their  public 
or  private  relatu)ns,  whether  it  related  to  rights  of  per- 
son or  of  property,  of  the  whcrfe  people  of  the  state  or 
any  individual  within  it,  and  whose  operation  was  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  state,  and  upon  the  persons 
and  things  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  that  the  mean- 
ing could  be  better  illustrated  by  exemplification,  than 
by  definition. 

§  211.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  a  statute  of  Ken- 
tucky or  1824  and  1828,  which  forbid  slaves  from  being 
carried  away  as  passengers  in  boats  on  the  Ohio  river, 
which  is  the  boundary  line  of  the  state,  did  not  conflict 
with  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  other  states,  nor  with 
the  free  and  common  use  of  that  river,  nor  with  the 
power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce.(a) 

§  212.  In  Coxe  v.  Hub  Staie,{b)  it  was  held,  that  an 
act  of  the  legislature  making  it  a  penal  offence  io  erect 
or  continue  any  obstruction  in  certain  navigable  streams, 
did  not  come  within  this  ccmstitutiiMial  power  secured  to 
congress  to  regulate  commerce.  It  was,  in  the  case  last 
cited,  held,  that  the  several  states  in  the  Union  were 
confederated  together  ibr  national  pmrposes,  yet  they 
were,  in  all  other  respects,  independent  sovereignties. 
They  retain  their  individual  sovereignty,  and  with  re- 
spect to  their  municipal  regulations  are  sovereign  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  independent  of  each  other 
and  of  the  federal  government,  except  so  far  as  those 


(a)  Church  v,  Chamherx^  3  Dana^a  Rep.  274. 
{b)  3  Blackford's  Indiana  Rep.  19. 
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sovereign  rights  and  powers  may  have  been  surrendered 
or  abridged  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  by  compact 
They  are  not  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  any  power 
belonging  to  free  and  independent  sovereignty,  except 
in  tliree  cases :  1st,  where  a  power  is  granted  in  exclu- 
sive terms  to  the  general  government ;  2d,  where  the 
states  were  expressly  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of 
any  power ;  and  3d,  where  a  power  is  granted  to  the 
general  government,  the  contemporaneous  exercise  of 
which  by  the  states  would  be  incompatible.  That  this 
statute  did  not  fall  under  either  of  these  heads.  That  it 
did  not  conflict  with  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate 
commerce.  That  congress  had  passed  no  act  controling 
state  legislation  over  those  streams,  and  it  was  enough 
that  no  such  act  had  been  passed.  That  so  long  as  the 
exercise  of  that  power  by  congress  lay  dormant,  and 
was  not  so  exerted,  it  could  not  control  or  restrain  state 
legislation;  and  even  if  the  United  States  had  so  exerted 
this  power,  it  would  only  control  and  restrain  such  state 
legislation  as  should  i^nflict  with  tlie  congressional  sta«- 
tutes.  To  oust  the  state  of  its  sovereign  right  to  legis* 
late  for  the  protection  of  those  streams,  by  punishing  per- 
sons obstructing  them,  and  removing  obstructions  when 
necessary,  it  must  be  expressly  shown  that  that  power 
had  been  expressly  surrendered  by  treaty,  grant,  or  com- 
pact, or  that  it  was  in  conflict  with  some  prohibitory 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  that 
its  exercise  was  incompatible  with  some  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  were  in  the  immediate 
exercise  of,  and  which  had  been  granted  to  that  govern- 
ment 

§  2 1 3.  In  Biddle  v.  Jhe  Cbmmontoeakh.(a)  it  was  held, 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  imposed  a  duty  on 


(a)  13  Serg.  &  Rawie,  405. 
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articles  of  foreign  merchandise  was  not  in  conflict  with 
this  clause  of  tlie  constitution.  That  the  act  in  question 
did  not,  in  any  manner,  relate  to  commerce  between  the 
several  states. 

§  214.  The  next  power  expressly  conferred  upon  con- 
gress is,  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  through- 
out the  United  States.  A  question  has  frequently  been 
raised,  whether  the  power  of  congress,  under  the  latter 
clause,  was  vested  exclusively  in  congress,  and  that  too, 
whether  congress  exerted  the  power  or  not.  The  doc- 
trine that  has  finally  obtained  on  this  subject  is,  that  this 
power  is  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  exclusive  in  con- 
gress. That  until  congress  exerts  the  power,  the  states 
are  at  liberty  to  exercise  it  in  its  full  extent,  with  the 
qualification,  however,  that  they  cannot  pass  insolvent 
or  bankrupt  laws  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation  of 
antecedent  contracts,  or  to  discharge  contracts  made  with 
a  citizen  of  another  state,  nor  any  contracts  made  in  an- 
other state.  But  when  congress  has  exerted  the  power, 
and  acted  upon  the  subject  to  the  extent  of  the  national 
legislation,  the  power  of  the  states  is  controlled  and  lim- 
ited, (a)  The  doctrine  has  been  fully  established,  that 
the  right  of  the  states  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  is  not  taken 
away  by  the  mere  grant  of  this  power  to  congress ;  it  is 
not  extinguished ;  it  is  only  suspended  by  the  enactment 
of  a  general  bankrupt  law.  The  repeal  of  such  a  law 
of  congress  does  not  confer  this  power  on  the  states ;  but 
it  removes  a  disability  to  its  exercise,  which  was  created 
by  congress  enacting  such  a  law.(6)  Just  as  soon  as  a 
bankrupt  act  is  passed  by  congress,  and  goes  into  effect. 


(a)  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  213,  et  seq.  Slurges  v.  Crowningshield^ 
4  Wheat.  122.  Boyle  ▼.  Zacharie,  6  Peters,  348.  Story  on  the  Con&titu- 
tion,  Yol.  iii.  p.  14,  ^^  1109,  1110. 

(b)  Sturges  t.  CrwoningshiM^  4  Wheat.  132. 
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it  ipso  facto  suspends  all  action  in  future  cases  arising 
under  state  insolvent  laws,  where  the  insolvent  persons 
are  within  the  purview  of  the  bankrupt  act.(a)  But  this 
rule  applies  only  to  future  cases,  that  is,  to  cases  where 
no  proceedings  under  any  state  insolvent  law  had  been 
instituted  before  the  act  of  congress  took  effect.  Differ- 
ent considerations  would  prevail  where  proceedings  under 
state  insolvent  laws  had  actually  been  commenced  before 
an  act  of  congress  on  this  subject  should  have  gone  into 
effect.  The  rule  itself  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
both  systems  cannot  be  in  operationor  apply  at  the  same 
time  to  tlie  same  persons*  And* where  the  state  and 
national  legislation  upon  the  same  subject  and  the  same 
persons  come  in  conflict,  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
law  must  prevail  and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  state 
laws.  (6)  In  the  case  last  cited,  Mr.  Justice  Story  says : 
"  In  the  case  of  Sturge^  v.  Crowningshield,  Mr.  Justice 
Washington  and  myself  were  of  opinion,  that  the  power 
to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  was  exclusively  vested  in  con- 
gress by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
no  state  could  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  or  an  insolvent  law 
having  the  effect  of  a  bankrupt  law,  where  it  discharged 
the  debtor  from  the  obligation  of  his  prior  contracts. 
Mr.  Justice  Todd  was  absent,  from  indisposition,  and 
therefore  did  not  act  in  the  case.  The  other  four  mem* 
bers  of  the  court  (constituting  a  majority)  concurred  in 
the  decision,  which  was  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  But  all  the  court  were  agreed,  that  when 
congress  did  pass  a  bankrupt  act  it  was  supreme,  and 
that  the  states  must  yield  to  it,  and  could  no  longer  ope- 
rate upon  persons  or  cases  within  the  piurview  of  such 
act.  The  enactment  of  such  an  act  suspended  the  state 
laws  on  the  same  subject,  and  created  a  disability  in  the 


(a)  Ex  parte  Eames,  3  Story's  R.  325.      (b)  lb. 
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states  to  exercise  powers  of  the  like  nature.  The  court 
weot  further,  and  asserted  that  the  bankrupt  act  of  1800, 
ch.  19,  had  that  very  operation,  except  so  far  as  the 
sixty«^rst  section  of  the  act  modified  or  allowed  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  by  the  states*  The  case  of  Ogden  v. 
Sa:mulers^{a)  fully  reco^ized  and  has  always  been  un- 
derstood to  confirm  and  settle  the  same  principle. 

§  215.  The  next  power  of  congress  is  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Tliis  power  under 
the  federal  constitution,  as  to  currency,  &c.,  is  exclusive 
in  congress,  and  not  only  so  under  this  clause,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  there  is  an  express  prohibition  to  the  states 
under  another  clause  in  the  constitution.  A  state  cannot 
do  that  which  the  federal  constitution  declares  it  shall 
not  do.  It  cannot  "  coin  money,"  nor  can  it  incorporate 
any  number  of  individuals ''and  authorize  them  to  coin 
money.  Such  an  act  would  be  as  much  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  as  if  money  were  coined  by  an  officer  of 
the  state,  under  its  authority.  The  act  being  prohibited 
it  cannot  be  done  directly  or  indirectly.(6)  But  as  it 
regards  the  latter  clause,  that  r^ating  to  weights  and 
measures,  congress  has  not  as  yet  ever  exercised  the 
power,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  legisla- 
tures possess  the  power  to  fix  their  own  weights  and 
measures,  (c) 

§  216.  Another  of  the  express  powers  of  congress  is, 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
ritite  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  thinks  this  power  also  one  exclusive  of  the  states, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  one  of  the  appropriate  means  to 


(a)  13  Wheat.  R.  213,  264,  269,  273.  276^278,  296,  311,  314. 
(Ji)  Briscoe  v.  The  Bank  of  ihc  Commomoecdlh  of  Kentucky^  1 1  Petera, 
257 ;  Bee  also  Fox  v.  The  State  of  Ohio^  5  Eloward,  410. 
(c)  Story,  ^1117. 

45  • 
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carry  into  effect  other  delegated  poweriL(a)  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  question  has  been  judicially  determined. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  power  conferred  upcm  congress 
by  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  of  the  e^hth  section,  t0 
wit,  "  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  c^ 
foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures," to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeitJag 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
does  not  prevent  a  state  from  passing  a  law  to  punish 
the  offence  of  circulating  counterfeit  coin  of  the  United 
States.  That  tlie  two  offences  of  counterfeitii^  the  coin 
and  passing  counterfeit  money  were  essentially  different 
in  their  character.  That  the  former  was  an  offence 
directly  against  the  government,  by  which  individuals 
might  be  affected;  the  latter  was  a  private  wrong  by 
which  the  government  might  be  remotely,  if  in  any  de^ 
gree,  reached.(6)  '^ 

§  217.  In  the  case  last  cited  it  was  contended,  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  such  a  statute  of  Ohio  was  repugnant  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  constitution,  which  in* 
vests  congress  witii  the  power  to  coin  money,  r^ulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  oif  counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of  the 
United  States;  that  these  clauses  embrace  not  only 
what  their  language  directly  import,  and  all  other  of- 
fences which  may  be  denominated  offences  against 
the  coin  itself,  such  as  counterfeiting,  scaling  or  chip* 
ping  it,  or  debasing  it  in  any  mode,  but  that  they 
embrace  other  offences,  such  as  frauds,  cheats,  or  impo- 
sitions between  man  and  man,  by  intentionally  circulat- 
ing or  putting  upon  any  person  a  base  or  simulated  coin. 
On  behalf  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  it  was  insisted,  that  tliis 
was  not  the  correct  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the 


(a)  Story,  $1118. 

(b)  Fm  ▼.  The  SiaU  of  Ohi^t  5  Uawu^,  410. 
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clauses  of  the  constitotioii  in  question,  either  by  a  natural 
and  philological  interpretation  of  their  language,  or  by 
any  real  necessity  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects ; 
and  that  if  any  act  of  congress  should  be  construed  as 
asserting  this  meaning  in  the  constitution,  and  as  claim- 
ing fiom  it  the  power  contended  for,  it  would  not  be  a 
law  pasted  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  nor  one  de- 
riving its  authority  regularly  from  that  instrument.  The 
court  held,  it  was  manifest  that  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  its  proper  signification,  was  limited  to  the 
facts,  or  to  the  faculty  in  congress  of  coining  and  of 
flftamping  the  standard  of  value  upon  what  the  govern- 
ment creates  or  shall  adopt,  and  of  punishing  the  offence 
of  producing  a  false  representation  of  what  may  have 
been  so  created  or  adopted.  The  imposture  of  passing 
a  false  coin,  creates,  produces,  or  alters  nothing ;  it  leaves 
the  legal  coin  as  it  was ;  it  affects  its  intrinsic  value  in 
no  wise  whatever.  The  criminality  of  the  act  consists 
in  obtaining  for  a  false  representative  of  the  true  coin 
that  for  which  the  true  coin  alone  is  the  equivalent. 
There  exists  an  obvious  difference  not  only  in  the  de- 
scription of  these  offences,  but  also  in  character.  The 
former  is  an  offence  directly  against  the  government,  by 
which  individuals  may  be  affected.  The  other  is  a  pri- 
vate wrong,  by  which  the  government  may  be  remotely, 
if  in  any  degree,  reached.  A  material  distinction  had 
been  recognized  between  the  offences  of  counterfeiting 
the  coin  and  of  passing  base  coin,  by  a  government 
which  may  be  deemed  sufficiently  jealous  of  its  autho- 
rity, sufficiently  vigorous  too  in  its  penal  code.  Thus  in 
England,  the  counter/eking  of  the  coin  is  made  high  trea- 
son, whether  it  be  uttered  or  not,. but  those  who  barely 
utter  false  money  are  neither  guilty  of  treason  nor  of  mis- 
prision for  treason.  If  A  counterfeit  the  gold  or  silver 
coin,  and,  by  agreement  before  such  counterfeiting,  B  is 
to  receive  and  vend  the  money,  he  is  an  aider  and  abet* 
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tor  to  the  act  itself  of  counterfeiting,  and  consequiratly  a 
principal  traitor  within  the  law.  It  would  follow  from 
these  views,  that  if  within  the  power  conferred  by  the 
clauses  of  the  constitution  above  quoted,  could  be  drawn 
the  power  to  punish  a  private  cheat  effected  by  the 
means  of  a  base  dollar,  that  power  certainly  could  not  he 
deduced  from  either  the  common  sense  or  the  adjudi- 
cated meaning  of  the  lai^age  used  in  the  constitution, 
or  from  any  apparent  or  probable  conflict  which  might 
arise  between  the  federal  and  state  authorities,  operating 
each  upon  these  distinct  characters  of  ofifence.  If  any 
such  conflict  could  be  apprehended,  it  must  be  from  some 
remote,  and  obscure,  and  scarcely  compreliensible  possi- 
bility, which  can  never  constitute  an  objection  to  a  just 
and  necessary  state  power.  The  punishment  of  a  cheat 
or  misdemeanor  practised  within  the  state,  and  against 
those  whom  she  is  bound  to  protect,  was  peculiarly  and 
appropriately  within  her  functions  and  duties,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  an  interference  with  those  duties  and 
functions  which  would  be  r^ular  or  justifiable.(a) 

.§  218.  The  next  grant  of  power  is,  "  To  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads."  There  has  not  as  yet,  as  we 
are  aware,  been  any  decision  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  power  is  exclusive  in  congress,  or  concur- 
rent in  the  states.  Some  deem  it  concurrent,  and  that 
upon  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution, 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  which  may  not  be 
exercised  by  both  governments  at  the  same  time,  without 
prejudice  or  interference.  But  Mr.  Rawle.  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  power  is  exclusive  in  congress,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  letters.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  deems  it  a  question  of  but  little  importance,  as  it 

^■^^■^■^— ^^™^-^  ■     '^  ■■  ■  aw^P^^^^fc^^i^        in         *i— ^i^— ^^i^M^^».— ^M  ■■■■      ■  ■  ■    i^^i^i^M^—^i^i— — ii^^«^^—i— ^n^i^ii^i— ^lati^a^^^^i^— Mii^i^M^i^i^ 

(a)  See  also  Chess  v.  Statct  1  Blackf.  198.  State  v.  Antonio^  3  Wheeler 
C.  C.  508.  Slate  t.  Tutt,  2  Bailey,  44.  While  y.  Vommonweallh,  4  Bin. 
418. 
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is  admitted  cm  all  sides,  Aat  it  can  be  exercised  only  in 
rabordination  to  the  power  of  coi^ess  eyen  if  it  be  con- 
enrrent  in  the  states ;  and  that  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  state  will  attempt  any  ex^ciae  of  the  power,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  without 
the  co-operation  of  congress.(a) 

§'219.  The  next  power  of  ccnagress  is,  "To  promote 
the  progress  of  science,  and  ibe  useful  arts,  i)y  securing 
for  limited  timeS)  to  authors  and  inv^oitors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries."  It 
has  not  yet  been  judicially  determined  whether  this 
power  is  exclusive  or  concurrent ;  but  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  states  may  legislate  upon  this  subject,  provi- 
ded their  acts  do  not  contravene  the  acts  of  congress  on 
the  same  subject,  and  there  is  but  litde  doubt  that,  ex- 
dusive  of  authors  and  inventors,  states  have  power  to 
grant  exclusive  rights  to  the  possessor  or  introducer  of 
an  art  or  invention  not  claimed  under  a  right  as  inventor^ 
but  introduced  from  abroad.(6) 

§  220,  The  next  power  of  congress  is,  "  To  constitute 
tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court."  This  power, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  of  necessity  be  exclusive,  as 
no  one  bot  the  federal  legislature,  acting  as  the  only 
legally  ccmstituted  legislative  body  of  the  Union  can  con- 
stitutionally create  a  judicial  tribunal  for  the  fecteral 
government,  of  which  it  is  the  only  l^ally  constituted 
representative,  so  far  as  its  creative  power  is  concerned. 

§  221.  The  next  pow^s  granted  to  congress  are: 
<^  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations." 
Whether  this  power  is  exclusive  or  concurrent,  is  not 
yet  determined.     "To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 


(a)  Story  on  Constitution,  sec.  1145. 

{b)  See  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  J.  R.  607. 
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marque  and  reprisal,  aod  make  roles  ccmoemhi^  cap- 
u  res  on  land  and  water."  This  pow«  must  be  regarded 
as  exelustve  in  congress,  and  so  far  as  declaring  war 
and  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal^  the  states 
are  expressly  prohibited  by  another  clause  in  the  etm* 
stitution.  ''  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy."  This 
clause  has  received  no  judicial  construetion.  "  To  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  This,  as  wdl  as  the  former,  probably 
may  be  regarded  as  exclusive. 

<<  To  provide  Ah*  callii^  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repd 
invasions*"  No  judicial  construction  has  been  put  on 
this  clause,  as  we  are  aware  of. 

§  222.  The  next  grant  of  power  is,  ^^  To  provkle  for 
organising,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia)  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  re* 
spectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  au- 
thority of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  congress."  It  is  supposed  that  where 
congress  does  not  exercise  (his  power  by  acting  under 
it,  the  power  is  ccmcurrent  in  the  states ;  and  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  might  act  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  sovereignty.  But  tke  governing  the  militia  when  in 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  must  be  construed 
as  exclusive*  State  courts-martial  may  inflict,  but  can- 
not add  to  or  diminish  the  punishment  inflicted  by  acts 
of  congress  upon  milita]:y  delinquents.(a) 

§  223.  The  next  grant  of  power  is,  ^'  To  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  i^hatsoever,  over  such 
district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  con- 


(a)  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  WbeaU  1 ;  Story  on  CooaU  aec.  1309,  and  oaaea 
there  cited. 
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gress,  beeoise  the  seat  of  gOTamment  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased,  by  the  conseat  of  the  l^slature  of  the  ^ate 
IB  Tvliicfa  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,'  and  other  needfol 
buildings."  Under  this  clause,  after  an  act  of  cession  to 
the  United  States,  the  jurisdietion  of  the  states  over  such 
territory  ceases;  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  places 
thus  ceded,  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  tbej  state,  and  can 
no  longer  exercise  any  civil  or  political  rights  under  the 
laws  of  the  state*  In  accordance  vrith  this  principle,  in 
the  case  of  Ihe  Cbmmomoeatih  v.  Ciary^{a)  it  was  held, 
that  the  courts  of  the  oommonwealth  could  not  take 
cognizance  of  offences  committed  upon  lands  in  the  town 
of  Springfield,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  ereetiiig  arsenals,  &c*,  to  which 
the  consent  of  the  comuR^nwealth  was  granted  by  the 
statute  of  1798.  The  court  in  that  case  held,  that 
although  the  consent  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  pur- 
efaase  of  this  territory  bjr  the  United  States  had  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  civil  and  criminal  process 
miglit  be  served  therein  by  officers  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  this  condition  was  made  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
territory  from  becoming  a  sanctuary  for  debtors  and 
criminals ;  and  that  from  the  subsequent  assent  of  the 
United  States  to  this  conditk>n,  evidenced  by  their  ma« 
kin^  the  purchase,  it  resulted  that  the  officers  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  executing  such  powers,  act  under  tiie 
authority  of  the  United  States :  that  no  oifences,  com* 
mitted  within  that  territory,  were  committed  against  the 
laws  of  that  commonwealth,  nor  could  such  offences  be 
punished  by  the  courts  of  the  oommonwealth,  unless 
congress  should  give  them  jurisdiction :  that  the  laws  of 


(a)  8  Mass.  R.  72« 
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the  coimnonwealth  had  no  force  withia  aueh  territory, 
and  that  the  inhabkaats  thereof  could  not  exercise  auy 
eiyil  or  political  privileges  uader  the  laws  of  Massachu* 
setts.  That  such  a  oonsequ^M^e  necessarily  feilowedy 
but  that  no  hardship  was  thereby  imposed  on  those  in* 
habitants,  because  they  were  not  interested  in  any 
elections  made  within  the  state ;  ncnr  were  they  held  to 
pay  any  taxes  imposed  by  its  authority,  nor  bound  by 
any  of  4ts  laws.(a) 

\  224.  In  the  case  of  Ihe  United  SkUes  y.  CbmeU,(b) 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  discussing  the  question  of  state 
jurisdiction  being  ousted,  says: — "The  constitution  of 
the  United  Stales  declares,  that  congress  shall  have 
power  to  exercise  exchmve  legislation^  in  all  cases  what* 
soever,  over  all  places  purchased  by  ihe  consent  of  the 
legidature  of  the  Uate  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  &c«  When,  therefore,  a  purchase  of 
lands  for  any  of  these  purposes  is  made  by  the  natiomd 
government,  and  the  state  legislature  has  given  its  con* 
sent  to  the  purchase,  the  lands  so  purchased  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  constitution,  ipaof(ictOy  fall  within  the  ex- 
clusive legislation  of  congress,  and  the  state  jurisdiction 
is  completely  ousted.^'  He  held  that  this  was  the  ne- 
cessary result,  for  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  attendant 
upon  exdusive  l^slation ;  and  the  consent  of  the  state 
legislature  was,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  constitution,  by 
which  all  the  states  were  bound,  and  to  which  all  were 
parties,  a  virtual  surrender  and  cession  of  its  sovereignty 
over  the  place.  That  it  was  under  the  like  terms  in  the 
same  clause  of  the  constitution,  that  exclusive  jurisdic* 
tion  was  now  exercised  by  congress  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  that  if  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  exclusive 
legislation  -did  not  imply  the  same  thing,  the  state  could 


(a)  See  alao,  1  Haifa  Journal  of  JuriaprudcQce,  53. 
iji)  2  Maaon'a  R.  63. 
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not  cede,  nor  the  United  States  accept  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  the  clause,  any  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
But  if  there  has  been  no  cession  by  the  state  of  the 
place,  although  it  has  been  constantly  occupied  and  used 
under  purchase  or  otherwise  by  the  United  States  for  a 
fort,  or  arsenal,  or  other  constitutional  purpose,  the  state 
jurisdiction  remains  complete  and  perfect.  This  rule 
was  held  in  the  case  of  TM  People  v.  Godfrey ^a)  and 
in  the  case  cited  from  Pennsylvania.(6)  In  the  case  of 
Godfrey,  Uie  court  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  of  a 
murder  committed  by  one  soldier  upon  another  within 
Niagara  fort. 

§  225.  A  question  has  been  made  as  to  what  was  the 
effect  of  tlie  proviso  or  reservation  usually  annexed  to 
the  consent  of  the  state,  that  all  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cess, issued  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  might  be 
executed  on  the  lands  so  ceded  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
cession  had  not  been  made.  This  question,  it  will  be 
perceived,  was  collaterally  considered  in  the  case  above 
cited  from  Massachusetts.(c)  It  also  came  under  conside- 
ration in  the  case  of  TI\a  United  Stales  v.  ComeU.{d) 
In  that  case  it  was  contended,  that  the  state  retained  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  place.  The  court  under 
this  point  proceeded  to  consider  the  true  intent  and 
effect  of  such  a  proviso.  It  held,  that  in  its  terms  it  did 
not  contain  any  reservation  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  or 
legislation.  That  it  provided  only  that  civil  and  criminal 
process,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  which 
must  of  course  be  for  acts  done  within  and  cognizable 
by  the  state,  might  be  executed  within  the  ceded  lands, 
notwithstanding  tlie  cession :  that  not  a  word  was  said  ' 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  it  was  intended  that 


>^MM 


(a)  17  J.  R.  235.  (c)  8  Mass.  R.  73. 

(6)  1  Hairs  Jour.  53.  (i)  3  Mason's  R.  65. 
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the  states  should  have  a  right  to  punish  for  acts  done 
within  the  ceded  lands :  that  the  whole  apparent  object 
was  answered  by  considering  the  clause  as  meant  to  pre- 
vent these  lands  from  becoming  a  sanctuary  for  fugitives 
from  justice,  for  acts  done  within  the  acknowledged  ju- 
risdiction of  the  state :  tliat  there  was  nothing  incom- 
patible in  this  with  the  exclusive  sovereignty  or  juris- 
diction of  one  state,  that  it  should  permit  another  state 
in  such  cases  to  execute  its  processes  within  its  limits : 
that  a  cession,  or  exclusive  jurisdiction,  might  well  bo 
made  with  a  reservation  of  a  right  of  this  nature,  which 
operated  only  as  a  condition  annexed  to  the  cession,  and 
as  an  agreement  of  a  new  sovereign. to  permit  its  free 
exercise  as  qtwad  hoc,  his  own  process :  that  this  was  the 
light  in  which  it  had  been  viewed  in  the  case  of  Clary,(a) 
and  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  view  of  the 
clause  comported  entirely  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
the  parties,  and  gave  effect  to  acts  which  might  other- 
wise be  construed  as  entirely  nugatory :  that  it  might  be 
well  doubted  whether  congress  was  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  at  liberty  to  purchase  lands  for  forts,  &c., 
with  the  consent  of  the  state  legislature  where  such 
consent  was  so  qualified,  that  it  would  not  justify  the 
exclusive  legislation  of  congress  there :  that  it  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  proviso 
left  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  lands  thus 
ceded  in  the  United  States. 

§  226.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  congress,  in  exercising 
powers  of  exclusive  legislation  over  a  ceded  place  or  dis- 
trict, unite  the  powers  of  general  with  those  of  local 
legislation.  The  power  of  local  legislation  comes  with  it, 
as  an  incident  to  the  right,  to  make  that  power  effectual. 
Congress  exercises  that  particular  local  power,  like  all 


(a)  8  Man.  R.  73. 
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its  other  powers,  in  its  high  character  as  the  legislature 
of  the  Union,  and  its  general  power  may  come  in  aid  of 
these  local  powers.  It  is  therefore  competeot  for  con- 
gress to  try  and  punish  an  offender  for  an  offence  com-* 
raitted  within  one  of  these  local  districts,  in  a  place  not 
within  such  jurisdiction,  and  to  provide  for  the  pursuit 
and  arrest  of  a  criminal  escaping  from  one  of  those  dis« 
tricts  after  committing  a  felony  there,  or  to  punish  a 
person  for  concealing  out  of  the  district  a  felony  commit- 
ted within  it.(a) 

§  227«  The  next  power  granted  to  congress  is,  '^  To 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  forgoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  govern** 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  offi- 
cer thereof."  In  the  case  of  Mc  CuUoch  v,  Ihe  Slate  of 
Marylandy(b)  it  was  decided,  that  under  this  clause  of 
the  constitution  congress  had  power  to  incorporate  a 
bank.  That  the  power  of  establishing  a  corporation 
was  not  a  distinct  sovereign  power  or  end  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  only  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  other 
powers  which  are  sovereign*  Whenever  it  becomes  an 
appropriate.means  of  exercising  any  of  the  powers  given 
by  the  constitution  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  it 
may  be  exercised  by  that  government.  That,  if  a  cer^ 
tain  means  to  carry  into  efS^t  any  of  the  powers  ex-* 
pressly  given  by  the  constitution  to  the  government  of 
the  Union,  be  an  appropriate  measure,  not  prohilnted  by 
the  constitution,  the  degree  of  its  necessity  is  a  question 
of  l^islative  discretion,  not  of  judicial  cognizance.  In 
the  case  of  The  United  States  v.  Fi8key{c)  it  was  held, 
that  the  power  of  congress  to  give  the  priority  to  debts 


(a)  1  Kent's  Com.  430.  (c)  S  Cf  aoch,  3dS, 

(6)  4  Wheat.  316. 
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due  to  the  United  States,  is  claimed  under  the  authority 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any 
department  thereof.  ''  Congress  must  possess  the  choice 
of  means  and  must  be  empowered  to  use  any  means 
which  are. in  fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power 
granted  by  the  constitution.  It  is  under  the  same  im- 
plied authority,  that  the  United  States  have  any  right 
even  to  sue  in  their  own  courts ;  for  an  express  power 
is  no  where  given  in  the  constitution,  though  it  is  ctearly 
implied  in  that  part  respecting  the  judicial  power.  And 
congress  may  not  only  authorize  suits  to  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  any 
artificial  person  (such  as  the  post-master  general)  or  na«< 
tural  person  for  their  benefit  Indeed,  all  the  usual 
benefits  appertaining  to  a  permnal  sovereign  in  relation 
to  contracts,  and  suing  and  enforcing  rights,  so  far  as 
they  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, belong  to  the  United  States,  as  they  do  to  other 
sovereignties.  The  right  of  making  contracts  and  insti- 
tuting suits  is  an  incident  to  the  general  rights  of  sove- 
reignty ;  and  the  United  States  being  a  body  politic,  may, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  constitutional  powers  confided 
to  it,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  proper  de- 
partment to  which  those  powers  are  confided,  enter  into 
contracts  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  appropriate  to  the 
just  exercise  of  those  powers,  and  enforce  the  observance 
of  them  by  suits  and  judicial  process." 

§  228.  We  have  thus  far  considered  the  clauses  of  the 
federal  constitution  containing  express  grants  of  powers 
to  congress,  and  the  judicial  decisions  under  them,  and 
incidentally  the  limitations  upon  the  state  sovereignties 
arising  out  of  those  grants.  We  are  in  the  next  place 
to  consider  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Union,  under  express  prohibitions  found  in 
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the  same  instrument.  It  is  provided  that  "  the  immigra- 
tion or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son." This  limitation  of  the  powers  of  congress  has  now 
expired  by  its  own  limitation^  hence  no  question  will  be 
likely  to  arise  under  it. 

§  229.  "  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  This  clause  was  in- 
troduced into  the  constitution  as  one  essential  to  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  The  necessity  and  importance  of 
such  a  writ  has  been  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed 
by  the  learned  commentator  on  English  law,  who  says : 
"  to  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate 
his  estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross 
and  notorious  an  act  of  despotism  as  must  at  once  con* 
vey  the  alarm  of  tjnranny  throughout  the  kingdom.  But 
confinement  of  the  person  by  secretly  hurrying  him  to 
the  jail,  where  his  sufTerings  are  unknown  and  forgotten 
is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  force.  The  writ  which  it 
was  the  design  of  this  clause  to  secure  is  that  known  to 
the  common  law  as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjici' 
eTidum,  which  is  directed  to  one  detaining  .another,  com- 
manding the  production  of  the  person  detained,  and  the 
cause  of  such  caption  and  detention,  adjiciendum,  subji" 
ciendum,  et  recipiendum^  to  do,  submit,  and  receive  what- 
ever the  court  or  officer  awarding  such  writ  should  con- 
sider in  that  behalf. 

4  230.  "  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  fajcto  law 
shall  be  passed."  The  first  question  which  arises  under 
this  clause  is,  what  is  to  be  considered  as  a  bill  of  attain- 
der within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.    A  bill  of  attain* 
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der,  as  understood  in  England,  is  a  special  act  of  parlia« 
ment  which  inflicts  capital  punishment  upon  persons 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  crimes,  and  that  without 
any  conviction  by  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals.  Wood* 
deson  says  "  such  acts  of  the  supreme  power  are  wiUi  U0 
called  bills  of  attainder  which  are  capital  sentences, 
and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  which  inflict  a  milder 
degree  of  punishment.  In  these  instances  the  l^idature 
assume  judicial  magistracy,  weighing  the  enormity  of 
the  charge  and  the  proof  in  support  of  it,  and  then  de*^ 
ciding  the  political  necessity  and  moral  fitness  of  the 
penal  jucigment."(a)  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in 
ICngland  a  distinction  was  made  between  bills  of  attain** 
der  and  bills  called  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  The 
former  inflicting  capital  punishment,  the  other  a  milder 
one  than  death.  But  the  word  as  used  in  this  clause  ot 
the  constitution  has  been  held  to  include  not  only  a  bill 
of  attainder  as  understood  in  England,  but  also  all  bills 
which  there,  would  be  regarded  as  bills  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties. In  Fletcher  v.  Peckj(b)  the  court  say  :  "  A  bill  of 
attainder  may  affect  the  life  of  an  individusJ  or  may  con* 
fiscate  his  property,  or  may  do  both.  In  this  form  the 
power  of  the  legislature  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
individuals  is  expressly  restrained. 

§  231.  The  second  question  which  arises  for  con- 
sideration under  this  clause  is,  what  is  an  '^  ear  post 
facto'^  law,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution? 
The  meaning  to  be  given  to  this  in  a  literal  sense  would 
be,  a  law  passed  after  the  act  is  done.  In  a  compre^ 
hensive  sense,  the  term  '^  ex  past  facto  lawj^  embraces 
all  retrospective  laws,  or  laws  governing  or  control!* 
ing  past  transactions,  whether  they  are  of  a  civil  or  crim* 
inal  nature*  Laws,  however,  which  mitigate  the  charac- 
ter or  punishment  of  a  crime  already  committed  may  not 


(a)  d  Woodd.  1.  41,  p.  371.  (h)  6  Cnnch,  138. 
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fall  within  the  prohibition  contained  in  this  clause,  for 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  citizen.  Ex  post  facto  laws  relate 
only  to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings,  which  impose 
punishments  or  forfeitures,  and  not  to  civil  proceedings, 
which  affect  private  rights  retrospectively.  In  the  case 
of  Fisher  v,  Peck^{a)  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  says ;  "  An  ex  post  facto 
law  is  one  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed." 
In  the  case  of  Odder  v.  BiUl,(b)  Chase,  Justice,  in  de- 
livering the  opinion,  defines  ex  post  facto  laws  to  be,  1st, 
Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before  the  passing 
of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  crimi- 
nal, and  punishes  the  action.  2.  Evfery  law  that  aggra- 
vates a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was  when 
committed.  3.  Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment 
and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed 
to  the  crime  when  committed.  4.  Every  law  that  alters 
the  l^al  rules  of  evidence,  and  receives  less  or  different 
testimony  than  the  law  required  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence,  in  order  to  convict  the  offender. 
§  232.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  a  note  to  2 
Peters,  681,  in  the  exposition  of  this  phrase  in  the  con- 
stitution, in  reviewing  this  case,  attempts  to  show,  that  ex 
post  facto  laws  include  not  only  those  which  relate  to 
criminal  or  penal  statutes,  but  also  to  statutes  affecting 
civil  rights,  he  says:  " The  case  of  a  legislature  declar- 
ing a  void  deed  to  be  a  valid  deed,  is  a  striking  one  to 
show,  both  that  the  prohibition  to  pass  laws  violating 
the  obligation  of  contracts  is  not  a  sufficient  protection 
to  private  rights,  and  that  the  policy  and  reason  of  the 
prohibition  to  pass  laws  violating  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, is  not  a  sufficient  protection  to  private  rights,  and 


(a)  6  Cranch)  87  -,  9  Peter's  Con.  Rep.  308. 

(b)  S  Dallas,  380. 
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that  tlie  policy  and  reason  of  the  prohibition  to  pass  an 
ex  postfdcto  law,  does  extend  to  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
cases,  the  restriction  not  to  pass  ex  post  facto  laws  could 
not  be  limited  to  criminal  statutes  without  restricting;  liie 
protection  of  the  constitution  to  bounds,  that  would  im- 
port a  positive  absurdity."  "  Many  statutes  have  a  retro- 
spective  operation,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
included  in  this  constitutional  prohibition.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  all  acts  legalizing  past  proceedings;  all 
acts  of  relief,  or  pardon,  or  indemnity ;  all  acts  which 
mitigate  the  malignity  of  an  offence,  or  mollify  the  rigor 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
enumerated.  These  are  all  retrospective,  but  are  not  in 
the  constitutional  sense  ex  past  facto.  The  words,  "  ex 
postfacto,^^  have  a  definite,  technical  signification.  The 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  prohibition  is,  that  the 
legislature  shall  not  pass  any  law,  after  a  fact  done  by 
any  citizen,  which  shall  have  relation  to  that  fact,  so  as 
to  punish  that  which  was  innocent  when  done,  or  to  add 
to  the  punishment  of  that  which  was  criminal,  or  to 
increase  the  malignity  of  a  crime,  or  to  re^ench  the 
rules  of  evidence,  so  as  to  make  conviction  more  easy. 
This  definition  of  an  ex  post  fajcto  law  is  sanctioned  by 
long  usage.  The  words  had  acquired  an  established, 
definite,  technical  signification,  long  before  British  juris- 
prudence was  known,  or  the  English  language  spoken 
in  America.  In  this  sense  the  words  have  been  used 
and  understood  by  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  and 
jurists,  both  here  and  in  England." 

§  233.  His  view,  however,  as  regards  civil  rights, 
is  overruled  by  the  whole  current  of  decisions  on 
this  subject*  Judge  Chase  in  the  case  above  dted, 
says  : — '<  If  the  prohibition  against  making  '  ex  post 
facto^  laws  was  intended  to  secure  personal  rights 
from  being  affected  or  injured  by  such  laws,  and 
tlie  prohibition   is  sufficiently  extensive  for  tliat  ob- 
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jecty  the  other  featraints  enua^rated  were  urmeoesMry^ 
and  th^efore  improper,  for  both  are  retrospective.'' 
Judge  Iredell  also  says :  "  The  policy,  the  xeason  and 
humanity  of  the  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  ciyil 
cases,  to  cases  diat  merely  afiect  the  private  property  of 
dtilsens."  The  courts  of  New  York  have  held  that  the 
term  ex  fast  facto  law,  in  this  clause  of  the  constitution, 
applies  only  to  criminal  cases,  (a)  The  same  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  reeognii^d  in  the  case  of  Oairk  v. 
CXarA:.(6)  Speaking  of  a  law  relating  to  divorce,  the 
court  say :  ^'  If  the  proceedings  for  a  divorce  were  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  a  crimmal  code,  and  the  divorce  itself 
a  punishment,  a  retrospective  law  for  that  purpose  would 
he  an  er  poet  facto  law^  and  thus  clearly  void."  In  the 
case  of  Strong  r.  The  8tate,{c)  it  was  held,  that  the 
tenn  "  tx  poetfaOo  law^^^  literally  means  any  law  which 
relates  to  and  apentm  upon  a  fiict  which  existed  prior 
to  its  enactment.  This  sense  of  the  words  is  too  large 
and  indefinite  to  be  recmved  as  the  sense  in  which  they 
weie  used  and  miderstood  by  the  framers  of  our  consti- 
tution. That  the  objection  of  ex  poetfado  law,  applies 
only  to  laws  req[)ecting  crimes,  has  been  repeatedly  held 
in  Massachusetts.(d)  In  one  case,  Chief  Justice  Parker 
speaking  of  such  laws  says :  ^<  It  is  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  a  free  government,  that  a  law 
should  operate  retrospectively,  so  as  to  make  an  act 
criminal  which,  at  the  time  when  it  was  done^was  inno- 
cent ;  and  if  the  legislature  should  pass  such  a  law,  the 
court  might,  perhaps,  decide  that  it  was  passed  by  mis- 
take, even  if  we  had  no  constitution  prohibiting  the  enact- 
ment o(  ex  post  facto  laws.  But  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stales  which  is  of  paramount 


(a)  Dash  ▼.  Van  Kleek,  7  J.  R.  477.     (c)  1  Blackf.  103. 

(*)  10  N.  H.  380.  (rf)  Lock  w.  Dane,  0  Mass.  R.  363. 
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authority  to  prevent  any  state  from  passing  such  laws,  so 
that  without  resorting  to  fundamental  principles,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  say  that  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  ear  post  faOo^  is  not  law."  The  general 
nBtweofeapast/aeto  laws  is  to  make  acts  criminal  which, 
at  the  time  when  they  w^^e  done,  were  innocent,  and 
which  had  not  been  made  an  offence  by  any  previous 
law.(a) 

§  234.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  autliorities  upon 
this  point,  as  we  apprehend  that  the  authorities  cited 
fully  establish  the  position  that  ex  posi  facto  laws  are  to 
be  considered  only  such  as  rdate  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings.   Indeed,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  cites  no  authority  in 
this  country  directly  decisive  of  a  dilSerent  view  of  this 
.  rule,  but  seeks  mainly  to  show  that  the  cases  relied 
upon  in  support  of  a  different  rule  have  not  necessarily 
determined  this  question,  and  that  the  phrase  ^^  ex  po«t 
facU>^^  is  not  confined  in  its  ordinary  signification  to 
criminal  law  or  criminal  statutes,  admits  of  positive  de* 
monstration.    His  argument  of  this  question  is  certainly 
one  of  great  force,  and  logical,  well  worthy  perusal  and 
ocmsideration.    We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  it  has 
ever  been  judicially  adopted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  authoritative,  so  as  to  change  the  construction^ 
already  adverted  to.     There  are  numerous  cases  in  the 
books  where  the  distinction  between  retrospective  and 
ex  post  facto  laws  are  clearly  recognized.     We  shall,  in 
this  connection,  advert  to  several  decisions  of  courts 
which  have  held  certain  laws  of  state  legislatures  not  to 
be  ex  post  facto  laws,  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution prohibiting  such  laws* 

§  235.  It  has  been  held,  that  the  legislature  may  pass 
laws  altering,  modifying,  or  talking  away  remedies  for 
the  recovery  of  debts,  without  incurring  a  violation  of 


(a)  Ros$'  Casif  d  Pick.  169. 
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the  provisicMQ  of  the  coQstitution  which  forbids  the  pa»- 
8«ge  of  ex  jhM  facto  laws.(a)  In  Strong  v.  The.  State,(b) 
it  was  held,  that  under  the  statute  of  Indiana  which 
changed  the  punishment  for  perjury  from  whipping  to 
ccmfinement  in  the  penitentiary,  a  person  guilty  of  per- 
jury when  the  farmer  punishment  was  inflicted  might 
be  convicted  after  the  statute  took  effect,  and  be  pun- 
ished by  the  latter  punishment;  and  that  the  statute 
making  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  punishment  was 
not  ex  pqst/acto^  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
in  the  cbnstitution.  The  court  in  that  case  say :  "  Can 
a  man  be  sentenced  to  a  punishment  different  from  that 
which  existed  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed  ? 
It  is  insisted  he  cannot*  And  why^  cannot  this  be  done  ? 
The  legislature  has  power  to  enact  laws  prescribing 
when  and  where,  and  in  what  manner  crimes  shall  be 
punished.  The  legislature  has  made  the  statute  under 
consideration.  It  has  said  that  it  shall  take  effect  from 
a  certain  time ;  and  that  from  and  after  that  time,  all 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  which,  under  the  then  exist- 
ing laws,  would  subject  them  to  the  punishment  pf 
stripes,  shall,  in  lieu  of  stripes,  be  confined  in  the  state 
prison.  The  business  of  a  judicial  tribunal  is  not  to 
make  or  alter  the  law,  but  to  declare  what  the  law  is ; 
and  we  cannot  justify  ourselves  in  saying,  that  the  cir- 
euit  court  has  committed  an  error  in  deciding  agreeably 
to  legislative  authority,  unless  it  is  evident  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  legislature  has  transcended  its  constitu«- 
tional  powers.  To  the  constitutifm  alone  we  are  to 
look  for  a  limit  to  legislative  authority.  The  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  whence  we  have  derived  our  first  ideas 
of  legislative  as  well  as  of  judicial  authority,  has  claimed 


(a)  Evans  ▼.  Montgomery^  4  Wotta  ^  Serg.  218. 

[b)  1  Blackf.  103. 
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and  in  many  instances  has  exercised  the  power  of  enact- 
ing laws  calculated  to  entrap  tlie  subject,  and  expose 
him  to  capital  or  other  puniskm^it  fi»r  actions  which, 
at  the  time  of  their  performance,  were  perfectly  innotient, 
or  to  inflict  greater  punishments  for  acts  already  crifmnal, 
than  were  by  law  annexed  to  such  offences  at  the  time 
they  were  committed.  By  the  enactment  of  such  sta- 
tutes, the  most  faithful  subjects  of  that  kingdom  have 
been  sacriftced,  and  in  times  of  internal  commotion  and 
political  persecution,  the  blood  of  innocent  victims  has 
been  made  to  smoke  on  the  altar,  as  an  oblation  to  the 
malignant  passions  of  men  in  power.  The  frameits  of 
our  constitution  knowing  these  facts,  wisely  provided  a 
limit  to  legislative  power*  In  the  18th  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution  it  is  provided  that  no  ^'  ex 
post  facto  law  shall  be  made."  If  the  statote  under  con- 
«ideration  is  not  prohibited  by  this  clause  of  our  consti- 
tution, it  is  nowhere  prohibited  in  that  instrnment 
Many  statutes  have  a  retrospective  operation,  which  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  included  in  this  constitutional 
p/ohibition.  Of  this  description  are  all  acts  legalizing 
past  proceedings ;  all  acts  of  relief,  of  pardon  or  indem- 
nity ;  all  acts  which  mitigate  the  malignity  of  an  offeneei 
or  mollify  the  rigor  of  the  criminal  law,  and  many  others 
which  might  be  enumerated.  These  are  all  retrospec* 
tive,  but  are  not  in  the  constitutional  sense,  '^'ejr  post 
factoj^  It  held  that  the  statute  was  not  ex  po^/aOo^  for 
the  reasons  that  it  did  not  create  a  new  offence,^  did  not 
increase  the  malignity  of  that  whidi  before  was  an  of- 
fence, did  not  change  the  rules  of  evidence,  so  as  to  ren- 
der conviction  more  easy,  did  not  increase  the  punish- 
ment of  that  which  was  criminal  before  its  enactment. 

§  236.  In  the  case  of  Rm,{a)  it  was  held,  that  if  a 
statute  add  a  new  punishment,  or  increase  an  old  one, 


(a)  9  Pick.  109. 
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for  an  offence  committed  before  its  passage,  such  an  act 
would  be  expo«t  facto.  That  a  party  ought  to  know  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  offence  the  whole  ^Uent  of 
the  punishment,  for  it  might  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
ealeulation,  whether  he  will  commit  the  offence  in  view 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  In  this  case  it  was 
held,  "  The  provision  in  the  act  of  1817,  c.  176,  §  5,  that 
where  a  person  has  been  -  convicted  of  a  crime  punisha- 
ble by  confinement  to  hard  labor,  he  shall  upon  convic- 
tion of  another  ofience  punishable  in  like  manner,  be 
sentenced  to  a  punishment  in  addition  to  the  one  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  this  last  offence,  was  not  expMfocto^ 
when  applied  to  a  case  in  which  the  second  offence  was 
eommitted,  after  the  passing  of  the  statute.  It  might  be 
otherwise,  however,  if  applied  where  the  second  offence 
was  committed  before  the  statute  was  passed.  The 
court  say,  ^  if  this  is  an  additional  punishment  to  an  offence 
committed  after  tiie  passing  of  the  statute,  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  court  upon  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  certain 
ikcts,  the  statute  is  not  ex  post  foiOo.  As  if  a  law  was 
made,  that  a  person  under  a  certain  age  committing  a 
crime  should  receive  a  mild  punishment,  and  that  a  per- 
son over  that  age,  committing  a  crime,  should  be  pun- 
ished severely ;  and  further,  that  if  it  should  be  found, 
aft»  the  mild  punishment  had  been  awarded,  that  the 
culprit  was  over  the  age  prescribedy  the  severe  punish- 
m»t  should  be  inflicted,  this  would  not  be  ex  post  facto^ 
because  the  extent  of  punishment  was  declared  before 
the  olSGmce  was  committed.  The  statute  might  perhaps 
have  been  intended  to  operate  on  criminals  already  in 
prison,  and  some  informations  were  accordingly  filed  in 
cases  of  that  sort.  Bat  this  objection  was  made,  and 
two  judges,  at  nisi  prius^  were  of  opinion  that  the  sta- 
tute could  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  such  cases.  On 
recurring  to  St.  1804,  c.  143,  §  3,  it  will  be  found  to  con* 
tain  a  provision  similar  in  effect  to  the  statute  in  ques* 
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tion ;  and  its  being  acquiesced  in  for  twenty  years  fur* 
nishes  strong  evidence  of  its  being  correct  in  principle. 
Ttie  statute  alluded  to  provides,  that  if  any  person  bay- 
ing been  before  convicted  of  larceny,  shall  afterwards 
commit  another  larceny,  he  shall  be  punished  more  se- 
verely than  if  he  had  not  previously  committed  the  like 
offence.  The  punishment  is  enhanced  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  culprit.  So  the  same  statute  provides,  that  if 
the  same  person  shall  be  convicted  at  the  same  term  of 
three  distinct  offences,  he  shall  receive  a  more  severe 
punishment  The  same  objection  would  apply  in  these 
cases,  as  much  as  in  the  one  under  consideration ;  that 
the  culprit  was  punished  because  he  committed  prior 
offences,  and  that  he  was  punished  anew  for  those 
offences.  But  in  our  view  the  punishment  is  for  the 
last  offence  committed,  and  it  is  rendered  more  severe 
in  consequence  of  the  situation  into  which  the  party  had 
previously  brought  himself."  It  has  also  been  held,  that 
a  statute  creating  a  new  court,  or  conferring  a  new  juris- 
diction, or  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  powers  of  an 
existing  court,  is  not  an  ex  pogt  facto  law.(a)  These  de- 
cisions proceed  upon  the  ground  that  such  courts  have 
no  vested  constitutional  rights  which  cannot  be  limited 
or  defined  by  the  legislative  power.  That  hence  the 
l^slature  has  the  right  to  mould  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
courts  at  its  will,  provided  it  does  not  invade  the  sanc- 
tuary of  any  other  constitutional  provision ;  hence  may 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  power  and  duty  of  eourts  and 
magistrates.  That  all  this  authority,  if  not  expressly 
given,  would  necessarily  result  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  legislative  power.  All  public  officers  impliedly  con- 
sent to  alterations  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  offi- 


(a)  Wales  T.  Belcher,  3  Pick.   508.      Commonwealth  t.   PhiHps,   11 
Pick.  28. 
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date,  provided  the  public  deem  it  expedient  to  introduce 
a  change»(a) 

§  237.  The  next  restriction  upon  the  power  of  congress 
is,  ^'  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before 
directed  to  be  taken.''  The  questions  arising  under  this 
clause  have  already  been  considered,  as  well  as  those 
arising  under  the  next,  which  is  as  follows :  "  No  tax  or 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state* 
No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revienae  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  another, 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another." 

§  23&  The  remaining  clause  in  this  article  of  the  con- 
stitution has  not,  as  we  are  aware,  ever  received  any  judi- 
cial construction ;  it  is  as  follows :  ^^  No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

§  239.  The  next  restriction  upon  the  power  of  con- 
gress is  as  follows:  '^ Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

§  240.  There  are  also  certain  constitutional  restric- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  congress  arising  by  implication, 
owing  to  the  repugnance  of  particular  acts  to  other 
clauses  in  the  constitution.  It  has  been  held,  that  con- 
gress cannot  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  powers  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  courts  ordained  and  esta- 
blished by  itself;  and  that  no  part  of  the  criminal  juris- 

(a)  Merril  t.  Sherbun,  I  N.  H.  2iX 
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diction  of  the  United  States  can,  consistently  with  the 
constitution,  be  delegated  to  the  state  tribunals.  The 
reason  for  this  decision  seems  to  be,  that  the  state  courts 
were  rwt  ordained  or  estcMialied  by  congress^  and  were 
not  amenable  to  that  body.  That  the  judiciary  of  a 
state  is  a  constituent  part  of  another  and  independent 
sovereignty,  from  which  they  receive  their  authority  and 
support,  whose  laws  they  aref  bound  to  execute*  But 
they  are  under  no  such  obligation  to  the  United  States, 
whose  laws  they  are  bound  to  obey  as  citizens,  but  not 
to  execute  as  niagistrates.(a)  And  that  the  constitution 
declares  that,  ^'  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  or 
establish. 

§  241.  We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  powers  of  congress,  and  the  limitations  on  those 
powers  contained  in  the  federal  constitution.  In  the  next 
place  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  restrictions  laid 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states  under  the 
federal  constitution.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  out- 
set, that  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendm^its  to  the 
constitution  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  '^  the  powers 
not  del^ated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  we  reserved  to  the 
states  respectivdy,"  or  to  the  people.  By  the  10th  sec- 
tion of  article  1,  of  the  constitution  it  is  expressly  de« 
dared,  "  No  state  shall  eater  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or 
confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  attain- 
der or  ex  post' facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility."   Thus  far  the 


(a)  Ely  ▼.  Peek,  7  Day  R.  343.     Mariin  t.  Hunter's  Lessees,  1  Wheal. 
U.  304, 330. 
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prohibition  upon  the  states  is  absolute  and  iinquali* 
fied. 

§  242.  We  have  already  considered,  incidentally^ 
under  the  head  of  the  powers  of  congress,  the  decisions 
as  it  regards  the  coining  of  money  and  the  passing  of 
bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  lavrs,  and  the  nature 
of  those  laws,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  those  restrictions.  There  has  not,  as 
we  are  aware j  been  any  judicial  construction  in  rer 
gard  to  that  part  of  this  section  which  relates  to  treaties, 
alliances  or  confederations,  or  letters  of  marque,  repri- 
sals, &c.  A  treaty  is,  in  its  nature,  a  contract  between 
two  natiofts,  and  not  a  legislative  act,  strictly  speaking ; 
yet  it  does  not  generally  effect  itself,  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished, especially  so  fkr  as  its  object  is  infra  terri* 
torial,  but  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  where  either  of  the 
parties  engage  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty 
addresses  itself  to  the  political  power  of  the  state,  and  it 
most  be  executed  through  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government. 

§  243.  The  only  class  of  restrictions  contained  in  tliis 
section  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert  under  this 
head,  are  those  which  relate  to  emitting  bills  of  credit, 
making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay* 
ment  of  debts,  and  acts  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. 1st,  what  are  bills  of  credit,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  clause  of  the  constitution  ?  In  its  enlarged  and 
perhaps  liberal  sense,  the  term  ^*  bills  of  credit,"  may 
comprehend  any  instrument  by  which  a  state  engages  to 
pay  money  at  a  future  day ;  thus  including  a  certificate 
given  for  money  borrowed.  But  the  language  of  the 
constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  prevented, 
equally  limit  the  interpretation  of  the  term.  The  word 
"  emit,"  is  never  employed  in  describing  those  contracts 
by  which  a  state  binds  itself  to  pay  money  at  a  future 
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day,  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  borrowed 
for  present  use.  Nor  are  iastruments  executed  for  such 
purposes,  in  coinmon  language,  denominated  "bills  of 
credit"  "  To  emit  bills  of  credit,''  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  issuing  paper  intended  to  circulate  through 
the  community,  for  its  ordinary  purposes^  as  moneys 
which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  terms  have  alwavs  been  under- 
stood.(a)  The  term^ "  bills  oi  credit^"  in  its  mercan*^ 
tile  sense,  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  evidences  of 
debt,  which  circulate  in  a  commercial  community.  In 
the  early  history  of  banks,  it  seems  their  notes  were  gen- 
erally denominated  "  bills  of  credit  f  but  in  modern  times 
they  have  lost  that  designation,  and  are  either  called 
^'  bank  bills,"  or  '^  bank  notes."  But  the  inhibition  of 
the  constitution  applies  to  bills  of  credit,  in  a  limited 
sense.(6)  The  definition  of  a  bill  of  credit,  which  in- 
cludes all  classes  of  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  the  colo- 
nies or  states,  is  a  paper  issued  by  the  sovereign  power, 
containing  a  pledge  pf  its  faitb,  and  designing  to  circulate 
as  money .(c) 

§  244.  To  constitute  a  bill  of  credit  within  the  consti- 
tution, it  must  be  issued  by  a  state,  on  the  faiUi  of  a 
state,  and  designed  to  circulate  as  money.  It  must  be  a 
paper  which  circulates  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  so 
received  and  used  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The 
individuals  or  committees  who  issue  it  must  have  power 
to  bind  the  state ;  tbey  must  act  as  agents,  and,  of  course, 
not  incur  any  personal  responsibility,  nor  impart  as  in* 
dividuals,  any  credit  to  the  paper.  These  are  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  a  bill  of  credit,  which  a  state  cannot 


(a)  Crai^  et  al.  t.  The  Slate  of  Missouri,  4  Peters,  431. 

(b)  Briscoe  t.  The  Bank  of  the  Cornmonwealth  of  Kentucky^  11  Peters, 
258. 

(c)  Ibid. 
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emit.(a)  The  constitution  considers  the  emission  of  bills 
of  credit,  and  the  enactment  of  tender  laws,  as  distinct 
operations,  independent  of  each  other,  which  may  be 
separately  performed.  Both  are  forbidden*  To  sustain 
the  one  because  it  is  not  also  the  other ;  to  say  that  bills 
of  credit  may  be  emitted,  if  they  be  not  made  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  would  be,  in  effect,  to  expunge  that 
distinct,  independent  prohibition,  and  to  read  the  clause 
as  if  it  had  been  entirely  omitted.(6) 

§  245.  On  the  27th  day  of  June,  1821,  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Missouri  passed  an  act  entitled  ''  an  act 
fcNT  the  establishment  of  loan  offices ;"  by  the  third  sec- 
tion of  which,  the  officers  of  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
under  the  direction  of  the  gorernor,  were  required  to 
issue  certificates  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  of  denomination  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  nor 
less  than  fifty  cents,  in  the  following  form:  '^This 
eertificate  shall  be  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  any 
of  the  loan  offices  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  dis- 
charge of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  state,  for  the  sum 
of  dollars,  with  interest  for  the  same,  at  the 

rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  from  this  date.''  These 
certificates  were  to  be  receivable  at  the  treasury  and 
by  tax  gatherers  and  other  public  officers,  in  payment  of 
taxes,  or  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  state,  or 
to  any  town  or-  county  therein,  and  by  all  officers,  civil 
and  military,  in  the  state,  in  discharge  of  salaries  and 
fees  of  office ;  and  in  payment  for  all  salt  made  at  the 
salt  springs  owned  by  the  state,  and  to  be  afterwards 
leased  by  the  authority  of  the  l^islature.  The  twenty* 
third  section  of  the  act  pledged  certaiir  property  of  the 
state  for  the  redemption  of  those  certificates ;  and  th^ 


(a)  Briscoe  ▼.  Th$  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky^  11  Peter9, 
958. 
{h)  Craig  t.  The  State  of  Missouri^  4  Peters,  431. 
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law  autliorized  the  governor  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  silver 
or  gold  for  the  same  purpose.  A.  provision  was  made  in 
the  law,  for  tlie  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  certificates 
from  circulation ;  and  all  the  certificates  have  since  been 
redeemed.  The  commissioners  of  the  loan  office  w^re 
authorissed  to  make  loans  of  the  certificates  to  cttizens  of 
the  state,  assigning  to  each  district  a  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  the  certificates,  to  be  secured  by  raortgnge  or 
personal  security ;  the  loans  to  bear  interest  not  exceed- 
ing six  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  loans  on  personal 
property  to  be  for  less  than  two  hundred  doUars.  It 
was  held,  that  the  certificates  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  law  of  Missouri,  were  ^^  bills  of  credit,"  and  that 
their  emission  was  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  that  no  state  shall  emit 
'^  bills  of  credit  "(a)  A  state  cannot  emit  bills  of  credit, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  issue  that  description  of 
paper,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  currency,  which  was 
denominated,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
'<  bills  of  credit"  But  a  state  may  gnmt  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  interests  of  the  society.  This  power  is 
incident  to  sovereignty,  and  there  is  no  limitation  on  its 
exercise  by  the  state  in  the  constitution,  in  respect  to 
the  incorporation  of  banks.(6)  When  a  state  emits  bills 
of  credit,  the  amount  to  be  issued  is  fixed  by  law^  as 
also  the  fund  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  if  any 
fund  be  pledged  for  their  redemption,  and  they  are  issued 
on  the  credit  of  the  state ;  which,  in  some  form,  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  notes,  or  by  the  signature  of  the  person 
who  issues  them'.(c) 


(a)  Craig  ▼.  The  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters,  431.    See  also  lAnn  t.  Stale 
Bank  oflUinois,  I  Seam.  87. 
(6)  Briscoe,  4^.  y.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky,  1 1  Peters,  2W. 
(c)  Ibid. 
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§  246.  It  has  been  held  that  a  bank  note  issued  by  the 
bank;  the  act  of  the  incorporation  of  which  declared  that 
it  should  be  established  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth  of  Kentucky,  under  the  direction  of  president 
and  directors  chosen  by  the  legislature,  and  declared  to 
be  exclusively  the  property  of  the  state,  authorizing  the 
issuing  of  notes,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  to  be  paid 
out  of  money  thereafter  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state  for  vacant  lands,  were  not  bills  of  credit  within 
this  clause  of  the  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  divi- 
dends of  the  bank  were  to  bo  paid  into  the  treasury. 
The  decision  in  this  case  was  placed  upon  the  ground 
that  there  was  with  others,  one  quality  which  distin- 
guished the  notes  of  this  bank  from  bills  of  credit.  That 
every  holder  could  look  to  the  bank  as  well  as  to  its 
funds,  and  had  in  his  power  the  means  of  .enforcing  his 
claim  against  the  corporation.  That  as  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  Bank  of  North  America 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  and  some  others,  were  in 
operation,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  notes  of 
those  banks  were  intended  to  be  inhibited  by  the  con- 
stitution, or  that  they  were  considered  as  bills  of  credit 
within  the  meaning  of  that  instrument.  That  upon  a 
fair  construction  of  the  terms  "  bills  o/credU,^^  as  used  in 
the  constitution,  they  did  not  include  ordinary  bank 
notes.(a) 

§  247.  The  clause  in  tlie  constitution  prohibiting  the 
making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts,  is  founded  upon  the  same  general  po- 
licy and  upon  the  same  general  considerations  as  those 
relating  to  bills  of  credit,  and  the  coining  of  money.  It 
has  been  held,  that  this  prohibition  applies  to  all  future 
laws  on  the  subject  of  tender,  and  consequently,  that  no 


(a)  Briscoe  v.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky^  U  Peters, 
259. 
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state  legislature  can  provide,  that  future  pecuniary  con- 
tracts may  be  discharged  by  any  thing  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  (a) 

§  248.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  what 
laws  are  within  the  prohibition  against  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  It  should  be  remarked,  in  tbe 
first  place,  that  the  objection  to  a  law  on  the  ground  of 
its  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  extent  of  the  change  which  the  law  may 
make  in  it :  that  any  deviation  from  its  terms,  by  post- 
poning or  accelerating  the  period  of  performance  which 
it  prescribes,  or  imposing  conditions  not  expressed  in  the 
contract,  or  dispensing  with  the  performance  of  those 
which  are,  however  minute  or  apparently  immaterial  in 
their  effect  upon  the  contract  of  the  parties,  impairs  its 
obligation,  and  is  within  this  constitutional  prohibition. 

§  249.  The  language  in  this  clause  is  general,  and 
applies  to  all  contracts  which  respect  property  or  some 
object  of  value,  and  confer  rights  which  may  be  asserted 
in  a  court  of  justice.  When  the  constitution  was  framed 
the  term  ^'  corUract^^  had  a  known  legal  meaning,  as  defi- 
nite and  as  well  understood  as  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an 
ex  poet  facto  law.  This  meaning  was  adopted,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  instrument  as  fully  as  if  it  had 
been  expressed  in  words.  The  common  law  had  defined 
the  term.  It  had  declared  a  contract  to  be  a  compact 
between  two  or  more  parties  ;  and  whether  it  related  to 
real  or  personal  estate,  or  was  executed  or  executory,  or 
rested  in  parol  or  was  under  seal,  the  constitution  pre- 
served it  inviolate  from  the  action  of  a  state  legislature, 
so  far  as  it  created  rights  or  contained  obligations  binding 
on  the  parties  in  law  or  equity.  The  character  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact,  was  not  intended  to  prevent  the 


(a)  Ogden  ▼.  Saunders,  IS  Weeat.  965-339.    Story  on  the  Constitution} 
^  1366. 
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general  application  of  the  prohibition.  Whether  a  state, 
a  minor  municipal  corporation,  or  an  individual  is  a 
party,  is  immaterial.  All  are  embraced  in  the  same  pro- 
vision. The  rights  and  duties  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, whoever  they  may  be,  are  determined  by  the  con- 
tract, and  are  protected  from  legislative  interference  and 
control. 

§  250.  The  constitution  does  not,  however,  give  va- 
lidity to  contracts  which  confer  no  right ;  nor  does  it 
add  to  those  which  they  do  confer.  It  prohibits  a  state 
from  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  that  is,  the 
rights  and  duties  which  arise  from  it.  It  does  not  de- 
clare that  every  contract  contained  an  obligation,  or  that 
it  sliould  be  enforced ;  but  it  does  declare,  that  what- 
ever obligations  are  created  or  rights  secured,  shall 
not  be  impaired  by  the  act  of  the  legislature;  thus 
leaving  the  questions  as  to  the  nature,  form,  extent,  con- 
straction,  and  validity  of  the  contract,  and  the  manner 
of  enforcing  it,  to  be  determined  by  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  only  prohibiting  the  legis- 
lature from  passing  a  law  which  shall  impair  the  obliga- 
tions or  rights  created  by  it. 

§  251.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  prohibition  is  attempted  to  be  applied,  the 
first  inquiry  is,  whether  the  case  be  one  in  which  the 
subject  matter  is  a  contract  relating  to  property  or  some 
object  of  value,  and  which  imposes  an  obligation  capa- 
ble, in  legal  contemplation,  of  being  impaired  ?  If  it  be 
such  a  contract,  the  remaining  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
act  of  the  legislature  impairs  that  obligation  1  Hence,  it 
is  a  proper  subject  of  examination  whether  the  contract 
be  executed,  or  executory  ?  And  if  the  latter,  whether 
it  be  upon  sufficient  consideration,  proved  or  presumed  % 
If  it  be  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  constitutes  the 
contract^  is  it  executed  ?  Has  the  object  of  the  contract 
been  performed "?  or,  is  it  a  mere  executory  contract,  re- 
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quiring  the  further  action  of  the  legislature  or  its  agents, 
to  complete  its  execution  7  And  if  the  latter,  is  it  vol- 
untary, or  upon  sufficient  consideration  1  If  the  contract 
be  one  which  the  legislature  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  make,  and  it  be  executed,  and  no  further  act  remains 
to  be  done,  by  the  state  or  its  agents — as  if  a  grant  of 
money  be  made,  and  the  money  be  delivered,  or  of  land, 
and  the  legislative  act  is  itself  the  conveyance,  not  re- 
quiring the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  deed  or  other 
instrument,  nor  any  other  act  to  be  done  to  complete  it 
— ^the  contract  has  passed  to  the  form  of  a  grant ;  it  has 
become  a  contract  executed,  and  the  law  in  which  it 
originates,  cannot  be  repealed.  But  if  the  contract  be 
executory,  as  if  it  be  a  gift  of  money  or  land  unexecuted, 
requiring  some  further  act  to  its  completion,  as  the  de- 
livery of  the  money,  or  the  execution  of  an  instrument 
of  conveyance^  and  is  without  consideration  in  factor 
presumed,  then  before  its  completion,  and  the  existence 
of  any  consideration,  it  may  be  repudiated :  the  gift  may 
be  withheld,  and  the  party  who  made  the  promise  may 
revoke  it.  In  this  respect,  the  state  and  an  individual 
are  subject  to  the  same  rule.  It  is  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  gift,  that  there  be  a  delivery  of  the  thing 
given,  or  that  which  is  equivalent  to  it.  Donatio  perfi- 
cUuTj  possessione  accijn-entis.  A  mere  promise  to  give,  is 
no  gift ;  and  such  a  promise  is  equally  nugatory,  whether 
made  by  a  state  or  individual. 

§  252.  The  true  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  body  upon  which 
the  prohibition  rests,  is  the  legislative  department  of  the 
state.  The  subject  of  the  prohibition  is  every  contract 
relating  to  property  or  some  object  of  value,  and  which 
confers  rights  which  may  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  immaterial  whether  the  contract  be  one  be- 
tween a  state  and  an  individual,  or  between  individuals 
only;  tlie  contracting  parties,  whoever   they  may  be, 
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Stand,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  same  ground.    The  obli- 
gations imposed,  and  the  rights  acquired  by  virtue  of  the 
contract,  cannot  be  impaired  by  a  legislative  act*    A 
law  which   discharges   these  obligations,  or  abrogates 
these  rights,  impairs  them.     A  constitutional  act  of  le- 
gislation, which  is  equivalent  to  a  contract,  and  is  per- 
fected, requiring  nothing  further  to  be  done  in  order  to 
its  entire  completion  and  perfection,  is  a  contract  exe- 
cuted; and  whatever  rights  are  thereby  created,  a  subse- 
quent legislature  cannot  impair.     The  obligation  created 
by  a  constitutional  law,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
executory  contract,  and  is  supported  by  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration, cannot  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  le- 
gislature*    A   statute   enacted  by  a  legislative   body, 
having  authority  under  the  constitution  to  enact  it,  which 
implies  a  contract  executory,  depending  upon  the  further 
action  of  the  legislature  or  its  agents  for  its  execution, 
and  which  is  without  any  consideration  in  fact  or  law, 
may,  before  its  execution  and  the  existence  of  any  con- 
sideration, be  repealed,  such  a  contract  not  creating  any 
rights  or  duties  which,  in  legal  contemplation,  can  be 
impaired.     Such  it  has  been  held,  was  the  true  meaning 
of  this  clause  of  the  constitution ; ,  and  such  is  the  inter- 
pretation vvhich  has  been  given  it  in  the  cases  where  it 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  courts  of  justice.(a) 
§  253.  It  has  also  been  settled,  that  a  contract  entered 
into  between  a  state  and  an  individual,  or  between  a 
state  and  a  corporation,  is  as  fully  protected  by  this  pro- 


(a)  Trustee*  of  the  Bishop^s  Fund  t.  Rider,  13  Day's  R.  87.  See  also, 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87 ;  New  Jersey  v.  Wilson,  7  Cranch,  164 ; 
Terrett  t.  Taylor,  9  id.  43  ;  Sturgess  v.  Croumingshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  182  ; 
Dartmouth  College  ▼.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  518 ;  Green  y,  Biddle,  8 
Wheat.  R.  1 ;  Atwater  v.  Woodbridge,  6  Conn.  R.  323 ;  Osborne  ▼.  Hum- 
phrey,  7  Conn.  R.  336 ;  Th*  Derby  Turnpike  Co.  ▼.  Parks,  10Ck>na.  R.  529 ; 
Landon  ▼.  Litchfield,  11  id.  231 ;  The  People  y.  Piatt,  17  Johns.  R.  195. 
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hibition,  as  a  contract  between  two  individuals :  and 
also  to  contracts  executed  or  executory,  between  private 
individuals,  or  a  state  and  individuals  or  corporations,  or 
between  two  8tates.(a)  This  prohibition  does  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  paper  money,  or  tender  laws,  for  the 
reason  that  those  subjects  are  expressly  provided  for ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  limited  to  instalment  and  suspension 
laws,  because  the  terms  of  the  prohibition  are  general 
and  comprehensive,  and  establish  the  principle  of  the 
inviolability  of  contracts  in  every  mode.(6)  A  law  in 
force  when  the  contract  is  made  cannot  be  said  to  be 
one  which  impairs  its  obligation,  and  that  for  the  reason 
that  existing  laws  are  to  be  regarded  as  entering  into 
and  forming  part  of  every  contract  or  stipulation  be- 
tween the  parties.(c)  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Ogden 
V.  Saunders ^{d)  held,  that  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law 
of  any  state,  which  discharged  both  the  person  of  the 
debtor  and  his  future  acquisitions  of  property,  was  not  '^  a 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  so  far  as 
respects  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
such  law,  in  those  cases  where  the  contract  was  made 
between  citizens  of  the  state  under  whose  laws  the  dis- 
charge was  obtained,  and  in  whose  courts  the  discharge 
might  be  pleaded.  But  a  law  made  after  the  existence  of 
a  contract  which  alters  the  terms  of  it,  by  rendering  it 
less  benefieial  to  the  credited*,  or  by  defeating  any  of  the 
terms  upon  which  the  parties  had  agreed,  impairs  its 
obligation  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  con- 


{a)  Pronidenee  Bank  ▼.  Biliings  et  al.,  4  Pet.  514  ;  DarSmaulh  CoUege  ▼* 
Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  618. 

(b)  Slurgess  r.  Cr&wningshield,  4  Wheat.  ISd. 

(c)  Bkmchard  r.  Russell,  13  Mass.  R.  116 ;  Bronson  ▼.  Kenaie,  1  Hew. 
R.  315. 

{di  12  Wheat.  313. 
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stUation.(a)  Upon  these  principles  it  has  been  held, 
that  a  bankrupt  law  made  to  affect  contracts  which  ex- 
isted previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  directly  impairs 
the  obligation  of  such  contract*(6)  And  it  was  upon 
this  principle  that  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  United 
States  held  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  passed  on  the  3d  of  April,  1811,  (which  not  only 
liberated  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  discharged  him 
from  all  liability  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  his 
discharge,  on  his  surrendering  his  property  in  the  man» 
ner  it  prescribed,)  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  discharge  the 
contract,  was  a  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.(c)  And  upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been 
held,  that  such  a  law  may  be  constitutionally  passed 
when  it  only  provides  for  the  discharge  of  the  debtor 
from  liability  for  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  la  w.((i) 

§  254.  A  state  may,  however,  regulate  at  pleasure  the 
modes  of  proceeding  in  its  courts  in  relation  to  past  con- 
tracts, as  well  as  future.  It  may  shorten  the  period  of 
time  in  which  claims  shall  be  bound  by  statutes  of  limi- 
tation. It  may  direct  that  the  necessary  implements  of 
agriculture,  or  tools  of  a  mechanic,  or  articles  of  neces- 
sity in  household  furniture,  or  wearing  apparel,  shall  not 
be  liable  to  execution  on  judgment.  These  have  always 
been  properly  considered  as  belonging  to  the  remedy,  to 
be  exercised  or  not  by  every  sovereignty,  according  to 
its  own  views  of  policy  and  humanity.    This  right  must 


{a)  Blanehmrd  r,  RusMeU^  13  Maas.  1 ;  King  .  y.   Dcdham    Bank,    IQ 
Mass.  447  ;  Call  ▼.  Hagger,  8  Mass.  433. 

(b)  Blanchard  t.  RusseU,  13  Mass.  R.  1 ;  Kimberly    y.  Ely,    6    Pic^. 
440,  451 ;  BeiU  y.  Bay/«y,  12  Pick.  573. 

(c)  Sturgess  y.  Crowmngshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  133. 

(J)  Walsh  y.  Fonard,  13  Mass.  R.  19  ;  Baker  y.  Wheaton,  5  id.  509. 
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reside  in  every  state  to  enable  it  to  secure  ita  citizenB 
from  unjust  and  harrassing  litigation,  and  to  protect  them 
in  those  pursuits  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  well  being  of  every  community.  And,  although  a 
new  remedy  may  be  deemed  less  CGuvenient  than  the 
old  one,  and  may  in  some  degree,  render  the  recovery  of 
debts  more  tardy  and  difficult,  yet  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  law  is  unconstitutional.  Whatever  belongs  merely 
to  the  remedy,  may  be  altered  according  to  the  will  of 
the  state ;  provided  the  alteration  does  not  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  contract.  But  if  that  effect  is  produced, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  done  by  acting  on  the 
remedy,  or  directly  on  the  contract  itself;  in  either  case 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution* 

§  255.  This  subject  came  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Gfreen  v.  Biddle^(ji)  de* 
cided  in  1823.  It  appears  to  have  been  twice  elaborately 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  On  the  part  of  the  demandant  in 
that  case,  it  was  insisted  that  the  laws  of  Kentucky, 
passed  in  1797  and  1812,  concerning  occupying  claim- 
ants of  land,  impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract  made 
with  Virginia  in  1789.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  these  laws  only  regulated  the  remedy,  and 
did  not  operate  on  the  right  to  the  lands.  In  deciding 
the  point  the  court  say :  "  It  is  no  answer  that  the.  acts 
of  Kentucky  now  in  question,  are  regulations  of  the 
remedy,  and  not  of  the  right  to  the  lands.  If  these  acts 
so  change  the  nature  and  extent  of  existing  remedies  as 
materially  to  impair  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  owner, 
they  are  just  as  much  a  violation  of  the  compact  as  if 
they  directly  overturned  his  rights  and  interests."  And 
in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  court  after  the  second 


(a)  8  Wheat.  Rep.  1. 
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argument,  the  same  rule  is  reiterated  in  language  equally 
strong.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  clear,  upon  the 
principles  of  law  and  reason,  than  that  a  law  which 
-denies  to  the  owner  of  land  a  remedy  to  recover  the 
possession  of  it  when  withheld  by  any  person,  however 
innocently  he  may  have  obtained  it ;  or  to  recover  the 
profits  received  from  it  by  the  occupant ;  or  which  clogs 
his  recovery  of  such  possession  and  profits,  by  conditions 
and  restrictions  tending  to  diminish  the  value  and  amount 
of  the  thing  recovered,  impairs  his  right  to,  and  interest 
in,  the  property.  If  there  be  no  remedy  to  recover  the 
possession,,  the  law  necessarily  presumes  a  want  of  right 
to  it.  If  the  remedy  afforded  be  qualified  and  restrained 
by  conditions  of  any  kind,  the  right  of  the  owner  may 
indeed  subsist  and  be  acknowledged,  but  it  is  impaired 
and  rendered  insecure,  according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  such  restrictions.(a) 

§  256.  This  question  again  came  under  consideration 
in  the  case  of  Branson  v.  Kinsie.(b)  In  that  case  it  was 
held,  that  a  state  law  passed  subsequently  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  mortgage,  which  declared  that  the  equitable  estate 
of  the  mortgagor  should  not  be  extinguished  for  twelve 
months  after  a  sale  under  a  decree  in  chancery,  and  pre- 
vented any  sale  unless  two  thirds  of  the  amount  at  vv  hich 
the  property  had  been  valued  by  appraisers  should  be 
bid  therefor,  was  within  this  clause  of  the  constitution, 
and  therefore  void.  The  court,  in  that  case,  after  citing 
the  cases  above  quoted  from  8  Wheaton's  Reports,  say, 
"  we  concur  entirely  in  the  correctness  of  the  rule  above 
stated.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  draw  a  line  that  would 
be  applicable  in  all  cases  between  the  legitimate  altera- 
tions of  the  remedy  and  provisions  which,  in  the  form  of 
remedy,  impair  the  right.    But  it  is  manifest  that  the 


(a)  8  Wheftt.  R.  75.  {b)  I  Howard,  311. 
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obligation  of  the  contract,  and  the  right  of  a  party  under 
it,  may,  in  effect,  be  destroyed  by  denying  a  remedy  al- 
together, or  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  burthening  the 
proceedings  with  new  conditions  and  restrictions,  so  as 
to  make  the  remedy  hardly  worth  pursuing.  And  no 
one,  we  presume,  would  say  that  there  is  any  substantial 
difference  between  a  retrospective  law  declaring  a  par- 
ticular contract  or  class  of  contracts  to  be  abrogated  and 
void,  and  one  which  took  away  all  remedy  to  enforce 
them,  or  encumbered  it  with  conditions  that  rendered  it 
useless  or  impracticable  to  pursue  it." 

§  257.  The  decision  in  the  case  last  cited  by  us  was 
placed  upon  the  ground,  that  according  to  the  long  settled 
rules  of  law  and  equity,  the  legal  title  to  the  mortgaged 
premises  vested  in  the  complainant  on  the  forfeiture  of 
the  condition  ;  and  at  law  he  had  a  right  to  sue  for  and 
recover  the  land  itself.  But,  in  equity,  this  legal  title 
was  regarded  as  a  trust  estate,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  money,  and,  therefore,  when  the  debt  was  discharged, 
there  was  a  resulting  trust  for  the  mortg5igor.(a)  It  was 
upon  this  construction  of  the  contract,  that  courts  of 
equity  lend  their  aid  either  to  the  mortgagor  or  mortga- 
gee, in  order  to  enforce  their  respective  rights.  The 
court  would,  upon  the  application  of  the  mortgagor,  direct 
the  reconveyance  of  the  property  to  him,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money ;  and,  upon  the  application  of  the 
mortgagee,  it  will  order  a  sate  of  the  property  to  dis- 
charge the  debt.  But,  as  courts  of  equity  follow  the 
law,  tbey  acknowledge  the  legal  title  of  the  mortgagee, 
and  never  deprived  him  of  his  right  at  law  until  his  debt 
was  paid ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  court  to 
extinguish  the  equitable  title  of  the  mortgagor,  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  security.    For 


(a)  Conrad  r.  The  Atlantic  Insurance  Co,^  1  Peters,  441. 
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this  purpose  it  was  his  absolute  and  undoubted  right, 
under  an  ordinary  mortgage  deed,  if  the  money  was  not 
paid  at  the  appointed  day,  to  go  into  the  court  of  chance- 
ry, and  obtain  an  order  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the 
mortgaged  property, (if  the  whole  was  necessary,)  free  and 
discharged  from  the  equitable  interest  of  the  mortgagor; 
this  was  his  right  by  the  law  of  the  contract,  apd  it  was 
the  duty  of  tlie  court  to  maintain  and  enforce  it  without 
any  unreasonable  delay.    When  this  contract  was  made 
no  statute  had  been  passed  by  the  state  changing  the 
rules  of  law  or  equity  in  relation  to  a  contract  of  this 
kind.    None  such,  at  least,  had  been  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  court ;  and  it  must;  therefore,  be  governed, 
and  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  it  measured,  by  the 
rules  above  stated.     They  were  the  laws  of  lUiDois  at 
the  time ;  and,  therefore,  entered  into  the  contract,  and 
formed  a  part  of  it,  without  any  express  stipulation  to 
that  effect  in  the  deed.     Thus,  for  example,  there  was 
no  covenant  in  the  instrument  giving  the  mortgagor  the 
right  to  redeem,  by  paying  the  money  after  the  day  lim- 
ited in  the  deed,  and  before  he  was  foreclosed  by  the 
decree  of  the  court  of  chancery.     But  this  was  his  right 
and  remedy ;  fur  this  right  and  this  remedy  by  the  law 
of  the  state  then  in  force,  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  tlie 
contract,  without  any  express  agreement ;  and  the  rights 
of  the  mortgagee  required  no  express  stipulation  to  define 
or  secure  them.    They  were  annexed  to  the  contract 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  formed  a  part  of  it ;  and 
any  subsequent  law  impairing  the  rights  thus  acquired, 
impaired  the  obligations  which  the  contract  imposed. 
That  the  act  of  19th  February,  1841,  under  consideia- 
ticMi,  acted  not  merely  on  the  remedy,  but,  indirectly,  on 
the  contract  itself,  and  engrafted  upon  it  new  conditions 
injurious  and  unjust  to  the  mortgagee.    It  declared,  that 
idthough  the  mortgaged  premises  should  be  sold  under 
the  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  yet  that  the  equitable 
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estate  of  the  mortgagor  should  not  be  extinguished,  but 
should  continue  for  twelve  months  after  the  sale ;  and 
gave,  moreover,  a  new  estate  which  before  bad  no  ex- 
istence, to  judgment  creditors,  to  continue  for  fifteen 
months.  That  if  such  rights  might  be  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal contract  by  subsequent  legislation  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  at  what  point  they  should  stop.  That  any 
such  modification  of  a  contract  by  subsequent  l^slation, 
against  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties,  impaired  its  ob- 
ligation, and  was  prohibited  by  the  constitution* 

§  258.  In  a  subsequent  ca8e,(a)  it  was  held,  by  the 
same  court,  that  a  law  of  Illinois,  providing  that  a  sale 
should  not  be  made  of  property  levied  on  under  an  exe- 
cution unless  it  would  bring  two-thirds  of  its  valuation, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  three  householders,  was  with- 
in this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  that  such  a  law 
impaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  The  court  held, 
that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  consisted  in  its  binding 
force  on  the  party  who  made  it.  This  depended  on  the 
laws  in  existence  when  made.  Those  laws  were  neces- 
sarily referred  to  in  all  contracts,  and  formed  a  part  of 
them,  as  the  measure  of  the  obligation  to  perfonn  them, 
by  the  one  party,  and  the  right  acquired  by  the  other. 
That  there  could  be  no  other  standard  by  which  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  either,  than  that  which  the  terms 
of  the  contract  indicated, •according  to  the  settled  legal 
meaning.  That  when  it  becomes  consummated,  the  law 
defines  the  duty  and  the  right,  compelled  one  party  to 
perform  the  thing  contracted  for,  and  gave  to  the  otha: 
the  right  to  enforce  the  performance  by  the  remedies 
then  in  force.  That  if  any  subsequent  law  had  the  effect 
to  diminish  the  duty,  oi  to  impair  the  right,  it  necessarily 
bore  on  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  in  favor  of  one 


(a)  McCracken  t.  Hctywardf  %  Howard,  608. 
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party  to  the  injury  of  the  other,  and  hence  that  any  lavr, 
which  in  its  operation  amounts  to  a  denial  or  obstruction 
of  the  right  accruing  by  a  contract,  though  professing  to 
act  on  (be  remedy,  only  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 
contract,  and  was  within  -this  clause  of  the  constitution; 
That  the  cd>ligation  of  the  contract  between  the  parties, 
in  this  case,  was  to  perform  the  promise^  and  obligations 
contained  therein ;  Uie  right  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  dam-' 
ages  for  the  breach  thereof,  to  bring. 'suit  and  obtain  a 
judgment,  to  take  out  and  prosecute  aii  ^ecution  against 
the  defendant  until  the  judgment ^awtsaUsfied,  pursuant 
to  the  existing  laws  of  Illinois.  -  ^es^  lav^s,  giving  these 
rights,  were  as  perfectly  binding  on  the  ddendant,  and 
as  much  a  part  of  the  ^txmtmet^  as  if  they  had  been  set 
forth  in  its  stipulationi^  ih  the  rery  words  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  judgments -and  executions.  If  the  defendant 
had  mad^  sil€li '  ab  agreement  as  to  authorize  a  sale  of 
his  property,  which  should  be  levied  on  by  the  sheriff, 
for  such  price  as  should  be  bid  for  it  at  a  fair  public  sale 
>  after  reasonable  notice,  it  would  have  conferred  a  right 
on  the  plaintiff  which  the  constitution  made  inviolable ; 
and  it  could  make  no  difference  whether  such  r^ht  is 
conferred  by  the  terms  or  the  law  of  the  contract  Any 
subsequent  law  which  denies,  obstructs,  or  impairs  this 
right,  by  superadding  that  there  shall  be  no  sale  for  any 
sum  less  than  the  value  of  the  property  levied  on,  to  be 
ascertained  by  appraisement,  or  any  other  mode  of  valu- 
ation than  a  public  sale,  affected  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  for  it  could 
be  enforced  only  by  a  sale  of  the  defendant's  property, 
and  the  prevention  of  such  sale  was  a  denial  of  the  right 
The  same  power  in  a  slate  legislature  might  be  carried 
to  any  extent,  if  it  exists  at  all;  it  might  prohibit  a  sale 
for  less  than  the  whole  appraised  value,  or  for  three- 
fourths,  or  nine* tenths,  as  well  as  for  two-thirds;  for,  if 
the  power  could  be  exercised  to  any  extent,  its  exercise 
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must  be  a  matter  of  tmeontroUable  diseretioDy  in  passii^ 
laws  relating  to  the  remedy  which  are  regardless  of  the 
effect  oa  the  right  of  the  plaintiff* 

§  259.  In  the  case  of  NeUon  v.  AUen  ami  Harrwj^y 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  which  gave  to 
a  defendant  the  yalue  of  his  improvements  made  upon 
the  land,  in  an  action  of  ejectnaent  or  by  suit  iw 
the  same,  was  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  this  clause 
of  the  constitution.  The  decision  in  this  ease  as  well  aa 
in  the  case  of  Bristoe  v  £!tHm»  and  M^  Campbell^  decided 
previously  in  the  same  court,  was  put  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  bill  of  rights  had  dodared, "  that  no  law  mqtairmg 
the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  niadeJ^  A  grant  from  tho 
state  was  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  grantee< 
It  was  a  contract  executed,  and  it  contained  binding  obli<- 
gations  on  the  parties.  Any  legislative  act  which  impair- 
ed the  obligation  arising  from  the  grant,  that  the  grantee 
^ould  have  the  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
perty granted,  subject  to  such  taxes  and  burdens  as  had 
been  customary,  for  the  good  of  society,  before  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  constitution  was  unconstitutional  and  void* 
The  act  in  question  could  not  bear  the  test  of  this  prin^ 
ciple.  The  idea  that  the  state  authorized  a  mantq 
make  an  entry  in  the  surveyor's  books  for  the  land  of 
another,  to  make  extensive  improvements  on  the  land, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  sustain  an  action  for  the 
value  of  the  improvements,  would  be  subversive  of  the 
clearest  principles  of  natural  right  in  relation  to  property, 
and  consequently  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  which 
guarantied  to  every  man  the  exclusive  use  of  his  own 
property.  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  a  case  ia 
the  same  court  decided  in  18l3.(6)  In  that  case  the 
court  said ;  "  the  idea  of  property,  so  dear  to  freemen, 
would  be  at  once  lost,  if  it  can  be  controlled  by  others 


(fl)  I  Yergcr,  360.  (b)  Towwend  v.  Skip's  U^9. 
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wfthoat  the  owner's  approbation.  Therefore,  at  com* 
mon  law,  a  person  who  cleared  or  improved  another's 
land,  without  his  consent  or  request,  was  not  only  en- 
titled to  no  compensation,  but  was  liable  to  an  action  of 
trei^pass;  though,  it  is  believed,  that  on  the  principles 
governing  a  court  of  equity,  that  court  would  directly 
sustain  an  action  for  the  value  of  improvements.  At 
this  day  it  would  be  time  mis-spent  to  descant  at  length 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution  under  which  we 
live*  Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  they  secure  to  the 
honest  and  industrious  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  that  honesty  and  industry ;  and,  in  other  wordSf 
the  undisturbed  use  of  their  property.  No  man  can  be 
deprived  of  it  but  by  his  own  consent,  unless  for  the 
public  use;  and  not  then,  without  just  compensation* 
These  principles,  being  inseparably  interwoven  in  the 
frame  and  texture  of  our  constitution,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  l^islative  act."  It  was  upon  analogous 
principles  that  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  in 
the  case  of  Q^uickenbush  v.  Dank8,(a)  held,  that  the 
act  of  1842,  exempting  certain  property  from  distress 
for  rent  and  sale  on  execution,  did  not  affect  execu- 
tions for  debts  contracted  before  its  p&^sage.  That  if 
it  extended  to  such  debts  it  would  be  in  conflict  with 
this  clause  of  the  federal  constitution.  Under  these 
cases  it  has  at  length  becon^  definitely  settled,  that  a 
state  law  which  impairs  the  obligations  of  a  contract, 
whether  that  contract  be  found  in  the  express  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  writtaa  contract  between  the  parties,  or 
is  engrafted  upon  the  contract  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
it  existed  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  is  within 
this  prohibitory  clause  of  the  federal  constitution,  as  well 
also  as  all  laws  aimed  or  nominally  directed  to  the  rem* 


(a)  1  Denio,  198. 
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edy,  when  they  so  affect  the  remedy  as  to  impair  the 
right  itself,  or  engraft  upon  such  right,  terms  and  condi^ 
tions  inconsistent  with  the  original  contract  itself^  and 
thus  affecting  or  impairing  its  obligation.  The  principle 
has  universally  obtained,  that  no  act  of  the  legislature 
can  after  the  nature  and  legal  effect  of  an  existing  con- 
tract, to  the  prejudice  of  either  party.  The  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  in  all  the  cases  upon  this  subject  has 
been  in  defining  and  ascertaining  the  line  of  demarcation, 
between  acts  which  affect  the  contract  so  as  to  impair 
its  obligation,  and  acts  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract,  but  affecting  only  the  remedy.(ii) 

§  260.  There  is  another  class  of  cases  which  have 
arisen  in  our  courts,  which  have  been  upheld  as  not 
within  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  which  pro* 
ceed  upon  the  ground,  that  they  effect  the  remedy  merely^ 
and  leave  the  contract  untouched  imd  unimpaired.  The 
remedy  of  imprisoning  the  debtCH*  may  be  taken  away, 
and  has  been  so  taken  away ;  and  suc^  laws  have  been 
held  as  not  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 
This  distinction  was  clearly  recognized  in  the  case  of 
Siurges  v.  Crmordngshidd^ib)  and  it  was  upon  this  dis- 
tinction that  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
case  of  Bigdow  v.  PrUchard,(c)  held,  that  the  insolvent 
law  of  1838,  which  provided  that  an  assignment  should 
vest  the  debtor's  property  in  the  assignee,  although  the 
same  might  then  be  attached  on  mesne  process,  and 
should  dissolve  such  attachment,  applied  to  an  attach- 
ment made  after  the  statute  went  into  operation,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  debt  incurred  before  its  enactment, 
was  not  one  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  but 


(a>  See  King  ▼.  Dedham^  15  Mass.  R.  447.    Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,  16 
Mass.  R.  245. 

(b)  4  >Vhaat.  123. 

(c)  21  Pick.  169. 
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only  affected  the  retnedy.  The  court  held,  that  the  crer 
ditor  had  no  vested  right  in  the  mere  remedy,  unless  he 
had  exercised  it  by  the  commencement  of  legal  process 
under  it,  before  the  law  making  an  alteration  concern- 
ing it  should  have  gone  into  operation,  and  that  in  that 
case  the  attachment  had  not  been  made  until  after  the 
act  was  passed. 

§  261.  This  constitutional  restriction  also  prohibits 
any  state  passing  a  law  divesting  a  vested  right,  whether 
that  right  be  acquired  under  or  by  virtue  of  an  express 
contract,  or  acquired  under  or  by  virtue  of  a  charter 
granted  by  the  government  itself,  either  to  individuals  or 
to  a  corporation,  or  held  under  a  government  charter  an- 
tecedent to  American  independence.  It  was  held,  in  the 
case  of  Ihe  liiistees  of  Dartrmmlh  CoUege  v.  Wood- 
t(?ar(2,(a)that  the  charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to 
the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
1769,  was  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Revolution. 

§  262.  In  the  case  last  cited  the  constitutionality  of 
acts  of  the  legislature  of  N.  H.,  amending  and  altering  the 
charter  of  Dartmouth  College  came  in  question.  Among 
other  alterations  the  act  in  question  increased  the  num- 
ber of  trustees,  and  gave  the  appointment  of  additional 
members  to  the  executive  of  the  state,  and  created  a 
board  of  overseers,  with  power  to  inspect  and  control 
the  most  important  acts  of  the  trustees.  In  this  case, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said :  '^  It  has  been  argued,  that 
the  word  '  contract,'  in  its  broadest  sense,  would  com- 
prehend Ihe  political  relations  between  the  government 
and  its  citizens,  would  extend  to  offices  held  within 
a  state  for  state  purposes,  and  to  many  of  those  laws 


(a)  4  Wheat.  618. 
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eoncerning  dvil  institutions,  which  must  change  with 
circumstances,  and  be  modified  by  ordinary  legislation ; 
which  deeply  concern  the  public,  And  which,  to  preserve 
good  government,  the  public  judgment  mv^t  control. 
That  even  marriage  is  a  contract,  and  its  obligations  are 
affected  by  the  laws  respecting  divorces.  That  the 
clause  in  the  constitution,  if  construed  in  its  greatest 
latitude,  would  prohibit  these  laws«  Taken  in  its  broad 
unlimited  sense,  the  clause  would  be  an  unprofitable  and 
vexatious  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  a 
state,  would  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  embarrass  its 
legislation,  and  render  immutable  those  civil  institutions, 
which  are  established  for  purposes  of  internal  govern-^ 
ment,  and  which,  to  subserve  those  purposes,  ought  to 
vary  with  varying  circumstances.  That  as  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  could  never  have  intended  to  insert 
in  that  instrument  a  provision  so  unnecessary,  so  mis- 
chievous, and  so  repugnant  to  its  general  spirit,  the  term 
^  contract,'  must  be  understood  in  a  more  limited  sense. 
That  it  must  be  .understood  as  intended  to  guard  against 
a  power  of  at  least  doubtful  utility,  the  abuse  of  which 
had  been  extensively  felt ;  and  to  restrain  the  legislature 
in  future  from  violating  the  right  of  property.  That  an- 
terior to  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  a  course  of 
legislation  had  prevailed  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  the 
states,  which  weakened  the  confidence  of  man  in  man, 
and  embarrassed  all  transactions  between  individuals,  by 
dispensing  with  a  faithful  performance  of  engagements. 
To  correct  this  mischief,  by  restraining  the  power  which 
produced  it,  the  state  legislatures  were  forbidden  ^  to  pass 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,'  that  is, 
of  contracts  respecting  property,  under  which  some  in- 
dividual could  claim  a  right  to  something  beneficial  to 
himself;  and  that  since  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
must  in  construction  receive  some  limitation^  it  may  be 
confined,  and  ought  to  be  confined,  to  cases  of  this  de- 
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seription ;  to  cases  within  the  mischief  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  The  general  correctness  of  these  observa" 
tions  cannot  be  controverted.  That  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  did  not  intend  to  restrain  l^e  states  in  the 
r^ulation  of  their  civil  institutions,  adopted  for  internal 
government,  and  that  the  instrument  they  have  given  us, 
is  not  to  be  BO  4X)nstrued,  may  be  admitted.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  never  has  been  understood  to 
embraqe  other  contracts,  than  those  which  respect  pro- 
perty, or  some  object  of  value,  and  confer  rights  which 
may  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  never  has  been 
understood  to  restrict  the  general  right  of  the  legislature 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  divorces.  Those  acts  enable 
some  tribunal,  not  to  impair  a  marriage  contract,  but  to 
liberate  one  of  the  parties  because  it  has  been  broken 
by  the  other.  When  any  state  legislature  shall  pass  an 
act  annulling  all  marriage  contracts,  or  allowing  either 
party  to  annul  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  inquire,  whether  such  an  act  be  consti^ 
tutional."  '^  If  the  act  of  incorporation  be  a  grant  of  poUtical 
power,  if  it  create  a  civil  institution  to  be  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds  of  the 
college  be  public  property,  or  if  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  a  government,  be  alone  interested  in  its  trans- 
actions, the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  legislature  of  the 
state  may  act  according  to  its  own  judgment,  unrestrained 
by  any  limitation  of  its  power  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  But  if  this  be  a  private  elee- 
mosynary institution,  endowed  witli  a  capacity  to  take 
property  for  objects  unconnected  witli  government, 
whose  funds  are  bestowed  by  individuals  on  the  fiauth  of 
the  charter ;  if  the  donors  have  stipulated  for  the  future 
disposition  and  management  of  those  funds  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  themselves ;  there  may  be  more  diffi- 
culty in  the  case^  sdthough  neither  the  persons  who  have 
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made  these  stipulations,  nor  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  made,  should  be  parties  to  the  cause.  Those  who 
are  no  longer  interested  in  the  property,  may  yet  retain 
such  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  arrange- 
ments, as  to  have  a  right  to  insist,  that  those  arrange- 
ments shall  be  held  sacred.  Or,  if  they  have  themselves 
disappeared,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  serious  and  anxiom) 
iuqiury,  whether  those  whom  they  have  legally  em- 
powered to  represent  them  forever,  may  not  assert  all 
the  rights  which  they  possessed,  while  in  being ;  whether, 
if  they  be  without  personal  representatives  who  may 
feel  injured  by  a  violation  of  the  compact,  the  trustees 
be  not  so  completely  their  representatives  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  as  to  stand  in  their  place,  not  only  as  respects 
the  government  of  the  collie,  but  also  as  respects  the 
maintenance  of  the  college  charter."  At  page  54&  he 
said  :  "  This  is  plainly  a  contract  te  which  the  donors, 
the  trustees  and  the  crown,  (to  whose  rights  and  obli- 
gations New  Hampshire  succeeds,)  were  the  original 
parties.  It  is  a  contract  made  on  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  contract  for  the  security  and  disposition  of 
property.  It  is  a  contract,  on  the  faith  of  which,  real 
and  personal  estate  has  been  conveyed  to  tlie  corpora- 
tion. It  is  then  a  contract  within  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  within  its  spirit  also,  unless  the  fact,  that 
the  property  is  invested  by  the  donors  in  trustees  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  education,  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  are  perpetually  changing,  though  the  ob- 
jects remain  the  same,  shall  create  a  particular  excep- 
tion, taking  this  case  out  of  the  prohibition  contained  in 
the  constitution.  It  is  more  than  possible,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  rights  of  this  description  was  not  particularly 
in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  when  the 
clause  under  consideration  was  introduced  into  that  in- 
strument, it  is  probable,  that  interferences  of  more 
frequent  recurrence,  to  which  the  temptation  was  stronger 
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and  of  whieh  the  mischief  was  more  extensive,  ooDsti- 
tuted  the  great  rootire  for  imposing  this  restriction  on 
the  state  legislatures.  But  although  a  particular  and  a 
rare  case  may  not,  in  itself,  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
induce  a  rule,  yet  it  must  be  governed  by  the  rule,  when 
established,  unless  some  plain  and  strong  reason  for  ex- 
cluding it  can  be  given.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
this  [Murticular  case  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  conven- 
tion, when  the  article  was  framed,  nor  of  the  American 
people,  wb«i  it  was  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
farther,  and  to  say  that,  had  this  particular  case  been 
suggested,  the  language  would  have  been  so  varied,  as  to 
exclude  it,  or  it  would  have  been  made  a  special  excep- 
tion. The  case  being  within  the  words  of  the  rule,  must 
be  within  its  operation  likewise,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing in  the  literal  construction  so  obviously  absurd,  or 
mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
instrument,,  as  to  justify  those  who  expound  the  consti- 
tution in  making  it  an  exception.  Qn  what  safe  and 
intelligible  ground  can  this  exception  stand  ?  There  is 
no  ex{n*ession  in  the  constitution,  no  sentiment  delivered 
by  its  contemporaneous  expounders,  which  would  justify 
us  in  making  it  In  the  absence  of  all  authority  of  this 
kind,  is  there,  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  case  itself, 
that  which  would  sustain  a  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, not  warranted  by  its  words  ?  Are  contracts  ^f  this 
description  of  a  character  to  excite  so  little  interest,  that 
we  must  exclude  them  from  the  provisions  of  the  eon* 
stitution,  as  being  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  framed  the  instrament  ?  Or  does  public  policy  so 
imperiously  demand  their  remaining  exposed  to  legisla^ 
tive  alteration,  as  to  compel  us,  or  rather  permit  us  to 
say,  that  tliese  words,  which  were  introduced  to  give 
stability  to  contracts,  and  which  in  their  plain  import 
comprehend  this  contract,  must  yet  be  so  construed,  as 

51 
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to  exclude  iti  Almost  aU  eleemosynary  corporatioasi 
those  which  are  created  for  the  promotioQ  of  rdigion,  of 
charity,  or  of  education,  are  of  the  same  character. 
The  law  of  this  caso  is  the  law  of  alL  In  every  literary 
or  charitable  institution,  unless  the  objects  of  the  bounty 
be  themselves  incorporated,  the  whole  legal  interest  is 
in  trustees,  and  can  be  asserted  only  by  them.  The 
donors,  or  claimants  of  the  bounty,  if  they  can  appear  in 
court  at  all,  can  appear  only  to  complain  of  the  trustees. 
In  all  other  situations,  they  are  identified  with,  and  per« 
sonated  by,  the  trustees ;  and  their  r^ts  are  to  be  de- 
fended and  maintained  by  them.  Religion,  charity,  and 
education,  are,  in  the  law  of  £ngland,  legatees  or  donees, 
capable  of  receiving  bequests  or  donations  in  this  form; 
They  appear  in  court,  and  claim  or  defend  by  the  cor- 
poration. Are  they  of  so  little  estimation  in  the  United 
States,  that  contracts  for  their  benefit  must  be  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  words,  which  in  their  natural  im- 
port include  them  1  Or  do  such  contracts  so  necessarily 
require  new  modelling  by  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  must  be 
disregarded  in  order  to  leave  them  exposed  to  legislative 
alteration  7  All  feel,  that  these  objects  are  not  deemed 
unimportant  in  the  United  States.  The  interest  which 
this  case  has  excited,  proves  that  they  are  not  The 
iramers  of  the  constitution  did  not  deem  them  unworthy 
of  its  care  and  protection.  They  have,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent mode,  manifested  their  respect  for  science,  by  re« 
serving  to  the  government  of  the  Uniort  the  power  ^  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secu- 
ring for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discove- 
ries.' They  have  so  far  withdrawn  science,  and  the 
useful  arts,  from  the  action  of  the  state  governments. 
Why  then  should  they  be  supposed  so  regardless  of  con- 
tracts made  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  as  to 
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intend  to  exclude  them  from  provisions,  made  for  the 
security  of  ordinary  contracts  between  man  and  man  1 
No  reason  Ifor  making  this  supposition  is  perceived.  If 
the  insrignificance  of  the  object  does  not  require  that  we 
should  exclude  cod  tracts  respecting  it  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitution ;  neither,  as  we  conceive,  is  the 
policy  of  leaving  them  subject  to  legislative  alteration 
BO  apparmit,  as  to  require  a  forced  construction  of  that 
instrument  in  order  to  elBTect  it.  These  eleemosynary 
institutions  do  not  fill  the  place,  which  would  otherwise 
be  occupied  by  gDvernment,  but  that  which  would  other- 
wise remain  vacant*  They  are  complete  acquisitions  to 
literature.  They  are  donations  to  education ;  donations 
which  any  government  must  be  disposed  rather  to  en- 
eourage  than  to  discountenance.  It  requires  no  very 
critical  examination  of  the  human  mind  to  enable  us  to 
determine,  that  one  great  inducement  to  these  gifts  is  the 
conviction  felt  by  the  giver,  that  the  disposition  he  makes 
of  them  is  immutable.  It  is  probable,  that  no  man  ever 
was,  and  that  no  man  ever  will  be,  the  founder  of  a  col- 
lege, bdieving  at  the  time,  that  an  act  of  incorporation 
constitutes  no  security* for  the  institution;  belie ving, that 
it  is  immediately  to  be  deemed  a  public  institution, 
whose  funds  are  to  be  governed  and  applied,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  donor,  but  by  the  will  of  the  legislature.  All 
ffuch  gifts  are  made  in  the  pleasing,  perhaps  delusive 
hope,  that  the  charity  will  flow  forever  in  the  channel 
which  the  givers  have  marked  out  for  it.  If  every  man 
finds  in  his  own  bosom  strong  evidence  of  the  univer- 
sality of  this  sentiment,  there  can  be  but  little  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  were  stran-^ 
gers  to  it,  and  that,  feeling  the  necessity  and  policy  of 
giving  permanence  and  security  to  contracts,  of  with- 
drawing them  from  the  influence  of  legislative  bodies, 
whose  fluctuating  policy,  and  repeated  interference?, 
produced  the  most  perplexing  and  injurious  embarrass- 
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meats,  they  still  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  these  con* 
tracts  subject  to  those  interfereoces." 

§  263.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature declaring  that  certain  lands  which  had  been  pur* 
chased  for  the  Indians,  should  not  thereafter  be  subject 
to  any  tax,  constituted  a  contract  within  this  clause  of 
the  federal  constitution  which  could  not  be  rescinded  by 
a  subsequent  legislative  act,  so  as  to  admit  of  taxing" 
such  land  when  held  by  grantees  deriring  title  from  the 
Indians.    Marshall,  Ch«  J.,  held,  that  every  requisite  to 
the  formation  of  a  contract  was  found  in  the  proceedings 
between  the  then  colony  of  New  Jer»y  and  the  Indians. 
The  subject  jwas  a  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  govern* 
ment,  of  extensive  claims  of  the  Indians,  the  extinguish- 
ment of  which  would  quiet  the  title  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  province.     A  proposition  to  this  effioct  was  made, 
the  terms  stipulated,  the  consideration  agreed  upon,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  the  Indians  executed  a  deed  of 
cession.     That  this  was  a  contract  clojthed  in  forms  of 
unusual  solemnity.     The  privilege,  though  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  was  annexed  by  the  terms  which  created 
it  to  the  land  itself,  and  not  to  the  person.    That  the 
contract  had  been  impaired  by  a  law  which  annulled  an 
executed  part  of  the  rights  secured  by  this  contract.(«() 
The  same  principle  was  also  adopted  and  applied  in  the 
case  of  Osborne  v.  Humphrey  ;{U)  and  also  in  the  case 
oi  Alwaier  v.  Woodbridge.(c)    In  the  last  case  it  was 
said,  that  property  given  under  the  statute,  so  long  as  it 
is  applied  to  the  uses  designated,  must  forever  retain  the 
rights  and  privileges  attached  to  it,  at  the  time  of  the 
grant:  that  the  government  made  a  contract  with  all 


(a)  New  Jersey  t.  WUson^  7  Cranch^  164. 
{b)  7  Days'  R.  335. 
(c)  «  Coo.  R.  298. 
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such  persons  as  might  be  disposed  to  give  their  property 
to  those  religious  purposes  and  charitable  uses,  that  it 
riiould  forever  be  exempted  from  taxation :  that  a  right 
in  tiie  grantees,  donees,  devisees  or  legatees,  became 
vested,  which  no  subsequent  legislature  could  divest* 
They  had  a  right,  at  all  times,  to  prescribe  the  terms  on 
which  any  future  grants  or  donations  should  be  made  or 
given ;  but  they  had  no  constitutional  right  or  power, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  impair  former  grants, 
or  to  lessen  their  natural  productiveness.  Taxation 
might  be  a  worm  at  the  root,  which,  in  its  consequen- 
ces, might  destroy  both  root  and  branch* 

§  264.  The  l^islature  of  Georgia  authorized  the  sale 
of  a  tract  of  wild  land  belonging  to  the  state,  and  a  grant 
liiereof  was  made  by  letters  patent,  in  pursuance  of  that 
authority,  to  the  Georgia  Company.  A  succeeding  le- 
gislature declared  the  act  to  be  void.  It  was  held,  that 
the  farmer  grant  was  an  executed  contract,  and  that  the 
former  act  could  not  be  repealed,  so  as  to  rescind  a  sale 
under  it,  without  impairing  the  obligation  of  an  executed 
contract.(a)  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  supreme 
court  of  North  Carolina  declared  an  act  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  void,  which  repealed  a  statute  granting  land 
to  the  University  in  that  state.(6)  Where  a  town,  that 
h^d  lands  hj  grant  for  the  use  of  schools  therein,  de- 
cided to  «ell  the  lands,  and  procured  an  act  incorpora- 
ting certain  persons  as  trustees,  and  authorizing  them  to 
sell  the  lands  and  put  the  proceeds  at  use,  applying  the 
interest  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  empowering  them 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  board :  this  was  held  to 
constitute  a  contract,  and  that  a  subsequent  statute  au- 
thorizing the  town  to  choose  new  trustees,  and  directing 


(a)  Flicker  ▼.  Peckt  6  Cranch.  87. 

(6)  University  ▼.  Foy,  d  Hayw.  310 ;  Dnw  r.  F^y,  I  M(irphy,58. 
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the  former  trustees  to  deliver  the  property,  was  within 
this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  void. (a)  It 
has  been  held,  that  this  amstitutional  restriction  ext^ids 
to  all  rights  arising  under  all  contracts,  whether  written 
or  parol,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  whether  arising 
from  the  stipulation  of  parties,  or  accruing  by  the  opera- 
tion of  law ;  and  that  this  restriction  must  be  considered 
as  rendering  void  any  statute  which  is  retrospective,  pro** 
vided  it  destroys  a  vested  right  of  action  arising  ex  con^ 
tractu.  It  was  upon  this  ground,  that  in  the  case  of 
Letois  V.  Bra€kenbruige,(b)  it  was  held,  that  when  bail 
was  absolutely  fixed,  and  had  no  further  time,  the  right 
of  the  judgment  creditor  to  bis  debt  from  the  bail  was  a 
vested  right,  arising  ex  coniradu^  of  which  right  no  sub- 
sequent legislative  act  could  deprive  him.  Upon  the 
same  principle  an  act  of  the  l^islature  of  Vermont, 
which  released  the  body  of  a  debtor  from  imprisonment, 
and  also  directed  that  the  bond  which  he  had  given  to 
the  sheriff  for  the  prison  liberties,  and  which  the  slieriff 
had  assigned  to  the  creditor,  should  be  discharged,  was 
within  this  constitutional  prohibition.(c)  So  too,  where 
by  a  patent,  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  A,  including 
a  river  not  navigable,  without  any  reservation,  or  any 
restriction  in  the  use  of  the  river — it  was  held,  that  a 
subsequent  statute  which  required  A  to  alter  his  dam  on 
the  river,  so  as  to  let  salmon  pass  up,  impaired  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  contained  in  the  patent,  and  was 
therefore  void.(rf) 

§  265.  The  question  has  several  times  been  under 
consideration,  whether  statutes  of  limitation   to  take 


(a)  Trustees,  SfC,  t.  Bradbury,  S  Fairfield,  118  ;  Norris  r.  Trustees  of  Ad* 
ington  Academy 9  7  Gill  &  Joho.  7. 
{b)  1  Blackf.  R.  220. 
(c)  Starr  v.  Robinson,  1  Chip.  257. 
{d)  People  V.  Piatt,  17  J.  R.  196. 
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eflfect  iDstanter,  and  affecting  antecedent  existing  rights, 
were  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  as  impairing  the 
oUigation  of  contracts  1  Although  ordinary  statutes  of 
Umitations  to  actions  are  not  within  this  clause,  yet  if 
such  a  statute  should  be  passed  which  does  not  allow  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  passing  thereof,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  suits  on  existing  causes  of  action,  such 
an  act  would  be  unconstitutional.(a)  The  authority  of 
the  legislature  to  pass  statutes  of  limitation,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  usually  enacted,  is  not  to  be  denied* 
Such  statutes  have  been  considered  salutary  in  their 
consequences.  With  respect  to  personal  actions,  they 
serve  to  render  people  attentive  to  the  eariy  adjustment 
of  demands,  and  prevent  the  disturbance  of  settlements 
which  have  been  made,  but  of  which  the  proof  may 
have  been  lost  But  in  all  such  cases  the  legislature 
have  allowed  a  certain  time  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
and  before  its  operation  should  commence,  within  which 
the  creditors  might  institute  legal  process  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  debts  due  them,  if  they  should  incline  so  to 
do.  And  it  is  very  clear  that  if  no  such  interval  is  al- 
lowed, but  the  act  is  permitted  to  take  effect  imtanierj 
thereby  depriving  creditors  at  once  of  all  legal  remedy 
for  the  recovery  of  those  demands  which  it  purports  to 
bar,  it  unquestionably  violates  the  constitution,  by  ^*  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,'^  and  the  courts  would 
be  bound  to  consider  it  void. (6)  In  Call  v.  Hiagger^c) 
an  objection  was  taken  to  a  statute  of  limitation,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  unconstitutional.  The  court  observe 
— "  To  extend  this  principle  to  acts  for  the  limitation  of 


(a)  Call  V.  Bagger^  8  Mass.  R.  430 ;  Proprietors  of  Kennebeck  Purchase 
▼.  Laboree,  3  Qreenleaf,  394;  Society  t.  Wheeler^  3  Gall.  141 ;  3  Peters^ 
R.  390 ;  Blackfoot  r.  Peltier,  1  Black.  36. 

(b)  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebeck  Purchase  t.  Za^or^^^  2  Greenleaf,  394, 

(c)  8  Mass.  R.  43a 
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suits  at  law,  which  when  enacted  with  discretion,  and 
a  reasonable  time  alhwed  for  the  commenceramt  of  guita 
on  existing  demands,  are  wholesome  and  useful  regula- 
tions, would  be  extravagant."  But  in  that  case,  the 
court  did  not  allow  the  limitation  to  extaid  to  actions 
on  bonds  where  the  escape  had  taken  place  before  the 
passing  of  the  act,  and  a  right  of  action  had  vested  in 
the  creditor.  Mr.  Justice  Story  says :  ^'  If  the  legislature 
were  to  pass  an  act  of  limitations,  by  which  all  actions 
upon  past  disseizins  were  to  be  barred^  without  any  al* 
lowance  of  time  for  the  commencement  thereof  in/uturo^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  support  its  constitutionality!  for 
it  would  be  completely  retrospective  in  its  operation  on 
vested  rights."(a)  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  said-^ 
'^  If  in  a  state  where  six  years  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to 
an  action  of  asstrnipsit,  a  law  should  pass  declaring  that 
contracts  already  in  existence,  not  barred  by  the  statute, 
should  be  construed  to  be  within  it^  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  its  unconstitutionality.  So  if  a  law  should  de- 
clare that  contracts  entered  into,  and  reserving  legal 
interest,  should  be  ttsurious  and  void^  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  it  would  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract, 
and  would  be  clearly  unconstitutional."(6) 

§  266.  The  following  cases  have  been  held  not  to 
come  within  this  constitutional  restriction : — 1st.  It  has 
been  held,  that  a  state  law  may  be  retrospective  in  its 
character,  and  may  even  divest  vested  rights,  without 
violating  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  provided  it  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  Thus  it  was 
held  in  the  case  of  The  Proprietors  of  the  Charles  Ihver 
Bridge  v.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Warren  Bridge j(t)  that 


(a)  Society,  cj-c.  ▼.  WA««/er,  9  Gall.  194. 

(b)  Slurgess  v.  Crawningshieldy  4  Wheat.  R.  132. 

(c)  11  Pet.  R.  420. 
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where  the  le^ature  gianted  to  Harranl  College  the 
liber<y  and  power  to  dispose  of  a  ferry  from  Charlestown 
over  Charles  River  to  Boston,  and  to  receive  rent  for 
the  samOf  and  afterwards  incorporated  a  company  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  the  same  river  in  the  same  place 
where  the  ferry  had  been  used,  the  company  paying  an- 
nually to  the  college  £200,  the  charter  of  the  latter  com- 
pany giving  it  the  right  to  take  tolls  for  forty  years, 
which  was  subsequently  extended  to  seventy  years ;  that 
the  legislature  might  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
years,  authorise  the  erection  of  another  bridge  from 
Boston  to  Charlestown  over  Charles  River,  and  in  such 
proximity  to  the  former  bridge  as  to  injuriously  affect  the 
|oll8.  of  l^e  first  bridge  company.  The  decision  of  this 
case  was  based  upon  the  ground  tliat  the  charter  to  the 
company  did  not'create  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
state  with  that  company,  that  no  other  company  should 
be  incorporated  with  like  privileges,  if  the  convenience 
of  the  pid>lic  demanded,  or  the  legislature  thought  fit  to 
grant  it,  and  hence  there  was  no  contract  existing,  the 
obligation  of  which  was  violated  by  this  act.  (a) 

§  267.  The  legislature  may  constitutionally  enact 
laws  to  render  valid  and  legal  the  doings  of  public  offi- 
cers who  have  exceeded  their  authority,  although  by 
such  laws  individuals  may  bo  deprived  of  rights  pre- 
viously vested ;  and  the  objection  that  they  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts  does  not  apply  to  them.(6)  The 
legislature  may  also  noiake  provision  by  statute  curing  or 
obviating  defective  forms  of  acknowledgment  of  deeds  to 
pass  real  estate,  and  give  to  such  acknowledgments  the 


(«)  But  see  Ward  ▼.  Barnard.,  1  Aik.  R.  131 ;  Lyman  t.  itfbioer,  9  Ver- 
mont Rep.  517 ;  KendaU  ▼.  Dodge^  3  id.  360. 

{b)  Waller  t.  Baconj  8  MaM.  R.  468, 479  ;  Lack  t.  Dane^  9  id.  360,  863 ; 
Patterson  w.  PMlhart,  9  id.  151,  153. 
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same  efficacy  as  if  they  had  originally  been  taken  in  tiie 
proper  form ;  and  such  acts  although  they  extend  retro-^ 
spectively  to  deeds  acknowledged  previous  to  their 
passage,  do  not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and 
that  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  touch  any  tide  ac-* 
quired  under  the  deed.  They  assume  the  title  to  be 
good,  and  prevent  the  contract  from  being  impaired  by 
reason  of  a  defective  acknowledgment;  or  in  other  words, 
their  legal  operation  goes  to  confirm,  and  not  to  impair 
the  contract.(a) 

§  268.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  a  statute  providing 
under  certain  circumstances,  for  the  suspension  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  bank,  by  an  injunction  from  the  supreme 
court,  ^-as  not  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  such 
suspension  diminished  the  period  for  which  tiie  bank  was, 
by  its  charter,  empowered  to  act  as  a  corporation. (6) 
In  this  case  it  was  conceded  by  the  court,  that  an  act  of 
incorporation  was  to  be  construed  to  be  a  contract  be- 
tween  the  government,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  who 
accept  and  become  a  corporation  and  their  successors,  on 
the  other ;  and  could  not  be  revoked  or  annulled  by  an  • 
after  act  of  legislation,  unless  a  power  had  been  reserved 
Ibr  that  purpose,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  corporation. 
But  in  applying  this  rule  practically,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider,  how  far  and  to  what  subjects  this  contract  ex- 
tended. It  was  cleariy  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  that  the  corporation  should  be  and  continue 
a  corporation  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  for  the  term  lim- 
ited in  the  act,  unless  sooner  forfeited  for  some  caude 
recogniesed  by  existing  laws  as  a  case  of  forfeiture ;  that 
their  constitution,  organization,  and  mode  of  action,  as 
prescribed  by  their  charter,  should  not  be  annulled  or 


(a)  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Pet.  88. 

{b)  Commamowith  ▼.  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  21  Pick.  649. 
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chaoged  by  the  l^islature ;  that  members  should  not  be 
added  or  removed,  that  modes  of  election,  e:q>ulsion,  and 
suspension  of  members,  should  not  be  altered ;  that  what- 
erer  belonged  to  tlieir  organic  constitution  and  action* 
as  bodies  politic*  should  continue  and  be  determined  by 
the  terms  of  the  charter.  In  addition  to  which,  the 
powers  specially  granted  to  them,  were  not  to  be  with- 
drawn or  diminislied.  But  such  immunities  and  privi- 
leges did  not  exempt  corporations  from  the  operation  of 
those  laws  made  for  the  general  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  citizras.  In  answer  to  the  objection  taken 
to  this  act,  '^  that  it  diminished  the  rights  of  corporations 
as  such,  and  thereby  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
that  it  diminished  the  time  for  which,  by  charter,  they 
wore  empowered  to  act  as  such  corporation,  to  wit*  all 
the  time  until  1851 ;  that  granting  an  injunction*  before 
a  hearing,  might  diminish  this  term  of  unrestricted 
action,  because  the  injunction  might  go  to  the  entire 
suspension  of  their  corporate  functions,  did  diminish  the 
time  for  which  they  were  expressly  autliorized  to  act  f 
it  was  held,  that  the  suspension  was  not  an  arbitrary 
diminution  of  the  period  of  their  organic  existence  as  a 
corporation.  They  were  incorporated  on  many  condi- 
tions, some  express,  and  some  implied  by  law.  The 
most  obvious  one  was,  that  they  should  comply  with  the 
terms  of  their  charter;  one  of  which  was,  that  they 
should  conduct  their  business  according  to  banking  prin* 
ciplesy  and  the  rules  of  law.  As  they  might  violate  the 
provisions  of  their  charter,  and  incur  a  suspension  or 
forfeiture,  there  must  be  some  mode  prescribed  for  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  the  fact,  whether  they  had  so  vio« 
lated  the  terms  of  their  charter,  and  for  providing  redress 
for  those  who  might  have  suffered  from  such  violation, 
The  violation  might  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  more  directly 
to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals*  who  might  have  their 
remedies  by  suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  as  the  case  re^ 
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quired ;  and  they  might  obtain  security  for  their  violated 
rights  by  attachment,  sequestration,  or  such  other  process 
as  the  law  furnished,  either  before  or  after  obtaining 
judgment.  But  the  violation  might  be  of  such  a  nature, 
as  to  affect  the  rights  of  great  numbers,  so  that  it  might 
be  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  community  at  large, 
in  which  case,  it  was  more  consistent  wi^h  public  safety 
and  convenience,  and  entirely  consonant  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  administration  of  justice,  to  institute  a  pro* 
cess  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, bound  as  it  was  to  provide  security  for  its  citizens. 
When,  therefore,  the  law  provided  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  a  process,  upon  such  probable  grounds  as 
should  be  deemed  suflScient  to  justify  a  well  founded  ap- 
prehension of  misconduct,  it  was  not  an  arbitrary  sus- 
pension of  the  corporate  powers  of  the  bank,  but  a  spe- 
cies of  compulsory  process,  analogous  to  the  constant 
course  of  action  in  similar  cases,  designed  to  take  tlte 
subject  of  controversy  into  the  custody  of  the  law,  during 
the  inquiry,  to  prevent  further  progress  in  a  course  thus 
probably  shown  to  be  mischievous  and  dangerous,  and 
to  secure  the  means  of  affording  redress  to  the  sufferers, 
in  case  the  misdemeanors  alleged  should  be  found  to 
exist. 

§  269.  It  has  been  held,  in  several  cases  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  statutes  changing  estates  of  joint-tenancy  into 
a  tenancy  in  common,  although  it  extended  to  past  grants 
and  devises,  was  not  within  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  their  operation  was  not  to  impair  any  vested  right, 
but  rather  to  render  the  tenure  more  beneficial.(a)  In 
the  first  case  cited,  Parsons,  Chief  Justice,  placed  the  de- 
cision on  the  ground,  that  the  legislature  might  alter  the 
tenure  by  the  substitution  of  one  more  beneficial.   In  the 


(a)  Holbrook  ▼.  Finney,  4  Mass.  R.  666.    Miller  v.  MiUer^  16  Man.  R.  5d- 
Bwrgbardt  t.  Turner^  19  Pick.  634. 
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second  case  above  cited  the  court  conceded,  that  the  legis- 
lature could  not  impair  the  title  to  estates  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors  unless  for  public  objects,  when 
an  adequate  consideration  should  be  provided,  but  that 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  operation  of  a  statute 
retrospectively  which  should  enlarge  or  otherwise  make 
more  valuable  the  title  to  an  estate ;  for  that  in  such  cases 
the  consent  of  the  owners  to  the  act  might  be  presumed. 
In  a  note  to  this  case,  the  editor  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  decision  in  the  last  case  cited.  He  places 
the  doubt  upon  the  ground,  that  the  judgment  could  only 
be  maintained,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  express  words 
of  die  act,  which  seemed  to  refer  to  all  conveyances, 
which  had  been  or  should  be  made.  That  although  a 
retroactive  law,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  remedy  only,  was 
unobjectionable ;  but  in  this  cas^,  if  the  words  of  the 
act  were  to  have  their  full  force,  rights  already  vested 
and  acquired  under  conveyances  already  made  were  to 
be  affected,  altered,  and  taken  away.  But  in  a  subse- 
quent case,  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  cases  above 
cited  was  affirmed,  and  it  was  held,  that  it  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  provision  of  this  statute  that  the  deed  had 
been  previously  made,  and  had  already  created  an  estate 
in  joint-tenancy ;  that  it  was  the  same  in  legal  effect  as 
if  it  had  provided,  that  upon  the  future  decease  of  a  joint- 
tenant,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  principle  of  sur- 
vivorship should  not  operate.  That  it  was  not  retro- 
spective in  the  sense  of  affecting  any  vested  rigtit.(a) 

§  2T0.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  an  act  appropriat- 
ing, in  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  to  the  public 
use,  property  previously  granted  to  an  indipdual,  was 
not  under  this  restrictive  clause  of  the  constitution. 
Although  it  was  held,  that  a  grant  of  land  was  to  be  re- 


(a)  Burghardl  ▼.  Turner^  12  Pkk.  539. 
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garded  aa  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitiih 
tion,  and  that  such  grant  couM  not  be  revoked  by  a  state 
legislature,  yet  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
land  granted  by  the  government  might  be  taken  by  the 
legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  ^ 
on  payment  of  an  equivalent,  and  that  such  an  appropri- 
ation  was  not  a  violation  of  a  contract  by  which  property, 
or  rights  in  the  nature  of  property,  and  which  might  be 
compensated  for  in  damages,  were  granted  by  the  gov^ 
ernment  to  individuals.(a)  The  decision  in  the  case  last 
cited  might  be  placed  upon  another  ground,  to  wit,  that 
as  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  an  inherent  sovereign 
power,  admitted  and  recognized  under  all  governments ; 
that  right  gives  to  the  legislature  the  control  of  private 
property  for  public  use.  This  fundamental  principle 
of  all  governments  may  be  considered  as  a  condition 
annexed  to  all  grants  of  land,  and  as  such,  entering 
into  and  forming  a  part  of  the  contract,  in  all  grants  of 
this  character,  and  subject  to  which  all  such  grants  are 
held.  Thus  entering  into  and  forming  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract itself,  the  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  in  any  just 
sense  be  said  to  impair  the  obligation  of  such  contract 
§  271.  It  will  not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
created  by  the  grant  of  a  charter,  if  the  property  of  the 
corporation  be  taken  for  the  public  use.  Even  if  the 
powers  of  the  corporation  be  thereby  suspended,  or  the 
corporation  itself  dissolved. (6)  An  act  of  the  legislature 
made  without  any  consideration,  and  intended  as  a  mere 
gratuity,  executory  in  its  character,  and  unexecuted  in 
fact,  does  not  in  fact  create  such  a  vested  right  or  con- 


(a)  Boston  Water  Power  Co,  ▼.  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail  Road  Co,,  23 
Pick.  360. 

{b)  Backus  V.  Lebanon,  11  N.  H.  19.  See  also  The  Proprietors  to  the 
Piscataqua  Bridge  v.  The  New  Hampshire  Bridge,  7  N.  H.  35.  Barber  r. 
Andover,  8  N.  U  398. 
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tract  as  that  it  may  not  be  changed  or  defeated  by  sub- 
sequent acts  of  legislation  .(a)  This  decision  in  the  case 
last  cited  was  placed  upon  the  ground  that  the  act  was  ex- 
ecutory ;  that  the  constitution  had  adopted  a  distinction 
between  contracts  executory  and  executed,  and  did  not 
mean  togive  any  efficacy  to  nude  pacts,  nor  to  create  new 
obligations,  but  to  preserve  all  the  obligatory  force  of  con- 
tracts, and  that  all  such  executory  contracts  as  it  protected 
were  such,  and  only  such,  as  were  founded  on  a  sufficient 
consideration ;  that  the  act  was  a  mere  promise  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  a  fund,  and  that  as  a  mere  gratuity. 
This  promise  to  collect,  and  the  promise  to  deliver  might 
be  retracted  at  any  time  before  it  was  executed,  without 
impairing  the  obligation  of  any  contract. 

§  272.  ^It'^^'ugh  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  it  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  obligation  it  imposes,  from  the  ap- 
propriate remedies,  when  they  are  violated,  and  from  rea- 
sons which  must  have  actuated  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  general  laws,  providing 
for  the  dissolution  of  existing  marriages,  but  operating 
upon  transactions  subsequent  to  their  passage,  are  not 
within  this  clause  of  the  constitution.(6)  A  private  act  of 
the  legislature  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  infants, 
for  their  maintenance  and  education,  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  legitimate  authority  of  a  state  legislature,  and  is  not 
within  this  prohibitory  clause  of  the  constitution.(c) 

§  273.  It  is  also  by  the  same  section  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution declared,  that  ^'  No  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be 


(a)  The  Trustees  of  the  Bishop's  Fund  t.  Reder,  7  Conn.  R.  09,  N.  S. 

(b)  Clark  V.  Clark,  10  N.  H.  380. 

(c)  Coekran  t.  Van  Surla^t  90  Wen.  36& 
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for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all 
such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  lay  any  duty  or  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.''  We  have 
already,  when  considering  the  powers  of  congress,  con- 
sidered the  cases  which  have  arisen  under  that  branch 
of  this  clause  which  relates  to  states  laying  imposts,  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports.  It  will  therefore  be  un-> 
necessary  to  advert  to  them  in  this  connection* 


•  «»«'«»      »•  «     •«         •      fr       I  . 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OP    CONSTITUTIONAL   RESTRICTION    tPON     LEGISLATIVE 

POWER* 

§  274«  Having  considered  in  a  previous  chapter  the 
restrictions  upon  le^slative  power  under  the  federal  con*^ 
stitutiori,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  consider  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  states* 
These  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  classes. 
Those  which  restrict  legislative  action,  unless  certain 
conditions  precedent  are  complied  with,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  give  validity  to  a  legislative  act;  and  those 
which  are  absolute  and  imperative  in  all  cases,  and  ope- 
rating per  86  as  an  absolute  and  unqualified  restriction 
upon  legislative  power.  An  instance  of  the  former  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  New  Yorik  of  1821, 
art.  7,  sec.  9,  which  provides,  '^  The  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
shall  be  requisite  to  every  bill  appropriating  the  public 
moneys  or  property  for  local  or  private  purposes,  or  ere* 
ating,  continuing,  altering,  or  renewing  every  body  politic 
or  corporate.  In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  the 
provision,  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,  nor  unless  the 
public  ^igencies  require  it.  In  the  latter  c)as9  are  such 
provisions  as  declare  that  no  sanguinary  laws  shall  be 
passed,  nor  bills  of  attainder  or  e:r  post  facto  laws,  nor 
laws  which  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  all 
provisions  of  a  similar  character* 

§  275.  Under  the  constituUon  of  New  York  of  182J, 
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the  question  has  frequently  arisen  as  to  what  bills  are 
two-third  bills  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  9  of  art.  7. 
This  question  has  been  considered  under  two  heads: 
1st,  what  is  a  bill  appropriating  the  public  mcmeys  or 
property  for  local  or  private  purposes  ?  2d,  what*  with* 
in  this  clause,  are  bills  creating,  continuing,  altering,  or 
renewing  a  body  politic  or  corporate  1  The  question 
arising  under  the  first  bead,  to  wit :  what  is  sl  bill  eeppro^ 
priating  the  public  moneys  or  property  for  local  or  pimate 
purposes  7  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  the  subject  of  judicial 
determination,  although  the  question  as  to  what  is  a 
public  use  of  property,  has  been  frequenUy  judicially  de* 
termined.  It  has,  however,  frequently  come  under  con- 
sideration Jn  legislative  committees,  and  by  presiding 
legislative  olficers.  It  has  also  several  times  been  dis- 
cussed and  passed  upon  by  the  attorney  general  of  this 
state.  It  has  elicited  much  conflict  and  contrariety  of 
opinion.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  our 
giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  respective  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  on  this  point. 

§  276.  On  a  former  occasion,  and  in  another  capacity, 
we  submitted  to  the  public  our  views  as  to  the  construe- 
tion  which  should  be  given  to  this  clause  in  our  state 
constitution;  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  since  that 
time  fbr  a  change  of  opinion.  In  expounding  a  consti- 
tutional provision,  the  same  rules  of  ccmstruction  and  of 
interpretation  should  obtain  as  are  adopted  and  applied 
in  the  construction  of  a  statute*  One  rule  is,  that  such 
a  construction  should  be  put  upon  a  statute  as  will 
prevent  any  clause,  sentence,  or  word  from  being  sii- 
perfluous,  void,  or  insignificant ;  and  where  the  wends 
used  will  allow  of  a  double  meaning,  such  a  construc- 
tion should  be  adopted  as  will  allow  some  meaning  to 
all  the  wo/ds  used.  With  these  rules  in  view,  what  is 
the  true  construction  of  this  clause  in  our  constitution  1 
Such  a  construction  should  be  put  upon  this  clause  in 
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tlie  ooDstitatioQ  as  will  gi?e  fall  force  and  effect  to  the 
respective  words  ''  phtNiic^'  ^^priwxte^^  and  "  local.^^  The 
word  loml^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  wwds  pabUc 
and  private^  should  be  held  to  embrace  all  that  is  inter* 
mediate — an  indiwhud  person  or  interest  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  aggregate  body  pcditic  on  the  other,  but  exclusive 
of  batbm  The  word  private  to  relate  to  an  individual  per- 
son .or  interest^  esclusk^  of  what  is  comprehended  in  the  \ 
words  UkoI  or  pubUc;  and  the  word  public  should  be 
limited  to  the  uhde  body  politic  in  its  a^pregate  and  in^ 
divis^  character.  A  purpose  may  be  purely  local,  t 
without  being  puMic  or  private^  ot  private  without  being  i 
pidMc  or  UjccAy  ox  public  exclusively  without  being  local 
or  private.  A  purpose  purely  public,  must  be  one  where 
the  unity  of  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  whole  aggre-  ^ 
gate  body  politic  To  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
word  local,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  clause 
of  the  constitution,  every  grant  of  the  public  property  for 
a  particular  purpose,  however  near  its  beneficial  effects 
or  community  of  interest  may  approximate  the  unity 
of  interest  in  the  whole  body  politic,  whenever  it  falls 
short  of  tliat,  such  purpose  falls  under  the  denomination 
of  a  hwl  one,  and  is  included  within  the  circle  of  re- 
straint which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  have,  by 
the  term  '*  locals' '  prescribed.  A  grant  to  an  individual, 
or  an  association  of  individuals,  where  the  right,  privi- 
lege, use,  or  profit  arising  from  such  grant,  is  one  in 
which  the  wboLe  body  pt^tic  do  not  either  participate 
or  share  in  comn^on  with  such  individual  or  community 
of  individuals,  or  do  not  derive  any  common  benefit 
tharefiom  as  a  body  politicj  falls  under  the  denomination 
of  a  grant  for  a  private  use.  A  grant,  tributary  to  a 
iund  or  object^  where  tlie  rights,  privileges,  use  and  pro^ 
fits,  arisii^  from  the  use  of  such  fund,  or  the  piosecutioQ 
of  such  object,  are  to  result  to  and  be  owned,  possessed^ 
used  and  enjoyed  by  the  whole  body  politic,  in  an  aggre# 
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gate  capacity^  Vrould  be  a  gi'ant  for  a  public  purpose  in 
the  sense  id  which  that  word  is  here  used.  By  limiting^ 
the  word  puhlk  to  the  aggregiUe  body  politic^  and  the 
term  loctd  to  the  hdermediate  of  that  aggregate  and  an 
indimdiial  person  or  interesi,  and  the  word  private  to  sueh 
indimdtud  irUeresi  or  person,  each  and  ef>ery  the  words 
"  public,"  "  local,"  and  "  private,"  have  their  appropriate 
meaning  and  significancy;  and  when  collectively  con- 
sidered, inchide  the  whole  scope  of  the  evident  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution.  This  construction  makes 
the  word  ''  public"  as  the  outer  line  of  this  constitutional 
circle ;  the  words  " local," and  "private,'* comprehend  all 
the  lesser  lines  of  the  circlci  whether  the  ratio  of  their 
position  in  the  radius  of  such  circle  be  as  999  to  a  thou* 
sand  or  one  to  a  thousand.  To  enlarge  the  sense  of 
either  of  these  words  would  be  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  for,  by  such  a  construction,  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  a  purpose  purely  public,  or  heal,  or  pricaie^ 
would  be  made  so  indefinite  and  indistinct,  or  would  be 
so  blended  together,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  say  at  what  point  in  the  radius  of  this  circle  the  one 
was  to  commence,  or  the  other  to  terminate.  If  the 
word  public  should  be  construed  as  meaning  any  thing 
less  than  the  indivisihle  aggregate  body  politic,  then  the 
word  hcai  would  be  rendered  wholly  insignificant  and 
useless.  It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  how  near 
the  hand  of  legislative  munificence  might  approximate 
an  individual,  or  private^  or  locctl  interest,  without  passing 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  the  framers  of  the  consti-^ 
tution  intended  to  establish  as  a  limit  to  legffilative  dona* 
tions.  Such  a  cx)nstruction  would  authorize  the  majority 
of  the  legislature,  at  their  discretion,  notwithstanding  the 
constitution,  to  approach  the  center  or  verge  of  this  con- 
stitutional restriction  so  near,  that  in  effect,  to  ail  praeti* 
cal  purposes,  the  distinction  between  a  purpose  pardy 
public,  or  purely  local^  or  private,  would  be  one  without 
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any  essential  difference.  This,  instead  of  giving  fall 
force  and  effed  to  all  the  wards  used,  would  render  them 
synonymous-^iinpair  their  force,  destroy  their  signifi- 
eancy^  make  them  useless,  weak,  and  imbecile,  as  well 
as  violate  a  fundamental  rule  of  construction. 

§  277.  The  construeti<m  or  sense  now  put  upon  the 
respective  words  used,  is  also  one  which  is  consonant  with 
the  immutable  principles  of  natural  justice.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  grant  in  these  cases  proceeds  from 
the  body  politic  in  its  aggregaie  capadiyj  natural  justice 
demands  that  the  equivalent  for  such  grant  should  be 
received  by  it  in  the  same  capacity.  The  legislature  in 
making  a  grant  for  a  particular  object,  before  deciding 
that  such  purpose  was  a  public  one,  should  be  able  to 
discover  that  some  equivalent  for  the  grant  would  ulti- 
mately be  returned  to  the  same  hand  from  which  the 
grant  emanated,  and  be  held  by  it  in  the  same  aggregate 
capacity,  as  was  the  thing  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
grant.  Not  that  it  must  perceive  that  the  benefit  that 
will  result  to  the  state,  as  such,  must  in  every  instance 
be  an  adequate  consideration  for  the  thing  granted, 
although  such  a  policy  would  doubtless  be  a  wise  and 
salutary  one,  but  it  should  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  state  would  ultimately  be  beneficiaries  of  the  grant, 
either  by  an  increase  of  its  revenue^  or  an  enhancemeni  (f 
its  public  property^  or  a  dimimUvon  of  its  neceesary  public 
expenditures.  A  purpose  which  contributes  to  none  of 
these  interests,  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  public  pur* 
pose.  In  deciding  whether  a  purpose  to  which  the  thing 
granted  is  to  be  applied  is  puhliCy  local^  or  private^  the  in* 
qniry  should  not  be  whether  the  grant  itself  will  enable 
the  recipients  of  it  the  better  to  accommodate  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  but  it  should  be  directed  to  the  inquiry, 
who  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  profits  or  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  thing  granted, 
and  whether  tliere  will  any  benefit  flow  firom  it»  or 
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its  use,  into  the  comimm  treasury ;  or  will  it  *  tend  to  an 
increase  of  the  revenue  or  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
yalue  of  the  common  property  of  the  state  held  in  its 
aggregate  capacity,  or  to  diminish  the  necesmry  public 
expenditures!  If  neither  the  common  treasury  of  the 
state,  nor  its  commwi  property  can  derive  any  benefit,  or 
the  common  expenses  will  not  be  diminished,  in  case  the 
enterprise  proves  successful,  if  the  thing  granted  is  not  to 
be  used  by  the  public  indiscriminately,  ihea  the  purpose 
sliould  be  regarded  as  local  or  private.  Were  the  doc- 
trine to  be  admitted^  that  the  legislature  might  by  a 
majority  vote,  grant  the  public  property,  whenever  their 
imagination  could  conceive  that  some  incidental  accom- 
modation might  result  to  the  public  from  the  use  to  which 
the  thing  granted  was  to  be  appropriated,  and  that,  such 
circumstance  should  take  such  grant  out  of  this  clause  in 
the  constitution,  this  restriction  instead  of  proving  a  wall 
of  defence,  would  become  a  mere  cob-web  barrier,  its  very 
weakness  and  fragility  inviting  attack,  and  this  consti- 
tutional safeguard  would  not  only  be  wholly  inefficacious^ 
but  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  framers  of  this  instru* 
ment,  the  object  and  design  of  this  restriction,  would  be 
entirely  defeated.  Such  a  doctrine  would  also  be  in 
direct  hostility  to  another  fundamental  rule  of  construc- 
tion, which  should  be  applied  with  all  its  force  to  a  con- 
stitutional restriction  on  legislative  power,  imposed  by 
the  people  (the  source  of  all  powar)  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  that  is,  that  every  Uuo  dwuid  receive  suc/i  a  conn 
struction  as  not  to  elude  its  Jorce,  or  lender  it  vain  and 
aiusive.  So  far,  the  consequences  of  a  particular  con- 
struction ought  to  be  considered,  and  have  due  weight 
and  influence  on  the  construction  of  a  constitutional  limi- 
tation upon  political  power. 

§  278.  In  putting  a  construetidH  upon  this  clause  of 
the  constitution,  resort  has  been  had  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  7th  section  of  article  seventh  of  the  same  lostru^ 
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m&ntj  which  pirovides,  that  ^^  privaie  property  sfutU  not  be 
token  for  public  vse  without  just  compensaiion"  and  the 
doctrine  has  been  advanced,  that  because  it  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Ghaacellar,  and  the  court  of  dernier  resort, 
that  tlie  taking  of  private  property,  to  be  used  for  a  rail- 
road, was  taking  it  for  a  public  vse^  within  the  spirit  of 
this  clause ;  that  because  such  corporations  were  public 
and  not  private,  the  public  property  might  be  appropriated 
to  the  piffpose  of  such  corporations  by  a  majority  vote. 
This  doctrine,  if  admitted  as  applicable  to  the  question 
under  consideration,  would  remove  all  constitutional 
protectioft  to  the  public  property,  smd  make  the  restric- 
tion vcdn  and  itkmne.   It  has  also  been  decided  by  equally 
high  judicial  tribunals,  thatbanks  Bxe  public  cwporations 
— that,  as  they  facilitate  exchrniges^  and  afibrd  a  circula- 
ting medium  and  a  currency  for  the  country,  they  are 
created  for  public  purposes.    If  the  public  money  may 
be  appropriated  by  a  majority  vote  to  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  aid  it  to  complete  a  road,  which,  wh^i  completed, 
is  to  l>e  a  corporate  property,  and  not  public,  because 
the  public  may  derive  accommodaticHis  from  that  road, 
it  cannot  be  pefceived  why,  by  a  parity  of  reasonkigi 
such  an  appropriation  may  not  also  be  made  to  a  bank, 
as  part  of  its  capital,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  its  circu- 
lation, because  such  circulation  will  accommodate  the 
community.     The  one  is  just  as  much  a  piMic  corpora- 
tion created  for  public  purposes,  as  is  the  other.    Both, 
by  judicial  deoisions,  are  declared  public  corporations, 
created  for  public  purposes.    The  doctrine  would  hardly 
be  tolerated,  that  because  banks  were  public  corpora- 
tions, created  for  public  purposes,  that  the  public  pro- 
perty might,  by  a  majority  vote,  be  donated  to  such 
institutions  as  part  of  their  capital. 

§  279.  It  by  no  means  follows  because  a  corporation 
is  public,  when  it  is  created  for  tiie  promotioo  of  private 
or  corporate  interest,  and  the  amoont  appropriated  goes 
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into  the  geDeral  fund  or  capital  stock  of  such  corporation-f 
because  the  use  of  that  capital  thus  employed,  (to  pro* 
mote  private  ends,)  may  incidentally  accommodate  the 
public ;  that  hence  such  an  appropriation  is  lor  a  puddie 
purpose.  The  purpose  in  such  cases  should  be  con- 
sidered as  private  or  local.  The  accommodation  of  the 
public,  growing  out  of  the  use  to  which  the  sum  donated 
is  to  be  applied,  does  not  and  cannot  make  such  appro*- 
priation  one  for  a  public  purpose,  within  the  i^irit  of  the 
constitution.  If  it  would,  then  any  sum  might  by  a 
majority  vote,  be  donated  to  any  number  of  individuals 
for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  stages,  to  run  between 
Albany  and  New  Orieans,  for  the  carriage  of  passengers 
or  property,  for  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation,  to 
be  paid  to  and  divided  between  such  individuals,  for  then 
the  accommodation  would  be  public,  but  the  use  or  par- 
pose  private. 

§  280.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  impcH't  of  the  word  purpose^  as  it  is 
employed  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  seventh  article,  and 
of  the  word.tise,  adopted  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
seventh  article,  of  the  constitution.  What  then  is  the 
true  import  of  the  word  purpose  in  the  one  case  ;  and  of 
the  word  use  in  the  other  1  They  are  by  no  means  used 
as  synonymous  terms,  or  in  the  same  sense.  The  word 
purpose^  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower circle,  than  is  the  word  use  in  the  other  clause. 
It  is  restricted  to  the  thing  or  object  which  is  the  resi- 
duum of  the  thing  granted,  or  rather  to  that  of  which  it 
is  to  become  a  constituent  part,  and  there  terminates : 
while  the  word  use  is  far  more  comprehensive,  and  takes 
a  more  extensive  range,  embracing  objects  and  thini^ 
growing  out  of,  and  incidental  to,  the  original  purpose, 
extraneous  from  the  purpose  itself,  and  taking  effect 
after  that  purpose  is  consummated  and  at  an  end.  This 
distinction  is  one  that  has  been  recognized  and  adopted 
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in  the  constnictioni  of  this  constitutional  Kmitation,  con* 
tained  in  said  ninth  section  of  the  seventh  article.  In 
the  case  of  the  bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  road 
throogh  the  oil  spring  reservation,  the  bill  provided  for 
a  grant  of  $420  of  the  public  money,  to  be  applied  in 
construction  of  that  road.  This  distinction  wsa  taken 
by  Mr.  Talcott,  the  then  Attorney-General :  In  that  case 
the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  was  to  complete,  or  aid 
in  the  completion  of  the  road  ;  that  was  a  local  purpose, 
although  the  use  of  the  road  when  completed  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  public  or  a  public  use.  In  that  case 
the  public  use  was  one  which  would  be  entirely  free  and 
untrammelled  by  any  exclusive  chartered  privileges  of 
a  corporation.  There  the  word  purpose  was  restricted 
to  the  sense  now  adopted,  and  would  have  had  its  con- 
summation before  the  use  (which  was  public)  would 
have  fairly  commenced.  Had  the  question  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  Greneral  in  that  case  been,  whether  the 
*  legislature  could  under  the  seventh  section  of  article 
seventh  of  the  constitution,  take  private  property  for  this 
road,  making  just  compensation  therefor,  it  must  have 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  question  submitted  been,  whether  the  legislature 
could,  by  a  majority  vote,  grant  property  which  belonged 
to  the  state  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  money,  it  must 
have  been  answered  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  as  clearly  within  the  circle  of  this  constitu- 
tional restriction,  as  was  an  appropriation  of  $420  of 
public  money  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 

§  281.  '^  No  statute  or  law  should  receive  such  a  con- 
struction as  will  lead  to  absurd  consequences."  Respect 
for  the  framers  will  always  induce  courts,  when  a  par- 
ticular sense  applied  to  a  wwd  will  lead  to  such  conse- 
quences, to  infer,  that  such  was  not  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  used.    To  hold  that  the  word  purpose  embraces 
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within  it  all  the  oonsequ^ces  which  migbt  flow,  or  result, 
from  an  act  to  which  the  thing  granted  might  be  applied, 
would  lead  to  such  a  consequence.  It  is  very  much 
doubted  whether  a  single  legislator  who  shoukl  vote  tot 
such  an  act,  could  be  found,  so  regardless  of  character, 
so  destitute  of  moral  sensibilities,  and  so  reckless  of  cobf- 
sequences,  as  to  be  willing  to  be  considered  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  as  criminally  or  morally  responsible  for  all  die 
consequences,  contingent  or  remote,  which  might  there- 
after result  to  society  from  the  use  to  which  property 
under  such  an  act  should  be  devoted,  or  be  considered 
in  voting  for  such  an  act,  to  have  purposed  such  corae- 
quences  and  results.  This  sense,  too,  is  consonant  tD 
one  in  which  the  word  purpose  is  not  unfrequenlly  used. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
purposed  to  create  man,  it  is  understood  that  the  crea- 
tive enei^ies  of  Omnipotence  were  to  be  directed  to  the 
formation  of  an  organic  frame,  which  should  be  subject 
to  certain  fixed  rules  and  laws,  to  impart  to  that  frame* 
vital  energies,  and  to  endow  it  with  certain  physical, 
mental,-  and  moral  powers  and  capacities.  This  was  the 
9um  of  the  purpose  to  which  those  creative  eneigies  were 
to  be  directed,  and  marked  the  boundaries  within  which 
that  purpose  was  confined.  The  purpose  to  create 
did  not  extend  itself  over  the  wide  range  of  human 
action,  or  of  human  depravity,  which  might,  or  which 
did,  thereafter  flow  from  the  exercise  of  those  faculties 
thus  created,  nor  were  these  comprehended  within  the 
original  purpose  of  creation,  when,  in  the  councils  of 
eternity,  it  was  said,  "  Lei  i«  make  man.^^ 

§  282.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  demonstrate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  accuracy  of  the  construction  we  have  adopted 
by  reference  to  decisions  which  have  been  made  on  this 
question,  in  addition  to  the  one  above  referred  to.  In 
1 843,  the  then  president  of  the  s^iate  declared  a  bill  to 
be  a  majority  bill  which,  in  eifect;  released  to  a  rail  road 
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corporatiaa  a  $3,000,000  debt  due  to  the  state.  That 
deckttoa,  we  are  aware,  mufit  be  r^;arded  as  in  direct 
Gooflict  with  the  construction  which  we  have  put  upon 
this  clause.  But  we  apprehend,  that  nearly  all  the  other 
deoiflioBs  which  have  been  made  under  this  clause,  stand 
opposed  to  that  decision,  and  according  to  our  under^ 
standing  of  such  decisions,  most  of  them  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  our  construction  of  this  clause ;  such  oi 
them  as  do  not  must  be  regarded  as  standing  opposed  to 
tile  kttw  as  well  as  spirit  of  the  constitution.  There 
are  certain  considerations  worthy  of  special  note,  in  re* 
ferenee  to  that  decision,  before  proceeding  to  the  consid^ 
Qcation  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sustained  by  other 
decisions  which  have  been  made  under  this  clause.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
company  to  whom  that  debt  was  released,  clothed  it 
veith  certain  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges,  to  be  ex* 
«^ised,  used,  and  enjoyed  by  it  for  a  period  of  years, 
^Lclusive  of  the  public ;  amcmg  which  was  the  right  of 
the  acquisition  of  property,  which  when  acquired,  be- 
came corporate  not  public  property.  It  imposed  no  ob- 
ligation whatever  on  the  corporation  to  use  its  road 
when  completed  in  any  particular  manner  in  reference 
to  the  puUic ;  nor  was  such  use  one  of  oomm^m  law 
right.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  a  common  carrier 
did  not  attach  to  it  unless  thereafter  it  should  voluntarily 
assume  such  obligations  and  duty.  Its  own  use  of  the 
mad  was  one  o[  entire  discretion,  and  the  use  of  it  by 
others  for  a  period  of  years  might  be  granted  or  denied 
as  would  best  subserve  its  corporate  interest,  or  gratify 
corporate  caprice.  It  contemplated  no  increase  of  the 
public  revenue,  no  enhanoenient  of  the  public  property, 
BO  diminution  of  the  necessary  public  expenditures.  Ite 
claims  were  never  urged  on  either  of  those  grounds.  It 
was  not  connected  at  either  point  of  its  termination  with 
<uiy  great  public  work  owned  and  prosecuted  by  the 
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State.  To  all  human  appearaDce,  its  ttmieaasy  would 
be  to  divert  travel  and  business  from  those  internal  ar- 
tificial arteries,  owned  and  sustained  by  the  public  reve* 
nue,  and  would  iMcessarilj  detract  from  the  sources  of 
revenue  necessary  to  keep  them  in  repair.  These  con- 
siderations are  important,  because  they  distinguisAi  that 
case  from  a  numerous  class  of  cases  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  analogous,  when,  in  fact,  no  such  analogy 
exists.  The  cases  to  which  allusion  is  now  made,  and 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  analogous,  are  the  act 
of  1823  in  relation  to  the  Albany  pier  and  basin,  the  act 
of  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1822,  to  authorisse  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  public  land 
in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Franklin,  and  the  act  of 
seventeenth  of  April,  1822,  to  authorise  and  encourage 
the  construction  of  the  harbor  of  Buftilo  creek,  all  of 
which  were  decided  to  be  majority  billst  All  those  acts 
it  will  be  found  have  been  sustained  as  maj<»ity  bills,  on 
the  ground  that  the  state  was  to  derive  benefit  in  its  ag- 
gregate capacity,  either  because  they  increased  its  amiual 
revenue,  or  enhanced  the  value  of  its  public  property,  or 
diminished  the  amount  of  its  necessary  public  exp^idi- 
tures.  Mr.  Talcott,  in  his  (pinion,  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  1823,  in  relation  to  the  bill  concerning  the 
Albany  pier  and  basin,  put  all  these  cases  upon  this 
distinct  ground;  and  it  was  after  he  had  thus  distin- 
guished this  class  of  cases  from  others,  that  he  added : — 
''  If  the  question  was  now  presented  for  the  first  time,  it 
might  be  a  matter  of  smous  consideration  how  far  it 
would  be  consistent  with  prudence  to  give  such  a  con- 
struction to  this  clause  of  the  constitutk>n,  as  would  ex- 
empt from  its  operation  bills  passed  with  a  view  to  coo- 
tingent  or  merely  probable  benefits,  or  even  to  a  certain 
one,  when  there  was  no  sufficient  data  to  estimate  its 
value." 

§  283.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  all  those  acts 
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have  thus  far  been  referred  to,  and  which  were  held  to 
be  majority  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  of  1843, 
harmonize  with  our  viewB  above  expressed.  There  are 
other  decisions,  however,  which  have  by  some  been  con- 
sidered as  in  direct  conflict  with  the  construction  we 
have  adopted.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  most  of 
them  do  not ;  and  that  those  that  do,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  certainly  savor  too  much  of  a  latitudinarian  con- 
struction of  a  constitutional  restriction  upon  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  government,  to  receive  our  assent 
to  their  accuracy.  We,  however,  cannot  pass  them  in 
this  connection  without  giving  them  a  consideration. 
The  first  class  to  which  attention  will  be  directed,  are 
those  making  loans  of  the  public  money,  and  providing 
for  a  security  therefor,  sucb,  for  instance,  as  the  loan  to 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Neversink  Navigation 
Company,  and  to  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany ;  and  those  of  purchasers  of  property  by  the  state  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  purchase  of  the  Oneida  Lake 
Canal  and  Feeder.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  then  constitution  was  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  reach  loans  of  public  money,  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  included  within  a  constitutional  re- 
striction. But  as  the  constitution  must,  or  ought  to  be 
construed  strictly,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  should  be 
mibtracted  therefrom,  and  on  the  other,  no  ca^us  omissus 
can,  or  should  be,  supplied  by  construction.  Adopting 
a  strict  rule  of  omstruction,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  prohibition  in  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  extends 
only  to  cases  of  absolute  grants  of  public  money  or  pro- 
perty, and  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  comprehend  a  case 
of  a  loan  of  property  or  money  upon  securities ;  hence 
such  loans  are  not  within  this  constitutional  restriction. 
There  may  be  cases  where  a  transaction  may  be  charac- 
terized by  the  name  of  '^  a  loan"  when,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  security  provided  for^  or  from  the  well 
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known  insolvency  and  utto*  wordilessness  of  the  boiw 
rower,  it  may  be  certain  that  tbe  transaction  was  a  mere 
device,  or  trick  to  elude  the  ccmstitntk>n,  in  which  courts 
would  be  authorized  in  deciding,  that  su^  trick  or  de- 
vice should  not  be  effectual  to  evade  this  constitutional 
restriction,  and  that  a  law  authorising  a  loan  under  such 
circumstances,  would,  for  this  reason,  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.  Whether  a  transaction  which  should  be  cha- 
racterized as  a  loan,  is  a  mere  trick  or  device  to  elude  the 
constitution,  must  depend  upon  the  ^circumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 

§  284.  It  has  been  said,  that  acts  authorizing  purchases 
of  property  for  the  state,  have  been  passed  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  that  sudi  acts  thus  passed  have  tacitly  received 
a  legislative  construction.  That  such  acts  are  not  with- 
in this  clause,  is  admitted.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remarked,  there  is  no  statute  requiring  such 
acts  to  be  passed  by  a  two-third  vote,  and  there  certainly 
is  no  such  requisition  to  be  found  in  the  constitution* 
Thus,  it  win  be  perceived,  that  the  cases  ranked  in  this 
class  are  not  in  conflict  with  our  view  of  this  clause,  nor 
do  they  afford  any  support  to  a  contrary  doctrine. 

§  285.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  class  of  cases,  it  is  proper  to  correct  an  error  in 
point  of  fact,  in  relation  to  one  case,  which  otherwise 
would  fail  within  the  second  class  to  which  allusion  will 
hereafter  be  made.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tlie 
Neversink  Navigation  Company,  having  failed  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  on  the  loan  to  them,  that  debt  was 
released^  and  the  stock  cancelled  and  discharged  in  1841, 
by  a  majority  vote.  The  history  of  that  transaction  will 
show  how  far  this  suppositbn  is  warranted  by  tbe  facts. 
On  the  15tb  of  April,  1828,  an  act  was  passed  authori-» 
zing  a  loan  by  the  Comptioller  of  $10,000  of  tbe  stocks 
of  the  state  to  that  company,  for  the  redemption  of  which 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  was  pledged.    By  the 
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tenns  of  the  act^  this  loan  was  to  be  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  company  in 
tile  Nerersink  riter  and  appurtexiances,  as  ^nted  by 
the  state  to  that  company  in  1816.  In  case  of  defauH 
oi  payment  of  the  interest  on  such  stock  by  that  com^ 
pany,  the  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  proceed  and 
sell  the  property,  or  so  much  as  should  be  necessary, 
and  on  such  sale,  to  purchase  for  the  beifSefit  of  the  state. 
The  Neversink  Company  having  failed  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest, the  Attorney  Gteneral,  under  the  statute,  foreclosed 
the  mortgage ;  and  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1837, 
the  premises  were  sokl  and  bid  in  by  him  for  the  state 
at  $800,  and  that  property  still  is  owned  by  the  state. 
The  act  of  1841,  related  almoin  exclusively  to  the  balan- 
cing of  certain  accounts  between  the  several  canal  funds 
— ^but  by  sec  7,  the  treasurer  was  required  to  pay  on 
the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund,  or  to  the  then  stockholders  of  the  state 
STOCKS,  $10,000,  for  the  redemption  of  that  amount  of 
such  stock,  issued  under  the  act  of  1828,  authorizing  the 
loan  of  said  stock  to  that  company.  This  act  did  not  in 
any  way  discharge  or  attempt  to  discharge,  or  in  any 
way  affect  the  debt  due  from  that  company  to  the  state ; 
or  in  any  way  affect  the  security  therefor.  It  simply 
made  provision  for  the  payment  ^y  the  state  of  its  own 
debt  due  to  its  own  creditors.  ^ 

§  286.  The  case  of  the  release  of  a  debt  against  My- 
ron Holley,  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  instance  which 
sanctioned  the  donating  public  property  for  private  pur- 
poses by  a  majority  vote.  The  history  of  that  act  and 
its  attendant  circumstances,  will  now  be  stated.  That 
act  was  passed  in  1828.  Before  its  passage,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  two-third  bills  in  the  house, 
to  examine  the  same,  and  report  whether  in  their  opinion 
it  came  within  the  9th  clause  of  the  7th  article  of  the 
constitution,  requiring  its  passage  by  a  two-third  vote. 
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Mr.  Paige,  one  of  that  committee,  submitted  a  loi^  and 
able  report,  in  which  the  committee  arrived  at  the  eon* 
elusion  that  it  did  i^ot.  The  reasons  for  that  conclusion 
will  clearly  show  the  true  ground  upon  which  that  de- 
cision was  placed.  The  report  stated,  that  the  claim 
against  Mr.  HoUey  arose  out  of  supposed  defid^icies  in 
his  account  as  a  canal  coimnissi<mer,  which  the  com* 
mittee  were  s&tisfied  arose  from  unavoidable  tnistakes^ 
and  losses  incident  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  under 
the  laws  of  this  state ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  obligation  of  the  state  upon  legal  principles  to 
indemnify  him  to  the  extent  of  those  mistakes  and  losses. 
For  an  agent  was  only  bound  to  exercise  ordinary  dili- 
gence, and  was  not  responsible  in  cases  of  damage  or 
loss  happening  without  his  default.  That  this  was  a 
payment  of  a  demand  against  the  stale,  for  services  ren- 
dered by  a  public  officer  in  a  public  capacity.  That  it 
was  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  a  just  debt 
The  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  the  state,  could  not  be 
called  an  appropriation  of  the  public  money  or  property, 
for  the  reason  the  creditors  of  the  state  had  a  claim  upon 
the  money  in  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  such  debt, 
and  only  that  portion  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  which 
remained  after  the  debts  were  paid,  ought  to  be  called 
public  money.  That  the  claim  of  Mr.  Holley  was 
founded  in  justice,  and  was  either  a  leg€U  or  equitable 
demand  against  the  state,  and  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  demanded  its  satisfaction.  For  these  reasons,  it 
was  tlie  opinion  of  the  committee,  an  appropriation  to 
discharge  it,  could  not  be  such  an  appropriation  for  heal 
or  private  purposes  as  was  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tion. In  this  instance,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
committee  regarded  this  case  as  not  within  this  clause 
on  the  ground,  that  it  was  not  one  appropriating  public 
property  to  private  use,  but  one  in  which  the  legislatuK 
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made  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  state,  fbr  state 
purposes,  in  payment  of  a  state  debt. 

§  287.  The  next  case  to  which  we  shall  allude,  which 
was  decided  to  be  a  majority  bill,  is  the  act  of  the  12th 
of  Aprils  1838,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  comp- 
troller tO'cancel  a  certain  bond  signed  by  Alexander  B. 
Johnson  and  others,  citizens  of  Utica,  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  history  and  attending  circumstances  of 
this  case,  are  also  important  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  principle  which  it  sustains.  In  the  fall  of  1838, 
the  canal  commissioners  fixed  the  northern  termination 
of  the  Chenango  Canal  about  three  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Utica,  and  about  one*third  of  a  mile  east  of 
Whitesborough.  At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, petitions  fVom  the  citizens  of  Utica,  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  state,  were  presented  to  the  legislature, 
praying  for  a  change  of  the  northern  termination  to 
Utica,  and  placing  the  application  solely  on  the  ground 
of  public  interest  and  convenience.  In  pursuance  of 
those  petitions,  an  act  was  passed  on  the  24th  March, 
1834,  authorizing  a  change  of  termination,  but  imposing 
as  a  condition,  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  should 
first  receive  security  for  the  estimated  difference  of  ex* 
pense  between  the  two  terminations,  and  that  such  secu* 
rity  must  be  given  within  thirty  days.  At  this  time, 
the  canal  was  under  contract,  and  the  contractors  were 
going  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  work.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  bcmd  was  executed,  to  prevent 
the  termination  being  forever  fixed  and  the  public  inte- 
rest thereby  aflfected  for  all  future  time.  On  the  11  th 
May,  1835,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  this  amount 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Utica, 
which  act  was,  in  1838,  sought  to  be  repealed,  or  to 
have  this  bond  cancelled.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  passage  of  this  act  was  urged  were,  1st.  That  the 
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Canal  ComraissionerSi  in  ascertaining  the  differenco  of 
the  cost  of  the  two  terminations  of  the  Chenango  Canal, 
having  to  proceed  upon  estimates  necessarily  conjectural, 
had  committed  an  error  in  fact,  and  assumed  such  dif- 
ference to  be  upward  of  $1800  greater  than  it  really 
was.  2d.  That  they  did  not  give  due  weight  to  the  con- 
sideration of  public  utility  and  convenience,  according  ta 
the  spirit  of  the  act  authorizing  the  northern  termination 
of  the  canal.  3rd.  That  the  legislature  in  1833  had 
inadvertently  proceeded  upon  a  mistaken  and  unwise 
policy  in  allowing  the  location  of  a  public  work  to  be 
controlled  by  the  amount  of  gifts,  donations,  and  grants, 
as  it  was  by  that  act  4th.  That  due  regard  to  the 
pubKc  interest,  required  that  this  cimal  should  terminate 
at  Utica.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  committee  on 
two-third  bills,  to  whom  that  bill  was  referred,  reported 
it  as  a  majority  bill,  were,  that  the  legislature  might  by 
a  majority  vote  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  just  debt. 
It  was  not  perceived  why  it  might  not  in  the  same  way 
cancel  a  debt  in  form,  for  which  paper  securities  had 
been  created,  in  contravention  op  great  principles  op 
PUBLIC  policy.  The.act,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  finally 
passed,  is  indited  in  the  same  i^irit,  and  proceeds  upon 
the  same  general  principles  as  were  urged  in  favor  of 
its  passage.  Section  1  required  the  Canal  Board  to  re- 
examine the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  termination  of 
the  Chenango  Canal  at  Utica,  and  of  its  termination  as 
originally  located,  and  if  on  such  re-examination  of  such 
cost,  and  all  other  considerations  of  public  interest  con« 
nected  therewith,  they  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
amount  estimated  as  the  difference  of  cost  betweasi  the 
two,  for  which  this  bond  was  given,  had  been  estimated 
at  a  laiger  sum  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  then  thejr 
were  authorized  to  reduce  the  bond  to  such  sum  as  in 
their  judgment  should  be  just  and  equitable.  By  sect 
2,  if  the  Canal  Board  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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northern  tertninatton  of  this  canal  should  have  been  at 
Utica^  but  for  the  pestricti<m  in  the  act  authorizing  its 
construction,  then  they  were  authorized  to  direct  the 
bond  to  be  cancelled.    J^  sect.  3,  if  the  bond  should 
Hot  be  cancelled,  but  the  amount  reduced,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  act  of  11th  May,  1835, 
should  reduce  the  assessment  made  by  them  upon  the 
real  property  in  Utica,  and  the  amount  thus  reduced 
should  be  collected  pursuant  to  that  act.    From  this 
statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of 
this  act,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  sum  for  which  this 
bond  was  given,  was,  if  the  estimate  was  correct,  actu- 
ally expended  on  a  work  undertaken,  prosecuted,  and 
owned  exclusively  by  the  public.    That  this  expense 
was  one  that  the  public  exigencies,  as  well  as  conve-     . 
nience  required.     The  public  were  beneficiaries  of  it,     ( 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  bond  would  have  been  in 
CONTRAVENTION  of  PUBLIC  poLicv.     Although  that  act 
may  be  regarded  as  one  where  a  very  liberal  and  latitu- 
dinarian  construction  was  adopted  to  take  that  case  out 
of  this  constitutional  prohibition,  yet  it  was  a  case  which 
might  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  spirit  of  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  HoUey,  on  the  ground 
that  upon  principles  of  eternal  justice,  inasmuch  as 
this  sum  had  been  expended  to  promote  the  public  exi- 
gencies, there  was  in  truth  and  in  fact,  nothing  due  to 
Ae  state  on  this  bond.    It  must  be  admitted,  howeveri 
that  this  act,  and  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  urged 
Kid  passed,  as  a  majority  bill,  was  but  another  species 
of  political  device  by  which  to  prostitute  the  constitution 
to  gratify  local  feeling  and   advance   private   interest, 
under  the  cover  of  the  forms  of  law.    We  cannot  admit 
the  accuracy  of  this  decision,  although  -it  does  not  mili** 
tate  against  our  construction  of  this  clause. 

§  288.  The  only  remaining  cases  which  have  been 
passed  as  majority  bills,  which  we  shall  notice,  are,  the 
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act  of  4th  May,  1840,  releasing  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
state  against  the  New  York  University,  which  we  tiiink 
was,  without  doubt,  unconstitutionally  passed,  and  the  act 
of  1838,  granting  $6000  per  annum  to  the  G^ieva  Col- 
lege, $6000  to  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  YoA, 
and  $3000  to  the  Hamilton  College.  Were  these  grants 
appropriations  for  private  or  local  purposes?  Th^re  is 
a  general  principle  which  has  been  settled  by  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  United  States,  which  serves 
as  a  beacon  light,  by  which  we  may  discover  the  real 
character  of  such  donations,  and  detennine  whether  the 
purpose  was  one  which  was  public  or  local  or  private. 
The  principle  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is  that  sctded 
in  the  case  of  Woodworth  v.  Uie  Dartmouth  CbUege. 
^^  If  an  act  of  incorporation  be  a  grant  of  political  power, 
or  if  it  create  a  civil  institution  to  be  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds  of  the 
college  are  to  be  public  property,  or  if  the  state  as  a 
government  be  alone  interested  in  its  transactions,  and 
the  sole  recipient  of  its  profits,  then  it  is  a  grant  for  a 
public  purpose,  otherwise  not."  This  is  the  true  crite- 
rion by  which  to  determine  whether  the  purpose  of  a 
corporation  is  a  public  purpose  in  the  sense  in  whidbi 
that  word  is  used  in  the  constitution.  In  another  case,(a) 
it  was  decided,  that  the  corporation  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  was  a  private  and  not  a  public  corporation. 
It  was  not  created  for  political  purposes,  nor  invested 
with  political  powers.  That  if  a  corporation  was  at 
first  eleemosynary,  and  private,  no  subsequent  endow* 
ment  of  it  by  the  state  could  change  its  character.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  render  a  corporation  public  diat  its 
ends  were  public.  Whether  a  corporation  be  public  or 
private,  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  franchises 


(a)  The  Regents  of  the  Univereiiif  of  Maryland,  9  Gill  &  Johns.  365* 
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gniated,  and  not  the  expected  beneficial  results  to  the 
community  from  the  possession  and  exercise  of  those 
franchises.  If  the  charters  of  the  colleges  we  have  above 
referred  to^  briug  them  within  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
two  cases  above  cited,  perhaps  a  decision  that  the  bill 
donating  to  them  the  public  moneys  might  be  sustained 
under  this  clause  of  the  constitution.  But  if  not,  then 
we  cannot  but  regard  their  passage  by  a  bare  majority 
vote,  as  an  act  in  direct  conflict  with  this  clause  of  the 
constitution.  A  decision  that  they  were  majority  billsi 
if  we  rightly  understand  the  true  nature  of  their  respec* 
tive  charters,  it  must  be  admitted,  stands  opposed  to  our 
view  of  the  true  construction  of  this  clause.  Isolated 
instances,  however,  of  a  contrary  construction,  standing 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  current  of  decisions  on 
the  same  subject,  cannot  be  regarded  as  such  a  practical 
ccmstruction  as  to  render  such  decision  decisive  of  the 
question  as  to  what  is  the  true  construction  of  this  clause. 
A  practical  construction  of  a  constitutional  restriction 
upon  its  own  powers^  by  that  department  of  the  govem<- 
ment  upon  whom  sudi  restriction  is  imposed,  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  much  weight  should  be  one  commensurate 
with  the  constitution  itself,  uniformly  acted  upon  and 
acquiesced  in  since  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution ;  or,  in  other  words,  one  continued  and  un* 
broken  chain  of  precedent  in  favor  of.  a  particular  con«- 
struction  of  any  given  restrictive  clause. 

§  289.  We  shall,  in  the  next  place,  endeavor  to  ascer- 
t^n  whether  the  construction  which  we  have  put  upon 
this  clause  in  our  state  constitution  has  been  overruled 
by  practical  legislative  precedent  in  favor  of  a  more 
latitudinarian  construction.  We  by  no  means  admit  this 
to  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  yet,  inasmuch  as  such  prece- 
dent is,  in  modern  times,  too  often  resorted  to,  and  relied 
upon,  whenever  an  occasion  presents  itself,  to  mould  this 
constitutional  restriction  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
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given  case,  ia  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  advert 
more  at  large  to  the  doctrine  of  contempcnraneous  or 
practical  construction,  and  to  refer  to  some  of  the  cases 
illustrative  of  the  rule  we  have  just  laid  down,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  question  as  to  what  degree  of  weight  such 
construction  of  a  constitutional  or  statutory  provision  is 
entitled  to,  in  ascertaining  the  true  construction  of  such 
provisions. 

§  290.  Contemporary  practice  is  of  two  sorts.  The 
first  consists  of  what  was  done  by  the  people  at  the  time 
the  law  was  made,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  col- 
lect with  what  view  the  law  was  made.  The  other  con* 
sists  in  what  was  done  under  the  law  immediately  after 
it  was  made,  and  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  sense  in  which  the  law  was  understood  by  those 
having  the  fittest  opportunity  of  knowing.  Mn  Justice 
Story,  in  his  treatise  on  the  constitution,  says :  "  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  contemporary  interpretation  must 
be  resorted  to  with  much  qualification  and  reserve. 
The  private  interpretations  of  any  particular  man  or 
body  of  men,  must  be  manifestly  open  to  much  observa- 
tion. That  contemporary  construction  is  [Hopcrly  re- 
sorted to,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a 
doubtful  phrase,  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  uniformity  of  that  construction,  and 
the  known  ability  and  talents  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
given»  is  the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  can  never 
abrogate  the  text,  it  can  never  narrow  down  its  true 
meaning,  it  can  never  enlarge  its  natural  boundariesJ' 
Other  able  judges  have  held,  that  while  great  deference 
is  due  to  a  legislative  exposition  of  a  constitutional 
provision,  when  it  is  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
constitution,  and  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the 
same  views  of  policy,  and  modes  of  reasoning ;  yet,  even 
then,  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  a  single  case  can  be  found,  where  it 
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has  been  held,  that  much  stress  should  be  given  to  a 
legudative  exposition  of  a  constitutional  provision,  when 
that  provision  was  one  intended  to  be  in  restraint  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  itself  One  case,  it  is  true,  con* 
tains  an  intimation  to  that  effect,  by  a  single  member  of 
the  court  of  dernier  resort  in  this  state,  but  not  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  judicial  determination 
of  that  point.  To  give  much  weight  to  a  construction 
by  this  department  of  the  govemm^it  of  its  own  powers, 
and  allow  its  own  construction  to  control,  would  be  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  as  it  would  lead  to  dangerous  con- 
sequences. 

§  291.  Mr.  Story  says,  '^  That  in  the  exposition  of  the 
constitution,  where  it  is  a  question  of  power,  it  should  \ 
be  approached  with  infinite  caution,  and  be  affirmed  only 
on  the  most  persuasive  reasons."  We  will  now  advert 
to  two  leading  cases  in  our  own  courts  illustrative  of 
the  rule  which  governs  in  the  aj^lication  of  the  doctrine 
of  contemporaneous  exposition.  M^Keen  y.  Dekmcy^s 
Ije89eej(a)  decided  in  1809,  was  a  case  which  arose  under 
the  act  of  Pennsylvania  of  1715,  which  required  deeds 
to  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  where  the  land  lay ;  it  had  been  the  contempora- 
neous and  Uniform  practice  from  1715  to  the  date  of  the 
deed  (1775)  to  acknowledge  deeds  before  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  although  the  act  of  1715  did  not  autho- 
rize such  a  practice.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held,  as  that  practice  had  prevailed  for  so  tong  a 
period,  it  must  be  considered  a  correct  exposition  of  the 
statute,  or  good  evidence  of  such  construction  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  Pennsylvania.  This  decision,  how- 
ever, was  put  upon  the  ground  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  uniformly  adopted,  that  in 
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construing  the  statutes  of  a  state,  on  which  land  titles 
depend,  infinite  mischief  would  ensue,  if  diat  court  were 
to  observe  a  different  rule  from  that  established  in  the 
state  where  the  law  originated,  and  that  in  this  case 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania considered  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  as  witii* 
in  the  description  of  the  act.  This  case  establishes  this 
principle,  that  contemporaneous  practice  acquiesced  in 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  acted  upon  since  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  an  act,  is  evidence  that  such  act 
has  been  thus  construed  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
state  where  the  statute  was  passed,  and  that  is  all  it 
decides  on  this  point.  In  J^taH  v.  Laird,(a)  decided 
in  1803,  the  question  was,  whether  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  the  Ujiited  States  had  a  right  to  sjt  as  circuit 
judges,  not  being  appointed  as  such,  the  practice  always 
having  been  for  them  to  do  so«  It  was  held,  that  this 
was  a  practical  exposition  of  the  constitution,  practised 
and  acquiesced  in  for  a  period  of  years,  commencing 
wtih  the  organization  of  the  judicial  system,  and  hence 
it  was  a  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  most  for* 
cible  nature,  and  that  such  practical  exposition  was  too 
strong  to  be  shaken  or  controlled.  The  extent  of  the 
doctrine  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  authorities  on  this 
point  is,  that  a  practical  exposition,  in  order  to  be  of 
much  force,  or  entitled  to  much  weight,  must  be  one 
where  there  has  been  an  unbroken  chain  of  practice  or 
precedent  commensurate  with  the  adoption  of  the  con« 
stitution,  and  acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  since  that 
time. 

§  292.  If  we  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  question  under 
consideration,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  case  of 
Mr.  Holley  was  a  parallel  cme,  (having  demonstrated  that 
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|iU  those  {HreteediOg  this>  rast  od  the  ground  of  aa  increase 
of  puUic  reyenue,  or  the  enhancement  of  public  prop^ty, 
or  the  diminishii^  of  the  necessary  public  expenses,)  in* 
stead  of  that  unbroken  chain  of  precedent,  contemporary 
ivith  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  practised  upon  and 
acquiesced  in  since  UmA  time,  we  have  only  that  one  act, 
originating  in  1828 ;  the  other  acts  have  all  originated 
since  1 837,  and  have  at  most  been  acquiesced  in  fox 
only  a  few  years,  and  acted  upon  but  by  a  few  succes-* 
aive  legislatures.  Is  this  such  an  unbroken  chain  of 
ptecedent  as  this  rule  contemplates,  or  such  a  practical 
construction  of  the  constitution  by  the  government  itself 
in  its  various  departments,  which,  within  the  spirit  of  this 
rule,  should  have  much  weight  or  afford  any  high  or  mtis>- 
factory  evidence  of  the  true  conatruction  ?  Should  this 
feeble  chain  of  precedent  be  deemed  adequate  to  fetter  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  legislators  w1h>  are  sworn  to  aup^^ 
port  the  constitution  irrespective  of  l^islative  precedent  ? 
Much  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  on  what  Mr.  Jus* 
tice  Story,  in  his  learned  commentaries,  in  discussing  coii«* 
stitutional  construction,  says :  "  And  after  all  the  most  un- 
exceptionable course  of  collateral  interpretation,  is  from 
the  practical  exposition  of  the  gov^nment  itself,  in  ita 
vark>us  departments  upon  particular  questions,  discus^^ 
and  settled  upon  their  own  sii^le  merits.  These  apr 
proach  nearest  in  their  own  nature  to  judicial  expositions, 
and  have  the  same  general  recommendation  that  belongs 
to  the  latter."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  re* 
marks  were  not  made  with  reference  to  a  case  of  consti- 
tutional restriction  upon  legislative  power.  Even  had 
it  been  applied  to  such  case,  it  would  not  aflbrd  much 
support  to  the  position  that  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  or 
much  weight  given  to  the  constraetion  by  but  one  de« 
partment  of  government,  when  that  department  is  judg- 
ing of  its  own  powers.    To  admit  this  would  be  but  to 
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peitnit  the  particidar  departmeDt  restricted  to  exponod 
away  the  very  restriction  imposed ;  it  would  be  fonnd, 
that  men  naturally  opposed  to  all  restraint  upon  their 
own  powers,  would  not  be  wanting,  who  would  be  wiL- 
ling,  by  oft  repeated  practical  expositions,  to  wear  out 
the  chain  of  constitutional  restraint,  especiaUy  in  cases 
where  that  chain  was  the  only  barrier  interposed  be* 
tween  them  and  the  public  treasury  or  property. 

§  293.  If  a  legislative  exposition  of  a  constitutional 
restriction  upon  its  own  power,  is  to  receive  so  much 
respect  as  to  be  of  controlling  force,  binding  and  authori* 
tative  upon  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  a  particular  legislative  act,  or  is  to  be 
received  as  evidence  of  a  true  construction,  then  the 
constitutional  restriction  imposed  may,  by  the  mere  force 
of  such  construction,  be  tendered  ineffectual  in  re- 
straint of  those  upon  whom  it  was  intended  as  a  dieck. 
This  would  be  carrying  the  doctrine  of  legal  nuUifica* 
tion  to  an  extreme  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any 
government.  If  we  concede  to  the  legislature  this  judi- 
cial attribute  and  make  its  exercise  evidence  of  what  the 
constitution  is,  then  the  power  restricted  has  only  to 
pronounce  several  successive  erroneous  judgments,  and 
thus  elude  the  restriction  by  legislative  expontioii.  This 
would  be  carrying  the  doctrine  of  legislative  omnipotence 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  ever  claimed  even  by  a 
British  parliament.  The  parliament  of  England  rests 
its  claim  to  omnipotence,  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  unfet- 
tered and  unrestricted  by  a  written  constitution,  ex- 
pressive of  the  will  of  its  constituents,  that  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  people,  and  speaks  the  language  of  abso- 
lute sovereignty ;  hence,  that  its  powers  must  of  neces- 
sity be  transcendental  and  omnipotent  in  the  scale  of 
political  existence,  and  therefore  can  mould  the  constitu- 
tion at  its  will :  ^<  It  is  far  otherwise  under  our  form  of 
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goT^rnmeiit.  The  ^irit,  genias,  and  policy  of  our  politic 
cal  iostittttions,  rest  upon  principles  which  are  at  war 
with  the  doctrine  of  legislative  omnipotence ;  ours  is  a 
gOTeniment  founded  upon  an  express  written  compact, 
reduced  to  exactitude  and  certainty,  expressive  of  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people,  fixing  the  limit  and  marking 
the  bounds  of  legislative  authority  and  power.  The 
legislatures  instead  of  being  omnipotent,  must  yield  to 
its  force,  submit  to  its  restraint,  and  bow  to  its  authority." 
This  written  compact  originated  in  a  spirit  of  distrust 
of  legislative  authority,  and  from  a  conviction  that  legis- 1 
lative  omnipotence  was  but  another  name  for  despotism. 
The  evidence  of  that  will,  rests  not  in  the  volition  or 
judgment  of  those  intended  to  be  restricted  by  its  own 
omnipotent  fiat 

§  294.  Under  our  form  of  government,  the  legislature 
is  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  it  owes  its  existence  i 
to  that  instrument,  it  derives  its  power  from  it ;  that  is,  > 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  their  original  and  unlimited 
capacity,  fixing  the  limits  of  legislative  power.  It  is 
the  mandate  of  the  creator,  directed  to,  and  obligatory 
upon  the  creature ;  its  authority  is  alone  sovereign,  ab- 
solute, and  supreme.  If  the  creature  of  the  constitution^ 
can  pass  judgment  upon  its  obligations,  and  its  judicial 
determination  of  its  powers  be  clothed  with  the  attri- 
butes of  a  judicial  exposition,  authpritative  and  of  con- 
trolling force,  then  legislative  omnipotence  in  this  country 
would  exceed  that  of  the  British  parliament  to  an  extent 
at  least  commensurate  with  the  force  of  a  written  con- 
stitutional restriction,  which  it  weighs  down  by  the  force 
of  its  judicial  expositions — while  the  energies  of  parlia- 
ment are  only  directed  to  the  exercise  of  powers  unlimi- 
ted and  uncontrolled,  legislative  power  in  this  country 
would  go  much  farther ;  it  would  break  the  fetters  the 
Gonstitation  has  wrought  out,  throw  off  the  restraint  it 
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has  sought  to  impose,  and  annihilate  the  inrritten  will  of 
the  people.  Parliament  never  carried  its  arrogance  to 
such  extent ;  it  never,  except  in  days  of  revolution,  nul- 
lified the  written  will  of  the  people  it  represented  by  the 
force  of  parliamentary  exposition :  it  never  tiod  under 
fiK>t  a  written  compact :  it  never  sat  in  judgment  in  its 
own  cause,  and  demanded  for  its  decision  in  such  case, 
respect  paramount  to  Magna  Charta.  The  utmost 
stretch  to  which  legislative  exposition  can  be  carried,  is, 
that  it  may  be  considered  and  respected ;  it  may  be  con- 
sulted as  an  index  to  other  minds ;  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  views  of  predecessors,  or  of 
one  department  of  the  government.  But  this  respect 
cannot  be  clothed  with  the  attribute  of  judicial  authority. 
The  evidence  of  what  were  the  views  and  opinions  of 
others,  can  never  make  those  views  and  opinions  evi- 
dence that  they  were  right,  it  can  never  ripen  a  wirong 
opinion  into  a  right  one. 

§  295.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  views  we  have  taken 
that  a  power  of  judicial  exposition,  which  shall  be  ar- 
bitrary and  beyond  control,  must  from  necessity  be 
lodged  in  some  de|>artment;  and  hence,  that  it  is  as  safe 
to  enlrust  it  to  legislative  exposition,  as  to  expositions 
made  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  land,  or  that  the 
combined  wisdom  and  judgment  of  a  numerous  body  of 
men,  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  that  of  a  single  judge, 
or  a  limited  number  of  judges  acting  in  a  judicial  capa* 
city,  for  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  people  as  embodied 
in  the  constitution  itself,  has  otherwise  settled  that 
question,  by  lodging  the  judicial  attribute  in  ^e  hands 
of  another  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government 
A  very  learned  judge,  as  well  as  sage  of  the  law,  has 
very  justly  held,  that  "  To  contend  that  courts  of  judi- 
cature must  obey  the  requisitions  of  an  act  of  the  legis* 
lature,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  vicdaticNa 
of  the  constitution,  would  be  to  contend  that  the  law 
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was  superior  to  the  constitution,  and  that  the  judge  had 
BO  right  to  look  into  it,  and  regard  it  as  the  paramount 
law.  It  would  be  to  render  the  power  of  the  agent 
greater  than  his  principal,  and  be  declaring  that  the  will 
of  only  one  concurrent  and  co-ordinate  department  of 
the  subordinate  authorities  under  the  constitution,  was 
absolute  over  t&e  other  departmatit,  and  competent  to 
control  according  to  its  own  will  and  pleasure  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  government,  and  the  fundamental  law  in 
which  it  rested.  The  attempt  to  impose  restraints  upon 
l^islative  power  would  be  fruitless,  if  the  constitutional 
provistcHos  were  left  without  any  power  in  tlie  govern- 
ment to  guard  and  enforce  them/'  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive why  it  is  not  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  repre- 
sentative, to  bring  every  act  upon  which  he  is  to  pass 
to  the  test  of  the  constitution,  and  weigh  it  in  that 
balance,  independent  of  prior  legislative  exposition,  as  it 
is  that  courts  should  do  so  in  applying  the  same  test  to 
such  act  when  passed.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  that  to  contend  that  a  legislative  exposi- 
tion should  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  representative  when  applying  such  test,  would  be 
in  effect  to  contend  that  such  prior  exposition  is  para- 
mount to  the  constitution^  as  completely  as  it  would  be 
were  judges  to  adopt  that  rule  in  deciding  upon  such  act 
when  passed.  Its  influence  should  be  no  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

§  296.  The  learned  commentator  on  American  law 
has  said  :  "  From  the  mass  of  powers  necessarily  vested 
in  the  l^dature^  and  the  active  and  sovereign  nature  of 
these  powers,  from  the  numerous  bodies  of  which  the 
legislature  is  composed,  the  popular  sympathy  which  it 
excites,  and  its  immediate  dependence  upon  the  people^ 
by  means  of  periodical  elections,  it  fellows  that  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  government  will  have  a  decided 
superiority  of  influence.    It  is  constantly  acting  upon  all 
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the  great  inteieftts  of  society,  and  agitating  its  hopes  and 
fears.  It  is  liable  to  be  constantly  svi^ayed  by  popular 
prejudice  and  pa$non,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  from 
pressing  with  injurious  weight  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  departments.  While 
an  indepeiulttit  judiciary,  Tenerable  by  its  gravity  and 
its  wisdom,  and  deliberating  with  entire  serenity  and 
moderation,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exalted  duty  of 
expounding  the  constitution."  If  it  be  true,  as  it  un^ 
doubtedly  is,  that  the  legislature  i$  liable  to  be  m>ayed  by 
popuiar  pr^udice  and  pamon^  its  decisions  certainly  are 
liable  to  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  it ;  hence,  the  in- 
ference would  seem  to  be,  that  instead  of  a  legislative 
exposition  being  of  much  weight  or  exerting  a  oontrolling 
influ^iee,  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  very  ques* 
tionable  authority,  and  should  be  but  little  relied  on,  in 
expoundiag  a  constitutional  limitation  upon  l^islative 
power,  especially  when  that  power  is  to  be  called  intd 
exercise  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  popular  clamor 
for  legislative  munificence,  urged  and  enforced  as  such 
claims  are,  by  the  strcmg  and  potent  energies  of  numer- 
ous constituents,  and  which  too  often  not  only  sway  and 
influences  the  judgment  of  the  representative,  but  enforce 
acquiescence  in  such  demsmd,  even  at  the  expense  of 
legislative  independence,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  of  the 
constitution  itself.  If  it  be  admitted  that  l^^ative  ex* 
position  is  to  be  respected  and  implicitly  followed.;  if 
the  constitution  is  thus  to  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
legislature ;  if  a  short  and  feeble  chain  of  precedent  is 
to  be  deemed  adequate  to  control  the  judgment  and  fetter 
the  conscience  of  the  representative  sworn  to  suppcnrt 
the  constitution ;  if  that  sacred  instrument  can  be  thus 
expounded  away ;  it  is  to  but  little  purpose,  that  we  live 
under  a  goverameat  having  a  written  constitution, 
<<  which  is  fixed  and  certain,  el^ressive  of  the  paramount 
will  of  the  people,  lotMded  as  the  mxfx&a^  law  of  the 
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knd,  and  to  be  of  a  force  acbquate  to  fix  the  limite  of 
l^dative  authority,  and  define  the  boundaries  of  1&- 
gifllative  power,  or  to  prescribe  the  orbit  in  which  it 
must  move*''  Such  a  doctrine  subyarts  the  prins^e 
that  '^  the  coostitntion  is  pammoimt  to  l^slative  power, 
subject  to  be  revoked  or  altered  only  by  the  power  that 
made  it — that  the  life-giTing  princi[de,  and  the  death- 
giving  stroke  must  proceed  firom  the  same  hand."  For, 
then,  instead  eS  "  the  constitution  fixing  the  limits  of 
legislative  authority,  and  prescribing  the  circle  in  which 
it  must  move,''  the  legislature  become  to  the  constitation 
the  sun,  around  which  it  must  revolve^  and  upon  which 
it  must  be  dependmt  for  its  existence.  Sod)  a  doctrine 
strikes  a  death  blow  to  the  long  cherished  opinion  '^  that 
the  constitution  of  a  stato  is  stable  and  permanent,  not  to 
be  worised  upon  by  the  temper  of  the  times^  net  to  rise 
and  foil  with  the  tide  of  events,  notwithstanding  the  com* 
petition  of  opponng  interests,  or  the  violence  of  contend^ 
ing  parties."  Instead  of  its  '^  remaining  firm  and  immo- 
vable as  a  mountain  amid  the  strife  of  storms,  or  a  rock 
in  the  ocean  amid  the  raging  of  waves,"  it  becomes  a 
frail  bark,  which  may  be  rocked  by  the  surges  of  political 
strife — ^be  tossed  and  shattered  by  every  breeae  which 
ambition  or  avarice  may  excite — and  it  will  become  a 
total  wreck,  whenever  it  shall  have  micountered  three  or 
four  successive  mutilations  upon  the  quick-sands  of  le- 
gislative precedent 

§  297.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  urged,  that  acts 
granting  public  property  or  releasing  a  debt  due  to  the 
state  were  conditional,  and  h^ice  not  within  this  two* 
third  clause.  This,  we  think,  can  make  no  difference. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  the  danger  as  well 
as  the  absurdity  of  permitting  such  a  circumstance  to  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  elude  this  constitutional  re* 
striction  on  legislative  power.  Such  a  principle,  if  ad« 
mitted,  would  render  this  clause  of  tiie  constitution  a 
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dead  lettw.  It  would  destroy  its  efficacy,  and  violate  a 
well  settled  rule  of  coostructioB,  that  '^  a  ooostitutiooal 
provisuMi,  iotended  to  pievent  or  remedy  an  evil,  should 
receiye  such  a  ccmstructiou  as  to  exteud  to  all  eases  ia 
which  that  evil  oiay  be  found/'  A  distiiuniished  coosti* 
tutional  lawyer  has  said,  that  "  The  object  of  this  pro* 
vision  in  the  constitution  was  to  guard  against  too  ready 
and  too  lavish  disbursement  of  public  money,  or  appro* 
priations  of  public  property,  for  the  advancement  of  local 
or  private  interestst  witlH>ut  a  correspondent  benefit  to 
the  state  in  its  politic  capacity ;  hence  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  representatives  of  the  puldtc,  whether  in  a  legislative 
or  other  capacity,  to  give  such  a  construction  to  the  con- 
stitution as  will  most  effectiudly  save  the  rights  and 
public  property  of  those  who  adopted  it,  ^h^never  it  can 
be  done  without  compromittii^  other  and  more  valuable 
interests."  Once  admit  the  principle  that  the  legislature 
may,  by  a  majority  vote,  make  an  effectual  grant  of  the 
public  property  for  local  or  private  purposes,  provided 
such  grant  shall  be  conditional,  then  it  might  donate  the 
^tire  property  of  the  public  upon  an  individual,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  give  his  wife  or  child  one 
dollar,  or  any  other  condition  equally  absurd.  Or  if  you 
limit  tlie  condition  to  a  right  of  repurchasing  the  subject 
of  the  grant,  on  terms  to  be  prescribed,  by  the  l^islature, 
then  the  majority  of  the  legislature  are  made  the  arbi- 
ters of  those  terms,  and  are  vested  with  a  power  of  pre- 
scription, which  may  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  a% 
to  render  a  compliance  with  those  terms  and  conditions, 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  so  onerous  and  oppressive  as  to 
require  a  sacrifice  greater  than  the  value  .of  the  thing 
which  was  the  subject  of  tl)e  grant ;  and  thus  efiect  the 
object,  but  elude  the  constitution,  or  render  it  nugatory. 
It  would  admit  the  application  of  the  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  the  constituticHi,  provided  the  legislative  hand  could 
be  concealed  by  this  thin  di^uise,  while  it  inflicted  the 
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death  blow*  Such  a  principle  would  permit  the  major- 
ity of  the  legislature  to  fritter  away  the  entire  public 
property,  which  it  was  the  object  and  design  of  this 
clause  to  protect  It  would  invite  legislative  peculation 
upon  that  property,  at  each  annual  session,  until  it  sliould 
be  entirely  squandered,  or  until  the  inventive  powers  of 
men,  prompted  by  local  interest,  or  excited  by  the  dic- 
tates of  avarice,  or  influenced  by  the  stiU  more  reprehen- 
sible spirit  of  demagogueism,  shall  cease  to  be  employed, 
as  they  ever  have  been,  in  devising  the  means,  and  in» 
venting  conditions,  by  which  to  elude  the  letter  and  sub- 
vert tlio  spirit  of  this  sacred  instrument,  or  quite  destroy- 
ing its  force  and  effect.  So,  too,  if  the  fact  that  a  grant 
of  the  puUic  property,  by  a  majority  vote,  for  a  local  or 
a  private  purpose,  is  to  take  effect  at  a  fliture  day,  should 
be  considered  as  sufficient  to  take  such  a  grant  out  of 
this  constitutional  limitation  upon  legislative  power,  then 
the  legislature  have  only  to  pass  such  an  act,  without 
specifying  the  time  it  is  to  take  efiect,  and  this  object  is 
accomplished,  under  the  general  statute,  which  provides 
in  such  case,  it  shall  take  effect  in  twenty  days* 

§  298.  The  next  question  arising  under  4his  clause 
of  the  constitution,  to  wit :  what,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause,  is  '^  a  bill  creating,  continuing,  altering,  or  re- 
newing a  body  politic  or  corporate,"  has  frequently  been 
considered  by  our  judicial  tribunals.  A  distincticm  was, 
at  one  time,  taken,  between  a  mere  municipal  corpora* 
tion  and  other  corporations.  In  the  first  case,  in  our 
eourts,  where  this  question  arose,(a)  it  was  hdd,  that 
this  provision  did  not  apply  to  public  corporaticms,  but 
scddly  to  private  corporations,  such  as  banking  institutions 
and  the  like.    That  laws  affecting  public  corporations, 


(a)  The  People  v.  Morris,  13  Wend.  335. 
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8iich  as  cities  and  villages,  might  be  passed  by  a  majority 
vote.  It  was,  however,  in  that  case,  conceded,  that  a 
strict  interpretation  would  include  the  former  class. 
The  same  doctrine  was  reiterated  in  a  subsequent 
ca8e.(a)  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  subsequent  cases, 
entertained  the  same  view  of  this  point(6)  The  deci- 
sion on  this  point  in  the  last  cited  cases  was  based  upon 
the  ground,  that  public  corporations  were  not  within  the 
mischiefs  the  constitution  was  intended  to  guard  against 
That  it  was  aimed  solely  at  a  multiplicity  of  private  cor- 
porations.  But  this  doctrine  in  the  court  of  dernier  re- 
sort was  ultimately  overturned  in  the  case  of  Ihe  Peopk 
V.  Purdy.(c) 

f  299.  In  that  case  it  was  definitely  settled,  that  this 
clause  includes  all  corporations,  properly  so  called,  whe- 
ther public  or  private.  The  decision  in  that  court  was 
placed  on  the  ground,  that  the  terms  were  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  all  corporations,  and  were  ex- 
plicit and  unambiguous.  The  plain  and  comprehensive 
language  did  not  warrant  the  court  in  confining  it  to  pri- 
vate corporations.  That  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  have  excluded  public 
corporations  from  the  operation  of  this  section,  and  to 
leave  them  to  be  controlled  at  the  pleasure  of  a  bare 
majority  of  each  house,  they  should  have  said  so  in  ex- 
press terms,  and  they  evidently  would  not  have  used  the 
words  "  every  bill,"  applicable  to  all  corporations.  When 
the  words  were  thus  plain  and  clear,  and  the  sense  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  arising  on  them,  no  other  sources  of 
interpretation  should  be  resorted  to.  That  the  constitu- 
tion made  no  distinction,  in  terms,  between  public  and 
private  corporations.    If  it  was  the  intention  of  this 


(a)  Tht  People  ex  rel  Lynch  v.  The  Mayor,  4c.,  25  Wend.  680. 

(b)  Warner  v.  Beers,  23  Wend.  126.     The  People  r.  Purdy,  4  Hill,  391. 

(c)  4  HOI,  391. 
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clause  to  prevent  a  multiplioity  of  banks  or  m<mied  cor* 
pwatioas,  why  were  they  not  specifically  enumerated, 
and  an  exception  made  exempting  public  corporations 
from  the  general  provisions.  The  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  alteration  of  a  public  corporation  were 
iar  greater  than  any  which  would  be  likdy  to  flow  from 
altering  a  mere  private  corporation ;  for  the  one  would 
affect  only  a  few  individuals ;  the  other,  the  whole  com* 
munity.  Hence,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  had 
been  careful  f o  retain,  in  all  their  charters,  the  recitals 
of  their  ancient  liberties  and  free  customs ;  because  they 
knew  and  understood  the  operation  of  these  upon  their 
interest  and  happiness*  Hence  it  had  been  the  policy 
in  territorial  cessions,  and  cm  conquest^  to  retain  the  an«> 
cient  usages  of  the  people.  There  was  much  more  rea- 
son ibr  applying  the  two-third  clause  of  tlie  omstitution 
to  public  rather  th^n  private  corporations,  in  order  to 
shield  the  former  against  sudden  and  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments upon  their  ancient  customs.  Nothing  appeared 
more  inconsistent,  than  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion intended  to  allow  the  chartered  rights,  of  a  great 
community,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  to  be  altered  by  a  bare  majority  vote,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  required  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
to  amend  or  alter  the  incorporation  of  a  turnpike  or  toll 
bridge. 

f  300.  That  the  people,  in  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, must  be  understood  to  have  used  the  words  of 
the  text  in  their  reasonable  interpretation,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  private  understanding  of  any  particular 
man.  Where  the  words  were  clear,  and  the  sense  disi- 
tinct  and  perfect,  arising  on  them,  there  was  generally 
no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  of  interpre- 
tation. That  recourse  to  other  means  of  interpretation 
was  only  warranted  where  there  was  some  ambiguity  in 
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the  language.  That  adopting  these  niles  of  constriK^ion 
and  applying  them  to  this  clause,  no  doubt  remained  as 
to  its  meaning.  The  words  were  so  plain  and  their 
meaning  so  clear  and  obvious,  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  explain  them  away.  If  the  words  ^'  altering  or  renews 
ing  any  body  politic  or  corporate/'  might  be  construed 
to  mean  one  kind  of  corporation  only,  to  wit,  ffiwae 
corporations^  might  it  not  be  said,  that  another  distinction 
may  be  made,  and  it  be  insisted  that  the  words  did  not 
apply  to  a  sole  corporation,  and  then  another  that  they 
did  not  relate  to  a  lay,  but  only  to  spiritual  cMporatk>ns, 
and  then  refining  still  more  in  the  love  of  spiritiudiKation, 
explain  ^'  any  body"  to  mean  nobody.  Such  a  construc- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  what  the  constitution  plainly 
imports.  The  language  was,  *'  every  bill/'  continuing, 
altering,  &c.,  any  body  politic.  Lexicographers  had  de- 
fined the  word  "every,"  to  mean  "each  one  of  all." 
Johnson  had  given  the  example  of  its  definition,  "  All 
the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them ;"  and  he 
had  also  defined  the  word  "  any"  to  mean  "  every,"  and 
had  said,  "  It  is  in  all  its  senses  applied  indifferently  to 
persons  and  things."  That  the  construction  which  bad 
been  contended  for  would  make  the  words  "  every  bill, 
altering  or  renewing  any  body  politic  or  corporate,"  to 
mean  some  bills  and  some  corporations,  instead  o(  every 
bill  and  all  corporations,  and  that  too,  where  the  words 
used  were  not  dubious  or  couched  in  any  ambiguous 
terms. 

§  301.  The  decision  was  also  placed  on  the  ground, 
that  the  debates  in  the  convention  which  framed  tlie 
constitution  showed  that  this  subject  was  distinctly 
brought  before  that  body,  in  course  of  the  discussicm  had 
upon  this  section,  and  was  formally  passed  upon.  On 
referring  to  Carter  and  Stone's  Debates  in  convention  it 
would  be  seen,  that  when  the  report  of  the  committee, 
containing  this  clause,  came  up  for  considersction,  not 
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only  was  it  suggested  that  this  provision  would  embrace 
public  as  well  as  prirate  corporations,  but  a  proposition 
was  actually  submitted  to  amend,  by  adding  after  the 
word  "any''  the  words  "bank  or  monied  institution/' 
thus  confining  its  operation  to  this  particular  class  of 
corporations.  It  was  then  ai^gued  that  the  section  as  it 
then  stood,  would  require  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  incorporate  a  village 
bridge  or  turnpike.  But  it  was  answered,  that  two- 
thirds  would  never  be  wanting  to  incorporate  a  village 
or  a  turnpike ;  and  the  proposed  amendment  was  there- 
upon withdrawn.  Thus  showing  clearly,  that  the  con- 
vention, while  they  were  anxious  to  throw  restrictions 
'around  the  increase  of  monied  corporations,  were  at  the 
same  time  desirous  to  guard  and  protect  all  incorporated 
institutions  from  any  alteration  of  their  charter  of  rights, 
except  in  cases  where  those  alterations  ware  of  so  clear 
and  palpable  a  character,  as  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature  that  such 
alteration  should  be  made. 

§  302.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  court  of  dernier  re- 
sort in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  the  act  of  1838,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  authorize  the  business  of  banking,"  was 
a  valid  and  constitutional  act,- although  it  did  not  receive 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature.  That  associations  organized 
under  this  act,  and  in  conformity  to  its  provisions,  were 
not  corporations  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
constitution«(a)  The  decision  in  this  case  was  placed 
on  as  many  different  grounds  as  there  were  different 
minds  participating  in  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  The 
president  of  the  senate  held,  that  corporations  exist  either 
by  express  grant  or  by  implication.    That  by  this  act 


(a)  Warner  y.  Beers,  Preeidentt  83  Wend.  103. 
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corporations  were  not  expiessly  created  or  authorized. 
The  associations  formed  under  it  were  not  corporations^ 
by  implication.  An  association  of  men  would  not  be 
deemed  a  corporation  by  implication,  except  where  cor- 
porate authority  was  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  bene* 
ficial  powers  expressly  granted,  or  for  the  protection  of 
important  interests,  or  the  execution  of  important  trusts ; 
nor  would  such  associations  be  deemed  to  possess  cor- 
porate powers,  unless  such  powers  were  solicited  by  the 
donees  of  the  power*  These  associations  were  not  cor- 
porations by  implication,  for  the  following  reasons :  There 
was  no  necessity  that  they  shonld  possess  corporate 
powers  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  authorized.  Such  powers  were  not  scdicited  by 
the  public  in  their  appeals  to  the  legislature  for  this  ktw. 
The  legislature  did  not  intend  to  create  or  authorize 
corporations,  nor  had  it  done  so  by  conferring  the  powers 
and  privileges  which  those  associations  were  authorized 
to  use  and  enjoy.  At  common  law  most  of  those  privi- 
l^es  were  claimed  and  had  been  long  exercised  by  pri- 
vate associations,  copartnerships,  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies. But  if  these  associations  were  deemed  to  be 
corporations,  the  law  authorizing  them  was  not  vnth- 
in  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied,  and  there- 
fore not  within  this  inhibitory  clause  of  the  constititfion. 
The  evils  intended  to  be  guarded  against  were  the  ex- 
elusive  character  and  undue  multiplication  of  corpora- 
tiiHis,  possessing  and  exercising  banking  powers,  which, 
by  means  of  the  restraining  acts,  had  grown  into  m(mop- 
olies.  The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  repeal  pro  tanto  the 
restraining  act,  and  thus  restore  to  the  citizens  generally 
a  common  law  right  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
The  act,  instead  of  violating  this  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, came  in  aid  of  it,  and  was  therefore  a  constitu- 
tional act,  although  it  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  two- 
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thirds  of  the  memben  dected  to  each  l»UGh  of  tiie 

Ic^slature. 

§  303.  The  Chancellor  jdaced  his  decisioD  ob  the 
groand  that  the  constitutioQ  of  a  state,  like  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  most  be  constmed  according  to  ito  spirit  and 
intent;   taking    into   view   the   evils  intended  to  be 
remedied,  and  the  dai^er  sooght  to  be  guarded  against 
This  prohibitory  clause  in  the  constitution  was  tntended 
to  guard  against  the  increase  of  joint-stock  corporations, 
either  for  banking,  or  for  other  purposes  of  trade  ix 
profit,  the  charters  of  which  conferred  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  which  when  obtained  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  general  li^gislation,  so  that  they  could  neither  be 
modified  or  repealed.    This  provision  was  not  intended 
to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  legidatuie  so  as  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  an  equal  right  or  priviiq;e  to  all  Uie  in- 
habitants of  the  state,  or  to  so  many  of  them  as  should 
cheose  to  associate  together  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or 
other  lawful  business,  dimng  die  continuance  of  the  act 
granting  the  privil^e,  provided  such  privil^e  was  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  control  of  general  legislation. 
He  conceded  that  these  associations  had  the  right  in 
their  collective  capacity,  to  hcdd  property  in  common, 
and  in  a  manner  in  which  individuals  were  not  permitted 
to  hold  it,  and  transmit  the  same  to  others  by  an  arti- 
ficial and  continued  succession,  and  possessed  powers 
which  were  distinguished  characteristics  of  a  corpora- 
tion.   Had  the  act  guarantied  the  continuance  of  such 
powers  and  privileges,  so  that  the  same  could  not  be 
taken  away  by  a  simple  repeal  of  the  law,  or  be  modified 
by  general  legislation,  the  act  would  have  been  within 
this  clause  of  the  constitution.    But  that  these  powers, 
privities  and  immunities,  could  only  endure  while  the 
act  remained  in  force,  and  might  be  modified  or  repealed 
by  the  legislature  by  a  vote  of  less  tlian  two-thirds ;  and 
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hence,  the  act  was  not  within  the  spirit  or  intent  of  this 
restrictive  clause  in  the  constitution. 

§  304.  Senator  Verplanok  held,  that  the  associations 
authorised  by  this  act,  were  partnerships  or  joint-stock 
companies,  and  not  corporations.  This  provision  was 
intended  to  guard  against  the  undue  increase  of  institu- 
tions enjoying  exclusive  privil^;e8,  and  operating  as 
monopol^.  The  act  in  question,  instead  of  conflictii^ 
with  the  constitution,  came  directly  in  aid,  by  opening 
the  business  of  oanking  to  all  who  chose  to  engage  in 
it,  upon  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  legisia- 
ture.(a)  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  this  important 
question  has  been  definitely  settled  in  the  court  of  der- 
nier resort 

§  305.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  by  that  court 
thus  explicit  on  this  question,  the  former  supreme  court 
of  this  state  uniformly  adhered,  as  well  before  as  since 
the  above  named  decisictt,  to  the  doctrine  that  associa- 
tions created  by  or  organised  under  the  act  of  1838,  are 
corporations,  (fr)  The  court  for  the  correction  of  errors 
has  itself  decided(c)  that  associations  formed  under  this 
law,  are  cotjforaUona  within  the  statute  relative  to  taxa- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  same  court,  we  have  presented  the 
anomaly  of  deciding  that  they  are  not  corporations  within 
the  spirit  of  this  clause  in  the  Cimstitution,  which  it 
conceded  is  directed  at  the  creation  of  mamed  corpoTOr 
tions^  and  that  they  are  corporations,  and  mamed  carpo^ 
ralums  too,  within  statutes  aimed  at  such  kind  of  corpo- 


(a)  See  also,  Gifford  y.  Livingston,  9  Deoio,  380. 

{b)  Thomas  ▼.  Dakin,  33  Wend.  R.  1 ;  Delafield  t.  Kinney,  94  Wend. 
R.  345  ;  In  the  imtfr  of  the  Danvilie  Bank,  5  Hi^B  R.  370 ;  The  Peopie  t. 
Assessors  of  Watertown,  I  Hill,  016 ;  De  Bow  t.  The  People,  1  Denio's  R.  9  ; 
WiUoughby  ▼.  Comstock,  3  Hill,  389 ;  The  People  ▼.  The  Supervisors  oj 
Niagara,  4  Hill,  30. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Niagara  f.  The  People,  ex  rel.  McMartin, 
7  Hill,  504. 
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rations,  and  that  too  accompanied  with  a  concession  that 
the  constitution  was  intended  to  apply  to  that  kind  of 
corporations*  We  are  aware  that  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
case  of  Clifford  v.  lAm/ng9ion,(a)  undertook  to  reconcile 
the  manifest  inconsistency  of  these  decisions.  In  regard 
to  the  decision  of  The  Supenmars  of  Niagara  v.  The 
P^pk^(h)  he  said,  ''  That  decision  it  is  true^  does  declare 
them  to  be  coipoiations,  but  the  actual  j^udgment  given 
by  the  supreme  court,  or  by  this  court  in  that  case,  can 
only  be  sustained  upon  the  supposition  that  such  asso* 
eiations  were  legal  and  constitutional  corporations,  so  as 
to  be  taxable  as  corporations  under  the  general  tax  law* 
For,  if  they  were  merely  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
associations  of  individuals,  their  property  would  not 
have  been  taxable  as  corporate  stock  at  the  place  where 
the  office  of  the  association  was  located,  and  by  the  cor- 
porate  name,  but  each  individual  stockholder  would  be 
taxaUe  for  the  actual  value  of  his  interest  in  such  stock, 
so  far  as  that  interest  consisted  of  personal  estate,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  general  law.  The 
mandamus  ariced  for  in  that  case  was,  to  compel  the 
supervisors  <^  the  county  of  Niagara  to  place  the  name 
of.  one  of  these  associations  upon  the  assessment  roll, 
and  tax  it  as  a  corporation ;  and  the  supreme  court  di- 
rected a  peremptory  mandamus  accordingly.  That 
judgment  was  brought  to  this  court  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
and  was  affirmed.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  general 
banking  law  was  unconstitutional,  an  association  at- 
tempted to  be  created  under  it,  would  have  no  legal 
existence  as  s^  corporation,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
taxed  as  such*  In  the  language  of  one  of  our  most  able 
and  distinguished  judges,  ^  If  the  general  bank  law  was 


(a)  3  Denio,  388.  {h)  7  UUI,  504. 
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not  a  constitutjonal  exercise  of  power  on  tlie  part  of  the 
legislature,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  such  legal  being 
as  the  Bank  of  Lockport  to  be  taxed.'  In  justice  to  the 
supreme  court,  it  is  however  proper  to  say,  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  court,  that  the 
counsel  in  the  Lockport  case  did  not  advert  to  thefact 
that  the  banking  association  could  not  be  taxable  as' a 
corporation,  if  the  general  banking  law  was  i  am  Uncon- 
stitutional act.''  With  due  deference  we; submit,  whether 
these  observations  of  the  learned. Chancellor  obviate  in' 
the  least,  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  uiged  against  that 
court,  for  pronouncing  what; we  conceive  to  be  mani- 
festly inconsistent  and  irreconcilable  decisions  upon  this 
question  1  One  thing  is  certain,  these  associations  are 
the  creatures-  of  the  statute,  and  as  such,  if  they  are  for 
any  purposes:  a  corporation,  it  is  because  the  statute 
makes  them  such ;  for  no  corpcnration  under  our  form  of 
government  can,  or  does  exist,  independent  of  some  sta- 
tutory creation ;  hence,  if  the  statute  created  them,  or 
authorized  their  creation,  it  did  create  or  authorize  thdr 
creation  as  corporaiions,  ott^rwise  they  could  not  be 
taxed  as  such.  The  decision,  that  as  corporations  they 
were  taxable,  did  in  fact,  of  necessity  decide  that  they 
were  corporations — ^nay  more,  that  they  were  tnonied  cor- 
porations ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  were  jiust  what 
the  constitution  had  declared  should  not  be  created, 
except  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  Nor  can  any  one 
doubt  that  they  would  unquestionably  have  been  de<dared 
such  by  that  court,  had  it  not  acted  under  the  influence 
of  extraneous  matters  affecting,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
commercial  community  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  commercial  states  of  the  United  Confederacy. 
We  fully  concur  in  the  view  of  this  question  expressed 
by  Bronson,  Chief  Justice,  in  the  case  of  De  Bow  y.  The 
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P€ople,{a)  that  the  court  decided  that  these  banks  were 
corporations  of  the  particular  kind  or  species  mentioned 
in  the  law,  to  wit :  " JIfanted  or  iStocfc  CbrporatUms  deri- 
ving an  income  or  profit  from  their  capital,  or  otherwise," 
and  that  such  a  decision  necessarily  affirmed  that  they 
were  corporations ;  and  that  the  constitution  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  kind  or  species  of  corporations, 
but  includes  the  whole  genus.  We  also  fully  concur  in 
the  clear,  sound,  and  forcible  reasoning  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  case  last  cited,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
The  People  v.  The  Assessors  of  Watertown,(h)  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  constitutional  restriction  has  been 
forced  to  yield  all  its  vitality  under  the  pressure  of  the 
public  exigencies,  and  that  in  defiance  of  its  plain  and 
obvious  import,  that  these  institutions  have  been  in* 
grafted  upon  our  statute  books  by  a  mere  majority  vote, 
but  it  is  nqw  presumed  that  this  question  will  never 
again  come  under  review ;  and  if  it  should,  there  is  but 
little  hope  that  it  would  ever  receive  a  different  judicial 
determination. 

§  306.  In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  Pardy,(c)  the 
majority  of  the  supreme  court  held,  that  an  act  which 
annulled  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  charter  of  1730,.  to  officiate  as 
judges  in  the  court  of  general  sessions,  might  be  passed 
as  a  majority  bill.  Mr.  Justice  Gowen  in  that  case  held, 
that  the  act  did  not  import  an  interference  with  any 
right  of  a  strictly  corporate  character,  and  was  not  for 
that  reason  within  this  clause  of  the  constitution.  Chief 
Justice  Nelson  concurred  with  him  on  the  main  questipn, 
but  placed  his  decision  upon  the  ground  that  this  clause 
did  not  relate  to  municipal  corporations.  Mr.  Justice 
Bronson  dissented,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 


(a)  1  Denio,  16.  (c)  4  Hill,  384. 

(b)  I  HUl,  616. 
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the  court  in  tliis  case  was  reversed  by  the  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors ;  and  the  bill  was  held  to  be  a  two- 
third  bill  within  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  constitutionally  passed  by  a  majority  vote 
— that  an  act  excluding  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New 
York  from  sitting  as  judges  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions  was  one  altering  titie  charter  of  the  ci^. 

§  307.  The  question  has  frequently  arisen  under  this 
clause,  whether  the  legislature  has  the  constituticHial 
power  although  two-thirds  might  assent,  to  proWde  by  a 
general  law  for  the*creation  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
corporations  by  a  single  act.  This  question  came  under 
consideration  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  in  the 
case  of  TlumwB  v.  Daidn,{a)  The  question  arose  in 
that  case  under  the  general  banking  law  of  this  state ; 
but  the  members  of  that  court  were  not  unanimous  in 
opinion  on  this  point.  In  was  in  that  cas^  on  the  one 
hand,  urged  that  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  clause,  each  corporation  diereafter  to  be 
created  must  receive  the  direct  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature* 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  insisted,  that  this  provision 
was  fairly  complied  witb,  when  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
was  given  to  a  general  statute  establishing  a  system  for 
tbe  admission  of  voluntary  associations  to  corporate 
privileges ;  in  other  words,  when  such  assent  was  indi«- 
rectly  given  to  the  creation  of  each.  Chief  Justice  Nel- 
son admitted,  that  we  were  to  regard  this  clause  as  in* 
tended  to  check  the  undue  multiplication  of  these  bodies ; 
that  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  former  construction 
would  most  effectually  attain  the  object,  as  it  secured  a 
perpetual  restraint  upon  their  creation,  both  as  it  respects 
the  deliberation  and  judgment  to  be  bestowed,  as  well  as 


(a)  26  Wend.  76. 
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to  the  assent  to  be  given  to  each  particular  application. 
A  general  law  when  once  enacted,  put  an  end  to  all 
further  check  upon  the  legislature,  but  that  the  latter 
interpretation  gave  full  scope  to  this  clause  in  respect  to 
all  the  legislation  essential  to  the  creation  of  such  bodies 
as  now  could  claim  an  existence  except  such  as  were 
passed  in  obedience  to  its  injunctions.  The  material 
difference  between  the  two  constructions  consisted 
mainly  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  restriction  to  the 
action  of  the  legislature ;  the  one  making  it  bear  directly 
upon  the  grant  of  privileges^  the  other  only  through  an 
established  system  of  law  devised  for  the  purpose.  The 
words  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  bill, 
and  which  distinguished  it  as  falling  within  the  restric- 
tion, only  imported  one  creating  any  body  politic  or 
corporate.  How,  or  in  what  mode,  the  bill  should  create 
them ;  what  should  be  its  particular  provisions ;  whether 
it  must  create  directly,  or  might  do  it  indirectly,  was  not 
prescribed ;  and  of  course  .must  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction to  be  given  to  it.  One  thing  it  secured  in 
terms,  that  however  the  bill  might  be  passed,  if  it  cre- 
ated a  corporation,  it  could  properly  only  be  passed  by 
two-thirds.  Hence,  it  might  be  argued  with  considerable 
effect,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  did  not  intend 
to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to 
the  form  and  provisions  of  the  bill,  its  particular  arrange- 
ments and  details,  whether  it  might  or  might  not  embody 
provisions  creating  one  or  more  corporations  at  the 
same  time,  or  provide  for  their  creation  at  will,  for  spe^ 
dfied  objects,  upon  certain  stipulations  and  conditions  to 
be  first  complied  with ;  but  that  they  intended  simply  to 
inhibit  the  passage  of  whatever  bill  might  be  devised 
creat;ing,  directly  or  indirectly,  these  institutions.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  they  might,  by  a  two-third  vote,  pass 
a  bill  creating  an  indefinite  number  of  corporations. 
Mr.  Justice  Cowen  was  also  of  the  opinion,  that  the  le- 
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gislature  bad  the  constituUooal  power  to  authorise  the 
creation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  corporations,  whether 
of  one  sort  or  another,  by  a  two-third  vote.  But  Mr. 
Justice  Bronson  said  '^  he  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  legislature  had  the  constitutional  power,  although 
two-thirds  may  assent,  by  a  general  law  for  the  creation 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  corporations,  at  the  pleasure 
of  any  persons  who  may  associate  for  that  purpose."  The 
ultimate  decision  in  this  cause  was  placed  upon  other 
grounds,  altliough  the  court  were  united  in  the  opinion 
that  tliese  associations  were  corporations ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  multiplicity 
of  corporations  might  be  created  by  a  general  law. 

§  308.  In  the  case  of  Beears  v.  JVamer,(a)  in  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  the  Chancellor  held 
that  an  act  of  the  l^islature  authoriasing  an  indefinite 
number  of  corporations  to  be  created,  upon  compliance 
with  certain  conditions,  was  a  valid  and  constitutional 
act,  if  passed  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  Such 
also  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  president  of  the 
senate.  He  held,  that  if  the  act  did  come  within  this 
provision  in  the  constitution,  it  might  still  have  been 
passed  by  a  two-third  vote.  His  reasons  were — ^that 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  legisla- 
ture possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  passing  such 
laws.  The  object  of  the  restrictive  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, even  if  applicable  to  this  branch  of  legislaticHi, 
was  not  to  prohibit  altogether  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
or  prevent  entirely  the  passage  of  such  acts,  but  merely 
to  change  the  vote  by  which  such  acts  should  be  passed. 
The  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  an  act  re- 
mained the  same  as  before :  the  manner  only  of  doipg  it 


(a)  93  Wend.  105. 
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was  Hiodified  by  this  new  provision  in  tlie  constitution  ; 
ib  now  requiring  for  their  passage,  instead  of  a  vote  of  a 
simple  majority  of  a  quorum,  the  assent  of  two^tbirds  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture.. On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Root  held,  that  the 
law  would  have  been  unconstitutional,  even  bad  it  re- 
ceived  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  That  the  constitution 
required  such  assent  to  the  creation  of  each  and  every 
body  politic  or  corporate.  An  indefiitite  number  of  cor- 
porations, could  not  be  authorized  or  created  under  a 
general  act  of  the  legislature.  This  cause  was  however 
decided  on  the  ground  that  this  act  was  constitutionally 
passed,  although  it  did  not  receive  a  two-third  vote ;  and 
also  on  the  ground  that  the  associations  it  authorized 
were  not  corporations  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  constitution. 

§  309.  Assuming  it  to  be  true,  that  these  associations 
ar^  not  corporations,  the  decision  in  that  cause,  placing 
it  on  that  ground,  did  not  necessarily  require  a  judicial 
determination  of  the  precise  question  under  consideration, 
such  would  seem  to  be  the  inference  from  the  case  itself. 
We  iare  aware,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Clifford  v. 
lAmng^on^{a)  the  chancellor  undertakes  to  show,  that 
in  the  case  of  Wamer^y'.  Beersi  the  court  of  dernier  re- 
sort intended  to  and  did  iiecesmrily  pieiss  upon  this  pre-: 
cise-ppiht; 'on  that  question,  however, . there  seems  to 
havepbeenrcotiflict  of 'opinion  even  anrong  the  members 
of  that'court.'  Taking  all  the  various"  opinions  which 
have  been' expressed:  6n^  tbiis^rquesifon' in  the  state  of 
New -York,  perhaps  it  may  be :  said  that  the  scale  pre- 
pondei^tes'in  favor  dftbe  doctrine  that  the  legislature 
may,i  by  a  single  bill,  create  an  indefinite  number  of  cor- 


(a)  8  Denio,  384. 
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poratioDs,  by  a  two-tliird  vote,  and  should  this  question 
ever  again  arise  the  probabilities  are,  that  this  view  of 
this  clause  of  our  constitution  will  receive  a  judicial 
sanction,  in  a  decisive  and  authoritative  manner. 

§  310.  Section  2,  of  art.  12  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Michigan,  contains  this  provision :  ^^  The  l^;is*- 
lature  shall  pass  no  act  of  incorporation,  unless  with  the 
assent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  each  house."  In  the  case 
of  Fakoner  et  al.  v.  Qmq)beU^(a)  the  question  arose, 
whether  the  legislature  could  create  several  distinct 
corporations  by  the  same  act  It  was  in  that  case  held, 
that  the  legislature  having  the  power  to  establish  more 
than  one  incorporation  in  the  same  act,  might  establish 
many,  or  an  indefinite  number,  in  one  act; 'whether  the 
act  was  limited  or  indefinite  did  not  render  it  unconsti- 
tutional. Mr.  Justice  McLean  held,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  law  in  question  (a  general  banking  law,)  vio- 
lated any  express  provision  of  the  constitution.  The 
extent  of  the  restriction  was,  that  no  act  of  incorporation 
could  be  passed  except  by  at  least  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  This  did  not 
limit  the  number  of  corporations  which  should  be  created 
in  one  act.  The  only  express  restriction  on  the  subject 
was,  that  the  act  must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  and  that  if  the  legislative  power  was  to  be  re- 
stricted beyond  this,  it  must  be  done  by  ecmstructiony 
although  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  policy 
of  a  general  and  a  special  law,  yet  tliat  was  not  a  ques- 
tion for  judicial  cognizance*  The  question  was,  whether 
there  was  such  a  difference  in  principle,  as  to  make  the 
one  constitutional  and  the  other  imconstitutional.  As  to 
the  power  of  the  legislature,  it  was  unquestionable, 
whether  the  law  established  one  or  fifty  banking  insti- 


(a)  2  McLean's  R.  300. 
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tiitioM.  'The  same  power  which  might  establish  one, 
under  the  constitutioo,  might  establish  fifty*  The  only 
difierence  between  a  general  and  a  special  act  was,  in 
(me,  the  number  of  corporations  was  limited,  whilst 
under  the  other,  they  were  indefinite.  The  legislature 
mi^t  determine  the  number,  if  they  might  do  this,  they 
might,  by  a  two-third  vote,  establish  voluntary  associa- 
tions, without  limiting  their  number.  If  a  law  created 
ten,  it  acted  as  directly  and  distinctly  upon  each  associa- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  the  only  one  created  by  it  In  the 
passing  of  the  law,  the  legislature  exercised  the  same 
scrutiny  as  if  they  were  about  to  incorporate  one  bank* 
If  they  might  create  two  they  might  create  more  than 
two,  or  any  indefinite  number.  In  the  general  law  there 
was  no  disregard  of  the  restraints  of  the  constitution. 
Haying  the  power  to  establish  more  than  one  corpora- 
tion  in  the  same  act,  they  might  establish  many,  or  an 
indefinite  number.  The  number,  whether  indefinite  or 
limited,  did  not  render  the  law  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution. Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  Michigan, 
this  precise  question  has  received  a  judicial  determina- 
tion in  iavor  of  the  position,  that  an  indefinite  number 
of  corporations  may  be  created  by  a  single  act,  provided 
such  act  is  passed  by  a  two^ird  vote.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived, however,  that  the  language  of  the  constitution  of 
Michigan  is  not  as  specific  and  definite  as  is  that  of  the 
constitution  of  New  York.  The  one  requires  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  to  an  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  directed  to 
an  attribute  of  legislative  power  and  not  to  the  manner  of 
its  exercise ;  the  other,  the  like  assent  to  every  bill  cre- 
ating, continuing,  &c.,  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  that 
is,  to  every  act  in  which  this  attribate  is  brought  into 
exercise.  Were  this  an  original  question,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  adjudication,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  con- 
cur in  the  views  expressed  by  Senator  Root. 
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§  311.  The  next  qualified  restriction  upon 
tive  power  we  shall  DoticOi  is  that  which  relates  to 
taking  private  property  for  public  use*.  The  respective 
clauses  in  the  respective  state  constitutions  relating  to 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  chapter  six,  and  tQ  which 
reference  may  for  that  purpose  be  had.  It  will  be. seen 
that  in  some  instances,  this  right  of  eminent  domain  by 
express  provisions  can  only  be  exercised  when  the  public 
exigencies  require  it  Such  is  the  provision  in  the  con* 
stitutions  bf  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  In  one  instance, 
that  of  New  Hampshire,  there  is  no  clause  conUuning 
any  express  provision  that  when  private  property  is 
taken  for  public  use  just  ccmipeBsation  shall  be  made# 
It  has,  however,  been  held,  in  that  state,  whenevi^  this 
power  is  exercised,  a  just  compensatiom  must  be  made. 
Natural  justice  speaks  on  this  subject  when  the  consti- 
tution is  silent^a) 

§  312.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  should 
be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  we  understand  that  the 
right  of  taking  private  property  for  public  use  is  incident 
tp  the  sovereignty  of  every  government  By  the  commcm 
law  the  right  of  eminent  domain  has  ever  been  held  as 
a  high  prerogative  of  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  only 
for  the  public  use,  and  only  under  such  circumstances 
as  preclude  the  attainment  of  that  benefit  ej^c^t  by  its 
exercise.  The  constitution,  as  we  understand  it,  has  lyit 
altered  this  rule  of  common  law,  or  disposed  of  this  na* 
tural  inherent  incident  of  sovereignty. 

§  313.  We  have  shown  in  chapter  eight,  in  doii^  so 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  was  not  impaired,  for  the 
reason  that  all  persons  hold  their  property  subject  to  this 
requisition  for  public  use,  or  right  of  eminrat  domain  in 
the  state,  for  public  purposes.    The  property  of  the  citi* 


(a)  Bristol  ▼.  Newches(er,  3  N.  H.  R.  534. 
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55en  is  only  protected  from  arbitrary  seizure,  not  when 
it  is  taken  or  appropriated  by  public  right  for  public  use. 
This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  oft  repeated  judi- 
cial decisions.(a)  It  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  eminent  do- 
main the  government  must,  in  all  cases,  be  the  judge, 
bat  the  obligation  to  make  just  compensation  for  the 
property  taken  by  it  is  concomitant  with  the  right.(6) 
§  314.  The  necessity  for  exercising  this  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  manifest,  for  were  it  denied,  the  will  or 
caprice  of  an  individual  might  often  defeat  the  most  use- 
ful and  extensive  enterprises.  Hence  it  is,  that  yielding 
to  the  public  exigencies,  the  law  authorizes  on  the  one 
hand,  a  species  of  forced  sale  to  satisfy  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  the  public,  and  on  the  other  hand,  giving  to 
the  owner  an  equivalent  therefor.  Whenever  the  legis- 
lature authorizes  the  taking  of  private  property,  the 
compensation  therefor  must  be  settled  by  stipulation  be- 
tween the  legislature  and  the  proprietor,  by  commission- 
ers mutually  elected  by  the  parties,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.(c)  In  one  of  the  cases  cited  the  act 
providing  for  compensation  directed  the  claimants  should 
present  their  claims  to  a  board  of  property,  who  were 
to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  claim,  and  ascertain  through 
the  medium  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  the  quality  and  value  of  the  land,  and  to 
judge  of  the  quantity  of  the  vacant  land  to  be  granted 


(a)  BoTiaparte  y.  The  Camden  and  Aniboy  Rail  Road  Co,^  1  Baldw.  C.  C. 
R.  9dl. 

(h)  See  Cooper  t.  Wi0tam#,  7  Qreenl.  R.  973.  McMutw  ▼.  The  Com- 
monweallh,  3  WaUs'  R.  994.  Henry  t.  Underwood,  1  Daoa,  947.  O'Hara  r, 
Lexington  Rail  Road  Co.,  I  Dana,  932.  Perry  y.  Wilson^  7  Mass.  R.  396. 
Harding  ▼.  Qoodletf  3  Terger  R.'41. 

(c)  Van  Home's  Lessees  y.  Dorrancef  9  Dallas  R.  313<  Armstrong  y. 
Jackson,  1  Blackf.  R.  374. 
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as  an  equivalent     That  act  was  held  not  a  eoostitu- 
tional  one. 

§  315.  In   Van  Hornets  Les9$e$  v.  Darr&Me  it  was 
held,  that  no  just  compensation  could  be  made  esLcept 
in  money.    Money  was  the  conmion  standard,  by  com- 
parison with  which  the. value  of  any  thing  might  be  as- 
certained.   It  was  not  only  a  sign  which  represented  the 
respective  value  of  commodities ;  but  it  was  an  univer- 
sal medium,  easily  portable,  liable  to  little  variation,  and 
readily  exchanged  for  any  kind  of  property.    Compen- 
sation was  a  recompense  in  value,  a  quid  pro  quo^  and 
must  be  in  money;  although  land  or  any  thing  else 
might  be  a  compensation,  it  must  be  at  the  election  of 
the  party.    It  could  not  be  forced  upon  him.    The  de- 
cision in  that  case  was  a  nisi  prins  decision,  upon  which 
a  writ  of  error  was  taken,  but  never  prosecuted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  gave  rise  to 
the  controversy.    The  accmracy  of  this  decision  has,  in 
several  instances,  been  questioned ;  but  it  has  not,  as 
we  are  aware,  ever  been  expressly  overruled. 

§  316.  Rogers,  J.,  in  the  case  of  McMa^er  v.  Tfie 
Ommomjoealthj(a)  commenting  on  the  case  of  Vcm 
ffome^s  Lessees  v.  Dorrtmcej  remarks :  ''  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  primary  convenience  in  money  as  a  medium 
of  commercial  exchange,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  court  deduce  a  conclusion  from 
this,  against  the  exercising  of  a  constitutional  power  in 
the  legislature.  It  is  an  inference  drawn  from  its  sup- 
posed advantages,  but  certainly  not  an  express  require- 
ment of  the  constitution,  which  in  general  terms  declares, 
that  no  man's  property  shall  be  taken  or  applied  to  pub- 
lic use  without  the  consent  of  his  representatives,  and 
without  just  compensation  being  made.    As  the  legisla- 


(a)  3  Watts*  R.  296. 
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tore  had  the  undoubted  right  to  determiae  when  the 
public  interest  requires  the  assumption  of  private  pro* 
perty,  so,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  construction  of 
the  constitution,  that  it  shall  rest  in  their  wisdom  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  kind  of  compensation  to  be  made, 
and  also  to  point  out  the  tribunal  by  whom  the  amount 
may  be  ascertained.  Experience  has  shown,  that  the 
commonwealth,  rather  than  individuals,  have  most  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  assessment  of  damages  when 
lands  have  been  appropriated  to  public  use."  Huston, 
J,,  in  Satterke  v.  Matthews(m,(a)  said,  the  accuracy  of 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Van  Homers  Lessees  v.  Dorr- 
ance^  had  been  questioned.  ^<  However  this  may  be,  yet 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  that  if  it  be  considered  a  cor- 
rect exposition  of  the  constitution,  the  legislature  have 
violated  the  provisions  in  question  in  more  instances 
than  one." 

§  317.  In  the  case  last  cited,  as  well  as  several  others 
which  have  come  to  our  notice,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
acts  of  the  legislature  providing  for  the  assessment  of  dam- 
ages to  the  owner  for  property  taken  for  public  use,  which 
contain  a  provision,  that  in  making  such  assessments  an 
estimate  shall  be  made  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from 
such  public  use  to  the  owner,  and  directing  the  amount 
of  such  estimated  benefit  to  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  property  taken,  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
principle  laid  down  in  Van  Hbme'g  Lessees  v.  Ihrrance, 
It  was  upon  such  an  assumption  Mr.  Justice  Huston 
made  the  remark  above  quoted.  But  we  cannot  perceive 
that  there  is  any  such  conflict  in  reality.  The  just  com- 
pensation the  constitution  demands  shall  be  given  to  the 
owner,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fully  provided  for  within  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  when  the  party  has  a  full  equi- 


(a)  16  Serf.  &  Rawle,  179. 
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valent  for  the  property  taken ;  that  equivalent  must,  and 
in  justice  ought  to  be  ascertained,  by  estimating  the  actual 
damage  the  party  sustains  by  the  loss  of  the  property 
taken*  That  damage  is  the  value  of  tlie  pr(^>erty,  less 
tlie  actual  amount  of  bendit  accruing  to  the  residue  of 
tlie  property  of  the  same  individual,  by  reason  of  the  use 
made  of  that  taken.  The  benefit  is  in  part  an  equiva* 
lent  for  the  property  taken,  and  as  such  equivalent,  in 
the  language  of  the  constitution  it  is,  to  that  extent,  a 
"just  compensation."  Such  acts  of  legislation  have 
been  for  a  long  period  acquiesced  in,  and  have  received  a 
judicial  sanction.  In  most  turnpike  acts,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  damages,  the  viewers  are  required  to  take  into 
consideration  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  road,  as 
well  as  the  injury  done  to  the  owner  of  the  land  taken. 
The  same  principle  has  been  engrafted  into  the  canal 
system  of  several  states,  and  has  also  been  incorporated 
into  many  acts  in  reference  to  the  opening  or  widening 
public  streets  in  cities  and  villages.  In  the  case  of  lAv^ 
ingston  v.  Ihe  Mayor ^  ^c,  qfJV.  K,(a)  such  a  provision  re- 
ceived a  judicial  sanction.  The  court  for  the  correction 
of  errors  in  that  case  held,  that  the  benefit  accruing  to  a 
person  whose  land  was  taken  for  a  street,  the  increased 
value  of  adjacent  property  belonging  to  him  might  be  set 
off  against  the  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  him  by  the 
taking  of  his  property  for  a  street,  and  if  equal  to  the 
damage  or  loss,  it  was  a  just  compensation  to  the  extent 
of  such  benefit  for  the  property  taken.  In  some  in- 
stances such  acts  go  still  farther,  and  direct  an  assess- 
ment of  benefit  to  lots  owned  by  persons  whose  land  is 
not  tak^i  for  public  use,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
may  be  injured  by  the  improvement;  such  acts  have 
also  received  a  judicial  sanction.(6) 


(a)  8  Wend.  85. 

{b)  McMaster  r.  The  Cmmonwealthf  3  Watts*  R.  396. 
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§  318.  We  very  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of,  nojr 
caa  we  yield  our  assent  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Justice  Rogers,  in  the  case  (^  MoMaster  v.  The 
CommonweaUhj  above  cited,  that  "  it  should  rest  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  l^islature  to  determine  the  nature  and 
kind  of  compensation  to  be  made.''    It  seems  to  us  that 
such  a  doctrine  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment ; 
it  would,  if  sanctioned,  authorize  if  not  lead  to  an  abuse 
which  would,  in  d9fect,  virtually  remove  all  the  protec- 
tion it  was  the  design  of  the  constitution  to  throw  around 
private  property,  as  a  shield  against  legiriative  aggres- 
fiiott.    If  the  legislature  may,  at  its  discretion,  determine 
the  nature  and  kind  of  compensation,  if  superadded  to 
this  puch  determination  is  to  be  conclusive  upon  the  citi- 
zen, and  that  without  his  consist,  the  legislature,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  discretion,  might  determine  as  an 
equivalent  whatever  thic^  it  might  choose  to  designate, 
and  force  upon  the  citizen  that  which  to  him  would  be 
utterly  worthless,  nay  more,  that  which  would  prove  to 
be  a  curse,  instead  of  just  compensation.     We  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  in  our  mind,  that  the  extent  of  the 
actual  damages  sustained,  calculated  upon  the  principle 
above  stated  by  us^  should  be  compensated  by  an  actual 
payment  of  an  equivalent  in  that  which,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  would  be  deemed  a  lawful  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  any  other  pecuniary  demand.    The  moment  pri- 
vate property  is  taken  for  public  use  the  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  compensate  arises,  that 
obligation  becomes,  in  fitct,  a  debt,  and,  as  such,  should 
be  paid  in  money.    Indeed,  state  governments  are  ex- 
.pressly  inhibited  from  making  any  thii^  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  lawful  tender  for  a  debt.    This  inhibition 
ought  to  be  construed  as  extending  to  such  a  case  as 
this,  for  compensation  due  is  in  fact  a  debt 

§  319.  Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  after  stating  the  rale 
laid  down  by  him  in  Van  fforne's  Le99ee9  v.  Zhrranee^ 
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uses  the  following  clear  and  forcible  argument :  ^  It  is 
contended,  that  the  legislature  may  judge  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  interposing  their  despotic  authority ;  that  it  is  a  right 
of  necessity  upon  which  no  other  power  in  government 
can  decide ;  that  no  civil  institution  is  perfect ;  and  that 
cases  will  occur  in  which  private  property  must  yield  to 
urgent  calls  of  public  utility,  or  general  danger.  Be  it 
80 ;  but  then  it  must  be  upon  complete  indemnification 
to  the  individual.  Agreed.  But  who  shall  judge  of 
this  ?  Did  there  exist  a  state  necessity,  that  the  legis- 
lature, or  persons  solely  appointed  by  them,  must  ad* 
measure  the  compensation  or  value  of  the  land  seized  or 
taken,  and  the  validity  of  the  title  thereto  7  Did  a  third 
state  necessity  exist,  that  the  proprietor  must  take  lands 
by  way  of  equivalent  for  his  land  ?  And  did  a  fourth 
state  necessity  exist,  that  the  value  of  this  land  equiva* 
lent  must  be  adjusted  by  the  board  of  property  without 
the  consent  of  the  party,  or  the  intervention  of  a  jury? 
Alas !  how  necessity  begets  necessities.  They  rise  upon 
each  other  and  become  endless.  The  proprietor  stands 
afar  off,  a  solitary  and  unprotected  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  stripped  of  his  property  without  his  con- 
sent, without  a  hearing,  without  notice ;  the  value  c^ 
that  property  judged  upon  without  his  participation,  cht 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  the  equivalent  therefor  in 
lands  ascertained  in  the  same  way.  If  this  be  the  le- 
gislation of  a  republican  government,  in  which  the  pre- 
servation of  property  is  made  sacred  by  the  constitution, 
I  ask  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  mandate  of  an 
Asiatic  Prince  ?" 

§  .320.  Under  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  an* 
express  provision  is  made,  that  ^'In  all  controversies 
concerning  property,  and  in  all  suits  between  two  or 
more  persons,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  here- 
tofore used  and  practised,  the  parties  shall  have  a  right 
to  a  trial  by  a  jury."    It  has  however  been  held,  where 
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an  act  of  the  legislature  took  the  property  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  public  use,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  act  should 
provide  for  a  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  laying  out  of  a  highway  .(a)  This 
decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground  that  by  a  long 
course  of  legislation  the  damages  occasioned  by  the 
laying  out  of  highways  had  been  assessed  by  the  court 
or  a  committee,  and  no  provision  was  found  for  the  in* 
tervention  of  ^^jury  in  cases  of  that  character.  It  had 
therefore  been  otherwise  used  and  practised  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  similar  practice  had  prevailed  since ;  hence, 
this  case  was  not  only  within  the  express  language  of 
the  exception,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  it 
had  been  within  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

§  321.  Until  just  indemnity  is  afforded  to  the  party, 
the  power  of  taking  his  property  cannot  be  lawfully 
exercised.  So  strictly  is  this  rule  adhered  to,  that  if  an 
attempt  is  made  under  a  statute  to  take  such  property 
without  such  an  indemnity,  a  court  of  chancery  will 
interpose  by  way  of  injunction.(6)  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  legislature  may  appropriate  the  lands  of  another 
to  public  uses  without  his  assent,  provided  a  reasonable 
compensation  be  made  to  him  therefor;  but  without 
such  compensation  such  an  appropriation  would  be  un- 
constitutional and  void.(c) 

§  322.  In  Rogers  v.  Brad8hma^(d)  it  was  held,  that 
where  private  property  was  taken  for  public  use,  it  was 


•  \ 


(a)  Backus  r.  Lebanan^  11  N.  H.  R.  19. 

lb)  Gardner  t.  Trustees  of  Newburgh,  2  John.  Ch.  R.  162. 

(c)  Perry  r.  Wilson,  7  Maas.  R.  393.    Stephens  t.  Middlesex  Canal,  12 
id.  466.     Thatcher  t.  Dartmouth  Bridge,  18  Pick.  R.  501. 

(d)  20  Johoa.  R.  735. 
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not  necessary  the  amount  of  the  compensation  should  be 
actually  ascertained  and  paid  before  such  property  was 
taken  and  appropriated  to  the  public  use.  It  was  suffi* 
cient  if  a  certain  and  adequate  remedy  was  provided  by 
which  the  indlTidual  could  obtain  such  compensation 
without  any  unreasonable  delay.  In  a  subsequent  case 
the  above  rule  was  qualified  by  Chancellor  Kent  The 
doctrine  was  countenanced  by  him,  that  it  was  not  even 
necessary  a  remedy  for  obtaining  compensation  should 
be  provided.(a)  Chancellor  Walworth,  however,  has 
refused  to  sanction  the  reasoning  of  Chancellor  Kent  in 
the  case  last  cited.  He  held,  that  before  the  legislature 
could  authorize  the  agents  of  the  state,  or  others,  to  enter 
upon,  or  occupy,  or  destroy,  or  materially  injure  the 
private  property  of  an  individual,  excqpt  in  cases  of 
actual  necessity  which  would  not  admit  of  any  delay, 
an  adequate  and  certain  remedy  must  be  provided 
whereby  the  owner  of  such  property  might  compel  the 
payment  of  his  damages  or  compensation.  He  was  not 
bound  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  the  government  to  make 
provision  for  such  compensation  by  future  l^islation. 
By  this  he  did  not  intend  to  decide,  that  the  legislature 
might  not  authorize  a  mere  entry  upon  the  land  of 
another,  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  or  of  making 
preliminary  surveys,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  tech- 
nical trespass,  but  no  real  injury  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  although  no  previous  provision  was  made  by  law 
to  compensate  the  individual  for  his  property  if  it  should 
afterwards  be  taken  for  public  use.  But  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  authorize 
the  property  of  the  citizen  to  be  taken,  and  actually  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  compel  him  to 
trust  to  the  future  justice  of  the  legislature  to  provide 


*^^^^"  I  M       ■■       M  I  ■       »^^^^»,Jh^^,^>^   .    ^fm     ■  I    ^»i^P1^^>i^^^  ■!■!■■■  W     ■>  I    ■>       *        >  I  %■#— • 


(a)  Jerome  v*  RosSf  7  Johoi.  Ch.  R.  S44. 
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him  a  compensation  tbarefor.  The  compensation  must 
be  either  ascertained  and  paid  to  him  before  his  property 
was  thus  taken  and  appropriated,  or  an  appropriate 
remedy  must  be  provided,  and  an  adequate  fund  whereby 
and  out  of  which  he  might  obtain  such  compensation, 
through  the  medium  of  courts  of  justice,  if  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  such  compensation  should  refuse  to 
do  it  In  the  ordinary  case  of  lands  taken  for  the 
making  of  public  highways,  or  for  the  use  of  the  state 
canals,  such  a  remedy  was  provided,  if  the  town,  counlj, 
or  state  officers  refused  to  do  their  duty,  in  ascertaining, 
raising,  and  paying  such  compensation,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  law ;  the  owner  of  the  land  had  a  remedy  by 
mandamus  to  compel  them  to  perform  their  duty.  In 
such  cases  the  public  purse,  or  the  property  of  the  town 
or  county  upon  which  the  assessment  was  to  be  made, 
might  be  justly  considered  an  adequate  fund  :  but  when 
it  was  left  to  future  legislation,  he  would  have  no  such 
remedy  against  the  legislature  to  compel  the  passage  of 
the  necessary  laws,  either  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
compensation  he  was  to  receive,  or  the  fund  out  of 
which  he  was  to  be  paid.  He  also  held  that  the  citizen 
whose  property  was  thus  taken  from  him  without  his 
assent,  was  not  bound  to  trust  to  the  solvency  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  even  a  corporation,  for  such  compensa- 
tion, (a) 

§  323.  When  the  case  last  cited  was  before  the  su- 
preme court,(6)  that  court  held,  that  the  legislature 
might  authorize  a  rail  road  company,  by  their  agents, 
surveyors  and  engineers,  to  enter  upon  the  lands  of  an 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  and  ex- 
aminations, so  as  to  determine  the  most  advantageous 


(a)  Bloodgeod  r.  Th$  Hudson  and  Mohawk  R.  R,  Co.^  18  Wend.  17. 
{b)  Bioodgood  T.  The  Huds<m  and  Mohawk  R.  R.  Co.f  14  Weod.  51. 
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route  for  the  proper  line  or  course  whereon  to  construct 
their  road  or  way,  previous  to  acquiring  the  title  to  lands 
required  for  that  purpose,  or  the  assessment  and  pay- 
ment of  damages.  It  also  held,  that  the  company  might 
enter  upon  the  land  in  like  manner,  previous  to  acquiring 
title  to  the  land,  or  having  the  damages  appraised  ot 
paying  the  same.  The  purchase  of  the  land  it  held,  was 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  vesting  of  the  fee  simple, 
but  not  to  the  right  to  enter,  and  take  possession  and 
use  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  rail  road.  But  when 
this  case  came  under  review  in  the  court  for  the  correc- 
tion of  errors,(a)  that  decision  was  overruled,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  a  condition  precedent  that  the  dama- 
ges should  be  assessed  and  paid,  before  the  company 
had  any  right  to  enter  upon  and  actually  appropriate  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  a  rail  road.  It  was  not  to  be 
presumed  the  legislature  intended,  or  that  it  meant  to 
authorize  the  company  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  an  in- 
dividual, pull  down  his  buildings  and  other  erections, 
before  assessment  and  payment  for  the  same ;  or  to  leave 
the  individual  to  seek  an  uncertain  remedy  by  astion. 
The  decision  above  referred  to,  by  the  court  of  dernier 
resort,  settles  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  this  clause 
in  our  constitution  in  this  respect. 

§  324.  Tiie  constitution  of  Mississippi  is  explicit 
^'  The  compensation  shall  be  Jirst  madeJ^  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  constitution  it  has  been  held,  payment 
is  a  condition  precedent;  such  payment  must  precede 
the  seizure  for  public  use.  Henco  an  act  which  autho- 
rized such  seizure  for  public  use  without  providing  such 
previous  compensation  was  declared  unconstitutional 
and  void.(6) 


(a)  18  Wend.  9. 

{b)  Thompson  ▼.  Grand  Gvtlf  Rail  Road  and  Ranking  Company^  3  How. 
Miss.  R.  240. 
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§  325.  The  questbo  has  frequently  arisen,  what  use 
of  property,  under  this  right  of  eminent  (k)main,  was  to 
be  r^arded  as  a  public  use.  This  question,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  not  without  embarrassment,  as  tlie  line 
of  demarcation  between  a  use  that  is  public  and  one 
that  is  strictly  private  is  not  easily  drawn.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  the  necessities  of  the  public  for  the 
use  to  which  the  property  is  to  be  appropriated  must 
exist  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  right  is  founded. 
JHence  it  is,  that  where  the  property  is  wanted  merely  for 
ornamental  purposes,  this  right  cannot  be  exercised^  as 
the  purpose  must  be  both  necessary  and  useful.(a)  It 
must  also  be  a  public  one.  The  reason  why  it  must  be 
a  public  and  not  a  mere  private  one  seems  to  be,  that 
the  right  itself  is  one  founded  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 

* 

public,  which  are  paramount  to  private  interei^t,  and 
upon  the  principle  of  an  implied  assent  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  property,  that  it  shall  yield  to  the 
paramount  demands  of  the  public  exigencies.  But  so 
far  as  it  regards  private  interest,  and  private  rights,  there 
is  no  such  implied  assent,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
a  preponderance  in  favor  of  a  mere  private  right  of  one 
citizen  over  the  private  right  of  another  citizen,  which 
should  turn  the  scale  against  the  right  of  the  one  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  the  other.  Chancellor  Walworth  has,  in 
one  case,  recognised  the  doctrine,  that  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  founded  upon  the  implied  assent  of  the 
citizen.  He  held, ''  it  was  no  part  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  crown  and  its  grantees,  or  their  assigns,  that 
the  property  should  not  be  taken  for  public  use  upon 
paying  a  just  compensation,  whenever  the  public  interest 
or  necessities  required  it  should  be  so  taken.  All  sepa- 
rate interest  of  individuals  in  property  is  held  of  the 


(a)  Patersoo,  J.,  18  Pick.  480. 
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gDverament  under  thn  tacit  agreemeDt,  or  implied  reser* 
vation.  Notwithstanding  the  grant  to  individuals,  the 
eminent  domain,  the  highest  and  most  exact  idea  of  pro* 
perty,  remained  in  the  government,  or  in  the  a^regate 
body  of  the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  they 
bad  a  right  to  resume  the  possession  of  the  property  in 
the  manner  directed  by  the  oonstttutaon  and  the  laws  of 
the  state  whenever  the  public  interest  required  it."  It 
was  doubtless  from  the  view  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
right  to  take  private  property  for  mere  private  puiposes, 
no  provision  was  made  in  our  written  constitution  pro- 
viding for  compensation  in  case  private  property  should 
be  taken  for  private  purposes.  It  has  been  justly  said, 
'<  if  the  right  exists  to  take  private  property  for  private 
purposes,  it  may,  under  our  constitution,  be  exercised 
without  any  reference  to  compensation." 

§  326.  That  the  use  must  be  a  public  one  has  fre- 
quently been  recognized  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  under 
its  former  constitution,  which  provided,  '^private  pro- 
perty shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation." In  The  Maiter  of  Albany  Str€€t,(a)  it  was 
determined,  that  the  corporation  of  New  York  had  not 
the  power  to  take  more  of  the  land  of  an  individual  for 
the  purpose  of  a  street  than  was  actually  required  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  an  act  relating  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  authorized  the  commissioners  of  assess- 
ment and  estimate  to  include  in  their  assessment  the 
whole  of  a  lot,  when  part  only  was  required  for  the  use 
of  a  street,  by  means  whereof  the  fee  became  vested  in 
the  corporation,  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  report,  was 
unconstitutional,  when  such  lands  were  taken  without 
the  assent  of  the  owner.  Chief  Justice  Savage  in  that 
case  said,  "  If  this  provision  was  intended  merely  to  give 


<a)  11  Wend.  149. 
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to  the  corporation  capacity  to  take  property  under  such 
circuiDfitances  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  then 
to  dispose  of  the  same,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it. 
But  if  it  be  taken  literally,  that  the  commissioners  may, 
against  the  consent  of  the  owner»  take  the  whole  lot, 
when  only  a  part  is  required  for  the  public  use,  and  the 
residue  to  be  applied  to  a  private  use,  it  assumes  a  power 
which,  with  all  respect,  the  legislature  did  not  possess. 
The  constitution^  by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
private  property  to  public  use,  impliedly  declares,  that 
for  any  other  purpose  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
from  one  and  applied  to  I  he  private  use  of  another.    It 
is  in  violation  of  natural  right,  and  if  not  in  violation  of 
the  letter  of  the  constitution,  it  is  of  its  spirit,  and  cannot 
be  supported.(a) 

§  3^7.  In  the  case  of  JBhodgood  y.  ITieMuhawk  and 
Hudson  R.  R.  Cb.,(&)  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors  made  a  most  clear,  lucid, 
and  forcible  argument  on  this  question,  which,  as  we 
cannot  abridge  without  impairing  its  force,  we  give  at 
length.  ''  It  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  a  rightful  at* 
tribute  of  sovereignty  in  any  government,  professing  to 
be  founded  upon  fixed  laws,  however  deictic  the  form 
of  the  government  might  be,  to  take  the  property  of  ooe 
individual  or  subject,  and  bestow  it  upon  another.  The 
possession  and  exertion  of  such  a  power  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  and  object  of  all  govern- 
ment ;  for  it  being  admitted  that  a  chief  end  for  which 
government  is  instituted,  is  that  every  man  may  enjoy 
bis  own ;  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  rightful  exer> 
tion  of  a  power  by  the  government  of  taking  arbi- 
trarily from  any  man  what  is  his  own  for  the  pur- 


(a)  See  also  Dunn  v.  City  Council^  Harp«  R.  189. 
{b)  18  Wead.  56. 
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pose  of  giving  it  to  anottier,  would  subvert  the  very 
foundation  principle  upon  which  the  goYemment  was 
organized,  and  resolve  the  political  community  into  ita 
original  chaotic  elements.  .  This  power,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  being  acknowledged,  was  expressly  r^u- 
diated  by  the  Roman  law  at  the  height  of  imperial 
despotism ;  so  that  even  when  the  lives  of  subjects  were 
wantonly  sacrificed  by  thousands  at  the  remorseless  bid* 
dings  of  cruel  and  capricious  tyrants,  no  idea  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  that  they  could,  except  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Ic^al  forms,  transfer  the  property*  of  one 
subject  to  another.  Even  Hobbs,  the  most  ingenious  of 
all  advocates  for  the  absolute  powers  of  government, 
does  not  go  further  with  his  doctrine  on  this  point  than 
to  say,  that  the  property  which  a  subject  has  in  his 
goods,  consists  not  in  a  right  to  exclude  the  sovereign 
from  the  use  of  them,  but  consists  in  a  right  to  exclude 
all  other  subjects  from  a  use  of  them.  But  no  approved 
writer  on  public  law  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  as  Hobbs 
in  vindicating  the  unqualified  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
assume  at  will  the  property  of  the  subject.  Every  other 
writer  is  disposed  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
right  and  power,  as  applied  to  sovereign  and  subject,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  a  rightful  government  must  bo 
founded  on  some  other  principle  than  that  of  mere  force. 
Hence,  an  original  compact,  founded  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  individuals  about  to  constitute  a  political 
community,  is  implied  in  all  cases ;  and  the  respective 
rights  of  sovereign  and  subject  axe  referred  to  this  sup- 
posed compact  for  their  ascertainment  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  as  the  terms  of  this  compact  are  capable  of 
being  shown  only  argumentatively,  differences  of  opinion 
will  exist  in  regard  to  them.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  is 
one  great  purpose  of  written  constitutions.  But  though 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inviolability  of  private  property,  the  secure 
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possession  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  property  by  in* 
dividuaisy  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  great  cement 
of  the  social  compact,  and  every  publicist  therefore  feels 
the  necessity  of  prescribing  some  safeguards  for  it  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sovereign  powers   At  the  same 
time  all  are  ready  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  principle  of 
the  social  compact,  assented  to  by  the  original  members 
of  it,  that  in  public  emergencies  the  right  of  individuals 
over  their  property  must  yield  to  the  superior  necessi* 
ties  of  the  state.   Whether  this  principle  be  denominated 
the  right  of  transcendental  property,  or  of  eminent  do- 
main ;  or  as  is  more  properiy  called  by  Grotius,  the  force 
of  super-eminent  dominion ;  it  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  inherent  political  right,  founded  on  a  com* 
mon  necessity  and  interest,  of  appropriating  the  property 
of  individual  members  of  the  community  to  tiie  great 
necessities  of  the  whole  community.    This  principle  or 
right  does  not  rest,  as  supposed  by  some,  upon  the  notion 
that  the  state  had  an  original  and  absolute  ownership  of 
the  whole  property  possessed  by  the  individual  members 
of  it,  antecedent  to  their  possession  of  it,  and  that  their 
possession  and  enjoyment  being  subsequently  derived 
from  a  grant  by  the  sovereign,  it  is  held  subject  to  a  tacit 
agreement  or  implied  reservation,  that  it  may  be  resu- 
med; and  all  individual  rights  be  extinguished  by  a 
rightful  exertion  of  sovereign  power.    Such  a  doctrine 
is  bringing  the  principles  of  the  social  system  back  to  the 
slavish  theory  of  Uobbes,  which,  however  plausible  it 
may  be  in  regard  to  lands  once  held  in  absolute  owner- 
ship by  the  sovereignty,  and  directly  granted  by  it  to 
individuals,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  security 
of  pre-existing  right  to  their  own  property  is  the  great 
motive  and  object  of  individuals  for  associating  into 
governments.    Besides,  it  will  not  apply  at  all  to  perso- 
nal property,  which  in  many  cases  is  the  entire  creation 
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of  its  individual  owner ;  and  yet  tbe  principle  of  appro- 
priating private  property  to  public  use  is  full  as  extensive 
in  regard  to  personal  as  to  real  property.  But  in  what- 
ever this  principle  is  founded,  the  difficulty  is  not  the 
less  in  determining  the  limits  that  rightfully  bound  it 
On  this  point,  the  writers  upon  public  law  are  not 
agreed,  nor  is  any  one  of  them,  thai  I  have  been  able  to 
ecmsult,  satisfactory ;  for,  while  all  admit  that  the  sove- 
reign or  transcendental  propriety  consists  in  the  right 
of  taking  the  property  of  individuals  for  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  no  one  succeeds  in  defining  clearly  tbe  de- 
gree of  necessity  that  justifies  the  exertion  of  this  right : 
perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  a  definition  is 
impracticable.  Grotius(a)  asserts  that  the  power  can 
be  exerted  rightfully,  not  only  in  cases  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity, but  for  those  of  public  utility,  (ad  pubUcam  tUili- 
tatumf)  while  Pufiendorf  says,  that  '^  transcendental 
propriety  never  takes  place  but  in  the  extremities  and 
necessities  of  the  commonwealth;"  and  yet  be  quotes 
from  Baecler  what  he  says  in  his  commentaries  upon 
Grotius,  <'  that  this  necessity  hath  its  different  degrees, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  last  extremity  this  power 
should  be  made  use  of,"  though  BsmJ^  admits  ^^  that  it 
should  not  be  extended  too  far,  but  should  be  reduced  to 
equity  as  nigh  as  possible."  Bynkershoeck  insists  that 
private  property  connot  be  taken  on  any  terms  without 
tbe  consent  of  the  owner,  for  purposes  of  public  orna- 
ment or  pleasure :  and  as  Burlamague  in  his  principles 
of  law(&)  speaks  of  this  right  as  not  to  be  exercised, 
«^  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  good;"  and  again,(c)  Uiat  ^'it  takes  place 
only  in  case  of  necessities  of  state,  which  ought  not  to 


!!(<i)  Lib.  3,  ch.  20.,  sec.  7.  (c)  Page  130. 

iP)  Page  145. 
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hiive  too  great  aa  extent,  but  it  should  be  tempered  as 
much  as  possible  vrith  the  rules  of  equity."  No  doubt 
it  was  in  full  Tiew  to  the  discordant  opinions  expressed 
by  writers  on  public  law,  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  super^minent  dominion,  and  with  a 
mature  de^gn  of  affording  special  and  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  citizen  against  the  exertion  of  it  by  the 
government,  that  the  fraroers  of  our  national  constitution 
adopted  the  clause  in  question ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume,  that  from  the  same  motives  and  for  the  same 
object,  it  was  transcribed  literally  from  that  instrument 
into  the  constitution  of  this  state.  In  both  instruments 
it  is  designed  to  be  as  well  a  limitation  as  a  definition  of 
the  right  of  the  respective  governments  as  sovereign  po- 
litical powers,  to  interfere  with  the  otherwise  absolute 
right  of  the  citizen,  to  the  undisturbed  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  own  property.  It  is  therefore,  I  think, 
to  be  construed  in  both  cases  as  equivalent  to  a  consti- 
tutional declaration,  that  private  property,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  shall  be  taken  only  for  the  public 
use,  and  then  only  upon  a  just  compensation. 

§  328.  In  another  case,(a)  the  doctrine  was  held,  by 
Justice  Bronson,  that  private  property  could  not  be  taken 
for  private  use ;  that  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  New 
York  which  authorized  the  laying  out  of  a  private  road 
over  the  lands  of  another,  was  •unconstitutional.  He 
discussed  in  a  very  able  manner  the  constitutionality  of 
such  an  act  under  our  constitution,  and  as  to  what  was 
to  be  implied  under  the  general  grant  of  legislative  power 
contained  in  the  constitution.  He  held,  under  our  con- 
stitution, the  l^slature  is  not  supreme ;  it  is  only  one 
of  the  oigans  of  that  absolute  sovereignty,  which  resides 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.    We  no  where  found 


(a)  Taylwr  t.  Porttr^  4  Hill,  HO. 
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a  delegation  of  power  to  the  l^slature  to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  ooe  and  give  it  to  another,  either  with  or  with- 
out compensation.  Only  one  clause  in  the  constitution 
could  be  cited  in  support  of  the  poweSf  and  that  was  the 
first  section  of  the  first  article,  which  declared,  "  The 
legislative  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  senate 
and  assembly."  He  admitted  that  the  two  houses,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  qualified  negative  of  the  governor,  pos- 
sessed all  the  legislative  power  of  the  state.  But  the 
question  presented  itself,  what  was  that  '^legislative 
power,"  and  how  far  did  it  extend  ?  He  held,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  show  in  another  chapter, 
it  did  not  reach  ^he  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  a  citizen, 
who  was  not  charged  with  a  transgression  of  the  laws, 
and  when  the  sacrifice  was  not  demanded  by  a  just  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare.  The  security  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  social 
compact.  To  say  that  this  grant  of  '^  legislative  power," 
included  the  right  to  attach  private  property,  was  equi- 
valent to.  saying  that  the  people  had  delegated  to  their 
servants  the  power  of  defeating  one  of  the  great  ends  for 
which  the  government  was  established.  Without  one 
word  of  qualification  in  the  whole  instrument^  he  should 
feel  great  difficulty  in  bringing  his  mind  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  clause  he  then  had  under  consideration  had 
clothed  the  legislature.with  despotic  power.  That  such 
would  be  the  extent  of  their  authority  if  they  could  take 
the  property  of  one  citizen  and  give  it  to  another,  either 
with  or  without  compensation.  He  also  held,  in  that 
case,  that  this  question  under  our  then  constitution  did 
not  necessarily  turn  on  the  section  granting  legislative 
power.  But  that  it  also  contained  negative  words  under 
the  clause,  <^  no  member  of  the  state  shall  be  disfiran- 
chised,  or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  se- 
cured to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the 
land  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers.    That  the  meaning 
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of  this  section  was,  that  no  member  of  this  state  should 
be  disfranchised  or  deprived  of  his  right  or  privities, 
unless  the  matter  should  be  adjudged  against  him,  upon 
trial  had  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 
That  it  must  be  ascertained  judicially  that  he  had  for- 
feited his  privileges,  or  that  some  one  else  had  a  superior 
title  to  his  property,  before  either  of  them  could  be  taken 
from  him.  It  could  not  be  done  by  l^slation.  If  there 
was  any  doubt,  the  remaining  clause  was  decisive.  The 
whole  clause  when  read  together,  if  it  did  not  amount  to 
a  direct  prohibition  against  taking  the  property  of  one 
and  giving  it  to  another,  it  contained  at  least  an  implica* 
tion  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that  such  an  act  cannot  be 
done.  That  such  trial  or  judgment  was  not  necessary 
in  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  For  when 
private  property  was  taken  for  public  use  the  only  re« 
striction  was,  that  just  compensation  shall  be  made  to 
the  owner. 

§  329.  Chancellor  Walworth  has  held,(a)  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  did  not  imply  a  right  in  the  sovereign 
power  to  take  tlie  property  of  one  citizen  and  transfer  it 
to  another,  even  for  a  full  compensation,  where  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  in  no  way  be  promoted  by  such  trans- 
fer, and  if  the  legislature  should  attempt  thus  to  transfer 
the  property  of  one  individual  to  another,  where  there 
could  be  no  pretence  of  benefit  to  the  public  by  such  ex^ 
change,  it  would  probably  be  a  violation  of  the  contract 
by  which  the  land  was  granted  by  the  government  to 
the  individual,  or  to  those  under  whom  he  claimed  title, 
and  thus  be  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  subsequent  case,(6)  he  reiterated  the  same 
views,  and  said,  '^  it  is  not  pretended,  that  even  under 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  Roman  emperors  it  was 


(a)  Beekman  r,  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail  Road  (/«.,  3  Paige,  73. 
{b)  Yarick  r.  Smithy  5  Paige,  159. 
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lawful  or  justifiable  for  the  sovereign  to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  one  citizen  and  give  it  to  another,  where  the 
public  interest  was  not  concerned  in  such  transfer."(a) 

§  330.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  treatise,(6)  while  he  ad* 
mits  the  general  right  of  the  sovereign  power  to  control 
or  dispose  of  private  property,  paying  a  just  compensa* 
tion  therefor,  and  to  regulate  and  control  the  enjoyment 
of  things  before  existing  in  common,  considers  a  cause- 
less or  corrupt  limitation  of  pre-existing  rights  as  an 
abuse  of  the  power.  The  chancellor,  in  the  case  last 
cited,  says,  '^  Perhaps  in  England,  where  the  power  of 
parliament  is  said  to  be  omnipotent,  so  far  as  the  exer- 
cise of  mere  human  power  i^  concerned,  there  may  be 
no  remedy  for  such  an  abuse  of  power,  where  it  is  by  a 
concurrent  act  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  But  in 
a  state  which  is  governed  by  a  written  constitutioni  like 
ours,  if  the  legislature  should  so  far  forget  its  duty,  and 
the  natural  rights  of  an  individual,  as  to  take  his  private 
property  and  transfer  it  to  another,  where  there  was  no 
foundation  for  a  pretence  that  the  public  was  to  be  be- 
nefitted thereby,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
such  an  act  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
was  an  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
therefore  not  within  the  general  powers  dd^ated  by 
tiie  people  to  the  legislature.''  Thus,  in  this  state,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  well  settled  that  private  property 
cannot  be  taken  for  any  other  than  a  public  use,  either 
with  or  without  compensation,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  even  for  such  public  use,  without  such  compensa- 
tion is  actually  secured  to  the  owner,  before  it  is  taken 
and  appropriated  to  such  use.(c) 


(a)  Domains  Ciril  Law,  b.  1,  tit.  9,  sec.  12. 
{h)  Thomas'a  Universal  Jurisprudeoce,  171. 

(c)  See  also  Case  r.  Thompson^  6  Wend.  634 >    Day  v,  Steisorif  8  Green- 
leaf,  365. 
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§  33L  A  special  act  of  the  legislature  in  each  particu- 
lar case  is  not  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eniinent  domain ;  but  it  may  be  exercised  through  the 
action  of  general  laws  and  judicial  tribunals.(a)  In  the 
case  last  cited,  it  was  contended  that  the  power  to  take 
by  eminent  domain  could  not  be  transferred  to  any  sub- 
ordinate agent,  but  must  be  exercised  by  the  state  itself. 
In  answer  to  this  objection  Parker,  Ch.  J«,  said,  ''That 
the  argument  seemed  to  be,  that  each  individual  exer- 
cise of  the  power  must  be  by  a  legislative  act.  No 
authority  was  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition,  and  it 
certainly  was  in  conflict  with  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment from  its  first  institution,  and,  it  was  believed,  with 
that  of  all  others  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as 
1639,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  provision 
for  laying  out  highways,  through  the  advice  of  the  court 
of  the  county,  and  the  appointment  by  such  courts  of  in- 
dividuals for  that  purpose.(6)  In  1641  and  1642,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  settlements  then  existing  in  New 
Hampshire  united  themselves  to  the  Massachusetts  col- 
ony. On  the  separation  in  1680,  and  the  oi^nization 
of  a  provincial  government  there,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
assembly  that  the  lav^s  they  had  been  formerly  governed 
by  should  be  the  rule  in  judicial  proceedings,  so  far  as 
they  would  suit  our  constitution,  and  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  until  others  were  legally  pub- 
lished. And  in  1719  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  were  empowered  to  appoint 
committees  to  lay  out  highways,  (c)  Similar  provisions, 
authorizing  courts  of  the  counties  to  exercise  a  jurisdic- 
tion for  this  purpose,  had  been  enacted,  and  acted  upon, 
without  any  question  respecting  their  constitutionality, 


(a)  Backus  v.  Lebanon^  11  N.  H.  H.  19. 

(b)  Charter  and  Colony  Laws^  26. 

(c)  Prov.  Laws,  153. 
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until  the  present  time.  It  would  require  rerj  strong 
reasons  to  authorize  breaking  in  upon  and  condemning 
this  continued  practice  of  two  centuries.  But  none  had 
been  suggested,  and  none  presented  themselves  to  the 
court.  If  the  power  of  eminent  domain  was  exercised 
through  the  action  of  general  laws  and  judicial  tribunals, 
-there  was  probably  as  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  abuse  as  in  any  mode  which  could  be  devised.'' 

§  332.  In  Massachusetts  the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  character  of  property  taken  for  a  public  use,  which 
would  entitle  the  owner  to  the  protection  secured  to  pri* 
vate  property,  under  the  constitution.  It  has  been  held, 
that  the  provision  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  declaration 
of  rights,  "  that  whenever  the  public  exigencies  require 
that  the  property  of  an  individual  should  be  appropriated 
to  public  uses,  he  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion therefor,"  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  an  indirect 
or  consequential  damage  or  expense,  by  means  of  the 
right  use  of  property  already  belonging  to  the  public ; 
but  was  confined  to  cases  where  there  was  a  direct  ap« 
propriation  of  the  property  of  individuals,  by  virtue  of 
legislative  acts,  to  public  uses.(a) 

§  333.  In  another  case,(6)  it  was  held,  that  the  diver- 
sion of  tolls  from  an  old  bridge  or  turnpike,  by  granting 
a  new  one,  was  such  consequential  damage,  was  not 
the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use,  within  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  requuring  compensation  to 
be  made  in  such  cases*  In  the  case  of  Ihe  IHscataqua 
Bridge  v.  New  Hampshire  Bridge^^c)  it  was  decided,  tiiat 
the  exclusive  grant  of  a  bridge  gave  to  the  grantee  a 
franchise,  and  the  l^slature  could  not  authorize  the 
erection  of  another  bridge  within  the  same  limits,  with- 


ta)  CaUender  v.  Marshy  1  Pick.  418. 

{h)  Charles  River  Bridge  r.  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pick.  344. 

(c)  7  N.  H.  R.  35. 
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out  provision  for  compensation  to  the  first  grantee.  But 
that  such  franchise  was  property,  and  another  grant  to 
build  another  bridge  within  the  same  limits  might  after- 
wards be  made  if  compensation  be  provided.  But  that 
it  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  such  other  bridge  that  the  grantee  might  obtain  com* 
pensation  by  action  for  the  wrong  done  in  erecting  it, 
when  no  provision  for  compensation  had  been  made  in 
the  second  grant 

§  334.  In  Edwards  v.  Pope^(a)  it  was  held,  that  where 
an  act  authorizing  a  sale  instead  of  partition,  gave  the 
commissioners  authority  to  lay  out  the  property  into  lots 
and  streets,  and  declared  such  streets  when  thus  laid 
out,  public  streets  and  highways,  was  not  such  a  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use  as  to  require  that  com- 
peasation  should  be  made.  That  this  was  done  to  eu« 
hance  the  value  of  the  other  property,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners.  The  court  held,  by  every  rule  of  inter- 
pretation applicable  to  this  act,  it  could  not  resist  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  these  proceedings  were  intended  to 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  proprietors.  The  state  was 
not  seeking  to  take  private  property  for  public  use.  It 
neither  needed,  asked,  or  required  a  public  highway 
there.  The  act  declared  the  streets  public,  not  because 
it  wanted  one,  but  to  secure  by  this,  public  easement 
and  increased  competition  and  value  to  the  k)ts.  It  was 
clear  and  manifest  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  and 
the  legislature  was  to  enable  the  parties,  by  petition, 
through  the  order  of  the  court  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners, to  lay  off  the  land  into  lots  and  streets ;  but 
because  the  proprietors  might  at  any  time  resume  their 
rights  to  the  fee  of  the  streets^  to  the  injury  of  the  pur- 


(a)  3  Seam.  R.  471. 
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chaser  of  lots,  which  would  prevent  their  sale  at  a  fair 
▼alue,  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  record  a 
plat,  and  when  so  recorded  the  streets  were  declared 
public  highways.  This  but  empowered  the  parlies  to 
do  that  for  themselves  which  they  could  not  do  by  rea« 
son  of  infancy,  they  not  being  known,  or  being  non^ 
residents. 

§  335.  We  have  said  the  most  difficult  question  which 
has  arisen  under  such  restrictive  clauses  in  the  constitu- 
tion is,  as  to  what  use  of  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  use,  so  as  to  justify  the  taking  of  it,  upon  com- 
pensation being  made.  Upon  this  question  ^ere  has 
been  a  great  conflict  of  opinion.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  discuss,  in  this  connection,  the  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy in  our  judgment  of  the  decisions  that  have  been 
made  on  this  point.  Although  we  regard  many  of  them 
as  unauthorized  by  any  fair  construction,  and  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  constitution,  in  many  of  the  decisions 
which  have  been  made  on  this  point,  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  overpowering  influence  of  private  interest 
and  popular  clamor.  The  views  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore expressed  would  not  give  sanction  to  many  of 
them. 

§  336.  In  Tennessee  it  has  been  held,  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  make  grist  mills  puMc  miUs^  and  authorize 
the  court  to  condemn  the  lands  of  individuals  for  the  use 
of  such  mills,  providing  a  compensation  for  such  lands.(a) 
In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held,  that  the  construction 
of  dams  by  a  corporation,  for  obtaining  a  head  and  fall 
of  the  waters  of  a  navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  and  working 
mills,  and  also  for  providing  a  toll  road  over  the  dams, 
was  such  a  public  enterprise  as  authorized  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  private  property  thereto.(6) 


{a)  Harding  v.  Goodlet^  3  Yerg.  41. 

(b)  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Dam  Co.  v.  Newman^  12  Pick.  467. 
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§  337.  In  Maine  it  ha3  been  also  held,  that  a  private 
fishery  might  be  taken,  opened  and  improved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  further  up  the  stream,  and  that 
such  taking  was  for  the  public  use,  and  that  although 
the  emoluments  of  the  improved  fishery  were  granted  to 
two  towns.  The  decision  in  that  case  was  placed  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  public  had  an  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation and  regulation  of  the  fishery,  and  in  the  remo- 
val of  the  obstructions  by  which  it  might  be  impaired. 
In  Alabama  it  has  been  held,  that  the  legislature  might 
authorize  a  corporation  to  take  private  property  for  the 
site  of  a  bridge  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  passage 
thereto,  and  that  such  use  was  a  public  use.(a) 

§  338.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  it  has  been 
held,  that  the  easement  or  franchises  of  a  turnpike  corpo- 
ration, might  be  taken  when  necessary  for  a  public  high* 
way.(6)  It  has  also  been  held,  that  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  taking  the  property  and  franchises  of  a 
corporation  for  a  public  use,  might  be  exercised  notwith- 
standing that  the  charter  of  the  corporation  contained  a 
provision  that  the  legislature  might  purchase  the  property 
at  a  certain  price,  (c)  It  was  contended  in  the  case  last 
cited,  that  the  state  having  made  provision  by  which 
the  state  might  acquire  the  property  on  certain  terms, 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  was  .strictly  provided  for, 
and  could  not  be  exercised  in  any  other  mode.  But  the 
court  held,  that  did  not  by  any  means  prove  that  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  was  thereby  surrendered,  even 
if  the  legislature  might  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
to  make  such  a  surrender.    The  act  provided  a  mode  by 


{a)  Dyer  r.  The  Tuscaloosa  Bridge  Co,,  3  Porter,  S96. 

(h)  Armirigton  v.  Bamelt,  15  Vt  R'.  745.  Pierce  t.  Somersworth,  10  N. 
H.  R.  369.  See  also,  PiscaUtqua  Bridge  r.  New  Hampshire  Bridge,  7  N. 
H.  R.  35.    Backus  v.  Lebanon,  11  id.  19. 

(c)  Backus  ?.  Lebanon^  11  N,  H.  R.  19. 
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which  the  goyernment  might,  after  a  certain  period, 
come  into  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  and  a  mode  which  would  not  have  existed,  but  for 
the  provision  in  the  charter  itself*  But  that  this  reser- 
vation did  not  seem  to  imply,  in  any  manner,  a  relin- 
quishment of  any  right  by  which  the  property  of  a  cor- 
poration, or  a  part  of  it,  might  be  taken  for  public  use. 
That  if  the  legislature  should  grant  land  to  an  individual 
in  fee,  with  a  reservation  of  a  right,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  term  of  years,  to  resume  the  property  granted  upon 
the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money,  with  interest,  that 
could  not  be  construed  as  implying  that  a  public  high- 
way should  not  be  laid  tl)  rough  it  in  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  And  the  principle 
would  be  the  same,  if  the  tract  was  of  such  a  shape  and 
character  that  the  whole  of  it  was  afterwards  required 
by  the  public  exigencies* 

§  339.  The  doctrine  has  also  been  usually  conceded, 
that  private  property  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  turnpike  roads  by  turnpike  corporations,  and 
that  land  thus  taken  is  taken  for  public  use ;  and  so 
as  it  regards  canals,  ferries,  wharves  and  basins,  and  tor 
the  purpose  of  draining  swamps,  &c.,  and  carrying  water 
to  cities.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors  have  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  that 
the  legislature  of  the  state  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  authorize  the  taking  of  private  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rail  road,  or  other  public  improvement 
of  like  nature ;  whether  such  improvement  be  made  by 
the  state  itself,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  corporation 
or  joint-stock  company.(a) 

§  340.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  case  of  Beekman 


(«)  Bloodgood  T.  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  R.  R,  Co.,  18  Wend.  ». 
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y.  The  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail  Road  Q>mpany,(a) 
first  decided  this  question  in  this  state.  His  decision  in 
that  case  was  placed  on  the  ground,  that  if  the  public 
interest  could  in  any  way  be  promoted  by  the  taking  of 
private  property,  it  must  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature to  determine  whether  the  benefit  to  the  public 
will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  it  expedient  for 
them  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to 
authorize  an  interference  with  private  rights  for  that 
purpose.  That  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  several  states  had  authorized  the  condem- 
nation of  the  lands  of  individuals  for  mill  sites,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  such  mill  sites  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants 
without  overflowing  lands  thus  condemned.  That  upon 
the  same  principle  of  public  benefit,  not  only  the  agents 
of  the  government,  but  also  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies,  had  been  authorized  to  take  private  property  for 
the  purpose  of  making  public  highways,  turnpike  roads, 
and  canals,  of  erecting  and  constructing  wharves  and 
basins ;  of  establishing  ferries,  of  draining  swamps  and 
marshes,  and  of  bringing  water  to  cities  and  villages. 
That  in  all  such  cases  the  object  of  the  legislative  grant 
of  power,  was  the  public  benefit  derived  from  the  con- 
templated improvement,  whether  such  improvement  was 
to  be  effected  directly  by  the  agents  of  the  government, 
or  through  the  medium  of  corporate  bodies  or  of  indi* 
vidual  enterprise.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  a  rail 
road  differed  from  other  public  improvements,  and  par- 
ticularly from  turnpikes  and  canals,  because  travellers 
could  not  use  it  with  their  own  carriages  and  horses, 
and  that  farmers  could  not  transport  tlieir  produce  in 
their  own  vehicles ;  and  that  the  company  in  this  case 


(a)  3  Paige,  73. 
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were  under  no  obligations  to  accomnMxlate  the  public 
with  transportation ;  and  that  they  were  unlimited  in 
the  amount  of  toll  which  they  were  authorized  to  take ; 
he  held,  that  if  the  making  of  a  rail  road  would  enable, 
the  traveller  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  without  the 
expense  of  a  carriage  and  horses,  he  derived  a  greater 
benefit  from  the  improvement  than  if  he  was  compelled 
to  travel  with  his  own  conveyance  over  a  turnpike  road 
at  the  same  expense.  And  if  a  mode  of  conveyance 
had  been  discovered  by  which  the  farmer  could  procure 
his  produce  to  be  transported  to  market  at  half  the  ex- 
pense which  it  would  cost  him  to  carry  it  there  with  his 
own  wagon  and  horses,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
public  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  discovery ;  and 
if  an  individual  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  have 
the  rail  road  made  through  his  lands,  for  a  fair  coiiq>en- 
sation,  the  legislature  might  lawfully  appropriate  a  por- 
tion of  his  property  for  the  public  benefit,  or  might 
authorize  an  individual,  or  a  corporation,  thus  to  appro- 
priate it,  upon  paying  a  just  compensation  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  damages  sustained.  The  objection 
that  the  corporation  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
transport  produce  or  passengers  upon  the  road,  was  un- 
founded in  fact  The  privilege  of  making  a  road,  and 
taking  tolls  thereon,  was  a  franchise,  as  much  as  the 
establishment  of  a  ferry,  or  a  public  wharf,  and  taking 
tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same.  The  public  had  an  inte- 
rest in  the  use  of  the  rail  road,  and  the  owners  might  be 
prosecuted  for  the  damages  sustained,  if  they  should  re- 
fuse to  transport  an  individual  or  his  property,  without 
any  reasonable  excuse,  upon  being  paid  the  usual  rate  of 
fare.(a)    The  legislature  might  also,  from  time  to  time, 


(a)  With  all  duo  deference  to  the  learned  Chancellory  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  entire  accuracy  of  this  last  proposition.  The  role  of  law  he  there  lays 
down  is  one  applicable  to  common  carriers  :  in  regard  to  them,  it  is  a  strictly 
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regulate  the  use  of  the  franchise,  and  limit  the  amount 
of  tolls  which  it  should  be  lawful  to  take,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  might  regulate  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be 
taken  at  a  ferry,  or  for  grinding  at  a  mill,  unless  they 
had  deprived  themselves  of  tliat  power  by  a  legislative 
contract  with  the  owners  of  the  road."  The  principles 
thus  laid  down  have  in  this  state  received  the  judicial 
sanction  of  our  court  of  dernier  resort,  and  may  now  be 
considered  as  engrafted  upon  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  legislative  department.  Although  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  decision  in  this  case,  and  also  that  in  the  case 
of  a  mill,  as  antagonistical  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
clause  in  the  constitution,  and  should,  were  it  now  to  be 
regarded  as  an  open  question,  coincide  with  the  clear, 
and  to  our  mind  conclusive,  view  of  this  question  taken 
by  Senator  Tracy  in  the  case  of  Bloodgood  v.  Ihe  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  Rail  Road  Company.(a) 

§  341.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held  that  an  act 
of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  navigable  water,  within  the  bounds  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  constitutional.  In  answer  to  the  objection, 
that  this  grant  was  made  upon  the  petition  and  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  individuals,  and  was  not  needed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  it  was  said,  in  all  cases  the 


eorrect  legal  proposition.  The  mere  act  of  acceptance  of  the  franchise 
granted,  does  not  eonstitate  sneh  a  corporation  common  carriers ;  nor  does  it 
impose  npon  it  anj  of  the  duties  of  common  carriers ;  nntil  it  shall  in  fact  be- 
come such  by  some  subsequent  act,  this  rule  of  law  has  no  application  to  it. 
Whether  it  ever  shall  have  any  application  depends  on  the  mere  volition 
of  a  souUesa  corporation,  and  its  sabeeqnent  election  not  to  assume  any  such 
obligation,  might  defeat  this  principle  from  ever  having  any  application  to  it ; 
for  that  election  may  not  be  made  until  years  after  private  property  has  been 
seized,  entered  upon,  and  used  by  the  corporation,  and  the  citizen  dispossessed 
— and  then  it  may  elect  never  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  common  car- 
riers ;  and  in  that  event  this  principle  of  law  would  never  have  any  applica- 
tion to  such  a  corporation. 

(a)  18  Wend.  17.  f 
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legislature  had  the  power  to  inquire  whether  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  demanded  partial  obstructions 
and  interruptions  to  navigation,  and  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions  they  might  be  established.  It  was  true 
that  the  leading  motives  of  the  defendants  in  erecting 
the  bridge  was  private  profit.  And  so  almost  all  other 
enterprises,  many  of  which  had  resulted  in  great  public 
improvement,  had  originated  in  motives  of  private  gain. 
It  was  also  true  that  others,  as  well  as  the  proprietors 
might  have  occasion  to  go  upon  the  Island ;  for  such  the 
bridge  was  an  accommodation.  Whether  so  many  were 
thus  accommodated,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  of  com- 
mon convenience,  was  a  question  which  it  was  the 
province  of  the  legislature  to  determine,  and  which 
might  be  presumed  had  been  correctly  determined.(a) 

§  342.  In  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia  v. 
The  Trenton  jRail  Road  Cknnpany^(b)  it  was  held  that 
the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  that  state,  that  pri- 
vate property  should  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation,  did  not  prohibit  the  legislature 
from  granting  to  a  rail  road  company  the  privily  of 
laying  rails  on  and  using  a  public  street  in  a  city  or  town 
for  the  purpose  of  a  rail  road.  Mr.  Justice  Rogers,  in 
another  case,  says  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  legis- 
lature have  the  power  to  authorize  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  the  public  streets,  upon  making  just  com- 
pensation. The  right  of  resumption  not  only  results  from 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  it  is  recognised  in  the 
constitution  of  this  state  with  this  statutory  reservation, 
that  the  property  of  the  citizen  shall  not  be  taken  and 
applied  to  public  use,  without  just  compensation  being 
made.    With  this  restriction,  it  may  be  exercised  not 


(a)  The  Corltmonxoealth  t.  Breeds  \  Pick.  R.  463. 

(b)  6  Whan.  35. 
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only  when  the  safety,  but  also  when  the  interest  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  state  is  concerned ;  or  where  lands  of 
an  individual  are  wanted  for  a  road,  street,  canal,  rail 
road,  or  other  public  improyenient,"(a) 

§  343.  In  another  case  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
taking  private  property  for  the  purpose  of  a  rail  road 
came  directly  in  question.(6)    In  that  case  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  said,  '^  the  most  material  point  in  the  cause  is, 
that  which  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
on  which  the  defendant's  right  is  founded ;  but  it  is  one 
about  which  little  need  be  said.    If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity  in  any  part  of  the  argument,  it  is  that 
the  legislature  have  not  power  to  authorize  an  applica- 
tion of  another's  property  to  private  purposes,  even  on 
compensation  being  made,  because  there  is  no  express 
constitutional  affirmance  of  such  a  power.    But  who 
can  point  out  an  express  constitutional  disaffirmance  of 
it  ?    The  clause  by  which  it  is  declared  that  no  man's 
property  shall  be  taken,  or  applied  to  public  use,  without 
the  consent  of  his  representatives,  and  without  just  com- 
pensation made,  is  a  disabling,  not  an  enabling  one ;  and 
the  right  would  have  existed  in  full  force  without  it 
Whether  the  power  was  only  partially  restrained,  for  a 
reason  similar  to  that  which  induced  an  ancient  lawgiver 
to  annex  no  penalty  to  parricide,  or  whether  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  the  act  of  tak- 
ing the  jMoperty  of  an  individual  for  another's  use,  it 
seems  dear,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to 
prevent  it ;  and  the  practice  of  the  legislature  has  been 
in  accordance  with  the  principle,  of  which  the  applica- 
tion of  another's  ground  to  the  purposes  of  a  private 


(a)  McMasler  t.  The  Commonwealth,  3  Watta*  R.  994, 

(b)  Harvey  ?.  Thomas,  10  Watta'  R.  66. 
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way  is  a  pregnant  proof.  It  is  true,  that  die  title  of  tbe 
owner  is  not  divested  by  it ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  the  ground  is  nevertheless  "  applied"  to  pri*- 
vate  use.  It  is  also  true,  that  it  has  usually,  perhaps 
always,  been  so  applied  on  compensation  made ;  but  this 
has  been  done  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  not  of  consti- 
tutional obligation.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  statute  ibr 
compromising  the  dispute  for  tiie  Connecticut  claimant, 
under  which  the  property  of  one  man  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  the 
end  to  be  attained  by  this  lateral  rail  road  law  is  the 
public  prosperity.  Pennsylvania  has  an  incalculable  in* 
terest  in  her  coal  mines ;  nor  will  it  be  alleged  that  the 
incorporation  of  rail  road  companies,  for  the  development 
of  her  resources,  in  this  or  any  other  particular,  would 
not  be  a  measure  of  public  utility ;  and  it  surdy  will  not 
be  imagined  that  a  private  right  given  to  an  artificial 
person,  would  be  less  constitutional  than  if  given  to  a 
natural  one." 

§  344.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  also  been  held,  that 
where  a  corporation  was  empowered  to  build  a  dam  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  construct  a  basin,  and  to  have 
the  use  of  lands  for  certain  purposes,  that  it  was  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorise  a 
rail  road  corporation  to  construct  their  road  across  the 
basin,  making  compensation  to  the  corporation  whose 
property  was  thus  used.  That  the  grant  of  this  autho- 
rity to  the  rail  road  corporation  could  not  be  considered 
as  annulling  or  destroying  the  franchise  granted  to  the 
other  corporation.  That  tbe  right  of  the  latter  constituted 
an  interest  and  qualified  property  therein  no  greater  nor 
of  a  different  nature  than  a  grant  of  land  in  fee,  and 
hence  did  not  necessarily  withdraw  it  from  a  liability  to 
which  all  lands  in  the  commonwealth  were  subject,  to 
be  taken  for  the  public  use  for  an  equivalent,  whenever, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature^  the  public  exigency 
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quired  it;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  rail  road  act  was 
merely  to  appropriate  to  another  and  distinct  public  use 
a  portion  of  the  lands  over  which  the  former  franchise 
was  to  be  used ;  and  that  if  the  whole  franchise  should 
become  necessary  for  the  public  use,  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  would  authorize  the  legislature  to  take  it,  on 
payment  of  a  full  equivalent  This  case  seems  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  this  use  of  the  property  by  the 
rail  road  corporation  was  a  public  use,(a) 

§  345.  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  the  case  last  cited,  said, 
'^It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  that  would  precisely  define  the  power  of 
the  gOTemment,  in  the  exercise  of  the  acknowledged  right 
of  eminent  domain.  It  must  be  large  and  liberal^  so  as 
to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  and  it  must  be  so  limited 
and  restrained,  as  to  secure  effectually  the  rights  of  the 
citifisen.  It  must  depend,  in  some*  instances,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  exigencies  as  they  arise,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases.  In  the  present  case,  the 
court  are  all  of  the  opinion,  that  the  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  land  of  the  fall  and  receiving  basin,  are  not  of 
such  a  character  as  to  exclude  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature from  taking  a  small  portion  of  it,  for  laying  out  a 
rail  road,  it  being  for  another  and  distinct  public  use, 
not  interfering  with  the  franchise  of  the  plaintiff." 

§  346.  Having  considered  the  qualified  restrictions 
upon  legislative  power  under  the  heads  above  stated,  we 
shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  of  an  absolute  character.  Some  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions, for  instance  that  of  Maine,  prohibits  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  of  attainder,  ex  poit  facto  laws,  or  laws  im- 
*  pairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract ;  and  in  others,  that 


(a)  Boston  Water  Pmoor  Company  f.  Boston  and  Woresster  Bail  Boad 
Company^  93  Pick.  R.  360. 
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of  New  Hampshire  for  instance,  that  no  retroq>ectiTe 
law  shall  be  made*  We  baTe  already  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapter  what  are  bills  of  attainder,  e:r;x)g/^/o 
laws,  and  what  laws  have  or  hare  not  been  considered 
as  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  Such  deci- 
sions and  definitions  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  pro- 
visions of  a  similar  character  in  the  respective  state 
constitutions;  hence,  we  shall  omit  in  this  connection 
any  further  consideration  of  them. 

§  347.  The  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states  de- 
clare substantially,  that  the  government  shall  be  vested 
in  three  departments,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial ;  and  contain  provisions  that  neither  of  those  de^ 
partments  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belonging 
to  the  other.  The  question  has  arisen,  wheth^  particu- 
lar acts  of  the  legislature  were  not  unconstitutional,  on 
the  ground  of  conflict  with  such  provisions.  In  order  to 
a  correct  determination  of  this  question,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  an  act  legislative,  and  one  that  is 
executive  or  judicial,  must  be  kept  distinctly  in  view. 
If  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  terms  judicially  determines 
a  question  of  right  or  of  property,  as  the  basis  upon 
which  the  act  is  founded,  so  far  the  act  must  be  regarded 
as  a  judicial  act,  and  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  But 
if  the  act  simply  authorises  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the 
view  of  attaining  a  given  end,  or  accomplishing  a  par- 
ticular result,  without  any  determination  of  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  that  which  secures  to  a  party  a  right  to 
the  fruits  of  the  act ;  such  an  act  is  not  liable  to  this 
constitutional  objection.  In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple, it  has  been  held,  that  an  act  of  tile  legislature 
which  authorized  A  to  sell  so  much  of  the  lands  of  a 
deceased  person  as  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  specific 
sum,  together  with  interest  and  costs,  and  directing  that 
the  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  claims  of  A  and  B  against  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 
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fdr  monies  advanced  and  liabilities  incurred  by  them,  on 
account  of  the  estate,  was  unconstitutional,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  judicial  determination  of  the  fact 
that  the  estate  was  indebted  to  A  and  B,  for  monies 
advanced  and  liabilities  incurred  on  account  of  the 
estate.(a) 

§  348.  On  the  same  principle  it  has  been  decided, 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  directed  among 
other  things,  the  assignment  of  dower  to  a  widow  by- 
certain  commissioners,  so  far  as  it  was  a  judicial  deter- 
mination that  she  was  entitled  to  dower,  was  null  and 
void,  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  no  power  to 
inquire  into,  or  ascertain  and  determine  her  rights  in  the 
premises.  (6)  An  act  of  the  legislature  granting  a  di- 
vorce, and  directing  payment  by  the  husband  of  a  given 
sum  for  alimony,  so  far  as  it  granted  alimony  has  been 
considered  a  judicial  act,  and  on  that  account  unconsti- 
tutional.(c)  This  decision  held,  that  although  in  the 
state  of  Maryland  the  granting  of  a  divorce  had  been 
and  might  be  performed  by  the  legislature,  yet  that  sec- 
tion which  directed  alimony,  was  an  exercise  of  judicial 
powers.  The  granting  of  alimony  was  within  judicial 
cognizance.  Under  the  6th  section  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
it  was  declared,  '^  Uua  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers 
of  government  ought  to  he  forever  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other*^  This  political  maxim  had  made  its 
appearance  in  some  form  in  all  the  state  constitutions 
framed  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Montesqmeu.{d)  In 
whatever  terms  it  had  been  adopted,  in  none  of  the  consti- 
tutions had  the  judiciary  and  l^slative  departments  been 


(a)  Lane  ▼.  Dorman^  3  Scam.  R.  840. 

(b)  Edwards  ▼.  Pape^  3  Seam.  R.  465. 

(c)  Crane  ▼.  Megnit,  1  Gill.  &  John.  R.  475. 
{d)  Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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kept  wholly  separate  and  unmixed.  In  some  the  executive 
was  appointed  by  the  l^islature,  and  the  judiciary  by 
the  executive.  In  others,  the  powers  of  the  several  de- 
partments were  still  more  blended  and  mingled  together. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  the  intention  to  have  engrafted 
this  invaluable  maxim  of  political  science  on  their  re- 
spective systems,  only  so  far  as  comported  with  free 
government,  and  to  prohibit  the  exercise  by  ono  depart- 
ment of  the  power  of  another  department,  or  to  confine 
each  department  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of  its  own 
powers.  This  idea  had  been  admirably  expressed  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  '^  The  legislative  depart- 
ment shall  never  exercine  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers,, or.  either  of  them  ;  the  executive  shall  never 
exercise  the  l^islative  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of 
them  ;  and  the  judiciary  shall  never  exercise  the  execu- 
tive and  l^islative  powers,  or  either  of  them."  The 
inhibition  went  to  the  practical  exercise  of  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  and  to  be  used  after  it  was  in 
operation,  and  did  not  af^ly  simply  to  the  original  dis- 
tributian  of  powers  among  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  in  the  same  sense,  this  6th  article  in  the 
bill  of  rights  should  be  construed,  which  had  the  same 
object  in  view  as  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  al- 
though somewhat  different  terms  were  employed  to 
express  it  The  one  imitated  the  language,  the  other 
dived  into  and  expressed  the  moaning  of  the  venerated 
author  from  whom  they  both  copied.  Their  common 
purpose  was  to  confine  in  practice  the  action  of  each 
department  to  its  own  appropriate  sphere,  forbidding  it 
the  use  of  powers  allotted  to  the  co-ordinate  depart- 
ments. That  the  act  in  question  was  the  exercise  by 
the  legislature  of  judicial  powers,  and  hence  repugnant 
to  the  constitution. 

§  349.  In  Tennessee  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed 
upon  the  application  of  the  guardian  of  the  infant  heirs 
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of  a  deceased  ancestor,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
minors,  authorizing  the  guardian  to  sell  certain  lands  of 
which  the  ancestor  died  seised,  and  declaring  the  pro- 
ceeds assets,  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  void,  for 
the  reason  it  was  not  the  exercise  of  legislative  power, 
but  one  of  a  judicial  nature.  It  was  said  it  did  not  par« 
take  of  the  character  of  a  law,  as  it  formed  no  rule  of 
action  of  Hhat  uniform  and  universal  character  which 
Blackstone  in  his  commentaries  had  said  constitutes  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a  municipal  law.  It  was  but 
a  judicial  decree  enacted  upon  the  avowed  ground,  that 
the  estate  of  the  ancestor  was  indebted.  It  adjudged 
the  existence  of  debts,  and  decreed  the  land  to  be  sold 
for  their  payment.  Although  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
law,  it  did  not  differ  in  substance  from  a  judicial  decree. 
If  in  substance  a  judicial  decree,  the  form  in  which  the 
makers  had  thought  fit  to  clothe  it,  could  not  alter  its 
character.(a) 

§  350.  In  New  Hampshire  a  question  was  submitted 
to  the  judges,  whether  the  legislature  could  authorize  a 
guardian  of  minors,  by  a  special  act  or  resolve,  to  make 
a  valid  conveyance  of  the  real  estate  of  his  wards? 
They  expressed  a  decisive  opinion  against  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power.  Their  decision  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  legisla- 
ture was,  in  its  nature,  both  legislative  and  judidal.  It 
was  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe  the  rule 
of  law,  but  to  apply  it  to  particular  cases  was  the  busi- 
ness of  courts  of  law.  The  38th  article  of  the  bill  of 
rights  of  that  state  declared,  that  '^  In  the  government 
of  this  state,  the  three  essential  powers  thereof,  to  wit : 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  ought  to  be  kept 
as  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  each  other,  as  the 


(a)  Jim€»  r.  Perryj  10  Tergor's  R.  50. 
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nature  of  a  free  government  will  admit,  or  as  is  con- 
sistent with  that  chain  of  connection  that  binds  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  constitution  in  one  indissoluble  bond 
of  union  and  amity."  The  exercise  of  such  a  power 
could  never  be  necessary.  By  the  existing  laws  of  that 
state,  Judges  of  Probate  had  very  extensive  jurisdiction 
to  license  the  sale  of  tlie  real  estate  of  minors  by  their 
guardians.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  was  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  reach  all  proper  cases,  it  might 
be  a  good  reason  why  that  jurisdiction  should  be  ex- 
tended, but  could  hardly  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  particular  interposition  of  the  l^islature  in  an  in- 
dividual case.  If  it  was  fit  and  proper  that  a  license 
should  be  given  to  one  guardian,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, to  sell  the  estate  of  his  ward,  it  was  fit  and 
proper  that  all  guardians  should,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  the  same  license.  Such  was  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  their  institutions.  That  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  sale  of  a  particular  minor's  estate, 
by  his  guardian,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  article  in  the  bill  of  rights,  above  cited  .(a)  This 
case  may,  perhaps,  be  r^[arded  as  in  conflict  with  the 
decisions  in  other  states. 

§  351.  Where  a  legislative  act  does  not  in  any  manner 
determine  any  matter  of  fact,  or  of  right,  dependent  upon 
matters  of  fact,  such  an  act  is  not  liable  to  an  objection 
that  it  is  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers;  this  principle 
has  been  recognized  in  many  adjudged  cases.  In  accor- 
dance with  it,  it  has  been  held,  an  act  of  the  legislature 
may  be  constitutionally  passed  which  authorizes  the  sale 
of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  for  the  payment  o(  his 
debts  generally,  without  any  determination  of  the  fact 
of,  or  the  extent  of  such  indebtedness,  to  any  particular 


(a)  Opinion  of  Judge,  4  N.  H.  R.  579. 
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person.  This  doctrine  was  affirmed  by  the  federal  court 
in  the  case  of  JVatldm  y»  JIolnum.(a)  The  same  doc- 
trine lias  been  held  by  several  of  the  state  court8.(6) 
The  case  of  Watkins  v.  ffolman  was  placed  on  the  dis- 
tinct ground,  that  the  act  was  remedied ;  it  contained  no 
other  features.  An  authority  was  given  to  the  adminis- 
trators to  sell,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  property  of 
an  intestate,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  It  did  not 
determine  the  amount  of  debts,  nor  to  whom  they  were 
payable.  It  was  proved  the  estate  was  insolvent.  It 
was  in  confwmity  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  which 
had  passed  the  act  in  question,  to  apply  the  real  estatQ 
of  a  deceased  person  in  payment  of  his  debts.  The  case 
then  under  consideration  was  one  where  the  administra- 
tor resided  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  desirous  of  selling 
the  estate  through  an  attorney,  which  did  not  come  with- 
in the  general  act  on  that  subject,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  special  act.  This  act,  although  special,  did  not 
in  principle  differ  from  the  general  law  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  passed  with  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  of  its  expediency  and  necessity.  The 
special  act  was  passed  from  a  knowledge  of  its  propriety 
in  the  particular  case.  The  general  law  had  pointed 
out  a  particular  mode  of  procedure.  That  mode  was 
required  by  the  l^islature  from  motives  of  expediency ; 
but  it  by  no  means  followed,  that  it  was  the  only  mode 
they  could  adopt  This  was  a  question  of  power  and 
not  of  policy,  and  on  such  a  question  the  court  could 
not  test  the  act  by  any  considerations  of  expediency. 
As  it  regarded  the  question  of  power  in  the  legislature, 
no  objection  was  perceived  to  their  subjecting  the  lands 
of  the  deceased  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  to  the  ex- 

(a)  16  Peters'  R.  59. 
fi  (h)  Kirhy  y.  ChUwood's  AdnCrs.^  4  Monroe  R.  04. 
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elusion  of  his  personal  property.  The  legislatura  regu- 
lated descents,  and  the  conveyance  of  real  estate.  1\> 
define  the  rights  of  debtor  and  creditor  was  thdr  commoa 
duty.  They  might  authorise  a  guardian  to  convey  lands 
of  an  infant,  which  descended  to  him.  They  mi^t  give 
capacity  to  the  infant  himself  to  convey  land.  The  idea 
that  the  lands  of  an  infant,  which  descended  to  him, 
could  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
ancestor's  debts,  except  through  a  decree  of  a  court  of 
chancery,  was  novel  and  unfounded.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  court  had  no  doubt,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  state  had  power  to  subject  land  of  a  deceased 
person  to  execution,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were 
living.  The  mode  in  which  this  should  be  done  was  a 
question  of  policy  and  not  of  power,  and  rested  in  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature. 

§  352.  In  Eirby  v.  ChUwoo^s  Aim^r8.^(a)  in  which 
was  involved  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  l^slature, 
which  directed  the  sale  of  real  estate  of  infants  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  ancestor.  Chief  Justice 
Bibb,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  remarks : 
^^  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  has  bera,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  resisted  by  the  executive  department,  but  has 
not  been  hitherto  a  subject  of  minute  investigation 
in  the  judicial  department.  Indeed,  these  acts  are  so 
various  in  their  nature,  and  different  in  their  cir- 
cumstances and  objects,  that  no  one  constitutional 
provisioi)  could,  perhaps,  embrace  the  whole,  and 
many  must  rest  on  their  particular  circumstances,  and 
be  opposed  by  different  constitutional  provisions.  In 
the  legislative  department  they  have  not  been  adopted 
without  opposition,  arising  from  constitutional  objec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  regret,  that  so  many 


(a)  4  Mooroei  94. 
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faavB  passed  that  body.  One  gieat  objection  seems  to 
be,  tlmt  the  power  of  lafaQts  over  their  real  estate  is  de- 
nied to  them  by  the  general  laws  of  the  land,  and  while 
their  own  volition  is  thus  restrained,  and  their  hands 
tied,  these  special  laws  dispose  of  their  real  estate,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  without  permitting  them  to  be 
consulted;  and  whether  the  legislature  can  dispose  of 
their  real  estate,  and  take  it  from  them,  by  laws  which 
operate  like  the  revocation  of  a  grant,  consistently  with 
every  constitutional  provision,  is  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  the  object  of  the  legislature  in  making  such  act,  ought 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  on  each  of  these  acts.  We 
are  aware  that  one  objection,  which  presents  a  question 
of  acknowledged  difficulty,  presents  itself  against  legisla- 
tive transfers  of  estates,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
and  that  is,  is  such  a  proceeding  within  the  scope  of 
l^slative  authority,  or  is  it  a  power  belonging  to  other 
departments  of  the  government,  or  to  individuals  them- 
selves ?"  This  point  he  did  not  pass  upon,  as  the  legis- 
lature had  the  power  of  subjecting  estates  to  payment  of 
debts ;  that  this  was  within  the  compact,  and  conceded 
to  legislative  authority. 

§  353.  ShehwnJs  Heirs  y.  Barrett(a)  involved  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky, 
passed  in  1796,  with  a  preamble  appointing  commission- 
ers over  the  estate  oi  J.  Barrett,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  The  preamble  recited  that  Barrett  had  died 
intestate,  leaving  but  little  personal  estate,  and  conside- 
rable lands ;  that  he  had  sold,  and  not  conveyed  many 
of  these  lands,  and  that  others  would  be  lost  for  want  of 
attention,  and  as  nobody  would  administer  upon  his 
estate,  his  creditors  were  suffering.    The  act  then  vested 


(a)  0  tkoroe,  609. 
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the  estate  in  certain  commissioners,  who  were  directed 
to  ccmvey  in  fulfilment  of  his  contracts  for  lands,  and  to 
sell  his  personal  estate  and  pay  his  debts,  and  if  that 
proved  insufficient,  to  sell  and  convey  so  much  of  said 
lands  as  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  on  a  credit, 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  discharge  of  his  debts. 
They  were>ak(o  authorised  to  sue  for  debts  due  the 
estate,  and  made  subject  to  suits  by  creditors.  The 
court  decided,  on  the  authority  of  the  case  last  cited,  the 
act  a  valid  one,  as  it  had  been  held,  that  where  real 
estate  ought,  by  the  general  law  of  the  land,  to  be  sold 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  legislature  might  subject  it 
by  a  special  law  for  that  purpose,  when  the  rights  of  the 
parties  concerned  were  held  inviolable.  The  court 
however  said,  '^  We  are  still  disposed  to  confine  this  de- 
cision exclusively  to  one  class  of  cases,  viz.,  to  the  sub- 
jecting lands  to  debts,  by  special  act,  which  were  before 
subject  to  the  same  debts  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
land,  without  materially  affecting  the  rights  of  parties ; 
and  we  would  not  be  understood  as  ^ving  our  sanction 
to  other  appropriations  of  the  real  estate  of  minors  for 
other  purposes."  A  learned  judge,  in  another  case,  com- 
menting on  the  two  cases  last  cited,  held,  that  he  could 
discover  nothing  in  them  but  doubtful  affirmances  of 
acts,  where  the  sales  were  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  cre- 
ditors, and  the  conveyance  of  land  according  to  the  pre- 
vious contracts  of  the  intestate.  He  then  adds,  ^'  These 
cases  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  case  under  con- 
sideration,(a)  (to  wit,  a  special  act  to  sell  land  to  pay 
particular  debts,  in  specified  sums,  to  particular  credi- 
tors,) The  acts  in  those  cases  were  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  without  distinction,  and  in 
one  case  in  addition  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  titles 


(•)  Lane  ▼.  Dorman,  3  Scam.  R.  243. 
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contracted  to  be  made  by  the  intestate.  The  claims  of 
the  creditors  were  to  be  established  by  judicial  or  other 
satisfactory  proceedings,  and  in  truth,  in  the  last  case 
cited,  the  commissioners  were  nothing  more  than  spe- 
cial administrators.  The  legislative  department,  in  the 
passing  of  those  acts,  investigated  nothing,  nor  did  any 
acts  which  could  be  deemed  a  judicial  inquiry.  It  nei- 
ther examined  proofs,  nor  determined  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  claims.  It  merely  authorized  the  application  of 
real  estate  to  the  payment  of  debts  generally,  discrimi- 
nating in  favor  of  no  one  creditor,  and  giving  no  prefer- 
ence over  another.  Not  so  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
amount  is  investigated  and  ascertained,  and  the  sale  is 
directed  for  the  benefit  of  two  persons  exclusively.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  claims 
and  none  other,  for  liabilities  said  to  be  incurred,  but  not 
liquidated  or  satisfied,  and  those  two  created  after  the 
death  of  the  intestate." 

§  354.  Where  the  legislature  passed  a  special  act,  the 
preamble  of  which  recited,  that  divers  persons,  some 
known  and  others  unknown,  «ome  residents  and  others 
non-residents,  wore  owners  of  certain  tracts  of  land,  and 
that  a  partition  thereof  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  and  the  act  authorized  any  one  inte- 
rested to  petition  the  circuit  court  of  the  property  county 
in  behalf^of  themselves  and  all  others  interested,  without 
naming  them,  for  the  sale  of  said  lands,  and  authorized 
the  court  on  due  proof  of  the  publication  of  notice  of  the 
presentation  of  said  petition,  as  required  by  the  act,  and 
upon  its  appearing  that  a  partition  of  the  said  lands 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
order  the  sale  of  the  same,  and  appoint  three  disinterested 
householders  of  the  said  county  to  lay  off  the  same  into 
town  lots  and  streets,  and  to  sell  the  lots  on  a  credit, 
and  on  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  to  make 
deeds  to  the  purchasers,  which  deeds  were  declared  to 
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be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  to  the  purchasers  respec- 
tively, or  their  assigns,  an  estate  in  fee  simple  to  the 
premises  purchased.  And  tbe  act  further  provided,  that 
the  streets  should  be  and  forever  remain  free,  public, 
and  common  highways  and  streets.(a)  It  was  con- 
tended, that  the  legislature  had  not  the  power  exercised, 
under  the  constitution,  because  it  was  a  judicial  power, 
which  was  confided  to  another  body  of  magistracy.  The 
court  said,  the  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution has  divided  tbe  powers  of  the  government  into 
three  departments,  the  legislative  to  one,  the  judicial  to 
another,  and  tlie  executive  to  another;  and  the  second 
section  provides,  that  no  person  or  collection  of  persons, 
being  of  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any 
power  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others.  The 
legislative  is  confided  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
executive  to  the  governor,  and  the  judicial  to  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts.  It  was  also  contended,  that 
the  legislature  could  not  pass  such  a  law  for  a  particular 
case,  that  all  laws  must  be  of  a  general  nature  and  ope- 
ration, in  relation  to  rights  and  property.  In  answer  to 
this  position,  it  was  held,  it  would  not  be  contended  that 
the  legislative  department  might  not  establish  all  such 
rules  in  relation  to  rights,  property,  the  rules  of  descent, 
the  power  ancT  mode  of  disposing  of  and  securing  such 
rights,  and  of  evidence  to  establish  them,  that  they  might 
deem  expedient  and  needful  for  the  public  good,  so  that 
they  take  away  fi-om  the  citizen  no  rights  which  he  pos- 
sessed, or  if  taken  for  the  public  use  that  the  consent  of 
the  representatives  be  first  obtained,  and  a  just  compen- 
sation made.  They  might  so  change  the  law  of  descents 
as  to  cut  off  all  our  expectations  of  inheritance,  and  con- 
fer it  upon  a  single  child ,  and  might  deny  the  power  of 


(a)  Edwards  t.  Pope  et  al,  3  Scam.  R.  465. 
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du^sition  by  will,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bounty  of  our 
parents.  They  might  so  change  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  establish  our  rights.  They 
might  limit  th^e  time  of  suit,  as  that  when  elapsed,  to 
deny  us  all  remedy  to  enforce  those  rights.  And  yet,  in 
all  these  cases,  and  the  like,  not  violate  that  great  fun- 
damental law.  The  power  of  the  legislature  was  limited 
and  restrained  by  the  constitution  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  that  instrument  It  was  not  the  mode  of 
exercising  the  power,  but  the  right,  that  was  denied  by 
the  constitution.  If  the  thing  to  be  done,  the  right  to 
be  secured,  and  the  mode  of  securing  that  right,  and 
doing  that  act,  be  within  legislative  competency,  the 
manner  of  the  legislative  exercise  of  that  power  was  not 
restrained  by  the  constitution.  By  the  '^  mode  and  man* 
ner,"  reference  was  had  to  general  or  special  l^;i8lation, 
and  not  to  the  readings  of  the  bills  in  the  several  legisla- 
tive departments,  and  their  approval  by  the  executive. 
Although  Magna  Charta  was  not  a  paramount  law  to 
the  power  of  parliament,  yet  it  contained  a  declaration 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  rights  of  freemen,  which 
parliament  would  not  violate,  notwithstanding  its  omni- 
potence, according  to  Blackstone.  Parliament  had,  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  first,  before  and  since  Magna 
Charta,  passed  private  acts,  upon  the  petition  of  individ- 
uals for  relief  in  private  afiairs ;  and  it  had  long  since 
become  one  of  the  common  assurances  of  title  in  the 
kingdom.  And  parliament  exercised  this  power  under 
circumstances  enabling  a  person  to  acquire  an  absolute 
title  to  realty,  where  by  the  deeds,  will,  or  settlements, 
he  was  only  entitled  to  an  estate  tail,  but  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  fee  by  fine  and  recovery.  Thus, 
it  would  be  seen,  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  par- 
liament was  not  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
party  had  no  relief  under  the  general  laws,  but  was  ex- 
ercised in  those  cases  wnere,  by  the  general  laws,  the 
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same  end  could  be  aeeomplisbecL  It  bad  passed  acts 
for  endosing  particular  commoos.  But  the  mode  of 
passing  the  act  was  much  more  cautious  and  chrcumspeet 
than  here.  All  the  parties  in  interest  either  presented 
the  petition  or  they  expressly  consented,  and  it  was  re*- 
ferred  to  two  judges  to  hear  the  proofe,  and  draw  a  biU, 
which  was  again  referred  to  a  committee,  and  proofe 
heard.  Consent  was  expressly  required  from  all  inte- 
rested, unless  perversely  withheld;  or  if  incapable  of 
giving  it|  on  account  of  infancy,  lunacy,  &c.,  an  equiva- 
lent must  be  given  them.  Nearly  all  the  states  had  con- 
stitutions  with  provisions  similar  to  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. Contemporaneous  and  uniform  constructions 
would  assist  in  the  sound  interpretation  of  constitutions 
and  laws.  These  might  be  found  in  the  private  acts 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  several  states.  It  held> 
that  the  legislature  might,  therefore,  exercise  its  Inti- 
mate powers  by  enacting  general  or  especial  lavs.  It 
was  unquestionable  tliat  the  legislature  had  power  to 
subject  all  real  and  personal  estate  to  sale  for  payment 
of  debts,  either  by  the  creditor's  having  first  established 
his  debt  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  or  by  ojBkers  ap- 
pointed by  law.  If  the  legislature  had  tibe  power  to 
declare  what  should  be  lawful  age  at  whidi  minority 
should  cease,  and  an  individual  should  be  capable  of 
consenting  or  conveying,  might  it  not  also  dedare  a  par- 
ticular minor  capable  of  conveying  during  minority? 
Or,  if  application  be  made  on  bis  behalf  for  relief,  might 
it  not  by  spedal  law  give  that  consent  for  him ;  or  by 
givli^  power  to  his  friend  to  convey  for  him  1  The  op- 
position to  such  laws  seemed  to  be  on  the  ground,  that 
the  legislature  acted  contrary  to  the  vrishes  and  interest, 
and  in  violation  of  rights  so  circumstanced.  But  the 
truth  was,  these  are  intended  to  be,  and  are,  remedial 
acts  to  ejSectuate  the  common  ikhts  of  all,  according  to 
the  constitution  and  l^;al  powers  of  the  government. 
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The  laws  of  descent  might  be  so  changed,  as  that  the 
land  should  descend  to  the  administrator,  until  all  credi- 
tors were  satisfied.  The  lands,  it  is  true,  are  to  descend 
to  and  absolutely  vest  in  the  heirs,  and  that  it  was  a  di- 
vestiture of  their  inheritance,  under  our  laws  subjecting 
their  inheritance  to  the  payment  of  debts ;  but  that  de- 
scent to,  and  seizure  of  the  heir,  was  only  a  vested  right 
sub  modo,  subject  to  be  divested  by  a  deficiency  of  assets* 
It  was  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  distinguish- 
ing between  legislative  and  judicial  acts ;  between  what 
the  legislature  might  rightfully  do,  and  what  would  be 
an  infringement  of  private  right,  or  a  disturbance  of 
vested  interest  to  do* 

§  355.  It  has.  been  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  passed  in  1 792,  which  confirmed  a  sale 
and  conveyance  of  lands  which  had  been  made  by  an 
executor,  under  a  license  from  a  probate  court  in  ano- 
ther state,  was  not  an  act  of  judicial  authority.(a)  Judge 
Story,  in  answer  to  the  position  that  it  was  an  act  of 
judicial  authority,  which  the  legislature  was  not  compe- 
tent to  exercise  at  all ;  or  if  it  could  exercise  it,  it  could 
only  be  after  due  notice  to  all  the  parties  in  interest,  and 
a  hearing  and  decree,  said :  '^  We  do  not  think  that  the 
act  is  to  be  considered  as  a  judicial  act ;  but  as  an  exer- 
cise of  l^islation.  It  purports  to  be  a  legislative  reso- 
lution, and  not  a  decree.  As  to  notice,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, (and  it  certainly  would  be  wise  and  convenient  to 
give  notice,  where  extraordinary  efforts  of  l^slation 
are  resorted  to  which  touch  private  rights,)  it  might  well 
be  presumed,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  yeard, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  parties  for  the  same  period, 


(a)  Wilkeson  ▼.  Leland,  2  Pet.  R.  660. 
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that  such  notice  was  actually  giveii.  But  by  the  general 
laws  of  Rhode  Island  upon  this  subject,  no  notice  is 
required  to  be,  or  is  in  practice,  given  to  heirs  or  devi- 
sees, in  cases  of  sales  of  this  nature ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  legislature  might  not  do,  without  notice, 
the  same  act  which  it  would  del^ate  authority  to  ano- 
ther to  do  without  notice*  If  the  legislature  had  au- 
thorized a  future  sale  by  the  executrix  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  any  sound  objection 
to  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  act  which 
requires  that  it  should  be  performed  by  a  judicial  tribu- 
naly  or  that  it  should  be  performed  by  a  delegate  instead 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  remedial  in  its  nature  to  give 
effect  to  existing  rights." 

§  356.  In  y%ce  ei  cd.  v.  Parkman^{a)  it  was  held  that 
the  legislature  had  power  to  license  the  sale  of  the  real 
estate  of  minors,  notwithstanding  they  had  delegated  the 
same  power  to  the  judicial  courts.  It  was  in  this  case 
conceded  by  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  that  if  the  powers  by  which 
the  resolve  authorizing  the  sale  was  passed,  were  of  a 
judicial  nature,  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not  be  exer- 
cised by  the  legislature.  But  that  it  was  not  of  this 
description,  as  it  was  not  a  case  of  controversy  between 
party  and  party,  nor  was  it  a  decree  or  judgment  affect- 
ing the  title  to  property.  The  object  of  the  authority 
granted  by  the  legislature,  was  to  transmute  real  into 
personal  esrt^te,  for  purposes  beneficial  to  all  who  were 
interested  therein.  This  power  had  been  frequently 
exercised  by  the  legislature  of  the  province  and  of  the 
colony,  while  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain, 
analogous  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment on  similar  subjects,  time  out  of  mind.  It  was  ab- 
.solutely  necessary  for  the  interest  of  those  who,  by  the 


(a)  16  Mass.  R.  336. 
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general  rules  of  law,  were  incompetent  to  dispose  of 
their  property.  This  power  must  rest  in  the  legislature ; 
that  body  being  competent  to  act  as  the  general  guardian 
and  protector  of  those  who  were  disabled  to  act  for 
themselves.  It  did  not  follow,  because  the  power  had 
been  delegated  by  the  legislature  to  courts  of  law,  it 
was  judicial  in  its  character.  It  was  doubtless  included 
in  the  general  authority  granted  by  the  people  to  the  le- 
gislature in  the  constitution.  For  full  power  and  au- 
thority was  given  from  time  to  time  to  make,  ordain, 
and  establish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable 
orders,  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  directions  and  in- 
stitutions, as  they  should  judge  to  be  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  the  subjects 
thereof* 

§  357.  In  Connecticut  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
upon  the  application  of  a  wife,  alleging  criminal  intima- 
cies of  her  husband  with  another  woman,  not  amounting 
to  adultery,  which  found  the  fact  alleged,  and  absolved 
the  petitioner  from  all  obligation  by  virtue  of  the  mar- 
riage, was  held  not  to  be  an  assumption  of  judicial 
powers  by  the  legislature,  so  as  to  render  the  act  unoon- 
stitutionaL  This  case  was  resisted  on  the  ground,  that 
by  the  constitution  of  1818,  there  was  an  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments,  and  that 
the  legislature  could  not  now  pass  an  act  or  resolution 
not  clearly  warranted  by  the  constitution.  That  the 
constitution  was  a  grant  of  power,  and  not  a  limitation 
of  power  already  possessed.  In  short,  that  there  was 
no  reserved  power  in  the  legislature  since  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution.  Chief  Justice  Daggett,  in  answer 
to  this  argument,  held,  that  precisely  the  opposite  of 
this  was  true.  From  the  settlement  of  the  state  there 
had  been  certain  fundamental  rules,  by  which  power 
had  been  exercised.  These  rules  were  embodied  in  an 
instrument,  called  by  some  a  constitution,  by  others  a 
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charter.    All  agreed,  that  it  was  the  first  constitution 
ever  made  in  Connecticut,  and  made  too,  by  the  people 
themselves.    It  gave  extensive  powers  to  the  l^slature, 
and  left  too  much,  (for  it  left  every  thing  almost,)  to 
their  will.    The  constitution  of  1818,  professed  to,  and 
in  fact  did  limit  that  will.    It  adopted  certain  general 
principles,  by  a  preamble,  called  a  declaration  of  rights ; 
provided  for  the  election  and  appointment  of  certain 
agents  of  government,  such  as  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments,  and  imposed  upon  them  cer- 
tain  restraints.    It  found  the  state  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, with  a  legislative  power  capable  of  making  all 
laws  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  people,  not  forbidden 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  opposed  to 
the  sound  maxims  of  legislation ;  and  it  left  them  in  the 
same  condition,  except  so  far  as  limitations  were  pro- 
vided.   There  was  then,  and  had  been,  a  law  in  force, 
on  the  subject  of  divorces,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.    It  provided  for  divorces  a  mnculo  matrimaniij  in 
four  cases,  viz  :  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  wilful  de- 
sertion, and  seven  years'  absence  unheard  of.    The  law 
had  remained  in  substance  the  same  as  it  was  when 
enacted  in  1667.    During  all  this  period,  the  legislature 
had  interposed,  like  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and 
passed  special  acts  of  divorce  a  vinculo  niatrimoniij  and 
at  almost  every  session  since  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  into  operation,  then  forty-two  years, 
and  for  thirteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  eonstitution 
of  Connecticut,  such  acts  had  been,  in  multiplied  cases, 
passed  and  sanctioned  by  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  state.    The  court  were  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject,  nor  into 
the  expediency  of  such  frequent  interference  by  the  le- 
gislature.    They  were  only  to  inquire  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  under  consideration.     The  power 
was  not  prohibited  either  by  the  constitution  of  the 
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Uaited  States,  or  of  that  state.  In  view  of  the  appalling 
consequences  of  declaring  the  general  law  of  the  state, 
or  the  respective  acts  of  the  legislature,  unconstitutional 
and  void — consequences  easily  conceived,  but  not  easily 
expressed — such  as  bastardizing  the  issue,  and  subject- 
ing the  parties  to  punishment  for  adultery — the  court 
should  come  to  the  result  only  on  a  solemn  conviction 
that  their  oaths  of  office  and  the  constitution  imperiously 
demand  it.  Feeling  no  such  conviction,  for  one  he  could 
not  pronounce  the  act  void.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Peters  said :  '^  Upon  general  principles,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  act  of  divorce  in  this  case  was  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  Impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract;  and  that  it  was  void  under  the 
constitution  of  this  state,  as  an  assumption  of  judicial 
power  by  the  legislature.  But  in  view  of  decisions  in 
analogous  cases,  and  of  the  appalling  consequences  of 
nullifying  all  legislative  acts  of  divorce,  he  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  opinion  of  the  court" 

§  358.  In  reference  to  acts  of  the  nature  we  have 
been  considering,  each  act  must  depend  upon  its  pecu- 
liar phraseology  and  provisions.  The  court  will  look  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  parties  applying  for, 
and  to  be  affected  by  it,  as  well  as  their  intention,  and 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished. If  from  these,  it  be  manifest  that  the  legis- 
lature has  but  exercised  a  remedial  power,  in  enabling 
the  parties  to  do  with  their  own  property  what  they  had 
not  power  before  to  do,  and  that  it  has  not  adjudicated 
that  they  should  do  what  they  were  unwilling  to  do,  such 
acts  will  be  deemed  within  legislative  competency. (a) 

§  359.  There  is  another  class  of  cases  which  it  is 
proper  we  should  consider  in  this  connection.    In  the 


(a)  Edwards  v.  Pope  el  al.,  3  Scam.  R.  473. 
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case  of  Holden  v.  Jamais  Administraiory(a)  the  statute 
of  limitation  had  run  against  the  plaintiff's  demand. 
Upon  his  petition  to  the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  him  to  commence  and  prosecute  his  suit, 
'^  In  the  same  manner  as  he  might  or  could  have  done, 
if  the  same  had  been  commenced  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law ;"  and  the  court  was  authorized  to  give 
judgment,  any  thing  in  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. This  power  of  dispensing  with,  and  suspend- 
ing the  general  laws  for  particular  cases,  and  authorizing 
judgment  non  obstante  any  statute,  was  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional.(&) 

§  360.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  held,  that  the  legislature  could  not 
constitutionally  pass  an  act  granting  an  appeal,  or  a  re- 
view, or  a  new  trial,  in  any  case  between  private  per- 
sons.(c)  In  the  state  of  Maine  the  legislature,  in  1824, 
passed  an  act  granting  an  appeal  from  a  decree  thereto- 
fore made  by  the  judge  of  probate,  and  directing  the 
judge  of  probate  to  allow,  and  the  supreme  court  to  sus- 
tain, proceed,  and  decree  in  the  same  in  the  like  manner 
as  if  the  appeal  had  been  claimed  and  granted  pursuant 
to  an  existing  law  on  the  day  of  making  the  decree. 
The  constitutionality  of  tbis  act  came  in  question  in  the 
case  of  Leiois  et  al.  v.  Webb^  above  cited*  One  point 
made  was,  that  it  was  a  judicial  act,  and  therefore  trans- 
cended the  powers  of  the  legislature,  to  which  this  au- 
thority was  expressly  interdicted  by  art.  3,  sees.  1,  2,  of 
the  constitution  of  Maine.  In  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, Mellen,  Ch.  J.,  said :  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the 


(a)  II  Mass.  R.  400. 

{b)  See  also,  Lyman  ▼.  Mower^  2  Vt.  R.  517.  Ward  ▼.  Barnard^  1  Aik. 
R.  121. 

(c)  Lewis  ▼.  Wehb^  3  Greenl.  R.  326.  Dunham  v.  Letoiston,  4  Greenl. 
R.  140.  Bates  t.  Kimball,  2  Chip.  R.  77.  Stamford  v.  Barry,  1  Aik.  R. 
314. 
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power  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  passing  said  re* 
solve,  is  it  of  a  legislative  or  judicial  character?''    In 
answering  this  inquiry  he  held :    The  terms  used  in  the 
first  section,  as  to  three  departments  of  government,  were 
general,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  second  section,  pro- 
hibiting the  interference  of  the  departments,  was  also 
general.     Hence,  as  in  the  instance  then  before  the 
court,  a  question  arose ;  what  exercise  of  power  by  those 
belonging  to  one  department  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
invasion  of  the  province  of  either  of  the  other  depart- 
ments ?    In  reply  to  this,  it  might  be  said  at  once,  that  if 
the  legislature  undertake  to  exercise  judicial  power,  they 
invade  the  province  of  the  judiciary,  because  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  had  placed  all  the  judicial  power 
in  other  hands.    But  the  question  returns ;  did  the  legis- 
lature exercise  a  judicial  power  in  granting  to  the  appel- 
lants the  right  of  appeal  7    In  form  they  did  not ;  but  if 
it  was  such  in  substance  and  effect,  it  would  clearly  be 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  very  language  of  the 
constitution.    Whatever  might  be  considered  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  decree,  since  the  appeal  was  claimed, 
it  was  very  clear,  that  at  the  time  the  legislature  passed 
the  resolve,  it  was  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  had  been 
for  almost  five  years.    The  rights  of  heirs  or  creditors 
in  the  subject  matter  of  that  decree  vested  when  it  was 
passed,  and  so  remained  undisturbed  until  the  resolve 
professed  to  grant  the  appellants  leave  to  disturb  them. 
The  ordinary  and  legal  consequence  of  an  appeal  was  to 
vacate  at  once  the  judgment  or  decree  appealed  from ; 
had  that  effect  been  produced  in  the  present  instance  7 
Or  was  the  decree  of  the  judge  of  probate  in  full  force 
then,  and  the  administrator  liable  to  have  a  second  de- 
cree passed  against  him  by  the  court  on  the  same  ac- 
count 7     Such  a  decree  passed  by  the  court  would  not. 
operate  to  relieve  the  administrator  from  the  effect  of  the 
existing  decree,  unless  the  resolve  and  the  appeal  claimed 
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ia  virtue  of  it,  had  completely  vacated  that  decree ;  and 
if  it  was  not  vacated  thereby  why  was  it  not  a  bar  to  all 
proceedings  in  court  when  relied  upon  as  such  7  In  fact, 
tliis  appeal  could  not  be  sustained  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  that  of  its  having  produced  the  usual  effect  of 
an  ordinary  appeal ;  that  was,  having  vacated  the  de- 
cree below.  Could  the  legislature,  by  a  mere  resolve, 
set  aside  a  judgment  or  decree  of  a  judicial  court,  and 
render  it  null  and  void  7  This  was  an  exercise  of  power 
common  in  courts  of  law,  a  power  not  questioned,  but  it 
was  one  purely  judicial  in  its  nature  and  its  conse- 
quences. It  was  one  of  the  striking  and  peculiar  features 
of  judicial  power,  that  it  was  displayed  in  tlie  decision 
of  controversies  between  contending  parties,  the  settle- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  redress  of  their  wrongs.  But 
it  was  urged  that  the  resolve  was  not  liable  to  objection 
on  constitutional  ground ;  that  the  resolve  went  no  further 
than  to  authorize  a  re-examination  of  the  cause,  to  em- 
power one  judicial  court  to  review  the  proceedings  of 
another  judicial  court,  by  way  of  appeal,  and  thus  do 
complete  and  final  justice  to  all  concerned.  It  was  true, 
the  resolve  did  not,  in  terms,  purport  to  transfer  property 
directly  from  one  man  to  another  by  mere  legislative 
authority;  but  it  professed  to  grant  to  one  party  in  a 
cause  which  had  been,  according  to  existing  laws,  finally 
decided,  especial  authority  to  compel  the  other  party, 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  tlie  land,  to  submit  his 
cause  to  another  court  for  trial,  the  consequence  of  which 
might  be  the  total  loss  of  all  those  rights,  and  all  that 
property,  which  the  judgment  complained  of  had  entitled 
him  to  hold  and  enjoy ;  that  is  to  say,  it  professed  to  ac- 
complish, in  an  indirect  and  circuitous  manner,  that 
which  the  existing  laws  forbid,  and  which,  by  a  direct 
and  legal  course  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  to  perform 
an  act  respecting  a  cause  between  party  and  party  ;  an 
act,  therefore,  of  a  judicial  character,  in  the  simple  form 
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of  legislation.  Such  a  law  could  not  be  reasonable 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term,  as  used  in  the  consti- 
tution in  the  grant  of  legislative  power.  There  was 
some  harmony  between  the  principles  of  morality  and 
those  of  the  constitution  and  the  common  law.  It  was 
the  province  of  the  legislature  to  make  and  establish 
laws ;  and  it  was  tlie  province  and  duty  of  judges  to 
expound  and  apply  them.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
this  species  of  particular  legislative  interposition.  The 
cause  of  justice  did  not  require  it,  if  the  general  law 
which  gave  authority  to  the  judicial  courts  to  grant  re- 
views in  special  cases,  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
in  its  terms  or  provisions,  let  this  discretionary  jurisdic- 
tion be  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  all  those  cases  where 
a  new  trial  ought  to  be  had ;  but  all  the  citizens  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  level ;  and  discuss  the  merits  of 
their  application  before  those  tribunals,  where  facts  can 
be  investigated  and  principles  uniformly  applied ;  in  that 
forum  where,  if  a  review  should  be  granted,  the  cause 
would  undergo  its  final  investigation  and  decision.  The 
genius  of  our  government,  and  the  nature  of  our  civil 
institutions,  were  such  as  to  render  it  most  proper  that 
all  questions  between  litigating  parties  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  a  judicial  court ;  there  was  the 
place  to  settle  questions  of  law,  and  though  they  had 
often  been  presented  to  the  legislature  for  their  determi- 
nation, in  the  form  of  applications  for  new  trials,  nothing 
but  a  familiarity  with  this  mode  of  proceeding  prevented 
perceiving  at  once  its  impropriety  and  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  constitutional  provisions. 

§  361.  In  another  case  in  tlie  same  state,  the  question 
arose  whether  the  legislature  of  the  state  had  authority 
by  the  constitution  to  grant  a  review  of  a  suit  between 
private  citizens.(a)    In  that  case  it  was  argued,  that 

(a)  rAe  JnlMitanU  of  Durham  t.  LetMon,  i  Greenl.  R.  I40> 
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there  was  no  limit  to  the  power  of  the  state  legislature 
except  what  was  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  Uie  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  authority  it  pos-. 
sessed  was  transcendental.  Notwithstanding  the  theo- 
retic division  of  powers,  a  practical  line  of  demarcation 
was  to  be  settled.  The  constitution  did  not  attempt  to 
define  the  judicial  authority,  but  left  it  to  be  ordained 
and  distributed  by  the  legislature,  and  to  be  parcelled 
out  in  such  portions  as  it  might  see  fit,  in  its  general 
discretionary  superintendence  over  the  municipal  con-» 
cerns  of  the  community.  The  residuum  of  such  power 
remained  by  the  necessary  constitution  of  the  state  in 
the  legislature.  Having  no  court  of  chancery  jurisdic^ 
tion,  the  legislature  necessarily  possessed  some  chancery 
powers :  and  these  powers  extended  to  granting  relief  ih 
all  cases  of  accident,  mistake,  and  hardship.  That  this 
case  was  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  of  Lewis  v. 
Wcbb^  which  was  a  case  of  appeal.  Almost  the.  whole 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  appellate,  and  the  statutes 
regulating  appeals  required  them  to  be  pursued  within 
limited  periods,  after  which  the  rights  inevitably  lapsed, 
and  could  not  be  revived  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  adverse  party,  which  had  become  vested  by  commis^ 
sion.  Hence,  in  that  case,  an  act  of  the  legislature  to 
grant  an  appeal  from  a  final  judgment,  might  amount  to 
an  act  to  vacate  such  judgment,  but  reviews  stood  on  a 
different  footing.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  the  court 
said  :  "  One  object  of  the  counsel  had  been  to  distinguish 
this  case  from  that  of  Lewis  v.  Webb^  in  respect  to  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature  to  pass  tiie 
resolve  in  question,  and  give  it  its  intended  operation. 
The  soundness  of  that  decision  was  not  questioned  \  but 
as  the  two  cases  in  some  respects  were  different,  tbey 
had  attentively  listened  to  the  arguments,  that  they 
might  become  satisfied  whether  there  was  any  difference 
of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  the  present  case  unaf- 
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fected  by  that  decision ;  and  after  mature  considei'ation, 
they  were  all  satisfied  there  was  no  such  distinction ;" 
and  on  this  ground  they  held  the  act  unconstitutional. 

§  «362.  In  the  state  of  Vermont,  K.  had  taken  out 
letters  of  administration  on  the  estate,  B.  represented  to 
be  insolvent,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  the 
court  of  probate  to  receive,  examine  and  adjust  the  claims 
of  creditors,  who  adjudged  a  claim  of  $596  20  in  favor 
of  B.  which  was  returned  to  the  court,  and  it  was  al- 
lowed and  ordered  recorded.  K.  omitted  to  appeal  in 
the  time  allowed  by  law.  Subsequently  the  legislature 
his  petition  passed  a  special  act  allowing  him  to  appeal 
from  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  act  came  under  review  in  the  case  of 
Bates  V.  Kimball,  above  cited,  an4  it  was  held  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Aiken,  J.,  in  deciding  this  question, 
took  the  position,  that  to  determine  whether  the  act 
be  constitutional  or  not,  it  became  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  affected  by 
it,  as  well  as  the  consequences  or  effect  of  the  act  itself. 
iWhen  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  was  represented 
insolvent,  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive, examine,  and  adjust  all  claims  of  the  creditors  to 
Buch  estate.  They  were  the  only  board  known  to  the 
law  having  original  cognizance  of  demands  thus  situated. 
Their  determination  when  approved  by  the  probate 
courts  became  a  matter  of  record.  The  demand,  thence- 
forth, was  a  debt  of  record ;  and  was  final  between  the 
parties,  except  in  cases  where  an  appeal  was  taken.  A 
judgment  not  appealed  from,  within  the  time  allowed  by 
law  for  taking  the  appeal,  was  thenceforth  of  the  same 
effect  as  though  no  appeal  were  by  law  allowed,  and 
was  a  final  judgment.  Such  was  the  plaintiff's  cause 
of  action,  upon  which  the  present  suit  was  brought. 
By  the  act  in  question,  the  defendant  was  authorized  to 
enter  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commissioners, 
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to  the  present  session  of  the  court :  and  if  was  thereby 
further  commanded  that  the  proceedings,  both  before 
the  court  of  probate  and  this  court,  should  be  in  all  re- 
spects the  same  as  though  the  defendant  had  entered  his 
appeal  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  law*  (This  act, 
in  the  first  instance,  altered  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners from  a  final  and  absolute  judgment  upon  the 
merits,  to  a  judgment  nisi;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  judg- 
ment liable  to  be  vacated  by  the  act  of  the  party  in  en- 
tering his  appeal :  and,  secondly,  through  the  authorized 
act  of  the  party  on  entering  his  appeal,  it  altered  it  to  a 
judgment  vacated.  That  a  judgment  appealed  from 
was  a  judgment  vacated,  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
by  the  appeal  the  parties  were  thrown  back  upon  the 
original  cause  of  action,  and  were  compelled  to  litigate 
anew,  that  which  would  otherwise  be  concluded  by  the 
judgment  itself.  AgaiD,  it  could  never  be  enforced  as  a 
judgment  of  the  same  court  whence  the  appeal  was 
taken,  though  the  appeal  be  not  carried  up.  If  the  ap- 
pellee did  not,  on  the  neglect  of  the  appellant  to  prosecute 
his  appeal,  procure  an  affirmance  by  the  court  to  which 
the  appeal  was  taken,  he  lost  the  benefit  of  his  judg- 
ment forever,  and  must  resort  to  a  new  suit  for  his 
remedy.  That  the  subject  matter  of  this  act,  was  a 
final  judgment  of  record  between  party  and  party,  ren- 
dered by  a  board,  and  approved  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  act  was  virtually  to  vacate  that  judg- 
ment. The  real  question,  therefore,  was,  had  the  legis- 
lature power  to  vacate  or  annul  an  existing  judgment 
between  party  and  party  7  The  doctrine  that  all  power 
was  originally  in  the  government,  and  that  the  people 
by  their  charters  and  constitutions  had  abridged  and 
limited  those  powers,  was  fit  only  for  those  countries 
where  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  the  weapon  by 
which  the  lawless  power  maintained  her  throne*    The 
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axiom  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  people,  was  a  po- 
litical truth  on  which  every  free  and  rational  govern- 
ment was  founded.  Its  development  had  regenerated 
the  nations  of  this  western  hemisphere,  and  again  re-illu- 
minated the  long  benighted  but  classical  land  of  Greece. 
When  the  people  associated  and  entered  into  compact 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  government,  that  com* 
pact,  whatever  might  be  its  provisions,  or  in  whatever 
language  it  might  be  written,  was  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  revocable  only  by  the  people,  or  in  the  manner 
they  prescribed.  It  was  by  this  instrument  that  govern- 
ment was  instituted;  its  departments  created,  and  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  each  confined.  The  powers 
thus  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  must 
be  found  expressed  in  the  constitution,  or  be  derived  by 
a  just  and  necessary  implication  from  the  expressions 
used*  But  power  which  was  expressly  delegated  to  one 
department,  could  never  be  devised  to  another  by  impli- 
cation, because  no  necessity  for  such  implication  could 
justly  be  pretended.  The  necessity  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  existence  of  three  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment, was  well  understood  by  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Its  importance  to  the 
security  of  public  liberty  and  private  right,  had  been 
proclaimed  and  enforced  by  some  of  the  wisest  and  most 
eminent  men  of  other  countries,  and  of  this;  among 
whom  were  Montesquieu,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison.  It  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  being  adopted,  in  more 
or  less  explicit  terms,  into  all  their  written  constitutions. 
The  constitution  of  Vermont  had  declared  "That  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be 
separate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither  shall  exercise  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  other."  Whatever,  therefore, 
it  properly  belonged  to  the  judiciary  to.  do,  the  legisla- 
ture were  expressly  precluded  from  doing.    The  legis- 
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lature  had  the  power  by  general  laws  to  establish  the 
courts,  to  appoint  and  limit  their  respective  jurisdiction; 
to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  causes  should  be  brought 
before  them  ;  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  power  of  grant- 
ing appeals,  reviews  and  new  trials,  and  otherwise  to 
regulate  their  proceedings,  so  that  every  person  can  find 
a  certain  remedy  by  having  recourse  to  them  for  all  in- 
juries and  wrongs,  was  readily  admitted.  But  when 
they  had  done  this,  they  had  exercised  every  power  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  justice  "  necessary  for 
the  legislature  of  a  free  and  independent  state*''  This 
was  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  this  description  vested 
in  that  body  by  the  constitution,  except  indeed  certain 
judicial  powers  expressly  delegated  to  them  touching 
the  conduct  and  privileges  of  their  own  members.  It 
was  true  the  constitution  had  no  where  particularly  de- 
fined what  those  powers  were,  which  properly  belong  to 
the  judiciary  department ;  but  from  sections  four  and  six 
we  learned  that  by  the  judiciary  department  was  meant 
courts  of  justice.  These  powers  then  must  be  such  as 
were  usually  exercised  by  courts  in  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  the  administration  of  justice ;  to  ascertain  them,  we 
must  necessarily  resort  to  the  common  law  and  usage, 
in  manifest  reference  to  which  the  constitution  was 
framed.  The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  vacate  a  judgment 
and  direct  another  trial  in  matters  determined  by  that 
judgment.  It  was  immaterial  whether  that  effect  was 
produced  by  authorizing  an  extraordinary  appeal  in  a 
case  not  within,  and  of  course  not  "  conformably  to  the 
law,"  or  whether  it  was  done  by  ordering  a  new  trial 
before  the  same  court,  the  mischief  was  the  same.  It 
was  not  by  the  mode  of  doing  a  thing,  nor  by  the  pre- 
tended capacity  in  which  it  was  done,  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  act  itself,  that  its  propriety  or  impropriety  was  to 
be  determined.  The  common  law  and  usage  referred 
us  in  view  of  these  proceedings,  to  the  judiciary  depart- 
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ment.  The  granting  of  a  new  trial,  after  the  verdict  and 
before  judgment,  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  all  common  law  courts,  and  was  essen- 
tial to  the  support  and  proper  exercise  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury. 

§  363.  In  Staniford  v.  Barry ^  the  same  court  affirmed 
the  same  doctrine,  and  held,  that  the  validity  of  such  an 
act  had  been  discussed  in  the  case  of  Bates  v.  KimbaU^ 
and  that  this  question  must  be  considered  as  settled  by 
that  decision.  The  court  said,  "It  was  there  deter- 
mined, that  the  judgment  of  commissioners,  appointed 
to  receive  and  examine  claims  on  an  estate  represented 
insolvent,  unless  appealed  from  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law,  was  a*  final  judgment,  which  fixed  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  and  could  not  be  vacated  or  set 
aside  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  That  decision  was  a 
direct  authority  that  the  act,  under  which  this  appeal 
was  taken,  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  as  being  ^n  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  legislature  properly  belonging  to 
the  judiciary,  and  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  sentence, 
or  decree,  rather  than  a  law,  wholly  retrospective  in  its 
operation,  and  taking  away  a  vested  right.  The  case 
referred  to  has  been  maturely  considered,  and  was  de- 
cided on  principles  and  authorities  which  are  conclusive 
on  the  question.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  enter 
at  large  into  the  question  at  this  time.  We  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  principles  adopted  in  the  case  cited,  have 
become  settled  conslitutional  law,  and  are  universally 
recognized  and  acted  upon  as  such  by  all  judicial  tribu- 
nals in  this  country.  They  are  found  in  the  doctrines  of 
learned  civilians  and  the  decisions  of  able  judges,  with- 
out a  single  decision  or  even  opinion  or  dictum  to  the 
contrary.  They  not  only  grow  out  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  but  are  founded  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  free  government,  and  are  absolutely  essential 
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to  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty  and  permanent  secu-f 
rity  of  rights." 

§  364.  In  New  Hampshire  an  act  of  the  legislature 
awarding  a  new  trial  in  an  action  which  had  been  de- 
cided in  a  court  of  law,  was  held  to  be  an  exercise  of 
judicial  powers,  as  the  legislature  was  not,  by  the  con- 
stitution, a  part  of  the  judiciary,  and  could  not  perform 
any  judiciary  act.(a)  The  court  in  this  case  took  the 
position,  that  no  article  in  the  constitution  could  be  de- 
signated which,  in  specific  terms,  made  the  legislature  a 
branch  of  the  judiciary,  consequently,  if  they  were,  it 
must  depend  upon  inference,  and  that  inference,  it  was 
admitted,  could  be  drawn  from  nothhig  but  the  grant  of 
powers  to  the  general  court,  and  from  tlie  31st  and  37th 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights.  By  that  grant  they  were  iur 
vested  "  with  full  authority  to  make  aU  manner  of  whole^ 
some  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes,  ordinances, 
directions  and  institutions,  either  with  penalties  or  with- 
out, so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  this 
constitution."  But  nothing  was  said  of  decrees  or  judg- 
ments, or  judicial  power.  The  phraseology  was  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  legislative  subjects.  Though  styled 
the  "General  Court  of  New  Hampshire,"  they  were 
considered  in  the  first  section  to  be  "  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power."  The  constitution  then  proceeds  to  states 
not  that  the  general  court  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  judi- 
ciary, but  that  "  they  shall  forever  have  power  and  au- 
thority to  erect  and  constitute  judicatures;"  not  that 
they  themselves  shall  hear  any  private  controversies,  but 
that  the  courts  of  record,  so  constituted,  shall  be  holden 
in  the  name  of  the  state,  for  hearmg  such  causes. 

§  365.  In  Colder  v.  Btdl{b)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


(a)  Merill  v.  Skerhrun  et  id,  I  N.  H.  R.  906. 
{b)  3  Dallas  R.  386. 
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United  States  held,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Gon^" 
necticut,  granting  a  new  trial,  after  the  time  for  appeal- 
ing had  elapsed,  was  constitutional,  although  the  act 
was  judicial  in  its  nature.  It  has  by  some  been  sup- 
posed that  this  decision  was  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
cisions in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont ,  above 
referred  to,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  those  cases  had 
teen  virtually  overruled.  We  apprehend,  however,  such 
is  not  the  fact  The  decision  in  that  case  was  placed 
upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  the  usage  in  that  state  so 
to  legislate,  which  was  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
fundamental  law,  it  at  that  time  having  no  written  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  in  his  opinion,  puts 
the  case  on  that  distinct  ground*  He  held,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Connecticut  was  made  up  of  usages,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  its  legislature  had,  from  the  beginning,  exer- 
cised the  power  of  granting  new  trials.  This  had  been 
uniformly  the  case  till  the  year  1762,  when  this  power 
was,  by  legislative  act,  imparted  to  the  superior  and 
county  courts.  But  the  act  did  not  remove  or  annihilate 
the  pre-existing  power  of  the  legislature  in  this  particu- 
lar,  it  only  communicated  to  other  authorities  a  concur- 
rence of  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  awarding  of  new  trials. 
And  the  fact  was,  that  the  legislature  had,  in  two  in- 
stances, exercised  this  power  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1762.  They  acted  in  a  double  capacity ;  as  a 
bouse  of  legislation,  with  undefined  authority,  and  also 
as  a  court  of  judicature  in  certain  exigencies.  Whether 
the  latter  arose  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  legislative 
powers,  or  in  some  other  way,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
discuss.  From  the  best  information  which  he  had 
been  able  to  collect  on  this  subject,  it  appeared  that  the 
l^slature,  or  general  court  of  Connecticut,  originally 
possessed  and  exercised  all  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  authority ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  they  dis- 
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tributed  the  two  latter  in  such  manner  as  they  thought 
proper,  but  without  parting  with  the  general  superin- 
tending power,  or  the  right  of  exercising  the  same  when- 
ever they  should  judge  it  expedient.  It  was  sufficient 
that  they  had,  on  certain  occasions,  exercised  judidal 
authority  from  the  commencement  of  their  ciTil  polity. 
This  usage  made  up  part  of  the  constitution  of  Connect- 
icut, and  the  court  were  bound  to  consider  it  as  sucb^ 
unless  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  True  it  was,  that  the  awarding  c^  new 
trials  fell  properly  within  the  province  of  the  judiciary, 
but  if  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  had  been  in  the  un- 
interrupted exercise  of  this  authority  in  certain  cases, 
the  court  must,  in  such  cases,  respect  their  decisions,  as 
flowing  from  competent  jurisdiction  or  constitoitional 
organ.  They  might,  in  the  present  instance,  consider 
the  legislature  of  the  state  as  having  acted  in  their  cus- 
tomary judicial  capacity,  if  so,  that  was  an  end  of  the 
question.  For,  if  the  power  thus  exercised  came  more 
properly  within  the  description  of  a  judicial  than  of  a 
legislative  power,  and  if  by  usage  or  the  constitution, 
which  in  Connecticut  were  synonymous  terms,  the  legis* 
lature  of  that  state  acted  in  both  capacities;  then,  in  the 
case  before  the  court,  it  would  be  fair  to  consid^  the 
awarding  of  a  new  trial  as  an  act  emanating  from  the 
judiciary  side  of  the  department.  The  deci^on  in  that 
case  was  also  put  on  the  same  ground  by  the  court  in 
Connecticut.(a) 

§  366.  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter  considered  the 
nature  of  retrospective  laws,  and  hhve  endeavored  to 
show,  that  the  l^islature,  irrespective  of  any  constitu- 
tional restriction,  cannot  pass  such  laws  having  a  retro- 
active effect,  affecting  vested  rights,  in  the  legitimate 


(a)  3  Root'*  B.  350. 
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exercise  of  its  eonstitutional  power8.(a)  We  are  next 
to  consider  what  acts  are  and  what  acts  are  not  deemed 
retrospective,  within  the  meaning  of  constitutional  re- 
strictions upon  legislative  power,  in  this  particular.  The 
constitution  of  New  Hampshire  declares, ''  Retrospective 
.laws  are  highly  injurious^  oppressive  and  unjust  No 
such  law,  ther^ore,  should  be  made,  either  for  the  de- 
cision ^f  civil  causes  or  the  punishment  of  offences."(6) 
.  §  367.  Under  this  clause  in  the  constitution,  it  has 
been  determined  that  a  retrospective  law  for  the  punishr 
ment  of  an  offence,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause, 
was  one  which  was  made  to  punish  an  act  previously 
done,  or  to  increase  the  punishment  of  such  act,  or  in 
some  way  to  chaise  the  rule  of  law  in  relation  to  its 
punishment,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  who  committed  it 
In  other  words,  it  was  such  a  law  as  would,  under  the  in- 
hibition against  ear  post  facto  laws,  be  deemed  strictly  ex 
po^/acta.  It  naiist  be  a  law  establishing  a  new  rule  for 
the  punishment  of  an  act  already  done.  The  object  of 
this  clause  was  to  protect  individuals  against  unjust  and 
oppressive  punishment  On  the  one  hand,  it  inhibited  the 
power  to  make  laws  retroactive  for  the  punishment  of 
offences,  and  on  the  other,  leaves  uninhibited  the  power 
to  make  all  such  laws  as  it  should  deem  expedient  to 
mitigate  the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted.(c) 

§  368^  The  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  is  a  '^  re- 
trospective law  made  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes," 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  The  language  in  this 
clause  is  far  more  broad  and  comprehensive  than  that 
used  in  the  preceding  clause.  The  former  seems  de- 
signed.only  for  the  protection  of  one  of  the  parties,  that 
is,  the  citizen ;  the  latter  is  designed  for  the  protection 


(a)  See  ante,  (  149,  ei  seguitur, 

(b)  Ante,  (  89,  p.  197. 

(c)  Waurt  T.  Wimdck,  3  N.  H.  R.  476. 
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e(  both  parties  to  a  civil  action.  It  protects  both  parties 
fr6m  any  interference  of  the  legislature  whatever,  in  any 
civil  cause,  by  a  retrospective  law.  A  law  for  the  de- 
cision of  a  cause  is  a  law  prescribing  the  rules  by  which 
it  is  to  be  decided — ^a  law  enacting  the  general  principles 
by  which  the  decision  is  to  be  governed.  A  retrospec- 
tive law  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes,  is  a  law  pre- 
scribing the  rules  by  which  existing  causes  are  to  be 
decided,  upon  facts  existing  previous  to  the  making  of 
the  law.  Instead  of  being  rules  for  the  decision  of  civil 
causes,  as  laws  are  in  their  very  essence,  retrospective 
laws  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes  are,  in  their  nature, 
a  judicial  determination  of  the  rules,  by  which  existing 
causes  shall  be  settled,  upon  existing  facts.  They  may 
relate  to  the  grounds  of  the  action,  or  the  grounds  of  the 
defence,  both  of  which  it  seems  are  equally  protected  by 
this  clause.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  within  the  con- 
stitutional competency  of  the  l^islature  to  annul  by 
statute,  any  legal  ground,  on  which  a  pending  action  is 
founded,  or  to  create  any  new  bar,  by  which  such  action 
may  be  defeated ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  new  ground  for 
the  support  of  an  existing  action  can  be  created  by  sta- 
tute, nor  any  legal  bar  to  any  such  action  be  taken  away. 
A  statute  which  attempts  either  of  the  above  things  is  a 
retrospective  law  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes,  within 
the  prohibition  of  this  article  in  the  bill  of  rights. (a) 

§  369.  Richardson,  Gh.  J.,  in  the  case  last  cited,  speak- 
ing of  this  clause,  says ;  '^  It  was  intended  to  prohibit 
the  making  of  any  law  prescribing  new  rules  for  the  de- 
cision of  existing  causes,  so  as  to  change  the  ground  of 
the  action,  or  the  nature  of  the  defence.  We  think  that 
such  was  the  intention,  because  it  was  fit  and  proper 
that  the  prohibition  should  go  to  that  extent    Retro- 


(fl)  Woart  V.  Winmck,  3  N.  H.  R.  477. 
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spectiTe  laws  of  that  kind  deserved  to  be  denounced,  as 
they  are  denounced  in  our  constitution,  as  highly  inju- 
rious, oppressive,  and  unjust.  They  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  most  sound  and  intelligent  jurists  and 
statesmen  in  every  age.  We  think  that  such  was 
the  intention,  because  the  establishment  of  new  rules 
for  the  decision  of  existing  cases,  is  in  its  nature 
an  exercise  of  judicial  power,  a  power  which  the  37th 
article  of  tlie  bill  of  rights  declares  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  from,  and  Independent  of,  the  legislative  power ; 
and  because  the  union  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
power  in  the  same  branch  of  government  is,  in  its  es- 
sence, tyranny.  We  think  such  was  the  intention,  be- 
cause it  is  most  manifestly  injurious,  oppressive,  and 
unjust,  that  after  an  individual  has,  upon  the  faith  of 
existing  laws,  brought  his  action,  or  prepared  his  defence, 
the  legislature  should  step  in,  and,  without  any  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  arbitrarily  repeal 
'the  law  upon  which  the  action  or  defence  has  been 
jested.  Such  an  estercise  of  power  is,  in  our  opinion, 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  with  the  great  principles  of  freedom,  upon  which 
they  are  founded." 

§  370.  In  the  case  last  cited  it  was  held,  that  an  act 
of  the  legislature  repealing  a  statute  of  limitation,  with 
respect  to  all  actions  pending  at  the  time  of  the  repeal, 
-and  which  were  barred  by  the  statute,  was  a  retrospec- 
tive law  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  and  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  and  hence  wholly 
inoperative.  In  another  case,(a)  a  statute,  purporting  to 
grant  a  new  trial  in  a  civil  cause,  after  a  final  judgment 
had  been  rendered,  was  held  to  be  a  retrospective  law, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  in  the  bill  of  rights. 

§  371.  In  the  case  of  the  Sodetj/j  ^c.  v.  Wheeler  et 

(a)  Mrm/i  v.  Sherbrunej  1  N.  H.  R.  199. 
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€d.,(a)  an  act  of  the  l^islature  of  New  Hampsfaire,  of 
1805,  was  held  retrospective  and  uoconstitutioDal,  which 
provided,  ''That  when  any  action  shall  he  brought 
against  any  person  for  the  recovery  of  any  lands  or  tene* 
ments  which  such  person  holds  by  virtue  of  a  si]q)po8ed 
legal  title,  under  a  bona  Jide  purchase,  and  which  the 
occupant,  or  the  person  under  whom  he  claims,  has  been 
in  the  actual  possession  and  improvement  of,  for  more 
than  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  action 
the  jury  who  try  the  action,  if  they  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  shall  inquire,  and  by  their  verdict  ascertain,  the 
increased  value  of  the  premises  by  virtue  of  the  buildings 
and  improvements  made  by  such  person  or  persons,  or 
those  under  whom  he  or  they  claim,  and  no  writ  of  seisin 
or  possession  shall  issue  upon  such  judgment,  until  suck 
plaintiff  shall  have  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of 
said  court,  for  the  use  of  the  defendant,  or  person  or  per- 
sons justly  entitled  thereto,  such  sum  as  said  jury  shaft 
assess  as  aforesaid,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk 
within  one  year  after  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury^ 
otherwise  no  writ  of  possession  shall  issue." 

§  372.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  after  laying  down  the  rule 
that  "  every  statute  which  takes  away  or  impairs  vested 
rights  acquired  under  existing  laws,  or  creates  a  new  ob- 
ligation, imposes  a  new  duty,  or  attaches  a  new  disa* 
bility,  in  respect  to  transactions  or  considerations  already  * 
past,  must  be  deemed  retrospective,"  placed  his  decision 
in  the  case  last  cited  on  the  ground,  that  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  the  demandants  had  a  clear  vested  right 
and  title  in  the  demanded  premises  in  fee,  absolute  and 
unconditional ;  and  although  the  seisin  was  in  another, 
yet  the  existing  laws  afforded  a  complete  remedy  to 
perfect  that  title  by  an  union  juris  et  seisine^  under  judi- 


(a)  9  GkdlMOD  R.  106. 
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cial  process.  They  were  also  entitled,  both  at  law  and 
equity,  not  only  to  the  land,  but  to  all  the  improvements 
thereon  which  were  annexed  to  the  freehold,  by  whom- 
soever made,  under  that  vested  right  and  title.  The 
law  imputed  no  laches  to  them  for  not  pursuing  their 
l^al  remedy  to  recover  seisin,  for  the  time  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  had  not  run  against  them ;  and  it  imposed 
DO-  obligation  to  pay  for  any  amelioration  of  the  soil,  or 
any  erections  which  had  been  made  by  any  person 
claiming  on  adverse  possession  or  seisin.  Thus  the  act 
found  them,  and  it  took  effect  immediately.  That  the 
action  was  brought  in  1807,  and  if  the  tenants  claimed 
that  the  act  applied  to  this  action,  it  must  be  upon  the 
ground  that  the  six  years'  possession  under  a  supposed 
legal  title,  was  to  be  calculated  backwards  from  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  although  that  time 
should  not  have  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  act.  In 
this  view,  the  arguments  to  support  its  constitutionality 
must  be  the  same  as  though  the  action  were  commenced 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  might  be 
admitted  that  if  this  were  a  statute  of  limitations,  bar* 
ring  real  actions  within  a  reasonable  time,  under  the 
exercise  of  legislative  discretion,  its  constitutionality 
could  not  be  doubted.  And  if  the  state  had  declared, 
that  if  the  party  should  for  six  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  or  for  six  years  after  any  ouster  or  disseisin  infur 
turoy  neglect  to  pursue  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his 
right,  then  that  the  remedy  should  only  be  had  upon  the 
terms  of  the  act,  it  might  perhaps  have  fallen  under  the 
same  consideration ;  for  it  would  in  effect  be  only  a  ri- 
gorous statute  of  limitations.  But  if  the  legislature 
were  to  pass  an  act  of  limitations,  by  which  all  actions 
upon  past  disseisins  were  to  be  bound,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  time  for  the  commencement  thereof  in  fu- 
turOy  it  would  be  difficult  to  support  its  constitutionality, 
for  it  would  be  completely  retrospective  in  its  operation 
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on  vested  right8.(a)  But  the  statute  then  under  con- 
sideration, could  not  be  regarded  as  a  statute  merely 
regulating  the  remedy,  and  prescribing  the  mode  and 
time  of  proceeding.  It  conferred  an  absolute  right  to 
compensation  on  one  side,  and  a  corresponding  liability 
on  the  other,  if  the  party  would  enforce  his  previously 
vested  title  to  the  lands.  And  unless  he  should  comply 
within  a  given  time,  his  title,  or  what  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing,  his  remedy,  was  completely  extinguished.  It  waa 
not  therefore  in  form,  or  in  substance,  a  modification  of 
the  remedy,  but  a  direct  extinguishment  of  a  vested  right 
in  all  the  improvements  and  erections  on  the  land,  which 
were  annexed  to  the  freehold.  It  directly  impaired  the 
value  of  the  vested  right  of  the  party  in  the  land  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  impaired  the  remedy,  and  subjected  the 
party  to  burthens  which  might  render  the  right  not 
worth  pursuing ;  and  that  too,  upon  past  considerations^ 
respecting  which  the  party  had  incurred  no  legal  ob- 
ligation, and  had  imputed  to  him  no  legal  laches.  If 
indeed,  it  ought  to  be  the  very  essence  of  a  new  law  that 
it  is  to  be  a  rule  for  future  cases,  and  that  it  is  against 
natural  justice  to  apply  it  to  past  cases,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  an  act  which  worked  the  effect  which 
had  been  stated,  ought  to  be  deemed  a  retrospective 
law,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  it  was  a  law  for  the  decision  of  a  civil 
cause,  which  affected  past  cases,  and  had  a  retroactive 
operation. 

§  373.  The  bill  of  rights  of  Tennessee  declares,  "  That 
no  retrospective  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  shall  be  made."  It  has  been  held  in  that  state, 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which  authorized  an  indi- 


(a)  See  also,  Can  r.  Nagger,  8  Mass.  R.  433.     The  Proprietors  of  Ken- 
nebeck  Purchase  v.  Lahoree^  2  Greenl.  R.  393. 
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vidual  to  prosecute  a  suit  pending  in  the  name  of  two 
other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  deceased,  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration  upon  the  estate  of 
the  deceased,  was  within  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion.(a)  It  was  determined  in  that  case,  that  any  act  of 
the  legislature  which  was  retrospective  in  its  operations, 
which  took  away  from  some  vested  rights,  and  gave 
them  to  odiers,  that  changed  the  nature  of  obligations,  - 
and  dispensed  with  liabilities  that  all  others  would  be 
Bnder  in  a  similar  situation,  or  that  was  partial  in  its 
operation,  giving  one  individual  privileges  that  were  not 
extended  to  others,  contrary  to  the  general  law,  was  un- 
eonstitxitional.  The  court  said,  "  The  law  as  it  exists  at- 
the  time  of  the  death  of  a. member  of  society  fixes  the 
rights  •  of  the  parties  [  these  rights  should  be  uniform ; 
laches  or  accidenj;  may  be  the  cause  of  a  loss  of  a  right 
which  one  more  vigilant  might  save.  This  did  not  arise 
from  the  defect  of  law,  but  it  may  arise  from  the  neglect 
or  misfortune  of  one  claiming  the  benefit  of  it.  It  should 
be  the  business  of  the  judge  to  see  that  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice be  held  with  an  even  hand.  An  interference  with' 
the  uniform  administration  of  justice,  directing  that  ad- 
ministration aside  from  uniformity,  so  as  to  give  to  one 
man  rights  which  must  be  denied  to  another,  would  at 
once  be  subversive  of  the  liberty  and  security  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution.  This  would  be  emphatically  the 
case,  if  any  power  but  the  court  was  permitted  to  direct 
at  pleasure  the  rule  and  measure  of  justice,  in  specified 
cases.  Who  would  be  safe  if  the  legislature  were  per- 
mitted to  dictate  the  decision  of  causes  pending  7  What 
would  be  the  use  of  courts  under  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
They  would  be  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  others ; 


(a)  Officer  t.  Youngs  5  Yerger's  R.  330. 
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and  all  their  powers  and  usefulness  would  be  paralysed; 
They  might  make  records  and  issue  process ;  but  their 
mind  and  independence  would  be  gone ;  and  with  these 
would  also  go  responsibility ;  for  if  the  agent  be  not  free 
to  act,  there  should  not  be  accountability ;  hence  arises 
the  great  necessity  of  courts  looking  to  their  own  consti- 
tutional rights  and  powers,  and  firmly  disregarding  all 
attempts  at  innovation  upon  them.  Admit  the  principle 
that  the  legislature  at  pleasure  can  take  from  or  add 
parties  in  causes  pending,  and  how  can  the  court  look 
forward  to  results'?  The  obligation  of  the  judge,  'that 
he  will  do  equal  law  and  right  to  all  persons ;'  that  he 
will  delay  no  one  of  common  right,  by  reason  of  any 
command  from  any  person  or  persons  in  authority,  or  for 
other  cause  whatever ;  but  that  he  will  faitiifully,  truly 
and  justly  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  individuals 
and  the  public ;  are  the  great  and  mighty  barriers  to  all 
encroachment  upon  that  administration  of  justice,  which 
puts  citizen  upon  an  equal  footing  with  citizen.  Who 
on  the  death  of  Elrod  became  instantly  interested-  in  the 
subject  matter  litigated  in  this  suit  1  The  widow,  the 
heirs,  and  creditors  of  the  deceased,  had  a  direct  interest ; 
an  interest  which  a  law  uniform  in  its  operation,  fixed 
and  established.  To  settle  the  interests  of  all,  needed 
no  legislation.  The  way  was  plain,  and  it  was  for  the 
court  to  see  that  it  was  properly  pursued.  What  is  the 
attempt  made  7  To  disregard  the  rules  which  were  ge-' 
neral ;  make  an  excepted  case  of  the  present ;  substitute  w 
person  not  known  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  permit  him' 
without  responsibility  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Peter  Elrod, 
and  prosecute  the  suit.  It  is  asked,  what  section  of  the 
constitution  has  been  violated  by  the  act  in  question  ? 
It  is  answer  enough  to  say,  that  the  act  takes  away  from 
some  their  vested  rights,  and  gives  them  to  others ; 
changes  the  nature  of  obligations,  and  dispenses  with 
the  liabilities  which  all  others  in  similar  situations  would 
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lie  under.  There  is  do  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed, 
that  does  not  present  a  strange  anomaly,  alike  conflict- 
ing with  the  sworn  duty  of  the  judge,  the  vested  rights 
of  persons,  and  the  constitution.  What  is  the  difference 
between  such  a  course,  and  appointing  a  judge  over  the 
head  of  the  legitimate  and  constitutional  one,  to  decide 
the  cause  ?  None  can  be  perceived  in  principle ;  though, 
in  fact,  the  consequences,  in  the  case  before  us,  may  be 
most  injurious  and  fatal  to  rights." 

§  374.  In  WaUy^s  Hevrs  v.  Kennedy{a)  it  was  made  a 
question,  whether  an  act  which  declared  that  certain 
suits  should  be  barred  if  it  was  proved  that  it  was  pror 
secuted  in  trust  for  another,  was  within  this  constitu- 
tional restriction  respecting  retrospective  laws.  The 
court,  however,  did  not  distinctly  pass  upon  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  act  was  effected  by  that  part  of  this 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  declared, ''  that  no  re- 
trospective laws  shall  be  passed."  It  however  declared, 
that  it  did  not  omit  to  pass  upon  it  from  any  delicacy  or 
serious  doubt  entertained  in  that  particular  instance,  but 
from  the  paramount  importance  of  the  question  arising 
upon  statutes  infringing  upon  the  constitution  more 
clearly  than  did  the  act  then  under  consideration.  It  re- 
marked, in  substance,  that  the  act  of  1827  proposed  to  le- 
gislate out  of  court  actions  of  ejectment,  lawfully  brought 
before  its  passage,  by  letting  in  parol  proof  of  an  out- 
standing trust  created  by  contract  long  before  the  act  was 
passed ;  which  contract,  for  any  thing  appearing  to  the 
contrary  on  this  record,  was  lawful  when  made,  and  for 
the  first  time  declared  otherwise  by  this  act ;  the  letting 
in,  and  in  the  grade  of  evidence,  unheard  of  proof  in  the 
pending  action  of  ejectment,  and  declaring  the  effect  of 
tliat  proof  was,  to  its  mind,  very  dangerous  legislation, 


(a)  2  Yerger*s  R.  555. 
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and  it  felt  it  a  duty  not  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed  this 
point,  for  fear  inferences  might  be  drawn  that  it  thought 
the  act  consistent  with  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
prohibiting  retrospective  laws  and  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  Its  impression  was  directly  the 
other  way.  In  the  case  of  FiMher^s  Negroes  v.  DobbSy(d) 
it  was  held,  that  the  statute  of  Tennessee  of  1829,  which 
authorized  a  bill  to  be  fded  by  slaves,  by  their  next 
friend,  to  emancipate  them,  although  it  applied  to  cases 
that  arose  before  its  passage,  was  not  a  retrospective 
law  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

§  375.  In  Vermont,  although  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional prohibition  in  the  state  constitution,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  enactment  of  retrospective  laws  was  not 
\)^ithin  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature.  In 
Ward  v«  Bamard,(b}  an  act  of  the  legislature  releasing 
a  debtor,  imprisoned  on  execution  at  the  suit  of  a  party, 
from  his  imprisonment,  and  freeing  his  body  from  arrest 
for  a  given  time,  was  held  null  and  void.  One  ground 
of  this  decision  was,  that  the  section  of  the  constitution 
which  declared  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  and  which 
gave  to  it  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of 
a  free  and  sovereign  state,  did  not  confer  this  power,  as 
no  legislature,  as  such,  had  any  other  than  the  power  of 
making  laws :  by  the  section  in  the  constitution  granting 
powers  to  it,  no  other  than  a  law  making  power  was 
conferred.  That  the  act  in  question  was  not  a  law,  for 
a  law  was  a  prescribed  rule  of  civil  conduct.  Such  was 
a  correct  and  the  universally  approved  definition  of  mu- 
nicipal law.  So  far  as  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  re- 
trospective, or  ex  post  facto,  it  was  not  a  prescribed  rule 


(a)  6  Yerger'8  R.  19.  (3)  1  Aiken's  R.  121. 
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of  conduct.  This  act  was  retrospective,  as  it  related  to 
past  events,  and  retroactively  affected  a  vested  right  of 
the  creditor,  who  had  elected  to  take  satisfaction  of  his 
debtor  in  that  particular  manner.  The  same  principle 
was  adopted  in  subsequent  cases  in  the  same  court.(a) 

§  376.  In  Ijynum  v.  Mower ^  the  court  said,  that  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Barnard,  did  not  pro- 
eeed  upon  the  ground  that  the  bond  was  a  contract, 
within  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  the  state  legislatures  from  passing 
acts  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  act  was  an  enactment  in  a  particular 
case,  affecting  private  rights,  was  retrospective  in  its 
operation,  and  on  general  principles  of  law  void.  That 
the  decision  was  in  conformity  with  opinions  expressed 
by  several  successive  councils  of  censors,  composed  of 
men  of  the  first  respectability  for  intelligence,  having 
great  experience  in  legislation,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  government.  The  question 
had  been  several  times  argued,  was  maturely  considered, 
and  the  court  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  was 
pronounced.  Subsequent  refiection  had  not  shaken 
their  confidence  in  the  soundness  and  correctness  of  the 
decision,  nor  did  they  think  it  at  all  impugned  by  the 
determination  in  the  case  of  Ma8<m  v.  HaUe,{b)  as  that 
case  was  distinguishable  in  several  very  essential  and 
important  particulars,  and  might  well  be  considered  as 
resting  on  different  principles. 

§  377.  Although  the  court  in  the  case  last  cited,  seem 
to  think  that  its  dedsion  did  not  conflict  with  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  the  case  cited  by  it  from  12  Wheat. 
Rep.  370,  and  that  the  case  it  decided  was  distinguisha- 


(a)  LymaiCs  Admr.  v.  Mower  el  al.,  2  Vt.  R.  517.    Kendall  r.  Dodge 
4*  Waterman^  3  id.  360. 

(b)  13  Wheat.  R.  370. 
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ble  from  the  case  of  Mason  y.  jffaile,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  such  distinc- 
tion as  would  warrant  the  inference,  that  the  two  cases 
could  be  reconciled,  or  be  regarded  as  harmonizing  with 
each  other,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  retrospect  or  retroaction 
is  concerned.  The  latter  case,  it  is  true,  was  that  of  a 
general  law  applicable  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  state, 
extended  by  a  special  law  to  a  particular  individual. 
Tiie  former  was  a  special  law  enacted  for  a  given 
case,  and  was  confined  in  its  operation  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual: in  this  respect  they  were  diiSerent  That  is, 
upon  the  question  whether  laws  should  be  special  or 
general,  the  two  cases  present  cases  somewhat  diiferent 
in  their  character ;  and  perhaps  in  this  respect,  the  two 
cases  rest  upon  somewhat  different  principles,  but  not 
so  far  as  tlie  question  of  retrospect  is  concerned.  The 
case  of  Mason  v.  Bdile  decided,  that  a  discharge  under 
a.  general  insolvent  act  of  a  state  did  discharge  a  prisoner 
committed  to  prison  for  debt  antecedent  to  the  passage 
of  the  resolve,  which  extended  to  the  defendant  the 
benefits  of  an  old  statute  providing  for  a  dischai^  from 
debts,  and  imprisonment  for  debt  The  ground  upon 
which  the  decision  was  placed,  was  that  imprisonment 
for  debt  was  merely  remedial,  and  did  not  partake  of 
tlie  nature  of  a  vested  right.  It  was  no  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  hence  did  not  come  within  the  rule  that  sta- 
tutes should  not  have  a  retroactive  operation  so  as  to 
affect  vested  rights.  That  if  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
punishment  for  not  performing  the  contract,  or  might  be 
allowed  as  a  means  for  inducing  the  party  to  perform  it, 
the  state  might  refuse  to  inflict  the  punishment,  or  might 
withhold  it  altogether,  and  leave  the  contract  still  in 
force.  We  apprehend  that  the  difficulty  in  sustaining 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  JVai'd  v.  Barnard  is,  that  in 
that  case,  although  the  court  grasped  a  principle  which 
is  a  sound  one,  that  the  legislature  cannot  constitution- 
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ally  pass  laws  which  are  retrospective  and  having  a  re- 
troactive effect  upon  vested  rights,  it  confounded  the 
marked  distinction  which  exists  between  matters  which 
are  purely  remedial,  and  which  are  not  deemed  vested 
rights,  and  which  may  be  retroactively  affected  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  and  matters  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
remedy  merely,  but  enter  into  the  substantive  parts  of  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  constituting  an  absolute 
right,  completely  and  unqualifiedly  vested  in  the  party. 
This,  as  we  have  already  had  oecasion  to  show,  is  the 
line  which  bounds  legislative  power,  so  far  as  retrospect- 
ive acts  are  concerned. 

§  378.  It  has  by  some  been  supposed  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  state  legis- 
latures might  pass  retrospective  laws  having  a  retroactive 
effect,  divesting  vested  rights.  In  the  case  of  SaUerlee 
Y.  MaUhew8(m^{a)  Mr*  Justice  Washington  did  declare 
that  there  was  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  applied  to  a  state  law  of  this  description ; 
and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  decision  of  any  of  the 
United  States  courts,  which  had  condemned  a  law  on 
this  ground,  provided  its  effect  be  not  to  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract.  In  Watson  v.  Mercer  j{h)  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story  said,  '^  It  was  clear  that  this  court  has  no 
right  to  pronounce  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  void,  as 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  it  divests  antecedent  vested  rights  of 
property.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  prohibit  the  states  from  passing  retrospective  laws 
generally."  The  same  doctrine  is  reiterated  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  in  the  case  of  Charles  River  Bridge  v. 
Warren  Bridge  et  ai.{c) 


(a)  3  Pet.  R.  413.  (c)  11  id.  539. 

{b)  Sid.  110. 
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§  379*  These  cases,  however,  only  decide  that  there 
is  no  inhibitioQ  against  such  laws  contained  in  the  con-> 
stitution  of  the  United  States ;  they  by  no  means  sanc- 
tion the  doctrine  that  such  kind  of  laws  are  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  legislative  authority.  In  neither  of 
those  cases  did  the  act  under  consideration  divest  any 
vested  right,  and  all  that  the  court  said  upon  the  subject 
of  retrospective  laws  divesting  vested  rights,  was  obiter 
dicta.  In  the  case  cited  from  2  Peter's  R.,  the  uct  simply 
changed  a  rule  of  evidence  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  so  that  a  tenant  might  in  an  action  dispute  the 
title  of  his  landlord,  which  under  the  common  law  he 
could  not  do ;  and  even  that  act  was  confined  to  cases 
which  had  not  passed  into  judgment,  so  as  to  become  a 
vested  right  under  a  judgment. (a)  The  case  of  Wat-^ 
son  V.  Mercer^  was  an  act  which  cured  a  defective  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  deed,  and  the  decision  was  placed 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  did  not  affect  or  touch  any 
title  acquired  under  any  patent  or  deed.  It  assumed  the 
title  good,  and  made  the  deed  effectual  to  secure  the 
right  which  vested,  or  was  intended  to  be  vested  under 
the  deed :  in  other  words,  gave  effect  to  vested  rights. 
The  case  of  The  Charles  River  Bridge  y.  The  Warren 
Bridge  above  cited,  does  not  necessarily  determine  that 
the  legislature  may  legitimately  pa^s  retrospective  laws 
having  a  retroactive  effect,  and  thereby  divest  vested 
rights.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  held  that 
state  laws  might  be  retrospective  in  their  chan^cter,  and 
might  divest  vested  rights  without  conflicting  with  thq 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  impaired  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  This  proposition,  restricted  as 
it  is  in  that  decision,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  that  in- 


(a)  See  also,  13  Sergt.  &  Rawle,  133  ;  16  ibid.  169.    Dtlancy  t.  TUgh- 
man^  6  Gill.  &  Johns.  461.     WUkeM<m  t.  Leland^  3  Pet.  R.  697. 
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strument  does  not  contain  any  inhibition  against  state 
legislatures  passing  retrospective  laws,  having  a  retro- 
active effect  upon  mere  civil  rights.  By  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  this  case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  the  court  to  lay  down  that  proposition  qualified 
as  it  was ;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  retrospective  laws  di- 
vesting vested  rights,  it  is  also  obiier  dicta;  for  that 
question  did  not  arise  out  of  the  facts  in  that  case.  The 
facts  in  that  case  were,  that  a  charter  had  been  granted 
to  a  bridge  company  with  authority  to  receive  tolls  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Befoi'e  the  expiration  of  that 
charter,  the  legislature  incorporated  another  company 
with  authority  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the  same  river,  in 
such  proximity  to  the  bridge  of  the  former  company  as 
seriously  to  affect  its  tolls.  The  validity  of  the  last  act 
came  in  queistion  in  this  cause.  The  court  held,  that 
the  charter  of  the  first  company  did  not  create  a  contract 
with  it,  that  no  other  bridge  company  should  be  incorpo- 
rated* It  will  be  perceived,  if  this  was  so,  they  had  no 
vested  right  to  all  the  tolls  paid  by  persons  crossing  this 
river.  The  only  right  in  this  respect  which  vested  in 
it,  was  a  vested  right  in  all  such  tolls  as  should  accrue 
from  persons  who  actually  crossed  its  bridge.  The  lat- 
ter act,  therefore,  did  not  in  this  respect  affect  any  right 
vested  in  the  first  company  under  its  charter.  Hence, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  court  to  decide,  that  a  retro- 
spective law  might  be  passed  having  a  retroactive  effect, 
so  as  to  divest  vested  rights.  The  decision  was  put 
upon  the  ground  in  fact,  that  the  act  did  not  divest  any 
vested  right  which  had  been  secured  to  the  company  by 
its  charter,  or  which  had  become  vested  in  it.  This 
case,  as  well  as  the  two  other  cases  above  cited,  on  the 
one  hand,  distinctly  recognize  the  sanctity  of  rights 
vested  under  any  compact ;  and  on  the  other,  they  do 
not  sanction  the  doctrine,  nor  do  they  sustain  the  posi- 
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tion  that  a  state  legislature,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
its  authority^  may  by  retrospective  l^slation,  divest 
vested  rights.  They  only  declare  that  they  may  do  so 
for  aught  that  is  contained  in  the  federal  constitution. 

§  380.  The  doctrine  of  these  cases  does  not  conflict  with 
the  views  we  have  taken  in  a  preceding  chapter,  when 
considering  laws  of  this  character.  We  omitted  then  to 
refer  to  them  as  they  came  more  properly  under  consid- 
eration as  a  constitutional  question.  It  has  been  held, 
that  statutes,  the  object  of  which  are  to  cure  all  defec- 
tive acknowledgments,  in  a  certain  class  of  deeds,  and 
give  them  the  same  efficacy  as  if  they  had  been  originally 
in  proper  form,  are  valid  acts  of  legislation.(a)  But 
such  statutes  do  not  apply  to  cases  which  have  actually 
passed  into  judgment,  under  which  rights  have  become 
absolutely  vested .(6)  Other  confirmatory  acts  have  been 
sustained  in  other  states,  although  not  decided  strictly 
under  any  express  constitutional  inhibition  against  re- 
trospective'laws.  The  judges  of  the  court  in  Connecti- 
cut have  repeatedly,  in  sustaining  such  acts,  said  that 
retrospective  laws,  impairing  vested  rights,  if  not  clearly 
unjust  were  entitled  to  obedience,  and  to  disregard  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  be  inequitable,  oppressive, 
and  in  violation  of  the  social  compact,  is  not  within  the 
confines  of  judicial  authority. (c)  In  two  of  the  cases 
cited,  the  acts  were  acts  confirming  certain  acts  defec- 
tively executed,  or  declaring  that  certain  acts  should  not 
be  deemed  void  which  otherwise  would  have  been  so. 
And  in  the  first  case,  the  act  under  consideration  made 


(a)  Tati  T.  StooUzfoos,  16  S.  &  R.  35.  McMaster  r,  Thg  CammanweaUk^ 
3  Watts'  R.  294.     Walter  t.  Bacon,  8  Mbbb.  R.  473. 

(b)  Bameit  t.  Bamett,  15  S.  &  R.  73. 

(c)  Goshen  t.  Slonington,  4  Conn.  R.  309.  Mather  t.  Chapman  et  al,,  6 
Conn.  R.  54.  Beach  t.  Walker,  6  Conn.  R.  197.  Booth  t.  Booths  7  Conn. 
R.  365.    Norton  r,  Pettibone,  7  Conn.  R.  319. 
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valid  an  informal  marriage,  Iq  that  case,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Hosmer,  Ch.  J.,  dissented.  The  decisions 
in  Connecticut  are  based  on  the  reason,  that  every  act 
of  the  legislature  implies  an  opinion,  that  the  legislative 
body  had  a  right  to  enact  it,  and  that  the  judiciary  would 
discover  sufficient  promptitude,  if  it  determine  a  law  to 
be  invalid,  that  operates  by  retrospection  unjustly  on 
persons  or  property,  That  this  principle  steers  a  cor* 
rect  medium,  admitting  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature 
to  do  justice,  by  an  act  unquestioned  by  the  court  of 
law,  while  it  equally  repels  the  supposed  uncontrollable 
omnipotence  of  the  same  body,  to  require  the  observance 
of  an  unjust  law,  in  subversion  of  fundamental  rights, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  social  compact.  They  concede 
that  this  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  But  hold, 
that  unless  the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  this  rule  be  em- 
braced, this  extreme  would  be  resorted  to,  that  every 
retrospective  law,  however  just  or  wise,  ajflfecting  the 
property  of  an  individual,  must  be  considered  as  of  no 
validity,  and  thus,  in  cases  the  most  equitable  and  salu** 
tary,  the  judiciary  must  deny  the  legislature  the  right  to 
pass  a  law,  oppressive  to  no  one,  and  promotive  of  entire 
justice.  In  the  case  in  which  these  views  were  ex- 
j^ssed  by  Hosmer,  Gh«  J.,  Mr.  Justice  Lanman  con* 
curred,  Mr.  Justice  Peters  dissented,  and  Justices  Brai- 
nard  and  Dagget  expressed  no  opinion.  The  act  in 
question  in  this  case  was  a  confirmatory  one,  providing 
that  no  levy  of  an  execution  on  real  estate  previously 
made  should  be  deemed  void,  because  the  officer  em- 
braced in  his  return  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  levy,  other 
and  greater  fees  than  were  by  law  allowed.  These  acts, 
it  is  true,  some  of  them  operated  upon  and  affected,  to 
some  extent  retrospectively,  vested  rights,  yet  none  of 
them,  so  far  as  operative  as  confirmatory,  merely,  di*- 
vested  any  vested  right,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
They  Ic^lized  past  acts  defectively  done.    They  were 
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confirmatory  of  acts  of  a  remedial  nature,  and  legalized 
things  pertaining  to  remedial  proceedings,  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  rights,  to  some  extent  authorized 
and  sanctioned  by  law.     Were  declarative  that  an  act  by 
which  vested  rights  bad  been  divested,  should  not  be  ren- 
dered nugatory,  because,  by  accident,  mistake,  or  other- 
wise, there  had  been  an  excess  or  defect  of  authority,  in  a 
matter  connected  with  an  act,  per  se,  legal  to  some  extent, 
unless  tainted  by  an  illegal  act  or  defect  growing  out  of 
extraneous  matters.    That  such  defect  or  excess  should 
not  vitiate  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  those  that  were 
otherwise  authorized  as  well  as  those  not.   They  merely 
sanction  the  doctrine  that  a  past  error  shall  not  be  unalter- 
ably and  irretrievably  fixed,  beyond  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion, in  cases  where  it  may  be  remedied  without  injustice, 
or  inequitable  oppression,  and  without  any  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  compact.  An  act 
producing  neither  of  these  effects,  and  at  the  same  time 
promotive  of  justice  and  equity,  and  restricted  vdthin 
the  limits  which  in  these  cases  has  been  prescri)[>ed,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  act  taking  from  one  a  vested 
right,  and  vesting  that  right  in  another,  or  in  other  words, 
to  operate,  per  se,  by  retrospection,  so  as  to  divest  ante- 
cedently acquired  interests.    In  the  case  last  cited,  the 
law  which  was  altered  by  the  act,  authorized  the  di- 
vesting of  an  estate  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  and  to 
that  extent  authority  to  divest  existed  by  the  former  law 
and  under  which  the  proceedings  were  had,  though  not 
strictly  conformable  to  its  literal  import.    The  confirma- 
tory act  declared  in  effect,  that  an  estate  divested  under 
an  authority  of  law  pro  tanto  legal,  should  not  be  de- 
feated or  vitiated  on  account  of  an  excess  in  the  exercise 
of  an  authority  expressly  given  to  a  certain  extent.  Such 
acts  of  legislation  may  perhaps  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  fall  more  properly  under  the  denomination  of 
purely  remedial  acts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  uni- 
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formly  been  sanctioned  by  the  civil  and  common  law, 
although  retrospective  in  their  character, 

§  381.  The  learned  and  now  lamented  Chancellor 
Kent,  who  has  shed  so  much  light  upon  American  juris- 
prudence, says :  "  A  retrospective  statute  affecting  and 
changing  vested  rights,  is  very  generally  conceded,  in  this 
country,  as  founded  on  unconstitutional  principles,  and 
consequently  inoperative  and  void."  He  cites  in  support 
of  this  doctrine  numerous  authorities,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  considered  by  us, (a)  and  then  adds: 
"  But  this  doctrine  is  not  understood  to  apply  to  re* 
medial  statutes,  which  may  be  of  a  retrospective  nature, 
provided  they  do  not  impair  contracts,  or  disturb  abso- 
lute vested  rights,  and  only  go  to  confirm  rights  already 
existing,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  remedy  by  curing  de- 
fects, and  adding  to  the  means  of  enforcing  existing  obli- 
gations.(6)  Such  statutes  have  been  held  valid,  when 
clearly  just  and  reasonable,  and  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare,  even  though  they  might  operate  in  a  degree  upon 
existing  rights,  as  a  statute  to  confirm  former  marriages 
defectively  celebrated,  or  a  sale  of  lands  defectively 
made  or  acknowledged.  The  legal  rights  affected  in 
those  cases  by  the  statute,  were  deemed  to  have  been 


(a)  See  Tennessee  Bill  of  Rights,  art.  SO.  New  Hampshire  Bill  of 
Rights,  art.  33.  Osborne  ▼.  Hugert  I  Bay,  179.  Ogden  v.  BlackUdge^  S 
Craoch,  272.  Bedford  v.  Shillinfff  4  Sergt.  &  Rawle,  401.  Dancan,  J., 
in  Eakin  r.  Raub,  12  ibid.  363-372.  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
T.  Wheeler,  2  Galiison  R.  105.  Washington,  J.,  in  Society  for  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  ?.  New  Harnn^  8  Wheat.  R.  403.  Merrill  y.  Sherbrune,  1 
N.  H.  R.  199.  Ward  v.  Barnard,  I  A.ik.  R.  121.  Brunswick  r.  Litchfield^ 
2  Greenl.  R.  28.  Proprietors  Kennebeck  Purchase  t.  Laboree,  2  ibid.  275. 
Story,  J.,  in  WUkeson  v.  Leland,  2  Pet.  R.  657,  658.  Letois  ▼.  Bracken- 
bridge,  1  Blaokf.  Ind.  R.  220. 

(b)  Duncan,  J.,  in  Underwood  y.  Lilly,  10  Sergt.  &  Rawle,  101.  Tate 
y.  Stooltzfoos,  16  ibid.  35.  Bleakney  r.  F.  4*  M.  Bank,  17  ibid.  64.  Foster 
y.  Essex  Bank,  16  Mass.  R.  245.  Lock  y.  Dane,  9  id.  360.  Townsend  y. 
Townsend,  1  Peck.  Tenn.  R.  16  ;  17  ibid.  866. 
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vested  subject  to  the  equity  existing  against  them,  aod 
which  the  statute  recognized  and  enforced.  But  the 
cases  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  circumstances  on 
which  they  repose,  without  putting  in  jeopardy  the  en- 
ergy and  safety  of  the  general  principle."(a) 

§  382.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  such  acts  lie 
close  upon  the  line  which  divides  legitimate  from  ille- 
gitimate acts  of  legislation.  To  draw  that  line  with  nice 
precision,  and  run  it  with  technical  accuracy,  is  a  matter 
of  much  intrinsic  difficulty,  and  requires  great  discrimi- 
native, powers  and  intellectual  discernment.  It  has,  in- 
deed, taxed  the  intellect  of  many  of  the  ablest  minds 
which  have  adorned  and  illuminated  by  their  genius  and 
legal  acumen,  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation  illustrious  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  legislation,  under  a 
written  and  well  defined  fundamental  law,  as  the  basis 
of  the  civil  compact  of  an  independent  and  free  people. 
It  ever  has  been,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  a  difficult 
and  vexed  question,  presenting  itself  in  many  varied 
aspects ;  and  as  hitherto,  it  probably  ever  will  be  the 
subject  of  much  conflict  and  contrariety  of  opinion 
among  the  ablest,  the  purest,  as  well  as  the  most  dis- 
criminating minds  which  shall  hereafter  sit  in  places  of 
judgment,  clothed  with  the  judicial  power  of  the  confed- 
erated American  States,  or  with  that  of  each  distinct 
and  separate  member  of  our  augmented  and  constantly 
augmenting  confederacy. 

§  383.  The  next  restriction  upon  legislative  power 
which  we  shall  consider,  is  that  affecting  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  seventh  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declares,  that  ''In  suits  at 
common  law  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 


{a)  I  Kent's  Com.  455. 
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served."  We  have  already  seen  that  this  restrictioQ 
does  not  apply  to  the  state  governments,  but  restricts 
only  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  federal  courts.(a)  The  same  rule  also 
obtains  in  reference  to  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  fede* 
ral  constitution,  which  in  criminal  cases  secures  to  the 
accused  a  trial  by  jury. (6) 

§  384.  The  4rial  by  jury  is  justly  dear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  has  always  been  an  object  of  deep  inte- 
rest and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment  upon  it  has 
been  watched  with  great  jealousy.  The  right  to  such 
a  trial  is,  it  is  believed,  incorporated  into,  and  secured  in 
every  state  constitution  in  the  Union.  One  of  the 
strongest  objections  originally  taken  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  was  the  want  of  an  express 
provision  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  As  soon  as  the  constitution  was  adopted,  this 
right  was  secured  by  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution proposed  by  congress ;  and  which  received  an 
assent  of  the  people  so  general  as  to  establish  its  impor- 
tance as  a  fundamental  guaranty  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  At  this  time  there  were  no  states  in 
the  Union,  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  es- 
sentially that  of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  meaning, 
and  probably  no  states  were  contemplated  in  which  it 
would  not  exist. 

§  385.  A  question  has  frequently  arisen  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  comnum  law"  used  in  this  clause. 
In  Parsons  v.  Bedfordj(c)  it  was  held,  the  phrase  ^'  com- 
mon law,"  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  equity,  and  admiralty,  and  maritime  juris- 


(a)  UmngBion  ▼.  Mayor^  4t;.,  of  New  York,  8  Wend.  R.  100.     Colt  r. 
EveSf  13  Conn.  R.  343. 

(b)  Murphy  v.  The  People^  3  Cow.  R.  815.    Jackson  v.  Wood,  3  Cow. 
R.  819. 

(c)  3  Peters'  R.  433. 
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pradence.  The  constitution  had  declared  in  the  third 
article,  "  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  their  authority,"  &c.,  and  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty,  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  civil  causes,  in  courts  of  equity  and  ad- 
miralty, juries  do  not  intervene,  and  -that  courts  of 
equity  use  the  trial  by  jury  only  in  extraordinary 
cases  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  court.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  that  the  amendment  requires  that 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  should  be  preserved  in 
suits  at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  was,  that 
this  distinction  was  present  to  the  miiids  of  the  framers 
of  the  amendment.  By  common  law,  they  meant  what 
the  constitution  denominated,  in  the  third  article,  "  law;" 
not  merely  suits  which  the  common  law  recognised 
among  its  old  and  settied  proceedings,  but  suits  in  which 
legal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  where  equitable  rights  alone 
were  regarded,  and  equitable  remedies  were  adminis* 
tered ;  or  where,  as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public 
law  and  of  maritime  law  and  equity,  was  often  found  in 
the  same  suit.  Probably  there  were  few  if  any  states  in 
the  Union,  in  which  some  new  legal  remedies,  differing 
from  the  old  common  law  forms,  were  not  in  use,  but  in 
which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened,  and  the 
general  regulations  in  other  respects  were  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of 
partition,  and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might 
be  dted  as  examples  variously  adopted  and  modified. 
In  a  just  sense,  the  amendment  then  might  be  well  con- 
strued to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not  of  equity  and 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  might  be  the  peculiar 
form  which  they  might  assume  to  settie  legal  rights.  And 
congress  seems  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  this  ex- 
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position  in  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  (which  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  proposal  of  this  amendment,) 
for  in  the  ninth  section  it  is  provided,  that  "  the  trial  of 
issues  in  fact  in  the  diarid  courts  in  all  cases,  except 
civil  causes  of  admindty  and  fIttiriHme  jtmsdietion^  shall 
be  by  jury."  And  in  tlie  twelfth  section  it  is  provided, 
that  ^'  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  drcuit  courts^  shall, 
in  all  suits,  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admiraity 
and  maritime  jurisfHctwn^  be  by  jury ;"  and  again  in  the 
thirteenth  section  it  is  provided,  that  '^  the  trial  of  issues 
in  fact  in  the  supreme  dourt  in  all  ixetvorvs  at  Icuv^  against 
dtizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  by  jury."  If  a 
suit  be  instituted  in  the  federal  court,  in  an  action  at 
common  law,  those  courts  in  their  proceedings  will  con- 
form  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  and  trial  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  though  a  different 
mode  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  the  cause  of  action  arises.(a)  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  if  in  an  action  at  common  law  in  a  federal 
court,  a  state  law  provides  for  a  different  mode  of  trial, 
such  provision  will  by  the  federal  courts  be  deemed  re- 
pugnant to  the  clause  in  the  federal  constitution,  now 
under  consideration.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Bartkof  Hamr 
ttton  V.  IhuUey^(b)  it  was  held,  that  the  occupant  claim- 
ant law  of  Ohio,  which  declared  that  an  occupying 
claimant  should  not  be  evicted  or  turned  out  of  posses- 
sion until  he  should  be  paid  for  his  improvements,  anci 
directed  the  court,  in  a  suit  at  law,  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  value  the  same,  was  repugnant  to  this  clause 
in  the  federal  constitution.  That  the  compensation  for 
improvements  in  such  suit  must,  whenever  the  action 
was  pending  in  the  federal  court,  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 


(a)  Bank  of  Hamilion  t.  Dudley^  2  Peters^  R.  493.      Parsons  v.  Bedford^ 
3  Pefteis'  R.  433. 

(b)  2  Peten'  R.  408. 
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§  386*  Under  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  it  has 
been  held,  that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  se- 
curing the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  does  not  enlarge 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  so  as  to  extend  it  to  cases 
where,  previous  to  the  Constitution,  that  mode  of  trial 
did  not  belong  to  the  party  as  a  matter  of  right; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  legislature  had  withheld  or 
might  withhold  the  trial  by  jury  before  the  constitution, 
they  might  do  so  after  the  constitution  went  into  opera- 
tion. That  government  never  did,  either  before  or  since 
the  constitution,  extend  or  grant  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  to  every  controversy  between  it,  and  any  of  its 
citizens.  That  to  criminal  and  penal  offences  it  did 
belong,  but  not  to  public  debtors.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  taxes  were  always  recoverable,  not  only  with- 
out jury,  but  even  without  judge,  and  the  assessment  of 
the  ministerial  officer  was  made  to  operate  as  an  execu- 
tion on  the  citizen.(a)  In  Virginia,  where  by  statute 
passed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
court  of  chancery  had  jurisdiction  to  try  a  matter  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury,  that  right  was  not  taken 
away  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.(6)  The  court 
in  the  case  last  cited,  say :  "  The  propriety  of  the  court 
deciding  without  calling  a  jury,  might  have  been  more 
doubtful  if,  at  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  the  mat- 
ter had  been  exclusively  cognizable  at  law,  and  liie  court 
of  chancery  had  taken  jurisdiction  under  a  statute  sub- 
sequently enacted.  A  decision  of  the  facts  by  the  court 
might  then  be  considered  an  innovation  of  the  smcient 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  in  conflict  with  that  provision 
of  the  constitution  which  declares  that  the  ancient  mode 


(a)  Harris  t.  Wood,  6  Munroe's  R.  643.     See  also,  Creighton  t.  Johnson^ 
6  Liu.  R.  341.     Walts  v.  Griffin,  6  id.  347. 

(b)  Watts  ▼.  GHffin,  6  Litt.  347. 
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of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held  sacred,  and  the  right  thereof 
remain  inviolate.  But  the  statutes  to  which  we  have 
referred,  were  all  enacted  long  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  every  power  which  the  court  derived 
from  those  statutes  before  the  adoption  of  the  constttu* 
tion,  may  no  doubt  now  be  exercised  without  violating 
any  constitutional  provision.  The  statute  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  true,  was  enacted  after  the  adoption  of  our 
first  constitution ;  but  that  statute  confers  no  power  on 
the  court  which  it  did  not  possess  uncter  the  statutes  of 
Virginia ;  and  according  to  those  statutes  we  apprehend 
the  court  might  decide  the  case  without  a  jury.  Those 
statutes  contain  no  express  provision  as  to  the  mode  of 
deciding  the  causes,  but  they  contain  a  grant  of  juris- 
diction, and  that  implies  a  grant  of  all  power  necessary 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  matter  in  contest." 

§  387.  In  Kentucky  it  has  been  held,  ''  That  part  of 
the  Kentucky  statute  of  1792,  prohibiting  dealing  with 
slaves,  without  their  owner's  consent,  which  provides 
that  the  owner  may  recover  four  times  the  value  of  the 
article  transferred,  by  the  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  if  it  be  under  five  pounds,  was  unconstitutional, 
as  it  deprived  the  party  of  a  trial  by  jury  ."(a)  So,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  third  section  of  the  statute  of  1799, 
concerning  the  public  arms  of  the  state  of  Kentucky. (6) 
And  so,  also,  of  the  statute  of  1810,  authorizing  the 
county  court  to  impose  a  fine,  without  trial  by  jury,  for 
giving  in  a  false  and  fraudulent  list  of  taxable  pro- 
perty.(c)  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  question  arose 
under  an  order  and  judgment  of  the  county  court,  impo- 
sing a  fine  and  treble  tax  on  a  party  for  giving  in  to  the 
commissioners  of  tax,  a  false  and  fraudulent  list  of  his 


(a)  Enderman  ▼.  Ashby,  Pr.  Dec.  65. 

{b)  Stidger  y.  Rogers,  Pr.  Deo.  64. 

(c)  Carson  r.  Commonwtdlih^  1  A.  K.  Marsh.  R.  890. 
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taxable  property.  Upon  the  return  of  the  summons 
into  the  county  court,  the  party  fined  and  taxed  ap- 
peared and  moved  the  court  for  a  jury  to  be  empannelled 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  issue.  The  motion  was 
overruled,  and  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the  com* 
monwealth.  This  order  and  judgment  came  up  for  re- 
view,  and  the  only  question  made  was,  whether  the 
court  decided  correctly  in  refusing  to  cause  the  issue  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  court  in  that  case  say :  ^^  Test- 
ing the  case  exclusively  by  the  act  of  January,  1810,(a) 
we  should  be  induced  to  accord  with  the  decision  of  the 
county  court ;  for,  as  by  that  act  the  court  is  directed 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  and  defence  made, 
to  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  decide  the  contest,  the 
instruction  there  given  the  court,  strongly  negatives  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  jury  to  assist  in  its  determination. 
But,  as  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  is  held  sacred,  and  made  inviolable,  we 
should,  in  deciding  upon  questions  involving  such  a 
right,  look  to  that  instrument  as  the  paramount  rule, 
and  give  such  an  operation  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
as  shall  accord  with  its  clear  and  obvious  import  In 
deciding  upon  the  present  contest,  then,  it  becomes  only 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  or  not,  the  case  now  be- 
fore us  is  of  that  description  which,  by  the  constitutional 
right,  trial  by  jury  is  guarantied  to  the  defendant.  Still, 
in  making  the  inquiry,  it  is  material  barely  to  look  into 
the  laws  regulating  the  trial  of  such  cases  at  the  time 
and  previous  to  the  adopting  the  constitution.  For,  if 
htfore  and  at  that  time,  those  who  should  be  accused  of 
like  offences,  were  by  the  existing  laws,  allowed  to  have 
a  decision  of  their  cause  by  a  jury,  any  change  in  the 
law,  by  which  they  may  be  deprived  of  that  pridl^ 


(«)  4  little's  R.  161. 
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mast,  as  it  is  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  right,  be 
considered  an  infraction  of  the  clear  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution.  Looking  to  those  laws,  then,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  decidii^  that  the  defendant  in 
the  court  below  was  entitled  to  a  trial  of  the  issue  by 
jury.  By  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  of  1786,  a 
fine  and  treble  tax  is  imposed  upon  such  as  may  give 
in  a  false  and  fraudulent  list  of  taxable  property,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  such  a 
charge,  the  act  expressly  gives  to  the  person  accused 
the  privilege  of  either  having  a  jury  called,  or  a  decision 
by  the  court.  That  act,  it  is  believed,  was  not  repealed, 
but  continued  in  full  force  until  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  after  being  adopted  by  that  instrument, 
was  le-enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  country  at  their 
first  session  in  1792,(a)  and  continued  in  force  until  the 
act  before  alluded  to  in  1810.  Under  this  state  of  the 
law,  therefore,  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  al« 
though  the  act  of  1810  seems  to  bear  a  different  import, 
we  are  of  opWion,  that  in  accordance  to  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  and  paramount 
law  of  the  country,  the  court  below  ought,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Carson,  to  have  tried  the  issue  by  a  jury." 

§  388.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  the  ninth  section  of 
the  act  of  1800  of  Kentucky,  which  provided,  that  "t)n 
the  dissolution  of  an  injunction,  judgment  shall  be  given 
by  the  court  against  the  sureties,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
in  the  injunction  bond.  And  in  all  bonds  hereafter  given 
on  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  when  the  judgment  of  the 
superior  court  shall  be  affirmed  in  part  or  in  whole,  the 
judgment  shall  be  given  against  the  securities  in  said 
appeal  or  supersedeas  bond,  as  well  as  against  the  prin- 
cipal, and  execution  shall  issue  accordingly,"  was  uncon- 


(a)  1  Little's  R.  e3. 
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stitutional.(a)  The  court  held,  in  the  case  last  cited^ 
th^t ''  Upwards  of  twenty  years  since,  and  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act»  this  court  decided  it  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  refused  to  enforce  it,  and  the  act 
had  remained  in  their  code  as  a  dead  letter  ever  since ; 
and  among  all  the  courts,  superior  and  inferior,  notwith- 
standing the  imperative  language  of  the  act,  not  one,  till 
the  present  case,  had  ever  undertaken  to  render  a  judg- 
ment or  decree  enforcing  it*  After  such  a  total  disre- 
gard of  its  provisions,  and  after  such  a  long  acquies- 
cence by  the  judicial  sense  of  the  state,  they  were 
bound,  whatever  their  private  opinions  might  be,  were 
it  res  nova^  not  to  enforce  it ;  especially  as  its  operations 
would  prove  a  surprise  upon  many  litigants  and  more 
sureties,  who  had  not  believed  themselves  in  such  dan- 
ger when  they  executed  such  bonds.  It  was  not  easy  to 
foresee  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  enforcement 
against  all  the  sureties  then  bound  in  injunction,  super- 
sedeas and  appeal  bonds.  The  operation  of  one  new 
rule  was  oftien  more  extensive  than  the  abolition  of  many 
old  ones. 

§  3S9.  A  statute  authorizing  a  judgment  to  be  entered 
on  motion  for  breach  of  an  agreement,  thereafter  to  be 
made,  to  pay  money  for  the  building  of  a  penitentiary, 
has  been  held  not  within  this  constitutional  provision.(6) 
And  the  same  rule  has  been  adopted  where  a  statute 
gave  a  right  to  sureties  to  recover,  by  summary  process, 
money  paid  for  their  principal*  The  decision  in  this 
latter  instance  was  placed  on  the  ground,  that  a  court  of 
equity,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  had 
jurisdiction  in  such  case,  and  to  proceed  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury.(6')     So  too,  it  has  been  held,  that  in 


(a)  Hughs  T.  Hughs t  4  Monroe's  R.  43. 
{b)  Ewing  V.  Directors^  4^.,  Hardin's  R.  5^ 
(c)  Watts  f .  Griffin,  6  Litt.  R.  247. 
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debt  or  covenant,  where  the  amount  has  been  liquidated 
by  the  act  or  deed  of  the  parties,  the  court  may  proceed 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury  to  assess  damages. 
This  case  also  has  been  put  upon  the  same  ground  as 
that  last  cited,  (a) 

§  390.  Statutes  giving  summary  remedies  against  pub- 
lic officers  and  their  sureties  have,  in  Kentucky,  been 
held  not  to  be  within  this  clause  of  the  constitution.(6) 
In  Indiana  such  a  statute  was  sustained;  the  court, 
however,  placed  their  decision  on  the  ground,  that  there 
were  no  express  words  in  the  act  depriving  the  parties 
of  their  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  that  the  * 
court  were  unwilling  to  believe  the  legislature  ever  in- 
tended to  abridge  this  palladium  of  liberty  so  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  state.  It  however 
held,  that  if  such  was  its  intention,  that  so  much  of  the 
statute  as  destroyed  the  common  law  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds twenty  dollars,  was  unconstitutionaL(c) 

§  391.  Where  before  the  adoption  of  the  former  con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania  in  1790,  justices  of  the  peace, 
by  an  act  passed  the  5th  April,  1785,  had  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  debt  or  demand,  not  exceeding  £10,  but  by  a 
law  passed  19th  April,  1794,  that  jurisdiction  was  in- 
creased in  cases  of  the  same  kind  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding £20.  "  This  law  directed,  that  if  any  person 
should  bring  suit  in  other  manner  than  was  provided  by 
the  act,  and  should  not  recover  more  than  £20  he  should 
not  have  judgment  for  any  costs ;  at  the  same  time  it 
provided,  that  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit 
brought  before  a  justice  for  a  demand  above  £10  might, 


(a)  Harrison  t.  ChUes,  3  Litt.  R.  200. 

{b)  Murray  v.  Askew,  0  J.  J.  Marsh.  27.     Wells  v.  Caldwell,  1  A.  K. 
Marsh.  141. 
(c)  Hawson  ▼.  Shaver^  I  Blackf.  R.  204. 
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before  judgment,  elect  to  have  the  cause  tried  in  the 
common  pleas,  the  defendant,  if  he  was  the  party  elect- 
ing, giving  security  in  the  nature  of  special  bail,  or  to 
enter  a  common  appearance,  accordingly  as  the  cause 
originated  by  capias  or  summons ;  and  it  entitled  either 
party,  even  after  judgment,  if  the  amount  exceeded  £5, 
to  appeal  to  the  common  pleas,  upon  giving  security  to 
answer  costs,  to  prosecute  the  appeal  with  effect,  &c. 
The  same  jurisdiction,  thus  modified,  was  given  to  the 
alderman's  court,  which  proceeded  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury."  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  came 
in  question  in  JEmerick  v.  Ifarrisy(a)  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  contended :  "  That  the  law  of  19th  April,  1794,  was 
not  contrary  to  the  constitution.  That  the  legislature 
had  an  express  right  by  that  instrment,  to  organize  new 
judicial  tribunals ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  trial  by  jury 
was  preserved  through  an  appeal,  the  preliminary  modes 
of  obtaining  it  might  be  varied  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
That  to  deny  them  this  right,  was  to  prohibit  the  mi- 
nutest change  in  any  of  the  formal  process  and  rules  by 
which  jury  trial  was  obtained  and  regulated.  That  by 
this  law  the  trial  was  open  to  the  parties  at  their  own 
election,  or  by  appeal ;  and  it  rested  with  them,  whether 
to  remain  before  the  magistrate,  or  to  proceed  in  the  old 
way.  That  the  only  difficulty  was  about  the  costs ;  and 
that  therefore  the  question  of  constitutionality  came  to 
this,  whether  the  legislature  had  a  right  to  abridge,  or 
to  abolish  costs,  in  cases  wherein  thev  were  recoverable 
before  the  constitutioh  was  adopted.  That  this  was 
almost  too  plain  for  argument,  and  was  a  matter  upon 
which  a  multitude  of  laws  had  been  made  since  that 
time,  without  a  suggestion  of  their  impropriety.  That 
it  was  always  a  question  of  policy  for  the  government, 


(a)  1  Binney'8  R.  410. 
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aad  not  of  right  in  the  party ;  some  parties  paying  nom^ 
others  paying  double  or  treble  costs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  a  proportion  sometimes  existing  be- 
tween them  and  the  damages  recovered,  sometimes  not ; 
the  whole  being  an  arbitrary  systent,  of  the  change  of 
which,  or  even  its  extinction,  no  one  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain.'' On  the'  other  hand  it  was  contended,  ^^  That 
the  constitution,  by  directing  that  trial  by  jury  should  be 
Its  heretofore,  and  the  right  thereof  remain  inviolate,  had 
interdicted  the  legislature  from  abolishing  or  abridging 
this  right  in  any  case,  in  which  it  had  existed  beliare  the 
constitutiout  That  a  prohibition  to  do  this  directly,  was 
a  prohibition  to  do  it  indirectly,  either  by  deferring  the 
decision  of  a  jury  until  one,  two,  or  more  previous 
stages  of  the  cause  had  been  passed,  or  by  clogging  the 
resort  to  that  tribunal  by  penalties  of  any  kind,  either 
forfeiture  of  costs,  security  upon  appeal,  or  delay.  That 
the  power  to  obstruct  at  all,  implied  a  power  to  increase 
the  obstructions,  until  the  object  became  unattainable ; 
and  that  the  instant  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  to 
be  purchased  by  sacrifices  unknown  before  the  constitu- 
tion, the  right  was  violated,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  be- 
fore. That  the  question  was  not  whether  the  legislature 
had  a  right  to  take  away  costs  altogether,  but  whether 
they  could  ^nake  the  loss  of  them  a  penalty  for  demand- 
ing a  right  secured  by  the  constitution.  That  all  en- 
croachments upon  constitutional  rights  were  in  the  first 
instance  minute;  that  they  increased  in  magnitude,  as 
the  boldness  of  the  usurping  power  increased  by  the  ac* 
quiescence  of  the  citizen ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  judiciary  to  detect  and  resist  the  usurpation 
at  the  outset"  Yeates,  J.,  remarked :  "  When  the  con- 
vention declare  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  bill  of  rights^ 
that  ^  trials  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore^  and  the  right 
thereof  shall  remain  inviolate,'  I  do  not  conceive  that 
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aoy  restriction  is  thereby  laid  on  the  legislative  autho- 
rity, as  to  erecting  or  organising  new  judicial  tribunals 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral weal,  on  a  change  of  circumstances  effected  by  a 
variety  of  causes. '  This  appears  plain  to  me  from  the 
fifth  article  of  the  constitution,  v^hich  vests  the  judicial 
power  of  the  state  '  in  A  supreme  courts  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  sessions  oi  general  jail  delivery,  com- 
mon  pleas,  orphan's  court,  register's  court,  sessions  of 
the  peace,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  such  other  courii 
as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  establish.'  But 
it  is  equally  obvious  to  my  understanding,  that  the  legis* 
lature  cannot  constitutionally  impose  any  provisions  sub- 
stantially restrictive  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Th^ 
may  give  existence  to  new  forums;  they  may  modify 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  former  courts,  in  such  in- 
stances as  are  not  interdicted  by  the  constitution  from 
which  their  legitimate  powers  are  derived.  Still,  the 
sacred  inherent  right  of  every  citizen,  a  trial  by  jury, 
must  be  preserved.  '  It  shaU  remain  imnoiaie^  as  hereto- 
fore.' When  the  present  state  constitution  was  formed , 
the  £10  act  which  passed  on  the  5th  April,  1785,  waa 
in  full  force,  and  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  convention,  who  by  the  words  '  at 
heretofore,'  virtually  confirmed  it.  The  law  now  in 
question  was  enacted  at  a  subsequent  period  on  the 
19th  April,  1794;  and  is  therefore  subject  to  legal  dis- 
cussion. It  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the 
peace  to  £20.  With  the  wisdom,  sound  policy,  or  ex- 
pedience of  that  law,  this  court  have  nothing  to  do* 
These  are  matters  purely  of  legislative  deliberation  and 
cognizance.  I  cannot  avoid  lamenting  that  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  suits  embraced  by  the  act  is  exclusively 
assigned  to  a  single  justice,  and  only  an  appellate  juris- 
diction reserved  to  a  jury.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  not  taken  away,  though  the 
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party  may  be  subjected  to  some  ineoDvenieoce  in  making 
his  election.  The  law  therefore  appears  to  me  not  to 
be  that  plain  and  dear  caae^  in  which  I  should  feel  my- 
self authorized  to  pronounce  on  its  invalidity,  as  a  devi- 
ation from  the  constitution." 

§  392.  Mr.  Justice  Brackenridge,  in  the  same  case, 
said :  '*  It  is  of  less  moment  that  under  this  act  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justices  is  extended  to  a  demand  of  £20 ; 
yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  <  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.'  For  though  an  appeal  is  saved  in  debt  or 
demand  above  £5,  yet  there  is  in  the  ^rst  instance  a  pri* 
vation  of  the  trial  by  jury.  It  is  true  there  is  weight  in 
the  consideration  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  act^ 
*  the  lessening  in  the  value  of  money.'  But  it  cannot  be 
in  the  spirif  of  the  constitution,  but  contrary  to  it,  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  ad  libir 
tum^  and  to  any  extent,  even  allowing  the  appeal.  Yet 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  another  thing  •  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  it 
^  Trial  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore.'  But  trial  by  jury 
heretofore,  had  not  been  known  in  the  forum  of  the  jus- 
tice. And  it  could  not  be  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
jury  trial  in  this  forum,  that  the  provision  was  intro- 
duced. It  must  have  been  to  secure  the  trial  in  the 
courts  where  it  had  existed;  or  to  secure  it  in  those 
courts  which  Mhe  legislature  may  from  time  to  time 
estabHsh.'  But  in  the  distribution  of  judicial  power  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace  where  the  trial  by  jury  does 
not  exist,  what  is  given  more  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
justice,  is  making  less  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
where  the  jury  trial  does  exist ;  and  is  indirectly  taking 
away  the  trial  by  jury  from  the  subject  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion given  to  the  justice.  Yet  this  is  but  an  indirect  in- 
vasion ;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  say  where  it  may  begin 
to  be  an  invasion,  unless  it  is  assumed  as  a  principle 
that  it  cannot  be  extended  beyond  what  it  was  at  the 
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time  of  framing  the  constitution ;  and  this,  taking  into 
Tiew  the  history  and  progress  of  the  jurisdiction,  would 
seem  to  be  assuming  more  than  is  justifiable.    If  then 
we  are  not  arrested  at  the  precise  point  where  the  mat- 
ter stood  at  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  with  respect 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  how  far  shall  we  go  ?    Where  shall  we  stop  ?    1» 
it  competent  to  the  judiciary  to  fix  this  point  %    Is  it  not 
in  the  nature  of  it,  a  matter  of  discretion,  a  question  of 
expediency  1    And  must  it  not  be  left  to  the  legislature  ? 
What  might  be  done  in  an  extreme  case  which  might 
be  imagined,  an  accumulation  of  jurisdiction  in  a  justice 
of  the  peace  far  beycmd  any  thing  like  what  had  before 
existed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say ;  for  the  present  would 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  suah  a  case,  nor  ca&  it  warrant 
the  judiciary  to  exercise  an  act  of  such  paramount  and 
delicate  authority  as  to  interfere.    My  opinion  therefore 
must  be  for  the  plaintiff  inr  the  suit  before  the  justice. 
It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
act  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  de- 
noands  not  exceeding  £20,  under  which  the  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  before  us  arises ;  and  which  act,  being  of  the 
19th  April,  1794,  is  an  extension  of  the  act  of  March, 
1745,  and  subject  to,  and  under  every  r^;ulation,  restric- 
tion and  exception  in  that  act.    The  exceptions  in  that 
act  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  controversy,  debt  for 
rent,  debt  upon  bonds  for  performance  of  covenant, 
actions  of  covenant,  replevin,  &c.,  have  been  stated,  and 
the  jurisdiction  in  the  act  in  question  being  subject  to 
the  like  exceptions,  it  has  not  come  in  my  way,  in  con- 
sidering the  case  before  us,  to  take  notice  of  what  might 
be  the  question  in  a  case  where  the  subject  of  jurisdic- 
tion was  enlarged  as  to  the  cause  of  action,  as  well  as  to 
the  quantum  of  the  demand ;  or  as  to  the  cause  of  action 
itself.    I  take  it  to  be  of  more  moment  that  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  be  confined  as  to  the  subject  of  controversy,  than  as 
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to  the  quantum  of  demand,  or  at  least  as  muoh ;  for  the 
principle  of  law,  which  may  come  in  view  and  be  dis- 
posed of  bj  the  justice,  may  be  of  as  much  consequence 
as  the  value  of  the  property.  I  should  feel  myself  under 
more  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  enlarging  the  jurisdiction 
as  to  cause  of  action,  than  as  to  quantum  of  demand.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  act  before  us  which  goes  beycmd 
debt,  or  contract,  or  actions  not  excepted  in  the  act  of 
March,  1745." 

§  393.  In  another  case  in  the  same  state,  it  was 
held,  that  where  the  defendant .  had  a  right,  in  a  case 
tried  before  a  justice,  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  com* 
mon  pleas,  where  be  might  have  a  trial  by  jury,  although 
required  to  make  oath  "  that  he  verily  believed  injustice 
had  been  done  him,  and  that  the  appeal  was  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  delay,"  was  not  one  in  conflict  with 
this  clause  in  the  constitution^  That  this  provision  was 
no  more  than  a  wholesome  regulation^  The  object  of 
courts  was  to  administer  justice,  and  no  man  had  a  right 
to  complain,  because  he  was  refused  an  appeal  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  delay ;  or  in  a  case  in  which  he  did 
not  think  that  he  had  suffered  injustice,  that  such  laws 
as  this  promoted  justice,  and  left  the  substance  of  the 
trial  by  jury  unimpaired  ;  and  that  was  all  that  was  re* 
quired  in  the  expression  in  the  constitution,  that  ^'  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore.'' 

§  394.  In  C!onnecticut,  where  the  provisions  of  a  city 
charter  provided  that  the  jury  should  be  taken  from  the 
freemen  of  the  city,  instead  of  the  body  of  the  county,  it 
was  held  that  the  act  was  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
of  that  state,  which  declares  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  remain  inviolate.(a)  It  was  objected  that  the  jury 
were  not  taken  from  the  body  of  the  county,  but  from  a 
particular  section,  and  thus  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was 

(a)  Coll  V.  Eves,  IQ  Conn.  R.  813. 
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not  preserved  invialate.  Bttt  the  ooort  held,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  trial  by  jury  inviolate  could  not  mean, 
that  we  must  pursue  the  exact  course  taken  in  England. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ^hat  time  should 
be  selected  as  the  criterion,  for  in  England  the  qualifica^ 
tion  of  jurors  had  heea  constantly  changing.  That  be« 
side  this,  the  common  law  required  merely  that  the  jury 
should  come  from  the  vicinage.  That  the  direct  princi- 
pies  of  the  common  law  had  in  fact  been  adopted  in  the 
city  charter.  But  even  if  it  were  an  innovation  upon 
the  common  law,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  trial  by 
jury  was  not  preserved  inviolate.  It  never  could  have 
been  intended  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  so 
^at  no  regulations  of  the  trial  by  jury  could  be  made* 
The  same  court  in  a  previous  case  held,  that  within  the 
reasonable  intendment  of  this  clause  in  the  constitution, 
if  the  trial  by  jury  be  not  impaired,  although  it  might  be 
subject  to  new  modes,  and  even  rendered  more  expen- 
sive, if  the  public  interest  demanded  such  an  alteration, 
it  would  not  be  a  violation  of  this  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution.(a) 

§  395.  In  New  York,  it  has  been  determined  that 
a  statute  creating  a  court  of  special  sessions  for  the  trial 
of  petit  larceny,  without  a  jury,  was  not  in  conflict  with 
a  former  constitution  of  that  state,  which  declared  '^  The 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore 
used,  shall  remain  inviolate  forever."  In  one  case  where 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  came  in  que8tion,(6)  the 
decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1821  made  that  case  a  special  exception,  so  that 
no  question  of  its  constitutionality  could  arise  under  it ; 
and  that  the  constitution  of  1777  had,  in  express  terms, 
retained  such  parts  of  the  common  law  of  England^  and 
I 

(a)  BeerM  ▼.  Beers^  4  Conn.  R.  535-539. 

(6)  The  Peoplt  t.  Murphy,  2  Cowdn'a  R.  815. 
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of  the  statute  law  of  Eogland  and  Great  Britaio,  and  of 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of  New  York 
as  did  together  form  the  law  of  the  colony  on  19th  of 
April,  1775.    That  as  eariy  as  1774,  and  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1777,  an  act  authorizing 
a  trial  of  such  an  offence  by  three  justices,  had  been 
passed,  and  hence  the  statute  did  not  conflict  with  the 
constitution.    In  the  case  of  Jaeksaa^  ex  dem.  Wood  v. 
Woodj(a)  Chancellor  Walworth  in  1824,  then  circuit 
judge,  who  passed  upon  this  question,  said :  '^  The  former 
constitution  of  this  state  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  this 
conviction,  and  the  only  part  which  had  any  bearing 
upon  the  question,  was  the  41st  article.     That  part  of 
the  constitution  provided,  that  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  had  before  been  used  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  should  remain  inviolate  forever,  and  that  the  legis* 
lature  should^  at  no  time  thereafter,  institute  any  new 
courts  but  such  as  should  proceed  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law.    If  the  act  of  1801,  authorizing  a 
trial  by  special  sessions,  without  indictment  or  jury,  in 
cases  of  petit  larceny  and  other  small  offences,  had  been 
the  first  law  instituting  such  courts  and  authorizing  such 
trials,  it  would  have  been  a  palpable  violation  of  this 
article  of  the  constitution.    But  this  act  was  only  a  re- 
vision of  a  former  law,  which  was  in  force  at  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  in  1777,  and  as  it  respected 
these  courts  and  the  offences  of  which  they  had  cogni- 
zance, contained  no  new  provisions.    The  first  act  insti- 
tuting such  courts,  and  containing  substantially  the  same 
provisions,  was  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1744. 
It  was  amended  in  1768,  and  was  re-enacted  in  the 
revisions  of  the  laws  in  1788,  1801  and  1813 ;  and  it  is 
recognized  and  provided  for  by  the  7th  article  of  the 
new  constitution  of  this  state.    No  right  of  trial  by  jury 

(a)  2  Cowod's  R.  819. 
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ever  existed  in  those  courts  until  it  was  authorized  by 
the  act  of  the  last  session.  The  legislature,  therefore^ 
did  not  establish  any  new  court,  and  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  remained  as  it  had  been  used  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution." 

§  395.  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  provides, 
'^In  all  controversies  concerning  property,  and  in  all 
suits  between  two  or  more  persons,  except  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  otherwise  used  and  prac- 
tised, the  parties  have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury."  It  has 
been  held,  that  this  provision  was  not  violated  by  a  law 
which  disallowed  an  appeal  from  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
on  a  complaint  filed  to  collect  a  fine  under  the  militia 
law.(a)  In  the  case  cited,  however,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  court  to  pass  upon  this  question.  Mr.  Ju&- 
tice  Thatcher,  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  him,  declared 
that  on  this  constitutional  question  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  an  opinion.  The  constitution  bad  not 
secured  the  right  of  appeal  in  any  case :  that  was  left 
wholly  to  the  l^alature ;  nor  luid  the  constitution  un- 
dertaken to  detail,  or  even  to  specify  the  mode  in  which 
parties  were  to  have  the  trial  by  jury :  that  was  left  to 
the  legislature.  SewdU  J.,  held,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  construction  or  effect  of  this  article  of  tlie  consti- 
tution in  ordinary  cases,  it  had  no  application  to  the  case 
then  under  consideration.  That  the  appeal  was  claimed 
against  a  judgment,  or  decision,  by  the  justice  or  justices 
upon  the  trial  of  an  issue  of  law,  exclusively  cognizable 
by  the  justice  or  justices,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  appeal  claimed,  no  issue 
had  been  taken  or  tendered  by  the  defendant,  suitable 
for  the  cognizance  of  a  jury.  At  the  utmost,  this  clause 
could  only  preserve  the  right,  to  be  exercised  at  the  will 


(a)  M&untfort  t.  Hally  I  Mass.  R.  443. 
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of  the  party.  Mr.  Justice  Sedgwick  placed  his  decisioii 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  appear*  nor  had  any  laws 
been  shown  for  that  purpose,  that  before  the  framing  of 
the  constitution  a  man  charged  with  a  mere  neglect  of 
militia  duty,  was  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury,  but  the  fact 
it  was  believed,  was  directly  to  the  contrary.  Hence, 
the  defendant  was  not  deprived  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  a 
case  where  before  the  constitution,  it  had  been  other- 
wise  used  and  practised. 

§  396.  It  has  also  been  held  in  the  same  state  that 
trials  of  questions  of  settlement  of  paupers  might  be  re- 
quired to  be  had  by  the  court  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury  without  any  conflict  with  this  c]ause.(a)  The 
decision  in  this  instance,  was  also  placed  on  the  ground 
that  it  came  within  the  exception  to  that  general  pro- 
vision of  causes  which  were  used  and  practised  other- 
wise before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  That  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  all  questions  relative 
to  the  settlement  or  removal  of  paupors  had  been  heard 
and  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  general  sessions  of 
the  peace,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

§  397.  We  have  now  discussed  all  the  questions  on 
the  subject  of  legislative  power  which  the  limits  of  this 
work  will  admit  of,  and  must  bring  this  branch  of  our 
subject  to  a  close.  There  is  one  other  question  which, 
although  not  arising  under  this  head,  demands  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  as  it  stands  connected  with  the 
subject  of  legislative  power.  That  is  the  question  as  to 
the  manner,  and  by  whom,  an  abuse  of  legislative  au- 
thority is  to  be  controlled.  We  shall,  therefore,  close 
this  part  of  our  commentaries,  by  adverting  in  this  place 
to  the  question  of  the  power  of  courts  to  declare  a  statute 


(a)  The  InhMtants  of  Shirley  v.  Lunenburgh,  11  Mass.  R.  379« 
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void,  on  the  ground  of  it  being  repugnant  to,  or  in  con- 
flict with,  the  constitution. 

§  398.  In  a  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the  con- 
trolling  force  of  statutes,  and  the  power  of  courts  to  de- 
clare them  void,  independent  of  any  question  as  to  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  any  written  constitution. 
We  therein  considered  the  extent  of  authority  claimed 
for  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  views  which  had 
been  taken  of  this  question  by  legal  writers ;  wherein  it 
was  seen,  that  it  had  been  claimed,  that  parliament  could 
do  any  thing  that  was  not  naturally  impossible,  and  that 
some  writers  had  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power  by  the 
bold  figure  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  and  that 
which  it  did,  no  power  or  authority  on  earth  could  undo. 
We  live  under  a  government  unlike  that  of  England, 
from  whence  we  have  derived  many  of  our  laws,  and 
whose  system  of  jurisprudence  has  been  extensively 
copied  by  most  of  the  American  states ;  yet,  the  juris- 
prudence of  England  sheds  no  light  on  the  great  and 
important  question  which  is  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent inquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  the  con- 
stitution of  England  is ;  for,  it  is  not  reduced  to  writing, 
nor  characterized  by  the  certainty  and  precision  of  a 
written  and  permanent  fundamental  law;  it  bends  to 
every  govermental  exigency ;  it  varies  and  is  blown  about 
by  every  political  breeze,  or  legislative  humor  and  ca- 
price.(a)  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
omnipotence  of  parliament  rests.  It  has  with  great  pro- 
priety been  said,  "  In  England  there  is  no  written  con- 
stitution, no  fundamental  law,  nothing  visible,  nothing 
real,  nothing  certain,  by  which  a  statute  can  be  te8ted."(6) 
The  basis  of  the  English  constitution,  the  capital  prinei- 


(a)  Van  Home's  Lessees  ▼.  Dorrance^  2  Dallu's  R.  308i 
(h)  Ibid. 
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pie  on  which  all  others  depend,  is,  that  the  legislative 
power  belongs  to  parliament  alone.  That  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  establishing  laws,  of  abrogating,  changing,  or 
explaining  them.(a) 

§  399.  In  America  the  case  is  widely  different.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  has  its  constitution  reduced  to  written 
exactitude  and  precision.  The  constitution  is  the  form 
of  government  delineated  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
people,  in  which  certain  just  principles  of  fundamental 
law  are  established.  The  constitution  is  certain  and 
fixed,  it  contains  the  paramount  will  of  the  people,  and 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  paramount  to  the  power 
of  the  legislature,  and  can  only  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
the  same  power  that  framed  it.  The  life-giving  principle 
and  the  death-giving  stroke  must  proceed  from  the  same 
hand.  The  constitution  is  the  wish  and  will  of  the 
people  themselves  in  their  original,  sovereign,  and  un«  / 
limited  capacity,  while  statute  law  is  the  work  of  the  I 
l^slature,  in  their  derivative  and  subordinate  capacity. 
The  one,  the  work  of  the  creator,  the  other,  of  the  crea- 
ture. The  constitution  fixes  the  limits  to  the  legislative 
exercise  of  authority,  and  describes  the  orbit  within 
which  it  must  move.(6) 

§  400.  The  question  of  the  power  of  courts  to  declare 
a  law  void,  on  the  ground  of  its  conflict  with  the  funda- 
mental law,  arose  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  history, 
it  was  considered  with  becoming  deference,  and  decided 
by  a  far  sighted  and  an  independent  judiciary.  As  early 
as  1791  the  curcuit  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
district  of  New  York,  in  Hdyhum^s  case^  declared  an  act 
of  congress,  assigning  certain  ministerial  duties,  to  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  unconstitu<r 


(a)  Steph.  Ed^.  Comm.  yoL  li.  531. 

(b)  Van  Ham$^$  Less€4s  t.  Jhrranctt  2  Dallas's  R.  S08. 
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tioiial.(a)  In  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  within  those  districts 
also  held  the  same  act  not  binding  upon  them,  because 
the  legislature  had  no  power  to  assign  to  them  duties 
not  judicial.(6)  In  1797,  Judge  Patterson  assented  to 
the  duty  of  the  court,  and  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  constitution.  He  said,  ^'  The  constitution  of  a  state 
is  stable  and  permanent,  not  to  be  worked  upon  by  the 
temper  of  the  times,  not  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide  of 
events,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  opposing  in* 
terests,  and  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  it  remains 
firm  and  immovable  as  a  mountain  amid  the  strife  of 
storms,  or  as  a  rock  in  the  ocean  amid  the  raging  waves. 
That  it  was  a  clear  position,  if  a  legislative  act  opposes 
a  constitutional  principle,  the  former  must  give  way  and 
be  rejected  on  the  score  of  repugnance.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  court  in  such  a  case  to  adhere  to  the  constitution, 
and  to  declare  the  act  of  the  legislature  null  and  void."(c) 
§  401.  In  1803,  this  question  again  came  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
when  Marshall,  J.,  said, ''  The  question  whether  an  act 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  can  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United 
States.  That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to 
establish  for  their  future  government^  such  principles  as, 
in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happi- 
ness, is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  American  fabric 
has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original  right  is 
a  very  great  exertion ;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated.  The  principles,  therefore,  so  esta- 
blished are  deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority 
from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme,  and  can  seldom 


(a)  1  Kent's  Com.  450. 

(b)  Case  ofHaybum%  S  Dallas's  R.  410. 

(c)  Van  Home' M  Lessees  ▼.  Dorrance,  3  OalWs  R.  300. 
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act,  they  are  designed  to  be  pennanent.  This  original 
and  supreme  will  organizes  the  government,  and  assigns 
to  different  departments  their  respective  powers.  It 
may  either  stop  here,  or  establish  certain  limits  not  to 
be  transcended  by  those  departments.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter  description.  The 
powers  of  the  legislature  are  defined  and  limited ;  and 
that  those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken  or  forgotten,  the 
constitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers 
limited,  and  to  what  purpose  that  limitation  committed 
to  writing,  if  these  limits  may,  at  any  time,  be  passed  by 
those  intended  to  be  restrained  1  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  gdvernment  with  limited  and  unlimited  powers 
is  abolished,  if  those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on 
whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts 
allowed  are  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  a  proposition  too 
plain  to  be  contested,  that  the  constitution  controls  any 
legislative  act  repugnant  to  it;  or,  that  the  legislature 
may  alter  the  constitution  by  an  ordinary  act.  Between 
these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The  con- 
stitution is  either  a  superior  paramount  law,  unchange- 
able by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
legislative  acts,  and  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the 
legislature  shall  choose  to  alter  it.(a) 

§  402.  '^  In  the  United  States,  the  principle  in  the 
English  government,  that  the  parliament  is  omnipotent, 
does  not  prevail ;  though,  if  there  be  no  constitutional 
objection  to  a  statute,  it  is  with  us  as  absolute  and  un- 
controllable as  laws  flowing  from  the  sovereign  power, 
under  any  other  government  (6)  But  in  this,  and  in  all 
other  countries,  where  there  is  a  written  constitution, 
designating  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  legislature,  as 


{a)  Marhury  t.  James  Madison^  3  Dallas's  R.  175. 
(h)  1  Kent's  Com.  426. 
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well  as  of  the  other  departments  of  goyeroment,  an  act 
of  the  legislature  may  be  void  as  being  against  the  con- 
stitution. The  law  with  us  must  conform,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
to  the  subordinate  constitution  of  its  particular  state ; 
and  if  it  infringes  the  provisions  of  either,  it  is  so  far 
void.  The  courts  of  justice  have  a  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  bring  every  law  to  the  test  of  the  consti- 
tution,  and  to  regard  the  constitution,  first  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  of  the  subordinate  constitution  of  its 
particular  state,  as  the  paramount  and  supreme  law,  to 
which  every  inferior  or  derivative  power  and  regulation 
must  conform.  The  constitution  is  the  act  of  the  people, 
speaking  in  their  original  character,  and  defining  the 
paramount  conditions  of  the  social  alliance ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  point  with  us,  that  every  act  of 
the  legislative  power,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  «the  constitution,  is  absolutely  null  and  void. 
§  403.  The  judicial  department  is  the  proper  power 
in  the  government  to  determine  whether  a  statute  be,  or 
be  not  constitutional.  The  interpretation  or  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  is  as  much  a  judicial  act,  and 
requires  as  much  legal  discretion,  as  the  interpretation 
or  construction  of  a  law.  To  contend  that  courts  of 
justice  must  obey  the  requisitions  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  it  appears  to  them  to  have  been  passed  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  would  be  to  contend  that 
the  law  was  superior  to  the  constitution,  and  that  the 
judges  had  no  right  to  look  into  it  and  regard  it  as  the 
parampunt  law.  It  would  be  rendering  the  power  of 
the  agent  greater  than  that  of  his  principal,  and  be  de- 
claring that  the  will  of  only  one  concurrent  and  co-ordi- 
nate departments  of  the  subordinate  authorities  under 
the  constitution,  was  absolute  over  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  competent  to  control,  according  to  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  government 
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and  the  fandamental  laws  on  which  it  rested*  The  at- 
tempt to  impose  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  the  legis- 
lative power  would  be  fruitless,  if  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions were  left  without  any  power  in  the  government 
to  guard  and  enforce  them.''  Chancellor  Kent  has  justly 
said :  '^  From  the  mass  of  powers  necessarily  vested  in 
the  legislature,  and  the  active  and  sovereign  nature  of 
those  powers  ;  from  the  numerous  bodies  of  which  the 
legislature  is  composed,  the  popular  sympathies  which 
it  excites,  and  its  immediate  dependence  on  the  people, 
by  the  means  of  frequent  periodical  elections,  it  follows 
that  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  will 
have  a  decided  superiority  of  influence.  It  is  constantly 
acting  upon  all  the  great  interests  in  society,  and  agita- 
ting its  hopes  and  fears.  It  is  liable  to  be  constantly 
swayed  by  popular  prejudice  and  passion,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  it  from  pressing  with  injurious  weight  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  de- 
partments. An  independent  judiciary,  venerable  by  its 
gravity,  its  dignity,  and  its  wisdom,  and  deliberating 
with  entire  serenity  and  moderation,  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  exalted  duty  of  expounding  the  constitution,  and 
tryiug  the  validity  of  statutes  by  that  standard.  It  is 
only  by  the  free  exercise  of  this  power,  that  courts  of 
justice  are  enabled  to  repel  assaults,  and  to  protect  every 
part  of  the  government,  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, from  undue  and  destructive  innovations  upon 
their  chartered  rights.  It  has  accordingly  become  a 
settled  principle  in  the  legal  polity  of  this  country,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  judicial  power,  as  a  matter  of  right  aud 
of  duty,  to  declare  every  act  of  the  l^slature  made  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  or  of  any  provision  of  it, 
null  and  void."(a)    The  question  whether  a  law  is  void 


(a)  1  Kent's  Com.  p.  450. 
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for  its  repugnancy  to  the  constitution,  is  at  all  times,  a 
question  of  much  delicacy,  which  ought  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  be  decided  in  a  doubtful  case.  It  is  not  on  slight  im- 
plication and  vague  conjecture,  that  the  legislature  is  to 
be  pronounced  to  have  transcended  its  powers,  and  its 
acts  to  be  considered  void.  The  opposition  between  the 
constitution  and  the  law  should  be  such,  that  the  judge 
feels  a  clear  and  strong  conviction  of  their  incompati- 
bility with  each  other.(a)  In  one  case,(6)  Buchanan, 
Ch.  J.,  remarks :  ''  It  has  been  said,  that  a  legislative  act 
should  not  be  pronounced  unconstitutional  or  invalid,  in 
a  doubtful  case ;  nor  should  it,  where  the  doubt  is  bona 
JidSj  and  well  founded,  and  not  the  result  of  disinclina- 
tion to  deny  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  which  all 
must  feel,  which  none  should  yield  to  in  violation  of  a 
solemn  duty.  But  where  a  judge  is  satisfied,  upon  full 
consideration,  that  an  act  of  the  l^islature  is  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  law 
which  he  is  bound  to  obey,  and  which  must  prevail  over 
any  act  that  comes  in  conflict,  and  cannot  stand  with  it, 
or  is  for  any  other  reason  invalid,  he  has  no  choice ;  and 
all  that  is  left  for  him,  is  honestly  and  fearlessly  to  do 
his  duty,  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  which,  however 
unpleasant  the  task,  no  upright  judge  can  shrink,  if  he 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  a  judge  should  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  betrayed  to  pronounce  an  act  unconstitu- 
tional or  invalid,  on  insufficient  grounds,  by  a  morbid 
apprehension  that  a  contrary  decision  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  judicial  duty." 


(a)  Fletcher  t.  Peck^  6  Cranch  R.  87. 

(b)  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  t.  Williams,  9  GUI    & 
Johna.  383. 
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CHAFIER  X. 

OF    LfiGISLATIYE   AND  JUDICIAL    INTERPRETATION. 

§  404.  Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  considered 
the  origin  and  history  of  legislation,  and  the  subject  of 
legislative  power,  we  shall  now  enter  upon  the  second 
subdivision  of  our  subject,  that,  of  the  construction  of 
statutes.  The  question  of  the  bounds  of  legislative  and 
judicial  interpretation,  lies  at  the  threshold  of  this  part  of 
our  inquiries,  and  is  one  claiming  the  consideration  of 
all  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  statute  laws  of  a 
nation,  which  in  this  country,  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  our  entire  judicial  system.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  judges,  in  all  cases,  to  keep  within  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  interpretation,  and  studiously  to  avoid  such 
latitude  of  interpretation  as  would  amount  to  judicial 
legislation,  rather  than  judicial  interpretation.  In  all 
that  we  shall  annote  on  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to 
the  pen  of  the  English  author  on  statutes,  Mr.  Dwarris. 

§  405.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  an  enlightened 
age,  and  among  so  many  intelligent  inquirers  into  the 
philosophy,  both  of  history  and  of  law,  so  little  attention 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant question, — What  are  the  principles  upon  which 
the  jurisprudence  of  a  country  ought  to  proceed  ?  Cer- 
tainty in  the  law,  to  a  positive  extent,  is  unfortunately 
unattainable;  immutability  of  laws,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, (which  it  surely  is  not)  is  still  more  impracti- 
cable. An  extensive  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
people, — a  total  change  of  circumstances,  must,  at  any 
time^  induce  some  change  of  institutions,  and  render  ab- 
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flolutely  necessary  a  sensible  modification  of  the  laws. 
Laws  must  be  accommodated — or  laws  will  accommo* 
date  themselves — ^to  the  growing  necessities  of  mankind, 
and  the  varying  state  and  condition  of  human  society. 
^Comment  enchainer  Paction  du  temps?  Ck>mment 
s'  opposer  au  cours  des  evSnements,  ou  a  la  pente  insen* 
sible  des  mceurs"^  Comment  connattre  et  calculer  d' 
avance  ce  que  1'  experience  seule  peut  nous  reveler  7  La 
prCvoyance  peute-elle  jamais  s'  etendre  a  des  objets  que 
la  pensSe  ne  peut  atteindre  1 — Les  hommes  ne  se  repo- 
sent  jamais ;  ils  agissent  toujours :  et  ce  mouvement,  qui 
ne  s'arr^te  pas,  et  dont  les  effets  sont  diversement  modifies 
par  les  circonstances,  produit,  a  chaque  instant,  quelque 
combinaison  nouvelle — quelque  nouveau  fait, — quelque 
r£sultat  nouveau. (a)  \^ 

§  406.  Again,  with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  of 
which  laws  are  susceptible,  doubts  will  still  arise  upon 
the  sense  of  enactments,  or  as  to  their  application.  In 
all  cases  where  the  legislature  has  not  defined  with  per- 
fect precision  the  exact  nature  of  the  subject  of  its  pro- 
visions, some  authority  will  be  required  to  decide  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  it  employs,  or  the  cases 
to  which  its  provisions  shall  extend. 

§  407.  In  ancient  times,  cases  of  the  first  impression, 
and  all  matters  presenting  any  serious  doubt  or  difficulty, 
were  usually  ^'  adjourned  into  parliament,  to  be  resolved 
and  decided  there."(6)  To  this  eflfect  Bracton  observes, 
— "  Si  aliqua  nova  et  inconsueta  emerserint  quae  nun- 
quam  prius  evenerunt,  et  obscurum  et  difficile  sit  eorum 
judicium,  tunc  ponantur  judicia  in  respectu  usque  ad 
Magnam  Curiam,  ut  ibi  per  consilium  curse  termine- 
tur."(c)    For  the  high  court  of  parliament  met  every 


{a)  Diacoars  Pr^Iiminaire  du  premier  projet  de  Code  CWily  p.  SO. 

(I)  3  Intt.  408. 

(c)  BraeiQO)  U.  1,  ea.  9. 
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year,  ^'  or  oftener  if  need  was,"  for  the  ^'  maintraance  and 
execution  of  the  laws."(a) 

§  408.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  said  in  modern 
times,  (and  the  sentiment  has  been  before  noticed  with 
approbation,)  parliament  is  always  at  'hand,  to  supply 
deficiencies  and  to  correct  mistakes.  (6)  Is  the  l^sla- 
ture,  then,  to  be  interrogated,  every  time  a  doubt  arises 
upon  the  construction  of  a  statute,  to  decide  particular 
disputes  ?  Assuredly  not.  For  would  not  this  be  end- 
less 1  Would  it  not  impair  the  usefulness,  and  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  judicature  ?  Would  it  not  give 
room  for  partiality  and  oppression  ?  '^  Forcer  le  magis- 
tral de  recourir  au  l6gislateur,  ce  serait  admettre  le  plus 
funeste  des  principes ;  ce  serait  renouveler  parmi  nous  la 
dSsastreuse  legislation  des  Rescrits.  Car,  lorsque  le 
legislateur  intervient  pour  prenoncer  sur  des  affaires  n€es 
et  vivement  agitt6es  entre  particuliers,  il  n'  est  pas  plus 
a  1'  abri  des  surprises  que  les  tribunaux."  And  under 
such  circumstances  certainly ;  "  On  a  moins  a  redoubter 
r  arbitraire  rSglS,  timide  et  circonspect  d'  un  magistrat 
que  pent  6tre  rSforme,  et  qui  est  soumis  a  la  action  en 
forfaiture,  que  V  arbitraire  absolu  d'  un  pouvoir  indfipen- 
dant,  qui  n'  est  jamais  responsable.  Des  lois  intecvenues 
sur  des  affaires  priy^es  seraient  souvent  suspectes  de 
partialites  et  toujours  elles  seraient  rStroactives  et  in- 
justes  pour  ceux  dont  le  litige  aurait  prCcSde  1'  interven- 
tion de  ce  lois.  De  plus,  le  recours  au  legislateur  en- 
traineratt  des  longeurs  fatales  au  justiciable,"  &c.(c) 

§  409.  It  follows,  that  the  questions  of  construction 
before  adverted  to, — viz.  the  meaning  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  legislature,  and  the  cases  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  applicable,  must  be  left  to  the 


{a)  4  E.  3,  ea.  14 ;  36  £.  3,  ea.  SO.    (c)  Difooart  Pr^limiiuLire,  &e.»  p. 
(6)  Dwarrii  on  Statatea,  p.  781. 
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decision  of  the  judges.  If  the  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  are  mistaken  in  their  construction  of  a  law,  their 
decision  must  be  reviewed  and  corrected  by  the  courts  of 
superior  jurisdiction.  But  by  what  maxims  are  the 
judges  of  both  courts  to  be  guided  in  their  expositions, — 
on  what  ground  will  their  determinations  rest  1  Are  the 
courts  to  proceed  upon  established  principles — ^to  be 
governed  by  fixed  rules ;  or,  exercising  a  liberal  discre- 
tion, to  have  recourse,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  natural  prin- 
ciples,— to  aid  and  to  moderate  the  law  according  to 
equitable  considerations, — ^to  include  in  their  delibera- 
tions those  cases  and  circumstances,  which  the  legislator 
himself  would  have  expressed,  had  he  foreseen  them  1 

§  410.  To  an  English  lawyer,  brought  up  with  a  sober 
veneration  of  the  wise  maxim,  (so  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  our  constitution,  and  so  constantly  to  be  traced  per- 
vading the  whole  body  of  our  jurisprudence,) — ^that  Op^ 
tima  est  kx,  quce  minimum  relinqxdt  arbitrio  judiciSj  opiir 
mu8  judex,  qui  minimum  sibij(a)  the  question  would 
seem  to  present  little  difficulty.  An  English  judge, 
however,  would  be  in  no  slight  degree  astonished,  at 
finding  it  laid  down  as  a  dogma  of  law,  as  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Titre  prgliminaire  de  la  publication  des 
Lois : — "  Le  juge  qui  refusera  de  juger,  sous  prStexte  du 
silence,  de  Pobscurite,  ou  de  Tinsuffisance  de  la  loi, 
pourra  £tre  poursuivi  comme  coupable  de  d£ni  de  jus- 
tice."(6)  On  which  law,  the  following  passage  in  the 
Discours  Pr6liminaire(c)  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mentary : — "  Sur  le  fondement  de  la  maxime  qui  les  juges 
doivent  obeir  aux  lois,  et  qu  'il  leur  est  defendu  de  les 
interpreter,  les  tribunaux,  dans  ces  demieres  annSes, 
renvoyaient  par  des  refgrgs  les  justiciables  au  pouvoir 


(a)  Aphorism,  46  ;  Baeon^a  Worka,  toL  7,  p.  148. 
Jh)  P.  26,  Titre  Prcliminaire. 
(c)  P.  35.  DiaeottTs  Prcliminaire. 
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IS^sIatif,  toutes  les  fois  qu  'ils  manquaient  de  loi,  on  que 
la  loi  existante  leur  parassait  obscure.  Le  tribunal  de 
cassation  a  constamment  reprimS  cet  abus,  comrae  un 
deni  de  justice.'^  From  which  important  passage  it  is 
to  be  collected,  that  even  among  our  enlightened  neigh- 
bors, and  at  a  very  recent  period,  the  boundaries  of 
legislation  and  of  judicial  interpretation  were  so  vaguely 
defined,  and  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  the  judges 
were  constantly  either  mistaking  the  principles,  or  erring 
in  the  application  of  them. 

§  41 1 .  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Titre  Pr^IimiDaire,  before  cited,  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  the  ordinary  reader,  even  in  its  present  shape, 
not  a  little  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  which  the 
Consul  Cambac^res  denounced  as  the  probable  result 
before  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  suggested  by  him 
to  control  it : — "  pent  faciliter  les  usurpations  des  tribu- 
naux  sur  le  pouvoir  legislatif.(a)  The  explanations, 
however,  of  this  article,  which  were  afforded  during  the 
discussion  of  the  projet^  are  highly  valuable.(6) 

§  412.  Le  Minister  de  la  Justice  dit,  "  qu'  il  y  a  deux 
sortes  d'  interpretations,  celle  de  legislation  et  celle  de 
doctrine ;  que  cettc  derniere  appartient  essentiellement 
aux  tribunaux ;  que  la  premiere  est  celle  que  leur  est 
interdite ;  que  lorsqu'  il  est  dSfenda  aux  juges  d'  interpret 
ter^  il  est  evident  que  c'  est  de  P  inierpretation  legislative 
que  'il  s'  agit.  II  cite  V  art.  VII.,  du  titre  1"  a  de  V  or- 
donnance  dc  1667,  qui  defend  aux  juges  d'  interpreter  les 
ordonnances.'*  Le  C.  Tronchet  dit,  "  que  V  on  a  abuse, 
pour  reduire  les  juges  a  un  etat  purement  passif,  de  la 
defense  que  leur  avait  faite  1'  assemble  constituante,  d'  in- 
terpreter des  lois  et  de  reglementer.     Cette  defense 


(a)  Deuxieme  reaction,  aiaiiee  de  14  therm,  ao  IX. 
lb)  Titre  Pr^liminaire,  p.  88. 
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n'  avail  pour  objet  que  d'  empdcher  les  tribunaux  d'  ex- 
ercer  une  partie  de  pouvoir  legislatif,  comme  I'avaient 
fait  les  anciennes  cours,  en  fixant  le  sens  des  lois  par  des 
interpretations  abstraites  et  gen^rales,  ou  en  les  suppli- 
ant par  des  arrSts  de  reglement.  Mais,  pour  eviter 
1'  abus  qu'  on  en  a  fait,  il  faut  laisser  au  juge  V  interpre- 
tation, sans  laquelie  il  ne  peut  exercer  son  ministere. 
En  effet,  les  contestations  civiles  portent  sur  les  sens 
different  que  chacune  des  parties  prdte  a  Ist^loi ;  ce  n'  est 
done  pas  par  une  loi  nouvelle,  mais  par  V  opinion  du  juge, 
que  la  cause  doit  Stre  decid6e.  On  craint  que  les  juges 
n'  en  abusent  pour  juger  contre  le  texte  de  la  loi ;  s'  lis 
se  le  permettaient,  le  tribunal  de  cassation  an^antirait 
leurs  jugements."  Le  C.  Bcederer  dit,  "  que  P  article  IV. 
donne  trop  de  pouvoir  au  juge,  en  1'  obligeant  de  pronon- 
cer  mSme  dans  le  silence  de  la  loi.  II  appartient  au 
judge  d'  appliquer  la  loi ;  il  ne  lui  appartient  pas  de  rem* 
plir  les  lacunes  de  la  legislation,  quand  la  loi  garde  un 
silence  absola."  Le  C.  Portalis  repond,  '^  que  le  cours 
de  la  justice  serai t  interrompu,  s'il  n'etait  permis  aux 
juges  de  prononcer  que  lorsque  la  loi  a  parle.  Peu  de 
causes  sont  susceptibles  d'  dtre  decidees  d'  apres  une  loi, 
d'  apres  une  texte  precis ;  c'  est  par  les  principes  genfi- 
raux,  par  I^  doctrine,  par  la  science  du  droit,  qu'  on  a 
toujours  prononcS  sur  la  plupart  des  contestations. — ^En 
matiere  criminelle  le  juge  ne  doit  prononcer  que  lorsque 
la  loi  a  qualifie  de  delit  le  fait  qui  est  def(gre  a  la  justice, 
et  qu'elle  y  attache  une  peine;  en  matiere  civille  aU 
contraire,  le  juge  ne  pent  se  refuser  a  prononcer  indis- 
tinctement  sur  toutes  les  causes  qui  lui  sont  presentees, 
parceque,  s'  il  ne  trouve  pas  dans  la  loi  de  regies  pour 
decider,  il  doit  recourer  a  1'  equite  naturelle.  Ge  serait 
trop  multiplier  les  lois,  que  de  les  faire  naitre  des  doutes 
des  juges." 

§  413.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  explanations  in 
mind  in  perusing  the  following  passages  from  the  mas- 
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terly  discourse  prefixed  to  these  DUcussions  sur  le  Code 
Civil;  and  it  is  not  less  important  to  remember  that  in 
all  civilized  countries  except  £ngland,(a)  the  jurisdiction 
of  common  law  and  of  equity  is  committed  to  the  same 
courts,  and  that,  by  blending  law  and  equity  together, 
greater  latitude  is  given  to  the  judges  in  matters  of  pro- 
perty, to  mould  and  adapt,  that  is,  (discarding  figurative 
language,)  without  absolutely  altering,  to  modify,  the 
laws,  in  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of  justice  in  particu- 
lar cases,  than  where  the  judges  are  bound  by  settled 
rules.  With  us,  even  in  the  courts  of  equity,  which  are 
supposed  in  some  instances,  to  admit  of  determinations 
according  to  conscience,  and  arbitrium  boni  viri^  it  has 
been  a  question  with  enlightened  lawyers,  how  far  this 
most  liberal  description  of  equitable  jurisdiction  should 
be  permitted ;  and  whether  courts  of  equity  ought  not 
to  be,  in  all  cases,  governed  by  general  rules.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  admitted,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
consequence  would  inevitably  follow,  that  a  judge  would 
sometimes  be  bound  to  pronounce  decrees  which  would 
be  materially  unjust ;  since  no  rule  can  be  equally  just 
in  the  application  to  a  whole  class  of  cases,  that  are  far 
from  being  the  same  in  every  circumstance.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  thought,  that  even  this  dreadful 
evil  should  be  tolerated,  to  avoid  a  greater ; — that  of  ren- 
dering judges  arbitrary,  and  their  decrees  so  fluctuating, 
that  the  public  could  never  trust  to  them  as  a  rule  of 
conduct(6) 

§  414.  The  observations  of  Lord  Hardwicke  upon  this 
subject,  (of  the  establishment  of  general  rules  in  our 
courts  of  equity,)  are  entitled  to  great  attention,  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  frauds,  seem  quite  conclu- 
sive upon  that  part  of  the  subject.     '^  Some  general  rules 


(a)  Some  of  thB  American  states  also. 
{b)  Lord  Kame*t  Prineiplet  of  Equity. 
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there  ought  to  be,  for  otherwise,  the  great  inconvenience 
of  jus  vagum  et  incertum  will  follow ;  and  yet  the  /Va?- 
tor  must  not  be  so  absolutely  and  invariably  bound  by 
them,  as  the  judges  are  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
In  the  construction  of  trusts,  which  are  one  great  head 
of  equity  jurisdiction,  the  rules  are  pretty  well  ascer* 
tained ;  so  they  are  in  cases  of  redemption  of  mortgages, 
which  makes  another  great  branch  of  that  business.  But 
as  to  relief  against  frauds,  no  invariable  rules  can  be 
established.  Fraud  is  infinite,  and  were  a  court  of  equity 
once  to  lay  down  rules,  how  far  they  would  go,  and  no 
fartlier,  in  extending  their  relief  against  it,  or  to  define 
strictly  the  species,  or  evidence  of  it,  the  jurisdiction 
would  be  cramped,  and  perpetually  eluded  by  new 
schemes,  which  the  fertility  of  man's  invention  would 
contrive."(a) 

§^4 15.  In  the  same  letter,  but  in  the  handling  of  a 
different  topic,  (which  will  be  the  subject  of  notice  here* 
after,)  Lord  Hardwicke  expresses  a  decided  feeling 
against  a  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to 
make  the  judges  of  the  common  law,  law-makers  in  mat- 
ters of  property.  Not  so,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  French 
codifiers ;  by  whom  some  contempt  is  indicated,  for  the 
practical  wisdom  of  those  qui  osent  prescire  imp6rieuse- 
ment  au  legislateur  la  terrible  tache  de  ne  rien  abandon- 
ner  a  la  decision  du  juge.  Q,uoi  que  V  on  fass€, — ^pro- 
ceeds the  same  profound  and  analytical  discourse,(6) — 
les  lois  positives  ne  sauraient  jamais  entierement  rem- 
placer  1'  usage  de  la  raison  naturelle  dans  les  affaires  de 
la  vie ;  les  besoins  de  la  socifite  sont  si  varies,  les  com- 
munication des  hommes  est  si  active,  leurs  interests  sont 


(a)  Letter  to  Lord  Kamea  ;  Lord  Woodhoaalee*s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lord  Kame.  Parkers  History  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ap- 
pendix No.  4. 

(6)  Discours  Prelim,  p.  20. 
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si  multiplies  et  leur  rapports  si  6tendus,  qu'  il  est  impos- 
sible au  legislateur  de  pourvoir  a  tout.  Dans  les  matieres 
mdmes  qui  fixent  particulierement  son'  attention,  il  est 
une  foule  de  details  qui  lui  echappent,  ou  qui  sont  trop 
contentieux  et  trop  mobiles  pour  pouvoir  devenir  1'  objet 
d'  un  texte  de  loi.  Une  foule  de  choses  sont  done  ne- 
cessairement  abandonnSs  a  1'  empire  de  V  usage,  a  la  dis- 
cussion des  hommes  instruits,  a  1'  arbitrage  des  juges. 
L'  office  de  la  loi  est  de  fixer,  par  de  grandes  vues  les 
maximes  gSnerales  de  droit;  d'Stablir  des  principes 
feconds  en  consequences,  et  non  descendre  dans  le  detail 
des  questions  qui  peuvent  naitre  sur  chaque  matiere. 
Gest  du  magistrat  et  au  jurisconsulte  p^netrSs  de  1'  esprit 
general  des  lois,  a  en  diriger  1'  application.  De  la,  chez 
toutes  les  nations  policees,  ou  roit  toujours  se  former,  a 
cdte  du  sanctuaire  des  lois,  et  sous  la  surveillance  du 
legislateur  un  depdt  de  maximes,  de  decisions  et  de  doc- 
trine qui  s'epure  journellement  par  la  practique  et  par 
le  choc  des  debats  judiciaires  qui  s'  accrott  sans  cesse  de 
toutes  les  connoisances  acquises,  et  qui  a  constamment 
ete  regards  comme  le  vrai  supplement  de  legislation.  II 
serait,  sans  doute,  desirable  que  toutes  les  matieres  pus- 
sent  etre  rdglees  par  des  lois.  Mais  a  defaut  de  texte 
precis  sur  chaque  matiere,  un  usage  ancien,  constant  et 
bien  establi,  une  suite  non  interrompue  de  decisions 
semblables,  une  opinion  ou  une  maxime  re9ue,  tiennent 
lieu  de  loi.  Q^uand  on  n'  est  dirige  par  rien  de  ci  qui 
est  etabli  ou  connu,  quand  il  s'  agit  d'  un  fait  absolument 
nouveau,  on  remonte  aux  principes  du  droit  naturel. 
Car,  si  la  prevoyance  des  legislateurs  est  limitee,  la  na- 
ture est  infinie ;  elle  s'  applique  a  tout  ce  qui  pent  inte- 
resser  les  hommes.  Pour  combattre  I'authorite  que 
nous  reconnaisons  dans  les  juges,  de  statuer  sur  les  choses 
que  ne  sont  pas  determinees  par  les  lois,  on  invoque  le 
droit  qu'  a  tout  citoyen  de  n'  etre  juge  que  d'  apres  une 
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loi  anterieure  et  constante.  Ce  droit  ne  peut  £tre  mS- 
connu.  Mais  pour  son  application,  il  fiiut  distinguer  les 
matieres  crimindles  d'  avec  les  matieres  civiles,  &c.  En 
matriere  criminelle  ou  il  n'  y  a  qu'  un  texte  fonnel  et 
pr^-existant  qui  puisse  fonder  1'  action  du  juge,  il  faut 
des  lois  precises  et  point  de  jurisprudence.  11  en  est 
autrement  en  matiere  civile :  la,  il  faut  une  jurisprudence 
parce  qu'  il  est  impossible  de  regler  tous  les  objets  civils 
par  des  lois.  Q^uand  la  loi  est  claire,  ii  faut  la  suivre ; 
quand  elle  est  obscure  il  faut  en  approfrondir  les  dispo- 
sitions. Si  r  on  manque  de  loi  il  faut  consulter  V  usage 
ou  r  £quite.  L'  Equity  est  le  retour  a  la  loi  naturelle, 
dans  le  silence,  V  opposition  ou  V  obscurity  des  lois  po- 
sitives. 

§  416.  The  tenor  of  these  passages,  (for  the  citation 
of  which^  from  so  interesting  a  work,  no  apology  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  intelligent  reader,)  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  in  some  measure,  to  confirm  Bacon's  saga- 
cious opinion : — ^^  Apud  nonnullos  receptum  est,  ut  juris- 
dictio  qu»  decernit  secundum  aequum  et  bonum  atque 
ilia  altera  quae  procedit  secundum  jus  strictum,  iisdem 
curiis  deputentur ;  apud  alios  autem,  ut  diversis : — Om- 
nino  placet  curiarum  -separatio.  Neque  enim  servabitur 
distinctio  casuum,  si  fiat  commixtio  jurisdictionum ;  sed 
arbitrium  legem  tandem  trahef  Does  not  this  effect 
appear  to  be  produced; — ^arbitrium  legem  trahere7(a) 

§  417.  Where  so  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judges,  it  is  desirable  to  know,  whether  any  rules  are 
prescribed  for  their  government,  and  the  guidance  of  that 
extensive  discretion.  The  introductory  discourse,  so 
often  already  quoted,  observes  upon  this  head,  and  very 
judiciously  :(6)  II  est  trop  heureux  qu'  il  y  ait  des  re- 


(a)  De  Aug.  Sclent,  lib.  8,  cap.  3,  aph.  45. 
(ft)  Til.  Prel.  p,  23. 
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cueilsy  et  une  tradition  suivie  d'  usages,  de  tnaximes,  et 
de  regies,  pour  que  V  oa  soit,  en  quelque  sorte,  necessite 
a  juger  aujourd'  hui,  comme  on  a  jug6  hier,  et  qu'  il  n'  y 
ait  d'  autres  variations  dans  les  jugements  publics  que 
celles  qui  sont  amends  par  le  progres  des  lumineres  et 
par  la  force  des  circonstances.  Again,  and  more  em- 
phatically :(a)  Le  pouvoir  judiciaire,  etabli  pour  appli- 
quer  les  lois,  a  besoin  d'  Stre  dirige  dans  cette  application, 
par  cerlaines  regies.  Nous  les  ayons  traces :  elles  sont 
telles,  que  la  raisan  particuliere  d'aucun  homme,  ne 
puisse  jamais  prevaloir  sur  la  loi,  raison  publique. 
Lastly,  (and  no  longer  mediately  or  remotely,  but  di- 
rectly, affecting  the  subject  under  consideration,  viz.  the 
boundaries  of  legislation  and  of  judicial  interpretation,) 
the  same  dissertation  proceeds :  En  effet,  la  loi  statue 
sur  tons :  elle  considere  les  hommes  en  masse,  jamais 
comme  particuliers ;  elle  ne  doit  point  se  m^ler  des  faits 
individuels,  ni  des  litiges  qui  divisent  les  citoyens.  S'ii 
en  etait  autrement,  il  foudrait  journellement  faire  de  nou- 
velles  lois :  leur  multitude  6toufferait  leur  dignity  et  nui- 
rait  a  leur  observation.  Le  jurisconsulte  serait  sans 
fonctions,  et  le  l6gislatueur,  entraing  par  les  details,  ne 
serait  bientdt  plus  que  jurisconsulte :  Les  interSts  par- 
ticuliers assiegeraient  la  puissance  legislative ;  ils  la  d€- 
tourneraieat,  a  chaque  instant,  de  I'interet  general  de 
soci£t6.  II  y  a  une  science  pour  les  legislateurs :  comme 
il  y  en  a  une  pour  les  magistrats :  et  V  une  ne  ressemble 
pas  a  P  autre.  La  science  du  legislateur  consiste  a  trou- 
ver  dans  chaque  matiere  les  principes  le  plus  favorables 
au  bien  commun :  la  science  du  magistrat  est  de  mettre 
ces  principes  en  action, — de  les  ramifier, — de  les  etendre 
par  une  application  sage  et  raisonnee  aux  hypotlieses 
privies ;  d'  €tudier  1'  esprit  de  la  loi  quand  la  lettre  tue ; 


(c)  Titre  Pr^Iiminaire,  p.  31. 
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et  de  ne  pas  s'  exposer  au  risque  d'  6tre,  tour  a  tour, 
esclave  et  rebelle,  et  de  d6sob£ir  par  esprit'  de  servi- 
tude.(a) 

§  418.  It  caoDot  be  denied,  that  these  extracts,  given 
from  the  "  Discour  PrSlimiaaire  du  Premier  Projet  de 
Code  Civil,"  contain  a  very  particular  and  even  minute 
enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  judge ;  but  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  still  open  to  inquiry,  what  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  legislator  1  The  province  of  the  legislator  is 
shadowed  out  (adumbrated)  in  the  following  passages, 
indistinctly  indeed,  without  relief,  and  in  a  manner 
wanting  the  bold  and  consistent  aspect  presented  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  work.  H  faut  que  le  l£gislateur  veille 
sur  la  jurisprudence ;  il  pent  6tre  6clair£  par  elle  et  U 
pent  de  son  cdt£,  la  corriger ;  mais  il  faut  qu'  il  y  en  ait 
une.  C  est  a  V  experience  a  combler  successivement  les 
vides  que  nous  laissoos.  Les  codes  des  peuples  se  font 
avec  le  temps ;  mais,  a  proprement  parler,  on  ne  les  fait 
pas.(6) 

§  419.  With  us  it  has  been  shown(a)  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  judges,  where  a  case  occurs  which  was  not  fore- 
seen by  the  legislature,  to  declare  it  casus  iymissus ;  or 
where  the  intention,  if  entertained,  is  not  expressed,  to 
say  of  the  legislature,  quod  voluitj  nan  dixit ;  or  where 
the  case,  though  within  the  mischief,  is  not  clearly  with- 
in the  meaning ;  or  where  the  words  fall  short  of  the 
intent,— or  go  beyond  it ; — ^in  every  such  case  it  is  held 
the  duty  of  the  judge,  in  a  land  jealous  of  its  liberties,  to 
give  effect  to  the  expressed  sense,  or  words,  of  the  law, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  act,  and 
according  to  their  fair  and  ordinary  import  and  under- 
standing. 

§  420.  As  to  deciding  contrary  to  the  plain  words  of 


(a)  Titre  Prclimiaaire,  p.  37.  (c)  Dwarris  oa  Statutes,  chap.  13. 

W  lb. 
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an  act  of  parliament, — as  to  holding  that  the  l^slature 
did  not  mean  what  it  has  unequivocally  expressed, — ^it 
may  be  observed  that  if  with  decided  cases,  the  maxim 
of  law  be,  (as  it  incontrovertibly  is,)  stare  decisis^  if  the 
courts  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  positive  authority 
of  a  solemn  determination  of  the  same  question  by  former 
judges ;  a  fortiori  ought  they  to  be  concluded  by  the 
more  positive  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament.  As  to 
the  weight  of  authority, — the  influence  justly  due  to  the 
codes  of  France,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  Netherlands,  &c., 
considered  as  a  question  of  general  jurisprudence, — the 
Code  Napoleon,  with  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  the  best  acquainted,  has  been  a  source  of  endless 
litigation.  The  controversies  and  discussions  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  are  innumerable;  the  commentaries 
upon  it  would  already  Jill  a  library ; — the  result  of  form- 
ing a  new  system,  depending  upon  genei^l  rules,  which 
it  is  left  to  the  judges  to  interpret  and  apply. 

§  421.  The  duty  of  the  judge  is  to  adhere  to  the  legal 
text,  as  his  sole  guide.  The  legislator  also,  has  his  im- 
portant rights  and  solemn  duties.  Where  there  has 
been  an  omission  in  an  act, — or  where  his  intention  has 
been  misconceived,  and  the  remedy,  in  consequence, 
carried  too  far,  or  not  given  full  effect  to,  he  may  supply 
deficiencies, — may  state  his  own  meaning  with  greater 
precision,  and  guard,  for  the  future,  against  an  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy  more  extensive  than  the  intention. 
But — poor  and  limited  would  be  his  sphere,  were  it  con- 
fined to  these  functions.  The  higher  province  and  duty 
of  the  legislator,  is  to  exercise  a  surveUlance  over  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  judicature  of  the  country, — 
over  the  objects,  as  well  as  the  administration,  of  the 
laws, — over  the  history  of  man  and  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. Silently  but  vigilantly  it  is  incumbent  upon  him 
to  watch  the  spirit  of  the  age, — the  growth  of  feelings, — 
the  development  of  principles, — the  changes  of  every 
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kind  produced  by  time, — ^the  demand  for  different  laws 
to  protect  newly-created  species  of  property, — ^the  cases 
in  wtiich  judges  are  found  lamenting  tlie  want  of  a  law 
adapted  to  existing  circumstances, — ^tbe  instances  in 
which  society  is  felt  to  be  disturbed  by  laws  utterly  un- 
suitable,— ^the  retention  of  antiquated  forms-— or  the  in- 
fliction of  unprofitable  severities. 

§  422.  No  intelligent  man  will  deny  that,  with  us,  the 
laws  have,  in  a  succession  of  ages,  been  gradually  adapt- 
ed to  the  free  institutions  of  the  country.  Beyond  all 
question,  we  are  extensively  indebted  to  the  liberality^  of 
the  judges,  for  much  of  the  regulated  freedom  we  at  pre- 
sent enjoy.  No  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  has  been  the  greater  facility  in  making  this  adap- 
tation, in  as  far  as  our  laws  were  unwritten,  and  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  sense,  unascertained.  So  far,  good  has 
unquestionably  resulted  from  our  laws  being  in  an  un- 
settled state.  From  not  being  more  formally  prescribed, 
the  laws  were  less  certain — from  being  less  certain,  they 
admitted  of  being  rendered  more  complete. 

§  423.  But,  where  the  law  is  prescribed  and  promul- 
gated as  the  declared  will  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state,  the  case  is  wholly  different.  Supposing  the  writ- 
ten law  to  require  change  or  modification,  it  will  hardly 
admit  a  question  whether  such  alteration  is  to  be  effected 
in  a  direct  manner,  by  the  superior  power  that  originally 
created  the  law,  or  indirectly,  by  the  subordinate  autho- 
rity employed  to  give  it  effect,  and  put  it  in  operation ; 
and  if  a  doubt  could  exist  upon  the  subject  of  the  com- 
parative competency  and  fitness  of  the  legislature,  and 
of  the  judicature  of  the  country,  to  correct  its  laws,  re- 
course should  in  preference  be  had  to  the  legislature. 
For  the  legislature  intends  to  found  its  regulations  upon 
general  principles;  courts  of  law — ^and  still  more  of 
equity — ^refine  upon  individual  cases. 

§  424.  The  truth  is,  that  the  legislature,  and  not  the 
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courts^  should  be  driven  to  comply  with  the  necessities 
of  manl(ind.*  But  this,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the 
practice.  When  rules  of  law  have  been  found  to  work 
injustice,  they  have  been  evaded  instead  of  being  re- 
pealed. Obsolete  or  unsuitable  laws,  instead  of  being 
removed  from  the  statute  book,  have  been  made  to 
bend  to  modern  usages  and  feelings.  Instead  of  the 
legislature  framing  new  provisions,  as  occasion  has  re-* 
quired,  it  has  been  left  to  able  judges  to  invade  its  pro- 
vince, and  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  lofty  privilege 
of  correcting  abuses  and  introducing  improvements.  The 
rules  are  thus  left  in  the  breasts  of  the  judges,  instead 
of  being  put  upon  a  right  footing  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

§  425.  Much  of  the  evi]  just  described,  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  supineness  of  the  legislature, — ^some- 
thing to  the  narrowness  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
— but  the  principal  share,  to  the  want  of  a  proper  under- 
standing at  what  point  interpretation  ought  to  end,  and 
legislation  should  begin.(a)  Let  the  discriminating  rea- 
der look  at  Burke  s  eloquent  panegyric  upon  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  then  ask  himself  soberly,  whether  every  im- 
provement the  orator  ascribes  to  the  judge,  however  un- 
questionably meritorious,  is  not  within  the  province,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  effected  by  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature  1  '^  He  sought,''  it  is  said,  "  to  effect  the 
amelioration  of  the  law,  by  making  its  liberality  keep 
pace  with  justice  and  the  actual  concerns  of  the  world, 
And  not  restricting  the  infinitely  diversified  conditions  of 
men,  and  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  within  artificial  cir- 
cumscriptions, but  conforming  its  principles  to  the  growth 
of  our  commerce  and  our  empire." 

§  426.  As  to  the  assumptions  of  jurisdiction  by  the 


(a)  Butler'a  Reminis.  toL  1. 
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court  of  chancery,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  rest 
upon  tbe  admissions  of  its  ornament,  as  well  as  apologist, 
Lord  Hardwicke ;  thdn  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Humphreys,  its  less  ardent  admirer,  that ''  its  acts  have 
been  rather  legislative  than  judicial."(a)  ^^New  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  in  commerce/'  says  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, in  a  letter  to  Lord  Karnes  before  referred  to, 
"  have  given  birth  to  new  species  of  contracts ;  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  new  contrivances  to  break  and 
elude  them,  for  which  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  com- 
mon law  had  adapted  no  remedies ;  and  from  this  cause, 
courts  of  equity,  which  admit  of  a  greater  latitude,  have, 
under  the  head  adjuvandiy  vel  supjdendi  juris  cwilisy  been 
obliged  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  mankind. 

§  427.  Another  source  of  the  increase  of  business  in 
the  courts  of  equity  has  been,  the  multiplication  and  ex- 
tension of  trusts.  New  methods  of  settling  and  incum- 
bering landed  property  have  been  suggested  by  the  ne- 
cessities, extravagance,  or  real  occasions  of  mankind. 
But  what  is  more  than  this,  new  species  of  property 
have  been  introduced,  particularly  by  the  establishment 
of  the  public  funds,  and  various  transferrable  stocks,  that 
required  to  be  modified  and  settled  to  answer  the  exi- 
gencies of  families,  to  which  the  rules  and  methods  of 
conveyancing  would  not  ply  or  bend.  Here  the  liberal- 
ity of  courts  of  equity  has  been  forced  to  step  in  and 
lend  her  aid/'  Thus  it  appears,  that  these  objects,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  have  been 
effected  by  equitable  interference;  that  is,  in  truth,  by 
judicial  refinement,  and  not  by  the  seasonable  enactment 
of  salutary  laws.  Instead  of  the  encroachment  upon  the 
common  law,  of  which  Bacon  was  apprehensive,  it  seems 
that  the  PrsBtorian  courts(&)  overflowed  their  banks  in 


(a)  Humphrey's  ObscrYations  on  tlie  Laws  of  Real  Property,  &c. 

(b)  Maxime  omnium  interest  certitudinis  legem,  ne  curiae  prsetorice  intames- 
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an  opposite  direction,  and,  while  sparing  of  injunctions, 
openly  invaded  the  province  of  the  legislature.  Upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  course  actually  pursued,  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  general,  inconvenient  laws  were 
set  aside,  and  required  changes  were  effected,  by  the  use 
of  technical  fictions  and  contrivances  to  evade  inconsis- 
tent rules ;  and  if  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  politic 
institution,  there  has  been  thought  to  have  been  also,  at 
times,  some  defect  of  judicial  principle.  Mr.  Butler  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  as  regards  the  ascertaining  and  ob- 
taining the  proper  boundary  of  interpretation  and  legis* 
lation,  that  the  French  courts  of  justice  have  shown 
greater  moderation  than  our  own,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
important  branch  of  judicature.(a)  It  certainly  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  jurisdiction  or  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  all  our  superior  courts,  will  be  discovered, 
on  inquiry,  to  be  founded  in  usurpation,  and  sustained 
by  fiction. 


cant  et  exandent  in  tantam.  ut  pretexta  rigoris  legnm  mitigandi,  etiam  robar 
et  nerYoa  iU  incidant  aot  lazent,  omnia  trahendo  ad  arbitriom. — Aphorism,  43. 
(a)  Raminis.  vol.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

■ 

DIVISION,   DURATION,    Q.UAL1TIES,  AND    INCIDENTS    OP 

STATUTES. 

§  428.  Statute  law  is  the  rule  which  is  ordained  or 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  or  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government.  Statutes  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  to  wit,  public  and  private ;  and 
these  are  remedial,  or  penal,  affirmative,  or  negative.  The 
parts  of  a  statute,  in  its  popular  sense,  are,  the  title,  pre- 
amble, the  purview  or  body  of  the  act,  the  proviso,  the 
saving  clause,  and  the  exceptions.  Although  in  a  strict 
sense,  the  title  and  preamble  are  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  statute.  These  classes  of  statutes  and  parts  of 
statutes  will  come  under  review  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  work.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  construction  of  statutes,  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  submit  some  observations  of  a 
general  character,  (as  preliminary  to  our  main  design,) 
which  relate  to  the  duration,  qualities,  and  incidents  of 
statutes. 

§  429.  In  regard  to  the  duration  of  statutes,  some  are 
temporary,  others  are  perpetual.  Every  statute,  for  the 
continuance  of  which  no  time  is  limited,  is  perpetual, 
although  it  be  not  expressly  declared  so  to  be.  A  tem- 
porary statute  continues  in  force,  unless  it  is  sooner  re- 
pealed, until  the  time  for  which  it  is  made  expires.  Al- 
though an  offence  should  have  been  committed  before 
the  expiration  of  an  act,  the  party  cannot  be  punished 
after  it  has  expired,  unless  a  particular  provision  be 
made  by  law  for  that  purpose.    On  this  account  a  tern- 
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porary  statute  is  sometimes  made  to  continue  in  force, 
after  it  has  ceased  to  operate  substantially,  for  tiie  purpose 
of  supporting  prosecutions  against  those  who  have  vio- 
lated it  during  the  term  assigned  for  its  continuance. 

§  430.  Statutes  are  the  declared  v^ill  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  which,  unless  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  natural  justice,  all  subjects  are  bound  to 
obey.  Created  by  the  exercise  of  the  highest  authority 
which  the  constitution  acknowledges,  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  altered,  amended,  suspended,  or  repealed, 
but  by  the  same  authority  by  which  they  were  made. 
The  life-giving  principle  and  the  death-going  stroke 
must  emanate  from  the  same  hands ;  for  it  is  a  maxim 
of  the  law,  '<  conveniens  ruUurali  cBqilati  unumquodque  dis- 
8ohi  €0  ligaminey  quo  ligatam  est.^^ 

§  431.  In  regard  to  the  qualities  and  incidents  of  sta- 
tutes, a  statute  binds  all  persons  but  such  as  are  specially 
saved  by  it.(a)  The  government  itself,  however,  is  not 
to  be  restrained  of  a  liberty,  or  right  it  had  before,  by  the 
general  words  of  a  statute,  if  it  be  not  named  in  the  act, 
but  if  a  statute  be  intended  to  give  a  remedy  against  a 
wrong,(6)  to  prevent  fraud,(c)  tortious  usurpations,  or 
the  decay  of  religion,  the  government,  though  not  named, 
will  be  bound  by  the  act.  In  England,  if  an  act  of  par- 
liament do  not  name  the  king,  he  is  bound  by  acts  for 
the  advancement  of  religion,  or  learning,  or  for  providing 
for  the  poor.  And  if  an  act  speak  of  the  king  generally 
and  indefinitely,  it  extends  to  all  his  successors,  and  to 
a  queen  if  the  crown  descend  to  a  female.(rf) 

§  432.  A  statute  which  gives  corporeal  punishment, 
does  not  bind  an  infant,  contra  of  other  statutes,  if  they 
do  not  except  the  infant.(c)    A  statute  cannot  alter  by 


(a)  And.  148,  pi.  8d.  (i)  13  Rep.  110. 

(b)  6  Inst.  681.  (e)  2  Inst.  55. 
{c)  5  Rep.  14,  b. 
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reason  of  time,  but  the  common  law  may,  since  ceswnte 
ratione  ce$$al  lex.{a)  When  statutes  are  made,  there  are 
some  things  which  are  exempted  and  foreprised  out  of 
the  provisions  thereof  by  the  law  of  reason,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned ;  thus,  things,  for  necessity's  sake, 
or  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice,  are  excepted  out  of 
statutes.  (6) 

§  433.  Whenever  an  act  gives  any  thing  generally, 
and  without  any  special  restriction  declared,  or  rationally 
to  be  inferred,  it  gives  always  subject  to  the  general  con- 
trol and  order  of  the  common  law.(c)  Whenever  a  sta- 
tute gives  or  provides  any  thing,  the  common  law  pro- 
vides all  necessary  remedies  and  requisites.(£Q  In 
statutes  incidents  are  always  supplied  by  intendment,  in 
other  words,  whenever  power  is  given  by  a  statute  every 
thing  necessary  to  make  it  effectual  is  given  by  implica- 
tion ;  for  the  maxim  is,  Qaando  lex  aliqtiid  concedU  con^ 
cedere  vvdetur  el  id ^ per  quod  devenitur  ad  iU%uL(e)  Thus, 
a  statute  giving  an  action  for  waste,  to  one  as  tenant  for 
life,  or  for  years,  impliedly  gives  authority  to  him  in  re- 
version, by  himself  or  by  another,  to  enter  to  see  if  any 
waste  be  done.(/)  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  an 
action  of  waste,  given  by  a  statute  repealed,  against  ten- 
ant in  tail,  atler  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  treble  dama- 
ges were  held  recoverable,  although  not  mentioned  :(g) 
for  such  damages  were  recoverable  under  a  prior  statute, 
by  which  an  action  of  waste  was  given ;  and  whenever 
an  old  action  is  given  in  a  new  case,  all  that  before  ap- 
pertained to  the  action  is  likewise  given. 


(a)  Dwarria  od  Statute,  662. 

(b)  Plow.  Comm.  13  b.    3  Inst.  118. 

(c)  R99  ?.  Bishop  of  London^  2  8how.  455. 
(<0  The  Protector  ▼.  Ashfield,  Hard.  69. 
(e)  2  Inst.  306.     12  Rep.  130,  131. 

(/)  Bro. ;  Waste,  pi.  68. 
(^)  Ibid. 
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§  434.  There  are  certain  common  law  maxims,  that 
aid  in  the  application  of  statutes  to  given  cases.  Quart- 
do  cdiquid  prokib^ur,  prohibetur  et  omnCj  per  quod  devenir 
twr  ad  iUud.  Magna  Charta  says,  no  man  aliquo  modo 
destruaiwr  nisi,  ^c,  by  which  every  oppression  against 
law,  by  color  of  any  usurped  authority,  is  forbidden,  and 
by  these  words,  all  things  by  any  manner  of  means  tend- 
ing to  destruction  are  prohibited,  as  if  a  man  be  accused 
or  indicted  of  treason  or  felony,  his  lands  and  goods  can- 
not be  granted  to  any,  no  not  so  much  as  by  promise, 
before  attainder ;  for,  when  a  subject  obtaineth  a  pro- 
mise of  the  forfeiture,  many  times  undue  means  and  more 
violent  prosecution  is  used  for  private  lucre,  tending  to 
destruction,  than  the  just  and  quiet  proceedings  of  the 
law  would  permit  (a)  Whenever  the  provision  of  a 
statute  is  general,  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to 
make  such  provision  effectual  is  supplied  by  the  common 
law.(&)  If  an  offence  be  made  felony  by  a  statute,  such- 
statute,  by  necessary  consequences,  subjects  the  offender 
to  the  like  attainder  and  forfeiture,  and  requires  the  like 
construction,  as  to  those  who  shall  be  accounted  acces- 
sories before  or  after  the  fact,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  a  felony  at  common  law  does.(c)  Misprison 
of  felony  is  as  well  incidental  to  a  felony  created  by  a 
statute  as  to  one  of  the  common  law.(G{) 

§  435.  Lex  uno  ore  omnes  aUoquiiur^(e)  Lord  Coke 
says :  "  This  maxim  is  the  pride  of  the  English  law ;  and 
it  is  pre-eminently  so  of  the  written  law,  which  lays 
down  one  clear  and  certain  rule  for  all  descriptions  of 
persons,  and  is  both  known  and  invariable.    For  the 


(a)  6  Inst.  48.    Steph.  L.  Elee.  14. 

{b)  1  Inst.  235.    2  lost.  223.     Bao.  Abr.  title  Statute.  **«* 

(c)  3  Inst.  47,  40, 50.     1  Hawk.  c.  41,  M. 

(</)  I  S.  Elec.  L.  14. 

(e)  2  lost.  1847. 
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written  and  statute  law,  being  of  old  duly  and  formally 
promulgated  to  the  people,  could  never  be  what  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  laws,  '^  as  a  nemo  scU^^ 
and  of  these  rules  of  conduct  no  judge,  producing  a  man- 
uscript decision,  can  say,  Lo !  I  have  the  law  in  my  side 
pocket."(a) 

§  436.  No  one  can  be  punished  without  an  injury  or 
fault  having  been  committed.  Nemo  punitur  sine  injfUr- 
ria^  facto  sine  defaUo.  Where  a  statute  provided  that,  in 
case  of  a  disseisor  alienating  lands,  and  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  the  damages,  they  to  whose  hands  the 
lands  and  tenements  shall  come  should  be  charged  with 
the  damages,  &c.  Now,  if  the  tenant  cometh  to  the 
lands  by  act  of  law,  which  he  cannot  withstand,  and 
where  there  is  no  act  or  default  on  him,  he  shall  not  be 
charged.  For  instance,  if  the  disseisor  aliened  to  A.  and 
his  heirs,  and  A.  dieth  without  heirs,  the  law  cast  the 
land  upon  the  lord,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  ten- 
ant to  the  praecipe.  In  this  case,  if  the  lord  doth  not 
take  any  profits  of  land,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him 
for  the  land,  the  lord  may  plead  the  special  matter,  and 
to  discharge  himself  from  damage ;  for  although  he  be 
tenant  of  the  land,  yet  he  is  no  tenant,  (against  his  will) 
within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  because  there  is  no 
wrong  or  default  in  him .(6) 

§  437.  Actus  legis  nernini  est  damnosus.  An  act  of 
law  is  damage  to  no  one.  Where  an  act  for  enlarg- 
ing the  term  granted  to  a  patentee  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  patent,  provided  that  in  case  the  power,  privilege,  or 
authority  granted  by  the  letters  patent  should  become 
vested  in  more  than  five  persons,  or  their  representatives, 
at  any  one  time,  otherwise  than  by  devise,  or  succession, 
all  liberties,  privileges,  &c.,  should  cease.     The  paten- 


(a)  Watkins  on  CooTeyancea,  preface.    1  Steph.  £le.  L.  14. 
{b)  9  loat. 
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tees  having  become  bankrupts,  it  was  held,  that  this 
clause  applied  only  to  an  assignment  by  act  of  the  party, 
and  not  to  an  assignment  by  operation  of  law.(a)  Ab- 
BohUa  serUerUia  expasUere  non  indiget.  Lord  Coke  says 
this  is  the  cas#  where  the  words  are  plain  without  any 
scruple,  and  absolute  without  any  saTing.(6) 


(a)  Bloxam  and  anothtr^  assignees^  t.  EUetf  6  B.  &  C.  169. 

(b)  2  Inst.  533. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OP  INTERPRETATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

§  438.  We  shall  now  enter  upon  the  main  and  most 
important  question  which  arises  under  this  branch  of  our 
subject — ^that  of  interpretation  and  construction  of  sta- 
tutes. Under  this  head^  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  inquiries,  to  go  somewhat  into  the 
doctrines  and  rules  adopted  by  ethical  writers,  and  wri- 
ters upon  the  civil  law,  and  incidentally,  to  some  extent 
consider  the  rules  that  obtain  in  the  interpretation,  and 
construction  of  written  instruments,  and  commercial  con- 
tracts. We  should  remark,  however,  that  the  rules 
1  adopted  in  the  latter  class  of  instruments,  do  not  always 
^  prevail  in  the  construction  of  statutes. 

§  439.  Interpretation  and  construction,  when  applied 
to  statutes,  have  been  sometimes  considered  as  synony- 
mous terms.    Lieber,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Leg^ 
and  Political  Hermeneutics,  defines  interpretation  thus : — 
''  Interpretation  is  the  art  of  finding  out  the  true  sense 
of  any  form  of  words — that  is,  the  sense  which  their  au- 
thor intended  to  convey — and  of  enabling  others  to  de- 
rive from  them  the  same  idea  which  the  author  intended 
^to*  convey.    Construction  is  the  drawing  of  conclusions 
(respecting  subjects  that  lie  beyond  the  direct  expressions 
iof  the  text,  from  elements  known  from,  and  given  in  the 
i  text — conclusions  which  are  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in 
'  the  letter  of  the  text.    Interpretation  only  takes  place  if 
the  text  conveys  some  meaning  or  other.    But  construc- 
tion is  resorted  to,  when,  in  comparing  two  different  wri- 
tings of  the  same  individual  or  two  different  enactments 
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by  the  same  legislative  body,  there  is  found  contradic- 
tions where  there  was  evidently  no  intention  at  such  con« 
tradictions  one  of  another,  or  where  it  happens  that  part 
of  a  writing  or  declaration  contradicts  tbe  rest.  When 
this  is  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  document  or  de- 
claration, or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  such  as  not  to 
allow  us  to  consider  the  whole  as  being  invalidated  by  a 
partial  or  other  contradiction,  then  resort  must  be  had 
to  construction.  So  too,  if  found  to  act  in  cases,  which 
have  not  been  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  those  rules,  by 
which,  we  are  nevertheless  obliged,  for  some  binding  rea« 
son,  faithfully  to  regulate  as  well  as  we  can  an  action  re* 
specting  the  unforeseen  case. 

§  440.  In  politics  it  signifies  generally  the  supplying  of 
supposed,  or  real  imperfections,  or  insufficiencies  of  a  text, 
according  to  proper  principles  and  rules.  By  insufficient 
cy  is  to  be  understood,  both  imperfect  provisions  for  the 
cases,  which  might,  or  ought  to  have  been  provided  for, 
and  the  inadequateness  of  the  text  for  cases,  which  hu- 
man wisdom  could  not  foresee.  He  illustrates  this,  in 
the  instance  of  the  application  of  a  very  ancient  charter, 
to  cases  arising  out  of  entirely  and  radically  new  rela- 
tions, which  have  since  sprung  up,  and  which  cases  nev- 
ertheless clearly  belong  to  that  province  of  human  ac- 
tion for  which  the  charter  was  intended.  This  defini- 
tion of  construction,  in  its  application  to  text  of  inferior 
authority  or  importance  which  partially  militate  with  the 
demands  of  superior  authority,  will  show  us,  that  con- 
struction is  the  causing  of  the  text  to  agree  and  harmo- 
nize with  the  demands  or  principles  of  superior  autho- 
rity, although  they  are  not,  according  to  the  immediate 
and  direct  meaning  of  the  words  constituting  the  text, 
contained  in  it.  Thus  it  is  construction  which  saves  in 
many  instances  from  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  the  text,  or 
the  object,  to  the  letter  of  it,  or  the  means  by  which  that 
object  was  to  be  obtained. 

76 
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§  441.  It  has  been  very  justly  said  by  him,  that  with* 
out  construction,  written  laws,  in  fact  any  laws  or  other 
texts  containing  rules  of  action,  specific  or  general, 
would  in  many  cases  become  fearfully  destructiye  to  the 
best  and  wisest  intentions — ^nay,  frequently  produce  the 
very  opposite  of  which  it  was  purposed  to  effect.  After 
laying  down  the  rule,  that  the  constructor  is  not  allowed 
to  proceed  without  rule,  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  elements  given  in  the  text,  he  holds 
that  the  proper  principles  of  construction  are  those  which 
ought  to  guide  us  in  good  faith  and  conscience,  and  that 
they  may  be  two-fold.  1st.  If  the  text  itself  is  the  de- 
claration of  fundamental  principles,  which  we  are  bound 
to  follow  in  a  certain  sphere  of  action,  and  of  certain 
fundamental  forms,  which  are  to  regulate  our  actions,  in 
this  case,  construction  signifies  the  discovery  of  the  spi- 
rit, principles  and  rules  that  ought  to  guide  us  according 
to  the  text,  with  regard  to  subjects  on  which  that  decla- 
ration is  silent,  but  which  nevertheless  belongs  to  its 
province.  If,  for  instance,  a  political  constitution  or 
charter,  has  been  adopted  or  granted  to  regulate  our  poli- 
tical actions,  and  a  case  occurs  which  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for,  but  which  is  of  an  undoubted  political  charac- 
ter, we  have  to  search  for  its  true  spirit  and  act  accord- 
ingly in  the  case  under  consideration.  2d.  Or  there  may 
exist  principles  or  rules  of  superior  authority,  and  the 
problem  of  construction  then  is,  to  cause  that  which  is 
to  be  construed  to  agree  with  them.  In  this  case  tho 
principles  and  rules  of  superior  authority  are,  the  sub* 
jects  that  lie  beyond  the  direct  expressions  of  the  text, 
mentioned  in  his  previous  definition.  For  instance,  if  a 
law  be  passed,  parts  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state,  it  is  called  construing  the  law, 
when  the  proper  judges  declare  those  parts  to  be  invalid. 
In  its  most  general  adaptation  of  the  term,  construction 
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signifies  the  representing  an  entire  whole  from  given  ele- 
ments by  just  conclusions. 

§  442.  He  divides  interpretation  into  close,  extensive, 
extravagant,  limited  or  free,  predestinated,  and  authentic ; 
— close  interpretation  is,  where  for  just  reasons  connect- 
ed with  the  formation  and  character  of  the  text,  we  are 
induced  to  take  the  weirds  in  their  narrowest  meaning. 
Extensive  interpretation,  irUerpretatio  extensivay  is  where 
it  inclines  us  towards  adopting  the  more,  or  most  com- 
prehensive signification  of  the  words.  Extravagant  in- 
terpretation, interpretatio  exced&nsj  is  that  mode  of  inter- 
preting which  substitutes  such  meaning  as  is  evidently 
beyond  the  true  meaning,  and  hence  not  genuine  inter- 
pretation. Free  or  unrestricted,  interpretatio  mhUa^  is 
that  which  proceeds  simply  on  the  general  principles  of 
interpretation  in  good  faith,  not  bound  by  any  specific  or 
superior  principle.  Limited  or  restricted  interpretation, 
interpretatio  Umxtata^  takes  place,  if  other  rules  or  prin- 
ciples than  the  strictly  hermeneutic  ones  limit  us.  Pre- 
destinated interpretation,  interpretatio  predestinata,  is  that 
where  the  interpreter,  either  consciously  or  unknown  to 
himself,  yet  laboring  under  a  strong  bias  of  mind,  makes 
the  text  subservient  to  his  preconceived  views,  or  some 
object  he  desires  to  arrive  at.  An  instance  of  this  is 
where  cunning  and  art  are  exerted  in  attempts  to  show 
that  the  text  means  something  which  was  not,  according 
to  the  interpreter's  own  knowledge,  the  meaning  of  the 
author  or  utterers.  This  latter  species  he  denominates 
artful.  Authentic  in  terpretation  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  author  or  utterer  of  the  text  himself.  The  lat- 
ter is,  more  properly  speaking,  but  a  declaration,  and  not 
an  interpretation. 

§  443.  If  a  legislature  or  monarch  give  an  interpreta- 
tion, it  is  called  authentic,  though  the  same  individual 
who  issued  the  law  to  be  interpreted,  may  not  give  the 
interpretation.    This  proceeds  upon  the  reason  that  the 
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successive  legislators  or  monarchs,  are  considered  as  one 
and  the  same,  making  the  law  and  giving  the  interpreta- 
tion in  their  representative  and  not  in  their  personal  cha- 
racters. 

§  444.  He  divides  construction  into  close,  comprehen- 
sive, transcendant  or  extravagant,  and  defines  them 
thus  : — !•  Close  construction  is  that  which  inclines 
to  the  directest  possible  application  of  the  text,  or  the 
principles  it  involves,  to  new  or  unprovided  cases,  or  to 
contradictory  parts — in  short,  to  words  which  lie  beyond 
the  words  of  the  text.  2:  Comprehensive  construction 
is  that  which  inclines  to  an  extensive  application  of  the 
text,  or  the  principles  which  it  involves  to  new,  unpro- 
vided, or  not  sufficiently  specific  cases  or  contradictions. 
3.  Transcendant  construction  is  that  which  is  derived 
from,  or  founded  upon,  a  principle  superior  to  the  text, 
and  nevertheless  aims  at  deciding  on  subjects  belonging 
to  the  province  of  the  text.  Extravagant  construction 
is  that  which  carries  the  effects  of  the  text  beyond  its 
true  limits,  and  therefore  not  any  longer  genuine  con- 
struction, as  the  previous  species  becomes  of  a  more  and 
more  doubtful  character  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  this. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is,  the  former  remains, 
in  spite  of  its  transcendency,  within  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  or  document  to  be  construed,  whilst  the  latter  aban- 
dons  it.  The  learned  and  valuable  work  of  this  author 
on  this  subject,  is  one  which  should  be  perused,  studied 
and  understood  by  every  legal  student,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  la\w  library. 

§  445.  Rutherforth  divides  interpretation  into  three 
kinds ;  literal,  rational  and  mixed.  He  defines  liieral  in- 
terpretation, where  we  collect  the  intention  from  the 
words  only,  as  they  lie  before  us.  Batuynal^  where  the 
words  do  not  express  that  intention  perfectly,  but  ex^ 
ceed  it  or  fall  short  of  it,  and  we  are  to  collect  it  from 
rational  or  probable  conjectiure  only.    Mixed,  where  the 
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words,  though  they  do  express  the  intention  when  they 
are  rightly  understood,  are  of  themselves  of  doubtful 
meaning,  and  we  are  bound  to  have  resort  to  like  con- 
jecture to  find  out  in  ,wbat  sense  they  are  used.  In  lit- 
eral  interpretation  the  rule  which  should  govern,  is,  to 
follow  that  sense,  both  in  respect  of  the  words,  and  of 
construing  them  which  is  agreeable  to  common  use  with- 
out attending  to  etymological  fancies  or  grammatical 
refinements.  In  mixed  interpretation,  which  supposes 
the  words  to  admit  of  two  or  more  senses,  each  of  which 
is  agreeable  to  common  usage,  we  are  obliged  to  collect 
the  sense  partly  from  the  words,  and  partly  from  conjec- 
ture of  intention.  The  rules  there  adopted  are  to  con- 
strue the  words  according  to  the  subject  matter,  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  produce  a  reasonable  effect,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  act.  Light 
may  also  be  obtained  in  such  cases  from  contemporary 
facts,  or  exposition  from  antecedent  mischiefs,  from 
known  habits,  manners,  and  institutions,  and  from  other 
sources  almost  innumerable,  which  may  justly  affect  the 
judgment  in  drawing  fit  conclusions  in  the  particular 
case. 

§  446.  He  also  says,  that  interpretation  may  be  strict 
or  large,  though  the  same  thing  is  not  always  meant 
when  we  speak  of  a  strict  or  large  interpretation.  When 
common  usage  has  given  two  senses  to  the  same  word, 
one  of  which  is  more  confined,  or  includes  fewer  partic- 
ulars than  the  other,  the  former  is  called  its  strict  sense, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  more  comprehensive,  or  includes 
more  particulars,  is  called  the  large  sense.  If  we  find 
such  a  word  in  a  law,  and  we  take  it  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  we  are  said  to  interpret  it  strictly.  If  we  take  it 
in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  we  are  said  to  interpret 
it  largely.  But  whether  we  do  the  one  or  the  other,  we 
still  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  strict  and  large 
intepretations  are  frequently  opposed  to  each  other  in  a 
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different  sense.  The  words  of  the  law  may  sometimes 
express  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  impeifectly ;  they 
may,  in  their  common  acceptation,  include  more  or  less 
of  their  intention,  and,  as  on  the  one  hand,  we  call  it  a 
strict  interpretation  when  we  contend  that  the  letter  is 
to  be  adhered  to  precisely ;  so,  on  the  other,  we  call  it  a 
large  interpretation  when  we  contend,  that  the  words 
ought  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  common  usage  will 
not  fully  justify,  or  that  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  is 
something  different  from  what  the  words  in  any  usage 
would  import.  In  this  sense  a  large  interpretation  is 
synonymous  with  what  has  been  termed  a  rational  inter- 
pretation, and  a  strict  interpretation  in  this  sense,  in- 
cludes both  literal  and  mixed  interpretation,  and  may,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  former,  be  called  a  close, 
in  opposition  to  a  free  or  liberal  interpretation. 

§  447.  In  mixed  interpretation,  where  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  is  expressed  in  their  words,  but  the  words 
are  ambiguous,  and  will  admit  of  more  senses  than  one, 
so  that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  rational  con^ 
jecture,  in  order  to  determine  in  which  of  the  senses 
the  words  are  used ;  these  conjectures  may  be  drawn 
from  the  subject  matter,  or  the  circumstance  connected 
with  it.  The  reason  why  resort  is  had  to  the  subject 
matter  is,  that  we  are  sure,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
subject  matter  was  in  the  mind,  and  on  the  other,  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  thinking  that  any  thing  differ- 
ent from  it  was  intended.  Vattel,  speaking  of  extensive 
interpretation,  founded  on  the  reason  of  the  act,  says : 
"  The  consideration  of  the  reason  of  a  law  or  promise 
not  only  serves  to  explain  the  obscure  or  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions which  occur  in  the  piece,  but  also  to  extend 
or  restrict  its  several  provisions  independently  of  the  ex- 
pressions, and  in  conformity  to  the  intention  and  views 
of  the  legislature  or  the  contracting  parties,  rather  than 
jto  their  words*    For,  according  to  the  remark  of  Cice- 
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ro,(a)  the  language,  invented  to  explain  the  will,  ought 
not  to  hinder  its  effect.  When  tlie  sufficient  and  only 
reason  of  a  provision^  either  in  a  law  or  a  promise,  is  per- 
fectly certain^  and  toell  unAerUoody  we  extend  that  provision 
to  cases  to  which  the  same  reason  is  applicable^  although 
they  he  not  comprised  within  the  sign^cation  of  the  terms. 
This  is  what  is  called  extensive  interpretation.  It  is 
commonly  said,  that  we  aught  to  adhere  rather  to  the  spirit 
than  to  the  letter.  Thus  the  Mahomedans  justly  extend 
the  prohibition  of  wine,  in  the  Koran,  to  all  intoxicating 
liquors ;  that  dangerous  quality  being  the  only  reason 
that  could  induce  their  legislator  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
wine«  Thus  also,  if,  at  the  time  when  there  were  no 
other  fortifications  than  walls,  it  was  agreed  not  to  inclose 
a  certain  town  with  walls,  it  would  not  be  allowable  to 
fortify  it  with  fosses  and  ramparts,  since  the  only  view  of 
the  treaty  evidently  was,  to  prevent  its  being  converted 
into  a  fortified  place.  But  we  should  here  observe  the 
same  caution  above  recommended, (6)  and  even  still 
greater,  since  the  question  relates  to  an  application  in  no 
wise  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  deed.  We  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  know  the  true  and  only 
reason  of  the  law  or  the  promise,  and  that  the  author 
has  taken  it  in  the  same  latitude  which  must  be  given  to 
it  in  order  to  make  it  reach  the  case  to  which  we  mean 
to  extend  the  law  or  promise  in  question.  As  to  the 
rest,  I  do  not  here  forget  what  I  have  said  above,(c) 
that  the  true  sense  of  a  promise  is  not  only  that  which 
the  person  promising  had  in  bis  mind,  but  also  that 
which  has  been  sufficiently  declared, — that  which  both 


(a)  Quid  t  Terbis  satis  hoc  cautum  erat  ?  Minime.  Qos  res  igitur  Taloit  1 
VoloDtas  :  que  si,  taeitis  nobis,  intelligi  posset,  verbis  omnino  non  uteremur. 
Quia  noa  potest,  verba  reperta  sunt,  non  que  impedirent,  sed  qu»  iDdicarenI 
▼olantatem. — Cic.  Oral,  pro  Cacina, 

{b)  Vattel,  see.  387. 

(c)  lb.  368. 
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the  contracting  parties  must  reasonably  have  undenitoodL 
In  like  manner,  the  true  reason  of  a  promise  is  that  which 
thto  contract,  the  nature  of  the  things  in  question,  and 
other  circumstances,  sufficiently  indicate :  it  would  be  use- 
less and  ridiculous  to  allege  any  by-yiews  which  the  per- 
son might  have  secretly  entertained  in  his  own  mind."(a) 
§  448.  In  regard  to  restrictive  interpretation  he  says : 
^'  restrictive  interpretaticm,  which  is  the  reverse  of  extensioe 
interpretation^  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  As  we 
extend  a  clause  to  those  cases,  which,  though  not  compris- 
ed within  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  are  nevertheless  com- 
prised in  the  intention  of  that  clause,  and  included  in  the 
reasons  that  produced  it — ^in  like  manner,  we  restrict  a 
law  or  a  promise,  contrary  to  the  literal  signification  of 
the  terms — our  judgment  being  directed  by  the  reason  of 
that  law  or  that  promise :  that  is  to  say,  if  a  case  occurs, 
to  which  the  well  known  reason  oi  a  law  or  promise  is 
utterly  inapplicable,  that  case  ought  to  be  excepted,  al- 
though, if  we  were  barely  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  it  should  seem  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
law  or  promise.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  every  thing, 
to  foresee  every  thing,  and  to  express  everything :  it  is 
sufficient  to  announce  certain  things  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  known  our  thoughts  concerning  things  of  which 
we  do  not  speak :  and,  as  Seneca  the  rhetorician  says,(&) 
there  are  exceptions  so  clear,  that  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
press them.  The  law  condemns  to  suffer  death  whoever 
strikes  his  father :  shall  we  punish  him  who  has  shaken 
and  struck  his  father,  to  recover  him  from  a  lethargic  stu- 
por ?  shall  we  punish  a  young  child,  or  a  man  in  a  deliri- 
um, who  has  lifted  his  hand  against  the  author  of  his  life  1 
In  the  former  case,  the  reason  of  the  law  does  not  hold 
good ;  and  to  the  two  latter  it  is  inapplicable.    We  are 


(a)  Vattel,  b.  2,  ch.  17,  sec.  S90.        (b)  Lib.  !▼.  Declam.  xxvii. 
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bound  to  restore  what  is  intrusted  to  us :  shall  I  restore 
what  a  robber  has  intrusted  to  me,  at  the  time  when  the 
true  proprietor  makes  himself  known  to  me,  and  demands 
his  property  1  A  man  has  left  his  sword  with  me :  shall  I 
restore  it  to  him,  when,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  he  de- 
mands it  for  the  purpose  of  killing  an  innocent  person  ?" 
§  449. ''  When  a  case  arises  in  which  it  would  be  too 
severe  and  too  prejudicial  to  any  one  to  interpret  a  law  or 
promise  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  terms,  a  restrictive 
interpretation  is  then  also  used,  and  we  except  the  case 
in  question,  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  him  who  made  the  promise ;  for  the  legislature  in- 
tends only  what  is  just  and  equitable ;  and,  in  contracts, 
no  one  can  enter  into  such  engagements  in  favor  of  an- 
other, as  shall  essentially  supersede  the  duty  heowes  to 
himself.  It  is  then  presumed  with  reason,  that  neither 
the  l^slature  nor  the  contracting  parties  have  intended 
to  extend  their  regulations  to  cases  of  this  nature,  and 
that  they  themselves,  if  personally  present,  would  except 
them.  A  prince  is  no  longer  obliged  to  send  succors 
to  his  allies,  when  be  himself  is  attacked,  and  has  need 
of  all  his  forces  for  his  own  defence.  He  may  also, 
witiiout  the  slightest  imputation  of  perfidy,  abandon  an 
alliance,  when,  through  the  ill  success  ^pf  the  war,  he 
sees  his  state  threatened  with  impending  ruin  if  he  does 
not  immediately  treat  with  the  enemy.  Thus,  towards 
the  end  of  die  last  century,  Victor  Amadous,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  separating 
from  his  allies,  and  of  receiving  law  from  France,  to 
avoid  losing  his  states.  The  king  his  son  would  have 
had  good  reasons  to  justify  a  separate  peace  in  the  year 
1745 ;  but  upheld  by  his  courage,  and  animated  by  just 
views  of  his  true  interest,  he  embraced  the  generous  re- 
solution to  struggle  against  an  extremity  which  might 
have  dispensed  with  his  persisting  in*his  engagements. 

77 
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We  have  said  aboye,(a)  that  we  should  iske  the  expres- 
sioDs  in  the  sense  that  agrees  with  the  subject  or  the 
matter.  Restrictiye  intirpretation  is  also  directed  by 
this  rule.  If  the  subject  or  the  matter  treated  of  will 
not  allow  that  the  terms  of  a  clause  should  be  taken  in 
their  full  extent,  we  should  limit  the  sense  according  as 
the  subject  requires.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  custom  of 
a  particular  country  confines  the  entail  or  fiefs  to  the 
male  line  properly  so  called :  if  an  act  of  enfeofibaeat 
in  that  country  declares  that  the  fief  is  given  to  a  per- 
son for  himself  and  his  male  descendants,  the  s^se  of 
these  last  words  must  be  restricted  to  the  males  descend- 
ing from  males ;  for  the  subject  will  not  admit  oi  our 
understanding  them  also  of  males  who  are  the  issue  of 
females,  though  they  are  reckoned  among  the  male  de- 
scendants of  the  first  possessor.  "(6) 

§  450.  Lieber,  in  substituting  close  for  what  Ruther- 
ford denominates  literal  interpretation,  denies  in  toto  the 
use  of  the  term  of  literal  interpretation,  on  ibe  ground 
that  literal  interpretation  ought  of  course  to -mean, 
that  which  takes  the  words  in  their  literal  sense,  which 
is  hardly  ever  possible,  since  all  human  language  is 
made  up  of  tropes,  elisions,  images,  expressions  relating 
to  erroneous  inceptions,  &c.  That  literal  interpretation 
would,  moreover,  signify,  in  most  cases,  a  contradictioUy 
since  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  if  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  signifi- 
cation, and  thus  make  sense  at  all.  Interpretation,  there- 
fore, would  be  superfluous ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  dij£cult  to  say  where  the  literal  signification 
of  a  word  ends,  and  the  figurative  begins.  That  if  we 
are  to  understand  by  literal  intarpretatioUi  a  species 


(a)  Vattel,  see.  980. 

(^  Id.  book  3,  ch.  17,  see*.  S93-2fi5,  pp.  259,  f  60. 
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which,  by  way  of  adhering  to  the  letter,  substitutes  a  /^  f 
ftlse  sense  for  a  true  one,  it  has  no  more  meaning  thanjj ' 
the  term  false  facts.  That  it  is  false,  deceptive,  or  art- 
ful interpretation,  if  we  do  not  give  that  sense  which  they 
ought  to  have,  according  to  good  faith,  common  sense, 
and  the  use  which  the  utterer  made  of  them.  That  the 
terms  literal,  rational,  and  mixed,  lose  greatly  their  im- 
portance, or  become  actually  inadmissible,  if  we  adhere 
to  his  definition  of  interpretation,  which  is  to  find  the 
true  sense.  That  there  can  be  no  literal  sense,  and  be- 
side it  another.  A  single  word  may  signify  indeed  seve- 
rat  things,  and  in  order  to  determine  in  which  sense  it 
has  been  used  in  a  particular  passage,  we  should  be 
obliged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  use  grammar,  etymo- 
logy; logic,  and  every  other  means  which  are  in  con- 
stant use  among  men,  tb  understand  the  words  of  one 
another. 

§  451.  Puffendorif  says  the  true  end  and  design  of 
interpretation  is  to  gather  the  intent  of  the  man  from  the 
most  probable  signs.  These  signs  are  of  two  sorts, 
words  and  conjectures,  which  may  be  considered  sepa- 
rately or  both  together.  Domat  says  there  are  two 
sorts  of  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  laws. 
One  is,  when  we  find  in  a  law  some  obscurity,  ambigu- 
ity, or  other  defect  of  expression ;  for  in  this  case  it  is 
necessary  to  interpret  the  law,  in  order  to  discover  its 
tarue  meaning.  And  this  kind  of  interpretation  is  limited 
to  the  expression,  that  it  may  be  known  what  the  law 
says.  The  other  is,  when  it  happens  that  the  sense  of 
a  law,  how  clear  soever  it  may  appear  in  the  words, 
would  lead  us  to  false  consequences,  and  to  decisions 
that  would  be  unjust,  if  the  laws  were  indifferently  ajo- 
plied  to  every  thing  that  is  contained  within  the  expres- 
sion. For  in  this  case,  the  palpable  injustice  that  would 
follow  from  this  apparent  sense,  obliges  us  to  discover 
by  some  kind  of  interpretation,  not  what  the  law  says, 
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but  what  it  means ;  and  to  judge  by  its  meaning,  how 
far  it  ought  to  be  extended,  and  what  are  the  bounds  that 
ought  to  be  set  to  its  sense.  And  this  kind  of  interpre- 
tation depends  always  on  the  temperament  that  some 
other  rule  gives  to  the  law  which  we  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  misaf^lying,  if  we  did  not  explain  it  For  it  is 
this  temperament  that  gives  to  the  law  its  use  and  its 
verity.(a) 

§  452.  Ahnost  every  rule  of  interpretation  and  ccm- 
struction  which  has  been  engrafted  into  the  common 
law,  has  been  derived  from  the  civilians :  indeed,  the 
civil  law  writers  have  laid  the  entire  foundation  of  the 
common  law  in  this  particular.  We  shall,  therefore,  in 
this  connection,  proceed  to  consider  consecutively  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  civilians  on  this  subject.  Many 
of  them  will  be  again  adverted*  to  hereafter  in  connec- 
tion v^th  those  of  the  common  law.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  remark  that 
many  of  those  rules  are  laid  down  in  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  laws.  The  word  '^  lawsj^  as  used  by  them 
in  some  instances,  refers  to  all  laws,  including  the  law 
of  nature,  and  laws  which,  with  us,  would  more  properly 
be  denominated  the  common  law — and  arbitrary  laws, 
that  is,  laws  which,  with  us,  would  be  denominated  sta- 
tute law.  Thus  Domat  says,  laws  or  rules  are  of  two 
sorts ;  one  is  of  those  which  flow  from  the  law  of  nature 
and  equity,  and  the  other  is  of  such  as  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  positive  law,  which  are  otherwise  called  hu- 
man and  arbitrary  laws,  because  they  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  men.(&)  The  word  arbitrary  law, 
however,  is  also  used  by  them  in  a  more  extended  sense, 
and  would  also  include  what,  with  us,  would  be  regard- 


(a)  Domat'i  Civil  Law,  Prel,  B.  p.  7,  tit.  i.  boo.  8,  pi.  S. 
{p)  Ibid.  p.  3,  tit.  L  see.  1,  pi.  3. 
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ed  rather  as  parts  of  the  common  law,  origbatit^  par- 
haps  from  ancient  statutes,  of  which  no  record  remains. 
Thus  Domat  says  arbitrary  laws  are  of  two  sorts.  The 
cme  is  of  those  that  have  been  originally  enacted,  writ- 
ten, and  promulged,  by  those  that  had  the  legislative  au- 
thority ;  and  such  are,  in  France,  the  edicts  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  kings.  The  other  is  of  such  laws,  of 
whose  origin  and  first  establishment  there  is  nothing  ap- 
pears, but  which  are  received  by  universal  approbation, 
and  by  the  constant  use  that  the  people  has  made  of 
them  time  out  of  mind ;  and  these  are  the  laws,  or  rules, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  customs.(a)(6)  Keeping 
this  distinction  in  view,  we  shall  readily  discover  which 
of  these  rules  haver  an  application  to  statutes,  and  which 
not.  The  civil  law  doctrine  of  equitable  construction, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  us  with  much  qualification,  and  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
very  restricted  sense. 

«§  453.  Domat  lays  down  the  following  rules :  that  for 
the  right  understanding  of  a  rule,  it  is  not  enough  to  ap- 
prehend the  apparent  sense  of  the  words,  and  to  view  it 
by  itself;  but  it  is  necessary  likewise  to  consider  if  there 
are  not  other  rules  that  limit  it.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
every  rule  having  its  proper  justice,  which  cannot  be 
contrary  to  that  of  any  other  rule ;  each  rule  hath  its 
own  justice  within  its  proper  bounds.  And  it  is  only 
the  connection  of  all  the  rules  together  that  constitute 
their  justice,  and  limits  their  use.    Or  rather,  it  is  natu- 


(a)  Constat  antem  jas  noatram  quo  atimnr,  atU  scripto,  aut  sine  scriptOf  ut 
apud  6neco8,  rwv  v6ft<ap  ol  fibi  ivypa^otf  ol  ii  uypo^oc,  i.  e.  Ugum  sunt  SCriptiB 
aluBj  alia  non  scripts.  Scriptam  aatem  jus  est  lex,  plebiseitam,  senatoscon- 
SDltiim.  Prineipnm  placita,  magistraioom  ediota,rMpoii8a  pradentum.  See. 
3,  inst.  de  jar.  nat  gent,  et  dr.  Sine  seripto  jas  ▼enit,  quod  naoa  approba- 
▼it.  Nam  diatnmi  moiei,  ooneenmi  atentiam,  oomptobati,  legem  imitantur* 
See.  9,  eod. 

(b)  Domat's  CiTil  Law,  Prel.  B«  p.  4,  tit.  L  see.  I,  pi.  10. 
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ral  equity,  which,  being  the  universal  spirit  of  justice, 
makes  all  the  rules,  and  assigns  to  every  one  its  proper 
use.  From  whence  we  must  infer,  that  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  this  equity,  and  the  general  view  of  this  spirit  of 
the  laws,  that  is  the  first  foundation  of  the  use,  and  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  all  rules.  This  principle  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  by  equity,  does  not  only  respect  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  reaches  likewise  to  the  arbitrary 
laws,  they  being  all  of  them  founded  upon  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Treatise  of  Laws.  But  to  this  principle  of  equity  we 
must  add,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  interpretation  of  ar- 
bitrary laws,  another  principle  whiph  is  peculiar  to  them, 
and  that  is,  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  which  deter- 
mines how  far  the  arbitrary  laws  regulate  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  this  equity.  For  in  this  kind  of  laws, 
the  temperament  of  equity  is  restrained  to  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and  is  not  extend- 
ed to  whatever  might  have  appeared  to  be  equitable,  be- 
fore the  arbitrary  law  was  enacted.(a) 

§  454.  In  order  to  make  a  right  use  of  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  for  the  interpretation  of  laws,  which  is 
equity,  it  is  not  enough^ to  observe  in  each  rule  what  the 
light  of  reason  finds  to  be  equitable  in  its  expression, 
and  in  the  extent  which  it  seems  to  have ;  but  we  must 
join  to  this  a  general  view  of  universal  equity,  that  we 
may  discern  in  the  cases  which  are  to  be  regulated,  whe- 
ther there  are  not  other  rules  that  demand  a  justice  alto- 
gether different,  to  the  end  we  may  not  pervert  any  rule 
from  its  true  use,  add  that  we  may  apply  to  the  matters 
of  fact,  and  to  their  circumstances,  the  rules  that  agree 
to  them.  And  if  they  are  natural  laws,  we  are  to  re- 
concile them  by  the  extent  and  limits  of  their  truth ;  or 


(a)  Domat's  CIyU  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  8,  tit.  L  sec.  9. 
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if  they  are  arbitrary  laws,  we  are  to  fix  tlieir  equity  by 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.(a) 

§  455.  All  rules,  whether  natural  or  arbitrary,  have 
their  use,  such  as  it  is  assigned  to  every  one  of  them  by 
universal  justice,  which  is  the  spirit  of  them  all.  Thus, 
the  application  of  the  laws  is  to  be  made,  by  discerning 
what  it  is  that  this  spirit  demands ;  which  in  natural 
laws  is  equity ;  and  in  arbitrary  laws  is  the  intention  of 
the  lawgiver.  And  it  is  in  this  discerning  faculty  diat 
the  science  of  the  law  does  chiefly  consist.(6)(c) 

§  456.  If  it  happens  that  a  natural  rule  being  applied 
to  some  case  whicH  it  seems  to  include,  there  follows 
from  such  application  a  decision  contrary  to  equity,  we 
must  from  thence  conclude  that  the  rule  is  not  rightly 
applied,  and  that  it  is  by  some  other  rule  that  this  case 
ought  to  be  judged.((2) 

§  457.  If  an  arbitrary  law  being  applied  to  a  case 
which  it  seems  to  include,  there  follows  a  consequence 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  the  rule  ought 
not  to  be  extended  to  that  case.(6) 

§  458.  We  must  not  take  for  injustices  contrary  to 
equity,  or  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  those  deci- 
sions which  seem  to  have  some  hardship  in  them,  which 
is  called  the  rigor  of  the  law,  when  it  is  evident  that  that 
rigor  is  essential  to  the  law  from  which  it  flows,  and  that 


(a)  Domains  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  9,  tit.  i.  a^c.  2. 

{b)  In  omnibuB  qaidem  maxime  tamen  in  jure,  aequitas  spectanda,  1.  00,  ff. 
de  reg.  jar.  In  aumma  aequitatem  ante  oculoa  habere  debet  Judex.  1.  4,  aeo. 
1,  ff.  de  eo  quod  certo  loco.  Benignius  legea  interpretandae  aant,  quo  rolan- 
taa  earum  conaerretar.  L.  18i  ff,  de  iegib.  mena  legislatoria  ;  1.  13,  aec.  3, 
ff.  de  ezcua.  tutor.  Scire  leges  non  hoc  est  verba  earum,  tenere,  aed  vim  ae 
poteatatem.  L.  17,  ff.  de  Iegib.  Ratio  natuialis  quasi  lex  quedam  tacita. 
L.  7,  ff.  de  bon.  damnat.    Jua  est  ara  boni  et  aequi.    L.  1,  ff.  de  just,  et  jur. 

(c)  Domat'a  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  9,  tit.  i.  sect.  3y  pi.  1. 

(<0  Ibid.  10,  pi.  d. 

(e)  Ibid.  pi.  3. 
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no  temperament  can  be  applied  to  the  law  withotrt  an- 
nulling it.(a) 

§  459.  If  the  hardship  or  rigor  of  a  law  be  not  a  ne* 
cessary  consequence  of  the  law,  and  inseparaUe  from  it, 
but  that  the  law  may  have  its  effect  by  an  interpretation 
which  mitigates  the  said  rigor,  and  by  some  tempera- 
ment which  equity,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  re- 
quires ;  we  must  in  this  case  prefer  equity  to  the  r^r 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  seems  to  demand,  and  follow 
rather  the  spirit  and  intendment  of  the  law,  than  the 
strict  and  rigid  way  of  interpreting  it.(6)(c) 

§  460.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  rules,  that  we 
cannot  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  either  that  the  ri* 
gor  of  the  law  ought  to  be  always  followed,  contrary  to 
the  temperament  of  equity,  or  that  it  ought  always  to 
yield  to  equity.  But  this  rigor  becomes  an  injustice  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  law  will  admit  of  an  equitable 
interpretation ;  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  just  rule  in 
the  cases  where  such  an  interpretation  would  destroy  the 
law.((2)  Thus,  the  word  rigor  of  the  law  is  taken  either 
for  a  hardship  that  is  unjust  and  odious,  and  no  ways 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  or  for  a  rule  t\mt 
is  inflexible,  but  which  has  nevertheless  its  justice.  And 


(a)  Domat^a  CWil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  10,  tit.  i.  see.  3,  pi.  4. 

{b)  Placait  in  omnibas  rebus  prascipuain  esse  jastitise  aequitatisqae,  qaam 
stricti  juris,  rationem.  L.  8,  C.  de  judic.  Benignins  legis  interpretand« 
sunt,  quo  Yoluntas  earum  conserretur.  L.  18,  flf.  de  legib.  Etsi  maxime 
verba  legis  hone  habent  inteliectnm,  tamen  mens  legislatoris  aliud  vult.  L. 
13,  sec.  2,  ff.  de  ezcus.  tut.  Heec  aequitas  snggerit,  etsi  jure  deficiamur.  L. 
2,  sec.  5,  in  f.  ff.  de  aqua  et  aquae  pluT.  arc.  Ubicnmque  judicem  aequitas 
moverit.  L.  21,  ff.  de  interrog.  Naturalem  potius  in  se,  quam  civilem  ha- 
bet  lequitatem.  Siquidem  oiyilis  deficit  actio,  sed  natura  aeqnum  est.  L.  1, 
sec.  1,  ff.  si  is  qui  test.  lib.  Benigniorem  interpretationem  sequi,  non  minus 
justius  est,  quam  tutius.  -  L.  192,  sec.  1,  ff.  de  reg.  jur.  Semper  in  dubiia 
benigniora  praeferenda  sunt.  L.  56,  eod.  Rapiendi  occasio  est,  quae  prebet 
benignias  responsnm.     L.  168,  eod. 

(c)  Domat's  Ciyil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  10,  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  5. 

{d)  This  article  is  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  rules. 
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we  must  be  careful  never  to  confound  the  use  of  these 
two  ideas ;  but  we  ought  to  make  a  right  discernment, 
and  to  apply  either  the  just  severity,  or  the  tempera- 
ment of  equity,  according  to  the  preceding  rules  and 
those  which  fo]low.(a) 

§  461.  It  is  never  free  and  indifferent  for  us  to  choose 
either  the  rigor  of  the  law,  or  equity,  so  as  to  be  at  lib- 
erty in  one  and  the  same  case  to  apply  either  the  one  or 
the  other  indifferently  and  without  injustice.  But  in  ev- 
ery fact,  we  must  determine  ourselves  either  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  to 
what  the  spirit  of  the  law  requires.  Thus,  we  must 
judge  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  if  the  law  ad- 
mits of  no  mitigation  ;  or  according  to  the  temperament 
of  equity,  if  the  law  will  bear  it.(6)(c) 

§  462.  The  obscurities,  ambiguities,  and  other  defects 
of  expression,  which  may  render  the  sense  of  a  law  du- 
bious, and  all  the  other  difficulties  of  understanding 
aright,  and  applying  justly  the  laws,  ought  to  be  resolved 
by  the  sense  that  is  most  natural,  that  has  the  greatest 
relation  to  the  subject,  that  is  most  conformable  to  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and  most  agreeable  to  equity. 
And  this  is  discovered  by  the  several  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  law,  of  its  motive,  of  the  relation  it  has  to 
other  laws,  of  the  exceptions  that  may  limit  it,  and  by 
other  reflections  of  this  kind,  which  may  discover  the 
spirit  and  sense  of  the  law.((Z)(e) 

(a)  Domat's  CItU  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  U,  tit  i.  sec.  3,  pi.  vi. 

(b)  This  article  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  rules. 

(c)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  13,  tit.  i.  sec.  3,  pi.  7. 

(d)  In  ambigua  voce  legis,  ea  potius  accipenda  est  significatio  qo«  vitio  ca- 
ret. Praesertim  cam  etiam  Toluntas  legis,  ex  hoc  colligi  possit.  L.  19,  ff.  de 
legib.  Quoties  idem  sermo  duas  sententias  exprimit,  ea  potissimam  excipiatnr 
qus  rei  gerendse  aptior  est.  L.  67,  ff.  de  reg.  jur.  Prior  atque  potentior  est 
qoam  vox,  mens  dicentis.  L.  7,  in  fi*.  de  suppell.  leg.  Benignius  leges  inter- 
pretande  sunt,  quo  Tolantas  earum  conserTctur.  L.  18,  ff.  de  legib.  Scire 
leges  non  hoc  est  rerba  earam  tenere,  sed  Tim  ac  potestatem.    L.  17,  eod. 

($)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  13,  tit.  i.  see.  3,  pi.  9. 
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§  463.  For  understanding  aright  the  sense  of  a  law, 
we  ought  to  consider  well  all  the  words  of  it,  and  its 
preamble,  if  there  be  any,  that  we  may  judge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law  by  its  motives  and  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  what  it  prescribes ;  and  not  to  limit  its  sense, 
to  what  may  appear  different  from  its  intention,  ei- 
ther in  one  part  of  the  law  taken  separatdy,  or  by  a 
defect  in  the  expression.  But  we  must  prefer  to  this 
foreign  sense  of  a  defective  expression,  that  which  ap* 
pears  otherwise  to  be  evident  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
law.  Thus,  it  is  to  transgress  against  the  rules  and  spi« 
rit  of  lawS)  to  make  use,  either  in  giving  of  judgment, 
or  counsel,  of  any  one  part  of  a  law  taken  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  wrested  to  another  sense  than  what 
it  has  when  it  is  united  to  the  whole.(a)(6) 

§  464.  If  there  haippens  to  be  omitted  in  a  law  any 
thing  that  is  essential  to  it,  or  that  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  disposition,  and  that  tends  to  give  to  the 
law  its  entire  effect,  according  to  its  motive,  we  may  in 
this  case  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  expression,  and 
extend  the  disposition  of  the  law  to  what  is  included 
within  its  intention,  although  not  expressed  in  the 
words.  (c)(d) 


(a)  locivile  est  nisi  tota  lege  perspeeta,  nna  aliqoa  particula  ejus  proposita, 
jadicare,  vel  respondere.  L.  24,  ff.  de  legib.  YerbQin  ex  legibas,  sic  accipi- 
endum  est,  torn  ex  legum  seiitentia,  quam  ex  verbis.  L.  6,  sec.  1,  ff.  de  verb. 
sign.  Etsi  maxime  verba  ]egis  hunc  habeat  intellectoni,  Umen  mens  legisla- 
toris  alind  yqU.  L.  13,  sec.  S,  ff.  de  excus.  tut.  See  the  preceding  articles. 
See  upon  the  word  preamble  the  134th  Law,  sec.  1,  ff.  de  verb.  obi. 

(b)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  13,  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  10. 

(c)  Quod  legibus  ^missum  est,  non  omittetur  religione  judicantium.  L. 
13,  ff.  de  testib.  Qaoties  lege  aliqnid  unuui  vel  alteram  introdnctum  est,  bona 
occasio  est,  cetera  que  tendunt  ad  eamdem  ntilitatem,  vel  interpretatione,  vel 
oerte  jurisdictione  suppleri.  L.  13.  ff.  de  iegib.  Supplet  prctor  in  eo  quod 
legi  deest.  L.  11,  J",  de  preaer.  verb.  Licet  orationis  snb  divo  Marco  habi- 
t«  Terba  defioiant,  is  tamen  qui  post  contraotas  naptias  nanii  sue  curator  da- 

(i)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  12,  tit.  i.  sec.  9,  pi.  U. 
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§  465»  If  the  words  of  a  law  express  clearly  the  sense 
and  iateotion  of  the  law,  we  must  hold  to  that.  But  if 
the  true  sense  of  the  law  cannot  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  interpretations  that  may  be  made  4>f  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  that  have  been  just  now  explained, 
or  that  the  sense  of  the  law  being  clear,  there  arise  from 
it  inconveniences  to  the  public  good,  we  must  in  this 
ease  have  recourse  to  the  prince,  to  learn  of  him  his  in- 
tention as  to  what  is  liable  to  interpretation^  explanation^ 
or  miiigation ;  whether  it  be  for  understanding  the  law 
or  mitigating  its  severity.(a)(6) 

§  466.  If  the  true  meaning  of  a  law  being  well  known^ 
although  we  are  ignorant  of  its  motive,  there  seems  to 


tur,  ezouure  se  debet,  ne  manifeatam  seBteotiam  ejus  offendat.  L.  17,  C.  de 
excus.  tut.  Edicti  quidem  Terba  cessabunt :  Pomponiaa  autem  ait,  senteDtiam 
edicti  pdrrtgendam  esse  ad  heec.  L.  7,  sec.  2,  ff.  de  juried.  See  in  this  sec- 
tion the  Slat,  S3d  and  23d  articles,  which  serve  as  examples  of  this. 

(a)  Leges  sacritissime  qute  constringunt  homiaum  vitas,  intelligi  ab  omni- 
bus debent,  ut  universi  prescripto  earum  manifestius  cognito,  vel  inhibita  de- 
clinent,  vel  permissa  sectentur.  Si  quid  vero  in  iisdem  legibas  latum  fortas- 
sis  obscarius  fuerit,  oportet  id  ab  imperatoria  interpretatione  patefieri,  duri- 
tiamque  legnm,  nostrce  hnmanitatl  ineongroam,  emendari.  L.  9,  C.  de  leg. 
Inter  jeqaitatem,  jusque  interpositam  interpretationero,  nobis  solis  et  oportet 
et  licet  iospicere.  L.  1,  eod.  Si  eaim  in  priesenti  leges  condere  soli  impe- 
ratori  concessum  est,  et  leges  interpretari,  solo  dignum  imperio  esse  oportet. 
L.  ult.  eod.  Nov.  143.  De  his  qua  prime  constituuntur,  aut  interpretatione, 
ant  constitutione  optimi  principis  oertius  stacaendum  est.  L.  11,  ff.  eod. 
Thus  the  Parliament  made  remonstrance  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  teaching  the 
declarations,  interpretations,  modifioations,  which  were  to  be  made  to  the  an- 
cient ordinances,  upon 'which  followed  that  of  1446.  Tbos  the  ordinance  of 
Moalins,  art.  1,  and  that  of  1667,  lit.  i.  art.  3  and  art.  7,  enjoin  the  Parlia* 
roents  and  the  other  courts,  to  make  their  remonstrances  to  the  king  touching 
what  appeared  in  the  ordinances  to  be  contrary  to  the  advantage  or  conveni- 
ency  of  the  public  ;  or  to  want  interpretation,  declaration,  or  mitigation.  See 
the  33d  article  of  the  ordinance  of  Philip  VI.  in  the  year  1349,  empowering 
the  Council  and  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  to  make  the  declarations  and  inter- 
pretations that  should  be  wanted  on  the  said  ordinajice.  De  interpretatione 
canon um  ecclesiasticorum,  siqnid  dubietatis  emerserit.  V.  1.  6,  de  Sacro- 
sanct. Eccl.  de  dubietate,  que  in  canonibus  emerserit.  V.  L  6,  C.  de  Sacro- 
sanct. Ecd. 

ip)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  13,  tit.  i.  see.  3,  pi.  13. 
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arise  from  it  some  inconvenience  that  cannot  be  avoided 
by  a  reasonable  interpretation,  we  must  presame  that  the 
law  has  nevertheless  its  usefulness  and  its  equity  found* 
ed  upon  some  view  of  the  public  good,  which  ought  to 
make  us  prefer  the  sense  and  authority  of  the  law  to  the 
reasonings  that  may  be  brought  against  it.  For  other- 
wise many  laws,  very  useful  and  well  established,  would 
be  overthrown  either  by  some  other  views  of  equity  or 
by  subtilty  of  reasoning,  (a)(6) 

§  467.  The  laws  which  are  in  favor  of  that  which  the 
public  good,  humanity,  religion,  the  liberty  of  making 
contracts  and  testaments,  and  other  such  like  motives, 
render  favorable,  and  those  which  are  made  in  favor  of 
any  persons,  are  to  be  interpreted  in  as  large  an  extent 
as  the  favor  of  these  motives,  joined  with  equity,  is  able 
to  give  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  strict- 
ly, nor  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  be  turned  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  persons  in  whose  favor  they  were 
made.(c)(rf) 


{a)  Non  omnium  qaae  a  majoribas  eonstitata  sunt  ratio  reddi  potest.  L.  20» 
ff.  de  legib.  et  ideo  rationea  eoram  que  conatituuntur,  inquiri  dor  opoitet, 
alioquia  multa  ex  hia  que  certa  aunt,  aubvertuntur.  L.  91,  eod.  Diaputare 
de  principal!  judicio  non  oportet.  L.  3,  C.  de  crim.  Sacril.  Malta  jure  ci- 
vili  contra  rationem  diaputandi,  pro  utilitate  communi  recepta  ease,  ionamera- 
bilibua  rebua  probari  poteat.    L.  51,  aec.  2,  ff.  ad  1.  Aquil. 

(b)  Domat'a  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  13,  tit.  i.  aec.  3,  pi.  13. 

(a)  Nulla  juria  ratio,  aut  equitatia  benignitaa  patitur,  ut  que  aalubriter  pro 
utilitate  hominum  introdueuntur,  ea  noa  doriore  interpretatione,  contra  ipao- 
rum  coromodura  producamua  ad  aeveritatem.  L.  35.  ff.  de  legib.  Aliam  eaa- 
aaro  eaae  inatitutionia  quae  benigne  acciperetur.  L.  19,  ff.  de  lib.  et  post,  prop- 
ter publicam  utilitatem atrictam  rationem  inauper  habemua,  quas  nonnan- 

quam  in  ambiguia  religionum  queationibua  omitti  aolet.  Nam  aummam  eaae 
rationem  quae  pro  religione  facit.  L.  43,  ff.  de  relig.  et  aumpt.  fanerum. 
Quod  favore  quorumdam  conatitutum  cat,  qoibuadam  caaibua  ad  leaionem 
eorum  nolumua  inventnm  videri.  L.  6,  C.  de  legib.  legem  enim  utilem  ret- 
publics  —  adjuvandam  interpretatione.  L.  64,  aec.  1,  ff.  de  coodit.  et  dem. 
See  an  example  of  the  last  part  of  thia  role  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  third 
aection  of  the  contract  of  aale ;  and  another  in  the  third  law,  aec.  5,  ff.  de 
carb.  ed.     The  reat  needa  no  example. 

{b)  Domat'a  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  13,  tit.  i.  aec.  2,  pi.  14. 
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§  468.  The  laws  which  restrain  our  natural  liberty, 
such  as  those  that  forbid  any  thing  that  is  not  in  itself 
unlawful,  or  which  derogate  in  any  other  manuer  from 
the  general  law ;  the  laws  which  inflict  punishments  for 
crimes  and  offences,  or  penalties  in  civil  matters ;  those 
which  prescribe  certain  formalities ;  the  laws  which  ap- 
pear to  have  any  hardship  in  them  ;  those  which  permit 
disinheriting  and  others  the  like,  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
such  a  manner  ^as  not  to  be  applied,  beyond  what  is   ' 
clearly  expressed  in  the  law,  to  any  consequences  to  \ 
which  the  laws  do  not  extend.    And  on  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  give  to  such  laws  all  the  temperament  of  equity  "^ 
and  humanity  that  they  are  capable  of.(a)(&)^ 

§  469.  If  any  law  or  custom  happens  to  be  established 
upon  particular  considerations,  contrary  to  other  rules, 
or  to  the  general  law,  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn  to  any 
consequence  beyond  the  cases  which  the  words  of  the 
law  mark  expressly. (c) 


(a)  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  roles.  Interpretatione  legum 
pftiitt  moliende  sont,  potias  quam  asperandae.  L.  42,  ff.  de  peso.  Jo  pcenali- 
baa  caasis  benigoius  interpretandum  est.  L.  155,  sec.  ult.  ff.  de  reg.  jor.  la 
levioribos  causis  proniores  ad  leoitatem  jadices  esse  debent,  in  gravioribua 
poenis,  severitatem  legum,  cum  aliquo  temperamento  benignitatis,  subsequi. 
L.  11,  ff.  de  pcen.  Vid.  1.  32,  eod.  Aliam  causam  esse  iostitotionis  qaee  be« 
oigne  acciperelar ;  ezhaeredationes  aatem  non  essent  adj  uvandie.  L.  10,  ff. 
de  lib.  et  post.  Si  ita  libertatem  acciperit  ancilla,  si  primum  marem  peperit, 
libera  esto :  et  hec,  uno  otero  marem  et  foeminam  peperisset,  siquidem  certum 
est  quid  prius  edidisset,  non  debet  de  ipsius  stata  ambigi,  utrym  libera  esset, 
necne.  Sed  nee  filife,  nam  si  postea  edita  est,  erit  ingenaa.  Sin  autem  hoc 
inoertam  est,  neo  potest  nee  per  sobtilitatem  judicialem  manifestari,  in  ambi- 
gais  rebus  homaoiorem  sententiam  sequi  oportet.  Ut  tarn  ipsa  libertatem  coa- 
sequatur,  quam  filia  ejas  ingeouitatem.  Quasi  per  praeaumptionem  priore  mas- 
culo  edito.  L.  10,  seo.  i.  ff.  de  reb.  dab.  Quod  contra  rationem  juris  recep- 
torn  est,  non  est  producendum  ad  consequentias.  L.  14,  ff.  de  legib.  la 
quoram  finibas  emere  quis  prohibetor,  pignus  accipere  non  prohibetur.  L. 
24,  ff.  de  pign.  Although  the  example  of  this  slave  be  quoted  in  this  law  10, 
aeo.  1,  ff.  de  reb.  dub.  upon  the  subject  of  Testaments,  yet  it  may  be  also  ap- 
plied here. 

(b)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  13,  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  15. 

(c)  Ibid.  pi.  16. 
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§  470.  If  the  laws  in  which  there  is  some  doubt  or 
other  difficulty  have  any  relation  to  other  laws  which 
may  help  to  clear  up  tiieir  sense,  we  must  prder  to  all 
other  interpretations  that  which  they  may  have  from 
the  other  laws.  Thus,  when  new  laws  have  reference 
to  old  ones,  or  to  ancient  customs,  or  ancient  laws  to 
modern  ones,  they  are  interpreted  one  by  the  other,  ao- 
cording  to  their  common  intention,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
laws  have  not  abrogated  the  former. (a)(6) 

§  471.  if  the  difficulties  which  may  happen  in  the  in* 
terpretation  of  a  law  or  custom  are  explained  by  an  an« 
cient  usage,  which  has  fixed  the  sense  of  the  law,  and 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  constant  series  of  uniform  de- 
crees, we  must  stick  to  the  sense  declared  bv  the  con- 
stant  practice,  which  is  the  best  interpreter  of  laws.(c)(d) 

§  472.  All  laws  extend  to  every  thing  that  is  essential 
(to  their  intention.  Thus,  the  laws  allowing  males  to 
marry  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  complete,  and  females 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  it  is  a  consequence  of  these  laws, 
that  those  who  marry,  can  bind  themselves,  although 
minors,  to  the  performance  of  the  articles  agreed  on  in 
marriage,  which  relate  to  the  wife's  portion,  her  jointure, 
the  community  of  goods,  and  other  matters  of  the  like 
nature.  Thus,  judges  being  established  to  administer 
justice,  their  authority  extends  to  every  thing  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  such  as  the 


(a)  Non  est  novoin,  at  pi  lores  leges  ad  posteriores  trahantur.  L.  26,  ff.  de 
legib.  Sed  et  posteriores  leges  ad  priores  pertinent :  nisi  coatrariie  sint.  Id« 
que  multis  argumentis  probatur.     L.  28,  eod. 

(b)  Domat^s  Civil  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  14,  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  18. 

(c)  Si  de  interpretatione  legis  quaeratur,  in  primis  inspiciendum  est  quo  jore 
civitas  retro  in  ejosmodi  casibus  usa  saisset :  optima  enina  est  legam  interpret 
ooflsuetado.  L.  37,  ff.  de  legibas.  '  Nam  imperator  noster  Severus  rescripsit 
in  ambiguitatibus,  que  ex  legibus  proficiscantor,  consuetudinem,  ant  rerum 
perpetuo  similiter  judicatarum  authoritatem,  vim  legis  obtinere  debere.  L. 
38,  eod. 

(d)  Domat's  Cirll  Law,  Prel.  B.  p.  14,  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  19. 
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right  of  inflicting  penalties  on  those  who  contravene  the 
orders  of  justice :  and  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  all  the 
other  consequences  of  their  ministry .(a)(6) 

§  473.  In  the  laws  which  permit  any  thing,  we  draw 
the  consequence  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser.  Thus, 
those  who  have  a  right  to  give  away  their  goods  for 
nothing,  have  much  more  a  right  to  sell  them.  And  in 
like  manner,  those  who  have  a  right  to  appoint  execu- 
tors by  a  testament,  have  with  much  greater  reason  a 
right  to  bequeath  particular  legacies. (c)((i) 

§  474,  In  the  laws  which  forbid  any  thing,  we  draw 
the  consequence  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater.  Thus, 
prodigals,  who  are  not  allowed  to  have  the  management 
of  their  own  estate,  are  with  much  greater  reason  ren- 
dered incapable  of  alienating  it.  Thus,  those  who  are 
declared  to  be  unworthy  of  some  office,  or  some  honor, 
are  much  more  unworthy  of  a  greater  office,  and  of  a 
more  considerable  honor.(e)(/) 


(a)  Hsec  squitas  snggerit,  etsi  jore  deficiamar.  L.  3,  eec.  5.  in  f.  ff.  de 
aqna,  et  aquae  pluvias  arcend.  Edicti  quidem  verba  cessaboot :  Pomponias  au- 
tern  ait,  sententiam  edicti  porrigendam  esse  ad  hec.  L.  7,  sec.  2,  ff.  de  jurisd. 
Cui  jorisdictio  data  est,  ea  quoque  concessa  esse  videntur,  sine  qnibus  jaris- 
dictio  explicari  non  potait.  L.  2,  eod.  By  the  law  of  England  minors  can 
make  no  legal  settlements  on  their  marriages.  Coke  i.  Inst.  f.  34*,  38*. 
And  therefore  an  act  of  parliament  is  requisite  to  empower  them  so  to  do,  and 
to  confirm  and  ratify  the  settlements  that  are  so  made.  By  which  means  the 
legislatiTc  power  takes  care  of  the  interest  of  minors,  that  they  be  not  wronged 
in  any  transaction  of  this  sort  before  ihey  attain  to  the  years  of  discretion, 
when  they  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  stipulate  such  conditions 
as  they  think  fit. 

{b)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  vol.  i.  pre!,  book,  p.  15,  tit.  1.  sec.  3,  pi.  21. 

(c)  Non  debet  cui  plus  licet,  qnod  minus  est,  non  licere.  L.  21,  fif.  de  reg. 
jar.  CujQs  est  donandi,  eidem  et  venendi,  et  concedendi  jus  est.  L.  163,  ff. 
de  reg.  jur.  Qui  potest  invitis  alienare,  multo  magis  et  ignorantibus,  et  ab- 
sentibus  potest.     L.  26,  ff.  de  reg.  jur.     See  the  two  following  sections. 

(d)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  vol.  i.  prel.  book,  tit.  1,  sec.  2,  p.  15,  pi.  22. 

(e)  Qui  indignus  est  inferiore  ordine,  indignior  est  superiore.  L.  4,  ff.  de 
Senatorib.  Est  enim  perquam  ridiculum,cam  qui  minoribus  poBQs  causa  pro- 
hibitas  sit,  ad  majores  aspirare.  L.  7,  sec.  ult.  ff.  de  interd.  et  releg. ;  1.  6, 
ff.  de  serv.  export. 

(/)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  vol.  i.  prcl.  book,  tit.  1.  sec.  2,  p.  15,  pi.  23. 
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§  475.  This  extension  of  laws  from  the  lesser  to  the 
greater,  and  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser,  is  limited  to 
the  things  which  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  law,  or  which  are  such  that  its 
motive  ought  to  be  extended  to  them,  as  in  the  examples 
of  the  foregoing  articles.(a)  But  we  must  not  draw  the 
consequence  either  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser,  or 
from  the  lesser  to  the  greater,  when  they  are  things  of  a 
different  kind,  or  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  not  ap- 
plicable to.(&)  Thus,  the  law  which  permits  persons 
who  have  attained  to  the  years  of  marriage,  although 
minors,  to  bind  themselves  by  contracts  of  marriage,  and 
to  engage  their  estates  for  the  performance  of  the  cove- 
nants that  are  consequences  of  the  marriage,  would  be 
wrongfully  applied  to  other  sorts  of  contracts,  although 
of  less  importance.  Thus,  the  liberty  which  an  adult 
person  has  in  his  minority,  to  devise  his  whole  estate  by 
will,  would  not  be  rightly  extended  to  the  liberty  o[ 
making  over  any  part  of  it  by  a  deed  or  gift  that  should 
take  effect  in  his  lifetime.  Thus,  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  a  lord  of  a  manor,  who  has  a  royalty,  or  ample 
jurisdiction  for  the  administration  of  justice  within  his 


(a)  In  eo  quod  plus  sit,  semper  inest  et  minus.  L.  110,  ff.  de  reg.  jur. 
Cum  quis  possit  alienare,  poterit  et  eonsentire  alieoationi.  L.  165,  eod. 
Lex  Julia,  quae  de  dotal!  praedio  prospexit,  ne  id  marito  liceat  obligare,  aut 
alieuare,  plenius  interpretanda  est,  ut  etiam  de  sponso  idem  juris  sit,  quod  de 
marito.    L.  4,  ff.  de  fundo  dot. 

(b)  Thus,  in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  license  which  fathers  had  to  take  > 
away  the  lifes  of  their  children,  did  not  extend  to  the  license  of  depriving  I 
them  of  their  liberty,  and  making  them  slaves.     Libertati  a  majoribus  tantum 

impensum  est,  ut  partibus,  quibus  jus  vite  in  liberas  necisq ;  potestas  olim 
erat  permissa,  libertatem  eripere  non  liceret.  L.  nit.  C.  de  patr.  potest. 
Thus  in  the  same  Roman  law,  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  give  to  his  conca- 
bine,  but  not  to  his  wife.  Y.  1.  58,  et  tot.  Tit.  ff.  de  donat.  inter  vir.  et  nxiur. 
Thus  by  the  same  law,  a  husband  was  allowed  to  sell  the  lands  which  he  got 
with  his  wife  in  marriage,  if  she  consented  to  it ;  but  he  could  not  mortgage 
them,  not  even  with  her  consent.  Lex  Julia  fundi  dotalis  Italici  alienationem 
prohibebat  fieri  a  marito  non  consentiente  muliere :  hypothecam  autem  nee  si 
mulier  consentiebat.    L.  un.  sec.  15,  C.  de  rei  ux.  act. 
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own  lordship,  by  the  special  grant  of  the  sovereign, 
would  be  wrongfully  applied  to  such  as  have  grants  only 
of  an  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  in  causes  of  lesser  mo- 
ment Thus,  the  power  of  a  lord  chief  justice  will  not 
infer  that  of  a  constable  or  bailiff.  Thus,  the  laws 
which  brand  persons  with  infamy,  would  not  be  rightly 
extended  to  the  confiscation  of  goods,  although  honor  is 
much  more  valuable  than  any  good8.(a) 

§  476.  Mackeldey,  in  his  Compendium  of  Modern  Civil 
Law,  considers  the  doctrine  of  interpretation,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  legal  transactions.  He  divides  and  explains 
this  doctrine  in  the  following  manner :  '^  The  interpre- 
tation of  legal  transactions  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  authen- 
tica,  usualis,  or  dqctrimilis  ;  according  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  parties  themselves,  or  is  founded  on  the  ordinary  use 
of  language,  or  on  the  rules  of  juridical  hermeneutics. 
1.  In  the  inierpretatio  authentica^  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  contracts  and  testaments.  In  construing 
testaments,  the  doubtful  passage  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  testator  wished  it  to  be  undrstood.(6) 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  other  acts  and  instruments 
which  proceed  from  a  single  party.  But  where  several 
parties  concur  in  a  transaction,  its  authentic  interpreta- 
tion presupposes  an  accordance  between  them  all,  and 
therefore  a  one-sided  explanation  given  by  one  of  them 
cannot  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  others.  2.  The  inter- 
pretatio  usualis  applies  particularly  to  cases  where  in  a 
legal  transaction  words  and  phrases  are  employed,  which 
have  a  strictly  determined  sense  in  the  ordinary  speech 
of  the  place,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  parties  em- 


(a)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  vol.  i.  prel.  book,  tit.  1,  sec.  d,  p.  15,  pi.  24. 

(b)  Qaisque  rerboram  aaoram  optimaa  est  interpres.  Fr.  96,  D.  50,  17. — 
Fr.  91,  sec.  1,  D.  38.  1. — Bueher,  Recht  der  Forderangen,  Sd  edit.  Leipaie, 
1830,  sec.  37. 
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ployed  them  in  a  different  nieaning*(a)  Whenever  cases 
of  this  kind  occur  in  practice,  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
whether  the  doubt,  which  arbes  from  the  expressions 
used  in  the  transaction,  has  not  previously  presented 
itself  and  been  removed  by  judicial  decision*(6)  3.  In 
the  inlerpretaiio  dodrinalis  the  following  rules  are  to  be 
observed :  1.  Every  obscure  and  doubtful  passage  is  to 
be  explained  according  to  the  iotention  of  the  parties ; 
and  this  we  must  endeavor  tO'  ascertain  from  the  words, 
the  usage  of  language,  and  also  from  the  respective  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion, (c)  2.  If  their  real  intention  cannot  be  discovered 
with  certainty,  the  obscure  passage  must  be  explained 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  deviate  the  least  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction,  and  hence  adversely  to  him  who 
puts  in  a  claim  which  deviates  from  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  have  been  care- 
ful to  employ  a  clearer  mode  of  expression.(d)  3.  If  there 
be  a  doubt  respecting  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  doubt- 
ful passage  must  be  explained  in  such  manner  as  is  least 
unfavorable  to  the  promises  (6)  4.  And  lastly,  if,  from 
the  words  employed  in  the  transaction,  it  is  altogether 
uncertain  and  doubtful  what  the  party  or  parties  in- 
tended, the  transaction  is  invalid ;(/)  yet  it  is  a  principle 


{a)  Arg.  fr.  37,  38,  D.  1,  3.— Fr.  21,  see.  I,  in  fio.  D.  38,  I.  See  also  fr. 
•0,  sec.  1,  D.  39.— Fr.  9-12,  D.  33,  6. 

(b)  E.  g.  fir.  13,  pr.  D.  28,  2.— Fr.  17,  sec.  1,  D.  30.— Fr.  10,  sec.  1,  D. 

34,6. 

(c)  Fr.  219,  D.  50,  16.— Fr.  67,  D.  50,  17.— E.  g.  fir.  3,  sec.  ult.  D.  33, 

10.— Fr.  33,  D.  34,  2.— Fr.  22,  D.  34,  1.— Fr.  14,  D.  33,  1.— Fr.  75,  D.  32. 

{d)  Interpretatio  facienda  est  secundum  naturam  negotii :  fr.  3,  D.  12, 1 . 
Fr*  11*  sees.  1,  2,  D.  19,  1. — Fr.  72,  pr.  D.  18,  1. — Interpretatio  facienda 
est  contra  enm,  qui  clarius  loqni  potuisset  ac  debuisset.  Fr.  172,  pr.  D.  50, 
17.— Fr.  39,  D.  2,  14.— Fr.  21,  D.  18,  1.— Fr.  38,  sec.  18,  D.  45,  1.— Fr. 
26,  D.  34,  5. 

(tf)  In  dubio  id  quod  minimum  est  seqaimur.  Fr.  9,  34,  D.  50,  17.  Fr. 
52,  D.  19,  2.— Fr.  1,  sec.  4,  D.  45,  1. 

(/)  Fr.  188,  D.  50,  17.— Fr.  2,  fr.  10,  pr.  fr.  21,  27,  28,  D.  34,  5. 
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of  law^  that  the  interpretation  of  a  transaction  shall  favor 
its  validity  as  far  as  possible."(a)(6)  These  rules  have  a 
more  direct  application  to  deeds  and  testaments  than  to 
statutes ;  although  they  serve  in  some  respects  to  eluci- 
date the  general  doctrine  of  interpretation  now  under 
consideration. 

§  477.  No  civil  law  writer  has  laid  down  rules  of  in- 
terpretation with  greater  precision  than  Yattel.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  state  such  elementary  rules  as  we 
deduce  from  this  writer,  so  far  as  we  consider  them  ap- 
plicable to  statutes.  We  shall  not  quote  his  precise 
language,  but  extract  from  it  those  rules  which  we  apply 
to  statutes.  We  give  these  elementary  rules  Arom  a 
conviction  that  they  will  greatly  assist  the  legal  student 
in  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  the  reason  and  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  rules  hereafter  stated  rest ;  and 
also  from  our  firm  conviction,  that  what  Domat  has  said 
is  true  to  a  great  extent,  when  applied  to  the  present 
age.  He  has  justly  remarked :  "  There  is  great  danger 
of  misapplying  the  rules  of  law,  if  we  have  not  ample 
knowledge  of  all  the  particular  rules,  and  of  the  several 
views  that  are  necessary  for  interpreting  and  apply- 
ing them  aright."(c)  This  remark  is  as  pertinent  to 
statutory  interpretation  as  to  that  of  any  other  kind  of 
laws. 

§  478.  The  first  general  maxim  of  interpretation  laid 
down  by  this  writer  is,  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  interpret 
what  has  no  need  of  interpretation.((2)  When  the  words 
of  an  act  are  in  clear  and  precise  terms, — when  its  mean- 
ing is  evident,  and  leads  to  no  absurd  conclusions,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning 


(a)  Tt.  13,  D.  ibid.— Fr.  80,  D.  46,  1. 

{b)  Kaaffmaii*«  Maokeldey,  sec.  180,  pp.  172,  3. 

(c)  Domat,  prel.  b.  tit.  1,  p.  17. 

(d)  Vatt«l,  b.  S,  oh.  17,  tee.  803. 
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which  the  words  naturally  present ;  to  go  elsewhere  in 
search  of  conjecture  in  order  to  restrict  or  extend  the 
act,  would  be  but  an  attempt  to  elude  it.  Such  a  me- 
thod, if  once  admitted,  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous, 
for  there  would  be  no  law,  however  definite  and  precise 
in  its  language,  which  might  not  by  interpretation  be  ren- 
dered useless.  However  luminous  each  clause  might 
be, — however  clear  and  precise  the  terms  of  it,  all  this 
would  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of 
extraneous  arguments,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  which  it  naturally  presents.  Puf- 
fendorff  says,  "If  the  words  of  the  law  express  clearly 
the  sense  and  intention,  we  must  hold  to  that.(a) 

§  479.  The  next  general  maxim  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  statutes  is  this :  that  if  the  framers  of  a  statute 
use  language  that  is  wholly  unintelligible,  or  which  con- 
veys no  meaning,  courts,  by  interpretation,  cannot  make 
it  express  what  upon  its  face  remains  unexpressed,  or 
which  cannot,  by  any  fair  rule  of  interpretation,  be  made 
out  of  the  language  the  law-maker  has  seen  fit  to  employ. 
Such  an  instance  as  this  will  rarely  if  ever  occur  in  any 
modern  act  of  the  legislature. 

§  480.  The  sole  object  of  interpretation  of  a  statute 
is,  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  framers.  That  inten- 
tion  is,  however,  sometimes  very  obscurely  expressed. 
Whenever  we  meet  with  an  obscurity  in  a  statute,  we 
are  to  consider  what  probably  were  the  ideas  of  those 
who  drew  the  act,  and  to  interpret  it  accordingly. (6) 
This  is  the  general  rule  for  all  interpretation.  It  partic- 
ularly serves  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  particular  ex- 
pressions, whose  signification  is  not  sufficiently  determi- 
nant Pursuant  to  this  rule,  we  should,  in  remedial 
statutes,  take  those  expressions  in  their  utmost  latitude, 


(a)  Law  N.  &  N.  pr.  b.  p.  13,  see.  19.    (b)  Vattel,  b.  «,  c.  17,  see.  270. 
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when  it  seems  probable  from  the  language,  that  the  law 
maker  had  in  view  every  thing  which  in  that  extensive 
sense  the  words  are  capable  of  designating ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  courts  should  restrict  their  meaning  if  from 
the  language  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended to  confine  the  act  strictly  to  what  would  be  com- 
prehended in  their  more  limited  signification.  By  the 
same  rule,  a  clause  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  utmost 
latitude  which  the  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  of  the 
words  will  admit  of,  when,  from  the  language  used,  and 
the  context  and  piurview  of  the  act,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  framers  of  the  act  had  in  view  every  thing  which 
the  words  in  their  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  com- 
prehend. But,  it  must  be  interpreted  in  a  more  limited 
sense  when,  from  the  same  sources,  it  appears  manifest, 
that  the  legislature  did  not.  mean  to  extend  it  to  all  cases 
and  to  every  thing  which  might  be  included  within  the 
strict  propriety  of  the  terms  used. 

§  481  •  The  next  general  maxim  is,  that  the  words 
used  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  explained,  conformable  to 
general  usage.(a)  PuffendorfT  says :  "  As  for  the  words, 
the  rule  is,  unless  there  be  reasonable  objections  against 
it,  they  are  to  be  understood  in  their  proper  and  most 
known  signification,  not  so  much  according  to  grammar 
as  to  the  general  use  of  them.(&)  Vattel  lays  down  this 
rule.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  employed 
the  words  in  their  proper  signification ;  that  is,  the  sig- 
nification which  common  usage  has  affixed  to  them.  It 
is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  it  did  not  intend  to  annex  the 
same  meaning  to  the  words  which  common  usage  had 
annexed  to  them ;  hence,  in  no  instance,  ought  courts  to 
deviate  from  the  common  usage  of  the  words,  unless  it 
should  clearly  appear,  that  they  were  intended  to  be 


(a)  Vattel,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sec.  271.    (4)  Puff.  Law  N.  &  N.  b.  6,  c.  12,  sec.  3. 
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used  in  a  different  sense,  or  unless  there  be  weighty  rea- 
sons for  it. 

§  482.  Languages  incessantly  vary,  and  the  significa- 
tion and  force  of  words  change  with  time.  The  com- 
mon usage  of  the  words  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  is 
the  true  criterion  by  which  to  determine  their  meaning. 
Hence,  in  order  to  correctly  interpret  ancient  statutes,  the 
court  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
words,  according -to  their  common  usage  among  the 
people,  at  the  era  of  their  enactment.  To  ascertain 
their  sense  according  to  such  common  usage,  resort  may 
be  had  to  what  definition  the  then  common  law  had  an- 
nexed to  given  words,  if  any  had  been  annexed ;  also  to 
the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  used  in  contempora- 
neous deeds,  and  by  contemporaneous  writers,  and  as 
the  use  of  language  is  governed  by  arbitrary  rules,  ety- 
mological or  grammatical  investigations,  were  they  pur- 
sued with  a  view  to  discover  the  true  import  of  the 
words,  would  seldom,  if  ever,  afford  a  sure  key  by  which 
to  unlock  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver ;  they  therefore  are 
not  regarded  as  at  all  decisive  of  the  true  interpretation, 
and  are  not  to  be  strictly  or  universally  followed. 

§  483.  Technical  terms,  or  terms  peculiar  to  the  arts 
an^'  sciences,  ought  commonly  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given  them  by  the  masters  of  the 
art,  or  persons  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  or 
science  to  which  the  term  belongs.  If,  however,  the 
technical  or  other  terms  relate  to  things  that  admit  of 
different  degrees,  a  strict  adherence  to  their  technical 
definition  is  not  always  required,  and  in  that  case,  the 
terms  may  be  construed  in  a  sense  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  context. (a)  Puffendorff  lays  down  the  rule  thus : 
^'  As  for  terms  of  art,  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the 


(a)  Vattel,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sees.  278,  277. 
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common  people,  the  rule  is,  that  they  be  taken  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  learned  in  such  art/ '(a) 

§  484  Where  the  terms  are  ambiguous,  such  a  mean- 
ing should  always  be  affixed  to  the  words  used,  as  is 
most  suitable  to  the  subject  matter  or  purview  of  the  act. 
This  rule  is  based  upon  the  reason,  that  the  office  of 
true  interpretation  is,  to  discover  the  thoughts,  or  rather 
the  intent  of  the  law-maker.  Hence,  whenever  the 
legislature  use  words  which  are  ambiguous,  or  which  are 
susceptible  of  many  different  significations,  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  were  intended  to  be  used  in  agreement  with 
the  general  subject  matter.(6) 

§  485.  If  an  expression  which  is  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent meanings  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  same  sta- 
tute, it  may  not  have  the  same  signification  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  may  be  used,  as  it  may  be  governed 
by  the  subject  matter  in  its  immediate  context,  or  pro 
substrata  materia.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  '^  day"  has 
two  significations,  to  wit :  the  natural,  and  the  civil  day ; 
the  former  being  the  period  between  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun ;  the  latter,  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Should  that  word  occur  in  the  same  statute,  in  different 
places,  the  immediate  context  of  the  one  having  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  number  of  days  of  mental  or  physical 
labor,  and  the  immediate  context  of  the  other  having 
reference  to  the  time  in  which  an  act  should  be  done, 
that  is,  within  a  given  number  of  days ;  in  the  former 
case,  the  context  would  limit  the  word  "  day"  to  the  natu- 
ral day,  for  the  legislature  could  not  have  intended  suc- 
cessive civil  days'  effi>rt  without  intercession.  But  in  the 
latter,  the  context  would  indicate,  that  the  word  day  was 
intended  to  embrace  a  civil  day. 

§  486.  £very  interpretation  that  leads  to  an  absurdity 


(a)  Puflfendorff,  b.  5,  c.  12,  sec.  4.     if)  lb.  b.  5,  c.  12|  sec.  5. 
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ought  to  be  rejected ;  bj  this  is  meant,  that  no  such  eon-* 
struction  should  be  put  upon  a  statute  as  would  lead  to 
an  absurd  consequence*  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption,  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  an  ab- 
surdity, hence,  as  that  intention  is  to  be  ascertained,  this 
presumption  leads  the  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  any 
construction,  which  would  lead  to  such  consequences,  is 
not  the  true  one.  By  an  absurdity,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  now  use  the  term,  we  mean  not  only  that  which  is 
physically  impossible,  but  also  what  is  morally  so.  We 
regard  that  to  be  morally  impossible  which  is  contrary 
to  reason,  or  in  other  words,  that  which  could  not  be  r- 
attributed  to  a  man  in  his  right  sense8.(a)      i7/,  sv  *.  i"  ^^  • 

§  487.  The  rule  we  have  laid  down  in  the  precedii^ 
section  ought  to  be  followed,  when  the  statute  does  not, 
considered  in  itself,  present  either  obscurity  or  ambi- 
guity in  the  language.  For  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense 
to  be  given  to  a  law  does  not  proceed  solely  from  the 
obscurity  or  other  defect  in  the  expressions  used,  but 
also  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which 
cannot  foresee  all  cases  and  circumstances,  nor  take  into 
view  all  the  consequences  of  what  may  be  enacted ;  and 
also  from  the  impossibility  of  entering  into  tliat  immen- 
sity of  detail  which  would  be  necessary  to  meet  every 
possible  case  which  might  arise.  As  laws  must  necessa- 
rily deal  in  generals,  and  cannot  descend  to  particulars, 
and  as  interpretation  is  the  application  of  them  to  par- 
ticular cases,  as  the  presumption  is  against  an  absurd 
intent,  whenever  the  words,  taken  in  their  proper  and  or- 
dinary *  sense,  would  lead  to  such  a  consequence,  the 
court  should  so  far  deviate  from  their  meaning,  as  to 
avoid  such  a  consequence. 

§  488.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  the  legislature 


(<z)  Vaitcl,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sec.  283. 
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intended,  that  the  results  of  its  deliberate  act,  should 
prove  of  no  effect,  or  in  other  words,  a  nullity.  Hence, 
another  rule  of  construction  is,  that  no  statute  should  be 
60  construed  as  to  produce  such  an  effect.  Indeed  this 
rule  is  propeily  a  branch  of  the  preceding,  for,  to  destroy 
the  entire  force  and  effect  of  a  statute,  by  construction, 
and  render  it  nugatory,  would  be  to  produce  an  absur- 
dity ;  that  is,  it  would  be  antagonistical  to  the  presump- 
tion that  something  was  intended  by  the  law.  It  would, 
in  effect,  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  when  something 
was  intended  nothing  was  in  fact  intended,  as  construc- 
tion is  but  following  out  the  intendment  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  true  rule  is,  that  if  many  different  interpre- 
tations present  themselves  from  the  language  in  which 
the  law  is  expressed,  and  any  one  of  them  will  enable 
us  to  avoid  such  an  effect,  that  should  be  preferred, 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  statute,  for  that  would  be  most  con- 
sonant to  the  true  office  of  interpretation. 

§  489.  It  sometimes,  happens  that  a  statute,  in  some 
part,  is  expressed  in  obscure  or  equivocal  terms ;  in  other 
parts  the  same  terms  are  used  in  a  more  clear,  unequiv- 
ocal, and  precise  manner,  and  from  which  their  true 
sense  may  be  clearly  discerned.  In  all  such  cases,  we 
ought  to  interpret  the  obscure  or  equivocal  terms  in  such 
manner  as  that  they  shall  agree  and  coincide  with  those 
which  are  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  which  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  statute. 

§  490.  In  the  framing  of  statutes,  conciseness  is  fre- 
quently studied,  and  hence  it  is,  that  things  intended  by 
the  framers  of  an  act,  are  imperfectly  expressed,  or,  there 
is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  language,  and  what  the  fra- 
mers intended  to,  and  supposed  they  had  expr  ssed  in  a 
preceding  or  subsequent  part  of  the  act  is  not  expressed, 
and  as  the  same  words  sometimes  have  quite  a  different 

80 
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signification,  according  to  their  connection  and  relation 
to  otiier  words  in  the  context.  Hence  it  is  that  the  rule 
obtains,  that  every  part  and  the  whole  law  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  sense  gathered  from  the  whole  and 
each  expression,  not  so  much  the  signification  which  a 
particular  word  individually  would  admit  of,  as  that 
which  it  ought  to  have  from  the  context,  spirit  and  pur- 
view of  the  law.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law : 
'^  JhcivUe  estf  nisi  tota  lege  perspeOa  ima  aiiqaa  pariicula 
ejus  proposiUi  judiciari  vel  respondere.'^  It  is  only  in  this 
way  an  interpretation  can  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  all  parts  shall  be  made  consonant  with  each  other, 
so  that  what  follows  may  agree  with  what  precedes. 
This  should  always  be  done  by  interpretation,  unless  it 
evidently  appears,  that  by  subsequent  clauses,  the  fra- 
mers  intended  to  make  some  alteration  in  preceding 
ones;  so  too,  two  different  statutes,  enacted  at  differ- 
ent times,  may  have  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  and 
stand  so  intimately  connected,  as  that  the  one  may  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  other,  and  upon 
this  principle  rests  the  doctrine  of  examining  all  statutes 
in  pari  materii. 

§  491.  The  reason  of  the  statute — ^that  is,  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  making  of  it,  the  object  in  contempla- 
tion at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  is  another  criterion 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  act.  At- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  whenever 
there  is  question  either  of  explaining  an  obscure,  ambi- 
guous, indeterminate  passage  in  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  applying  it  to  a  particular  case.  When  we  once 
know  the  reason,  which  alone  determined  the  will  of 
the  law  makers,  we  ought  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
words  used  in  a  manner  suitable  and  consonant  to  that 
reason,  and  as  will  be  best  calculated  to  effectuate  the 
intent.  Great  caution  should  always  be  observed  in  the 
application  of  this  rule  to  particular  given  cases ;  that  is, 
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we  ought  always  to  be  certain  that  we  do  know,  and 
have  actually  ascertained,  the  true  and  only  reason  which 
induced  the  act.  It  is  never  allowable  to  indulge  in 
vague  and  uncertain  conjectures,  or  in  supposed  reasons 
and  views  of  the  framers  of  an  act,  where  there  are 
none  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty*  Vattel,  in 
the  application  of  this  rule  to  deeds  and  treaties, 
holds : — ^If  the  piece  in  question  is  in  itself  obscure, — 
if,  in  order  to  discover  its  meaning,  we  have  no  other 
resource  than  the  investigation  of  the  author's  views 
or  the  motives  of  the  deed, — we  may  then  have  re- 
course to  conjecture,  and,  in  default  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty, adopt,  as  the  true  meaning,  that  which  has  the 
greatest  degree  of  probability  on  its  side.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  abuse  to  go  without  necessity  in  search  of  mo- 
tives and  uncertain  views,  in  order  to  wrest,  restrict,  or 
extend  the  meaning  of  a  deed  which  is  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently clear,  and  carries  no  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it* 
Such  a  procedure  is  a  violation  of  that  incontestable 
maxim — ^that  it  is  not  allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no 
need  of  interpretation.(a)  Much  less  are  we  allowed, — 
when  the  author  of  a  piece  has  in  the  piece  itself  de- 
clared his  reasons  and  motives, — ^to  attribute  to  him 
some  secret  reason,  which  may  authorize  us  in  giving  an 
interpretation  repugnant  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
expressions.  Even  though  he  should  have  entertained 
the  views  which  we  attribute  to  him, — ^yet,  if  he  has 
concealed  them,  and  announced  different  ones,  it  is  upon 
the  latter  alone  that  we  must  build  our  interpretation, 
and  not  upon  those  which  the  author  has  not  expressed : 
we  assume,  as  true,  against  him,  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared.(&)   We  ought  to  bathe  more  circumspect  in  this 


(a)  Vatte],  tee,  203. 
{b)  Ibid.  966. 
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kind  of  interpretation,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  sev- 
eral motives  concur  to  determine  the  will  of  the  party 
who  speaks  in  a  law  or  a  promise.  Perhaps  the  com- 
bined inflaence  of  all  those  motives  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  determine  his  will ; — ^perhaps  each  one  of  them, 
taken  individually,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
that  eiFect,  In  the  former  case,  if  we  are  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  it  was  only  in  consideration  of  several  concur- 
rent reasons  and  motives  that  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
tracting parties  consented  to  the  law  or  the  contract,  the 
interpretation  and  application  ought  to  be  made  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  all  those  concurrent  reasons,  and 
none  of  them  must  be  overlooked.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  when  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  reasons  which 
have  concurred  in  determining  the  will,  was  sufficient  to 
produce  that  effect,  so  that  the  author  of  the  piece  in 
question  would,  by  each  of  the  reasons  separately  con- 
sidered, have  been  induced  to  form  the  same  determina- 
tion which  he  has  formed  upon  all  the  reasons  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  his  words  must  be  so  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied as  to  make  them  accord  with  each  of  those  rea- 
sons taken  individually.  Suppose  a  prince  has  promised 
certain  advantages  to  all  foreign  Protestants  and  artisans 
who  will  come  and  settle  in  his  states :  if  that  prince  is 
in  no  want  of  subjects,  but  of  artisans  only, — and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
have  any  other  subjects  than  Protestants, — bis  promise 
must  be  so  interpreteil  as  to  relate  only  to  such  foreign- 
ers as  unite  those  two  characters,  of  Protestants  and 
artisans.  But  if  it  is  evident  that  this  prince  wants  to 
people  his  country,  and  that,  although  he  would  prefer 
Protestant  subjects  to  others,  he  has  in  particular  so 
great  a  want  of  artisans,  that  he  would  gladly  receive 
them,  of  whatever  religion  they  be, — his  words  should 
be  taken  in  a  disjunctive  sense,  so  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
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cient  to  be  either  a  Protestant  or  an  artisan,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  promised  advantages. 

§  492.  To  avoid  tedious  and  complex  circumlocution, 
Vattel  makes  use  of  the  term  ^'  sufficient  reason  for  an 
act  of  the  will,"  to  express  whatever  has  produced  that 
act, — ^whatever  has  determined  the  will  on  a  particular 
occasion ;  whether  the  will  has  been  determined  by  a 
single  reason  or  by  many  concurrent  reasons.  That  suf^ 
fideifd  reMon^  then,  will  be  sometimes  found  to  consist  in 
a  combination  of  many  different  reasons,  so  that,  where 
a  single  one  of  those  reasons  is  wanting,  the  sufficient 
reason  no  longer  exists :  and  in  those  cases  where  we 
say  that  many  motives,  many  reasons,  have  concurred  to 
determine  the  will,  yet  so  as  that  each  in  particular 
would  have  been  alone  capable  of  producing  the  same 
effect, — there  will  then  be  many  sufficient  reasons  for  pro- 
ducing one  single  act  of  the  will.  Of  this  we  see  daily 
instances.  A  prince,  for  example,  declares  war  for  three 
or  four  injuries  received,  each  of  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  produced  the  declaration  of 
war.  (a) 

§  493.  Puffendorff  says :  '^  But  that  which  helps  us 
most  in  the  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  is, 
the  reason  of  it,  or  the  caUse  which  moved  the  legislator 
to  enact  it.  This  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
mind  of  the  law ;  for  that  is  nothing  but  the  genuine 
meaning  of  it ;  for  the  finding  out  of  which,  we  call  in 
the  reason  of  it  to  our  assistance.  And  this  is  of  the 
greatest  force  when  it  evidently  appears  that  some  one 
reason  was  the  only  motive  that  the  parties  went  upon, 
which  is  no  less  frequent  in  laws  than  in  facts.  And 
here  that  common  saying  takes  place,  that  the  reason  ceas- 
ingj  the  lau>  itself  ceases.(b)    But  if  several  reasons  con- 


(a)  Vattel,  B.  ii.  p.  950,  ch.  17,  tec.  S87,  S88,  989. 
{b)  Bat  as  to  this  as  regard  statutes,  see  post. 
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cur  together,  and  only  one  ceases,  the  others  do  not  im- 
mediately expire,  or  become  less  able  to  support  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  law.  Nay,  sometimes  the  general  reason  of 
the  thing  seems  to  draw  one  way,  and  the  absolute  will 
of  the  legislator  another,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  will  of 
the  legislator  must  be  deemed  by  the  subjects  a  reason, 
which  if  it  be  but  clearly  signified,  although  not  altoge- 
ther so  congruous  to  the  law  of  prudence,  yet  suffices  to 
create  an  obUgation.''  He  illustrates  it  thus :  <^  Another 
instance  of  a  case  which  may  be  decided  from  the  reason 
of  the  law.  The  law  is,  that  those  who  in  a  storm 
forsake  the  ship,  shall  lose  all ;  and  the  ship  and  the  la- 
ding shall  be  theirs  that  stay  in  it.  But  in  a  very  dismal 
tempest  all  forsake  the  ship,  except  one  sick  man  who 
is  not  able  to  get  out  and  escape :  the  ship  by  chance 
comes  safe  to  port ;  the  sick  man  seizes  it  as  his :  the 
owner  puts  in  his  plea  against  him.  Now  the  reason  of 
the  law  was,  that  those  who  had  exposed  their  lives  to 
save  the  ship  should  have  some  encouragement;  but 
this  the  sick  man  cannot  pretend,  who  neither  stayed  in 
the  ship  upon  that  account,  neither  contributed  any  thing 
to  the  saving  of  it."(a) 

§  494.  When  the  things  which  constitute  the  reason 
of  a  law  are  considered  as  not  actually  existing,  but  sim- 
ply as  possible, — or  in  other  words,  when  the  fear  of  an 
event,  as  the  result  of  a  given  act,  is  the  reason  which 
induced  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law,  no  case  can, 
by  construction,  be  exempted  from  it  other  than  such  an 
one  in  which  it  Can  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  the 
event  is  really  impossible.  Vattel  illustrates  this  rule 
thus :  ^'  For  instance,  if  a  law  were  to  prohibit  walking 
the  streets  by  night  with  a  lighted  torch  or  candle,  it 
would  be  an  unavailing  plea  for  the  transgressor  of  that 


(a)  Pofiendorff,  b.  5,  ch  12,  pp,  307, 8. 
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law  to  allege  that  no  mischief  had  ensued,  and  that  be 
carried  his  torch  with  such  circumspection  that  no  ill 
consequence  was  to  be  apprehended."  The  bare  possi- 
bility of  causing  a  conflagration  by  such  an  act,  induced 
the  law,  and  such  possibility  was  sufficient  to  have  ren- 
dered it  his  duty  to  have  obeyed  the  law. 

§  495.  The  doctrine  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  (as  well  as  all  or  nearly  all  the  other  rules 
of  interpretation  and  construction,)  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  writers,  and  they  afford  us  the  most  cor- 
rect rule  by  which  to  determine  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween a  strict  and  a  liberal  interpretation.  The  distinc- 
tion taken  by  them  is,  that  between  things  which  are 
odious  and  those  which  are  favorable.  To  the  former 
they  apply  the  rule  of  a  strict  construction  ;  to  the  latter 
that  of  a  liberal  one.  Vattel  says :  "  There  is,  doubtless, 
no  language  in  which  there  do  not  occur  expressions, 
words  or  entire  phrases  susceptible  of  a  more  or  less 
extensive  signification.  Many  a  word  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  genus  or  the  species : — ^the  word  favU  im- 
plies intentional  guiU  or  simple  error : — several  species 
of  animals  have  but  one  name  in  common  to  both  sexes, 
as  partridge^  lark,  sparrow,  &c. — when  we  speak  of  horses 
merely  with  a  view  to  the  services  they  render  to  man- 
kind, mares  also  are  comprehended  under  that  name.  In 
technical  language  a  word  has  sometimes  a  more  and 
sometimes  a  less  extended  sense  than  in  vulgar  use :  the 
word  death,  among  civilians,  signifies  not  only  natural 
death,  but  also  civil  death ;  verbum,  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, signifies  only  that  part  of  speech  called  the  verb  ; 
but,  in  common  use,  it  signifies  any  word  in  general. 
Frequently  also  the  same  phrase  implies  more  things  on 
one  occasion  and  fewer  on  another,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  or  matter :  thus,  when  we  talk  of 
sending  succors,  sometimes  we  understand  a  body  of 
auxiliary  troops  maintained  and  paid  by  the  party  who 
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sends  them — ^at  other  times  a  body  whose  expetises  are 
to  be  entirely  defrayed  by  the  party  who  receives  them. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  indeterminate  expressions,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  more  extensive  sense,  and  those  in  which  they  are 
to  be  restricted  to  their  more  limited  meaning* 

§  496.  But  it  is  to  this  head  that  the  famous  distinc- 
tion, between  things  of  afacoriible  and  those  of  an  odious 
nature,  particularly  belongs.  Some  writers  have  reject- 
ed the  distinction, (a) — doubtless  for  want  of  properly 
understanding  it.  In  fact,  the  definitions  that  have  been 
given  of  what  is  famrable  and  what  is  odious,  are  not 
fully  satisfactory  nor  easily  applied.  After  having  ma- 
turely considered  what  the  most  judicious  authors  have 
vn'itten  on  the  subject,  Vattei  conceives  the  whole  of  the 
question  to  be  reducible  to  the  following  positions,  which 
convey  a  just  idea  of  that  famous  distinction.  When 
the  provisions  of  a  law  or  a  convention  are  plain^  clear, 
determinate,  and  attended  with  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in 
the  application,  there  is  no  room  for  any  interpretaticm 
or  comment.(a)  The  precise  point  of  the  will  of  the 
legislature  or  the  contracting  parties,  is  what  we  must  ad- 
here to.  But  if  their  expressions  are  indeterminate^ 
vague,  or  susceptible  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  sense, — 
if  that  precise  point  of  their  intention  cannot,  in  the  par- 
ticular case  in  question,  be  discovered  and  fixed  by  the 
other  rules  of  interpretation, — we  must  presume  it  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  reason  and  equity :  and,  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  to  which  tlie  question  relates.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  of  which  equity  admits  the  extension  rather 
tiian  the  restriction ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to 


(a)  See  Barbeyrac^i  remarks  on  Grotius  and  Pnffendorff. 
{h)  Vattei,  eec.  263. 
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those  things,  the  precise  point  of  the  will  not  being  dis- 
covered in  the  expressions  of  the  law  or  the  contract,  it 
is  safer  and  more  consistent  with  equity  to  suppose  and 
fix  that  point  in  the  more  extensive  than  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  the  terms, — to  give  a  latitude  to  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions,  than  to  restrict  it.  These 
are  the  tilings  called  favorable.  Odious  things,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  those,  of  which  the  restriction  tends 
more  certainly  to  equity  than  the  extension.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  the  intention  or  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature or  the  contracting  parties,  as  a  fixed  point.  At 
that  point  precisely  should  we  stop,  if  it  be  clearly 
known ;  if  uncertain,  we  should  at  least  endeavor  to  ap- 
proach it.  In  things  favorable,  it  is  better  to  pass  be- 
yond that  point  than  not  to  reach  it;  in  things  odious,  it 
is  better  not  to  reach  it  than  to  pass  beyond  it."(a) 

§  497.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  specification  of  things 
which  are  deemed  odious,  and  hence  to  receive  a  strict 
construction.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  their  enumera- 
tion. 1st.  Eoery  thing  that  contains  a  penalty.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  '^  with  respect  to  the  law,  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed,  that,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  judge  ought  to 
incline  to  the  merciful  side,  and  that  it  is  indisputably 
better  to  suffer  a  guilty  person  to  escape  than  to  punish 
one  who  is  innocent.  2d.  Whatever  tends  to  render  a 
deed  void  or  ineffectual,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
whatever  produces  any  change  in  things  already  agreed 
upon.  This  rule  has  a  more  direct  application  to  deeds 
than  to  statutes,  although  it  may  well  be  applied  to  sta-  ' 
tute,  which  produce  by  a  particular  construction  such  an 
effect.  3d.  Whatever  tends  to  change  the  present  state 
of  things.  He  however  concedes  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  are  considered  in  a  double  aspect,  either  as 


(a)  Vattel,  b.  2,  p.  264,  ch.  17,  sec.  300. 
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favorable  or  as  odious,  depending  upon  the  particular 
view  in  which  they  are  to  be  considered.  He  admits 
that  although  penalties  are  generally  odious,  yet,  that 
ihey  may  be  viewed  in  a  favorable  light  when  they  are 
particularly  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society.  He 
says :  '^  When  there  is  question  of  interpreting  things  of 
this  nature,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  what  is  favor-* 
able  in  them  greatly  exceeds  what  appears  odious ;  whe- 
ther the  advantage  that  arises  from  their  being  extended 
to  the  utmost  latitude  of  wliich  the  terms  are  suscepti^ 
ble,  will  materially  outweigh  the  severe  and  odious  cir- 
cumstances attending  them ;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  they 
are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favorable  things.  Thus 
an  inconsiderable  change  in  the  state  of  things  or  in  con-^ 
ventions  is  reckoned  as  nothing,  when  it  procures  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  peace.  In  the  same  manner, 
penal  laws  may  be  interpreted  in  their  most  extensive 
meaning  on  critical  occasions  when  such  an  instance  of 
severity  becomes  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Cicero  caused  the  accomplices  of  Cataline  to  be  execu- 
ted  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  safety  of  the 
republic  rendering  it  improper  to  wait  till  they  should 
be  condemned  by  the  people.  But  where  there  is  not 
so  great  a  disproportion  in  the  case,  and  where  things 
are  in  other  respects  equal,  favor  inclines  to  that  side  of 
the  question  which  presents  nothing  odious ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  things  of  an  odious  nature, 
unless  the  attendant  advantage  so  far  exceed  the  odious 
part  as  in  a  manner  to  conceal  it  from  view.  If  there 
be  any  appearance,  however  small,  of  an  equilibrium 
between  the  odious  and  the  favorable  in  one  of  those 
things  of  a  mixed  nature,  it  is  ranked  in  the  class  of 
odious  things,  by  a  natural  consequence  drawn  from  the 
principle  on  which  we  have  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween things  of  a  favorable  and  things  of  an  odious  na- 
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tare,(a)  bedause,  in  case  of  doubt,  we  should  in  prefer- 
ence pursue  that  line  of  conduct  by  which  we  are  least 
exposed  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of  equity.  1. 
When  the  question  relates  to  things  favorable,  we  ought 
to  give  the  terms  the  utmost  latitude  of  which  they  are 
susceptible  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  a  term  has  more  than  one  signification, 
the  most  extensive  meaning  is  to  be  preferred :  for  equity 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  with  all  mankind  where- 
ever  a  perfect  right  is  not  exactly  determined  and  known 
in  its  precise  extent.  When  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  not  expressed  their  will  in  terms 
that  are  precise  and  perfectly  determinate,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  intended  what  is  most  equitable. 
Now,  when  there  is  question  of  favorable  things,  the 
more  extensive  signification  of  the  terms  accords  better 
with  equity  than  their  more  confined  signification.  2. 
In  questions  relating  )o  favorable  things,  all  terms  of  art 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  not  only  in  common  usage,  but  also  as 
technical  terms,  if  the  person  speaking  understands  the 
art  to  which  those  terms  belong,  or  conducts  himself  by 
the  advice  of  men  who  understand  that  art  3.  But  we 
ought  not,  from  the  single  reason  that  a  thing  is  favora- 
ble, to  take  the  terms  in  an  improper  signification :  this 
is  not  allowable  except  when  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
absurdity,  injustice,  or  the  nullity  of  the  instrument/as 
is  practised  on  every  subject  :(6)  for  we  ought  to  take 
the  terms  of  a  deed  in  their  proper  sense,  conformably 
to  custom,  unless  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  devi- 
ating from  it.(c)  4.  Though  a  thing  appears  favorable 
when  viewed  in  one  particular  light,  yet  where  the  pro- 
per meaning  of  the  terms  would,  if  taken  in  its  utmost 


(a)  Vattel,  tee.  300.         (b)  Ibid.  see.  283,  283.         (c)  Ibid.  sec.  271. 
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latitude,  lead  to  absurdity  or  iDJustice,  their  ilignificatioa 
must  be  restricted  according  to  the  rules  given  aboye.(a) 
For  here,  in  this  particular  case,  the  thing  becomes  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  even  such  as  ought  to  be  ranked  in 
the  class  of  odious  things.  5.  For  the  same  reason,  al- 
though neither  absurdity  nor  injustice  results  from  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  terms ;  if,  nevertheless,  manifest 
equity  or  a  great  common  advantage  requires  their  re- 
striction, we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  most  limited  sense 
which  the  proper  signification  will  admit,  even  in  an 
affair  that  appears  favorable  in  its  own  nature,  because 
here  also  the  thing  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  ought,  in  this 
particular  case,  to  be  esteemed  odious.  As  to  the  rest^ 
it  is  to  be  carefully  remembered  that  all  these  rules  re- 
late only  to  doubtful  cases,  since  we  are  not  allowed  to 
go  in  quest  of  interpretations  for  what  is  already  clear 
and  determinate. (6) 

§  498.  "  Since  odious  things  are  those  whose  restriction 
tends  more  certainly  to  equity  than  their  extension,  and 
since  we  ought  to  pursue  that  line  which  is  most  con- 
formable to  equity,  when  the  will  of  the  legislature  or  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  not  exactly  determined  and  pre- 
cisely known,  we  should,  when  there  is  question  of  odious 
things,  interpret  the  terms  in  the  most  limited  sense ;  we 
may  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  adopt  a  figurative  mean- 
ing, in  order  to  avert  the  oppressive  consequences  of  the 
proper  and  literal  sense,  or  any  thing  of  an  odious  na- 
ture, which  it  would  involve :  for  we  are  to  favor  equity, 
and  to  do  away  every  thing  odious,  as  far  as  that  can  bo 
accomplished  without  going  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tenor  of  the  instrument,  or  visibly  wresting  the  text 
Now  neither  the  limited  nor  even  the  figurative  sense 
offers  any  violence  to  the  text.    In  point  of  penalties,  in 


(a)  Vaftel,  too.  893, 394.  (b)  Ibid.  aeo.  263. 
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particular  when  they  are  really  odious,  we  ought  not 
only  to  restrict  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  of  the  contract, 
to  their  most  limited  signification,  and  even  adopt  a  figu- 
rative meaning,  according  as  the  case  may  require  or  au-* 
thorize  it,  but  also  to  admit  of  reasonable  excuses; 
which  is  a  kind  of  restrictive  interpretation,  tending  to 
exempt  the  party  from  the  penalty."(a) 

§  499.  Grotius  has  given  us  three  things  from  which  to 
trace  out  the  design,  where  words  are  obscure  or  ambigu-  '  i 
ous,  viz.  the  subject  matter,  the  effects  and  the  circum-  j  / 
stances.  As  to  the  first,  that  the  words  are  to  be  under-  « 
stood  according  to  the  subject  matter.  Puffendorf  gives 
us  several  illustrations  of  the  rule :  A  man  promises  you 
to  defend  you  in  the  possession  of  the  goods  he  sold  you ; 
his  promise  is  not  supposed  to  extend  to  extra  judicial 
violence.  A  truce  made  for  thirty  days  must  be  under- 
stood natural  days,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
not  of  artificial  days,  or  the  space  of  the  sun  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Again,  the  word  " arms"  denotes  sometimes  the 
weapons  of  war,  and  sometimes  the  warriors  themselves, 
according  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse  directs. 
•For  if  it  be  an  article  that  neither  party  shall  use  arms^ 
against  a  third,  it  is  plain  soldiers  or  an  army  is  meant 
by  it ;  but  if  upon  a  surrendering  of  a  garrison  it  be  stip- 
ulated that  they  deliver  up  their  arms,  not  the  soldiers 
but  the  weapons  are  supposed  by  it.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  he  says,  "the  effect  and  the  consequences  do 
often  ^oint  out  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  words ;  for 
where  words,  if  they  be  taken  literally,  are  like  to  bear 
none,  or,  at  least,  a  very  absurd  signification,  to  avoid 
such  an  inconvenience,  we  must  a  little  deviate  from  the 
received  sense  of  them.  He  gives  us  the  following  as  | 
an  instance  where  this  rule  should  be  applied.  At  Bo-  :  | 
logna,  it  was  enacted,  that  whosoever  drew  blood  in  the  [  I 

(a)  Vattel,  b.  2,  pp.  96G,  378,  ch.  17,  seo.  306. 
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street  should  be  severely  punished.  Upon  which  lair  a 
barber  was  indicted  for  opening  a  vein  in  the  street ;  and 
it  had  like  to  have  gone  hard  with  him,  because  it  was 
added  in  the  statute,  that  the  words  should  be  takea 
precisely  without  any  interpretation.  In  r^aid  to  the 
third,  he  says : — ^It  gives  great  light  to  the  interpretation 
of  obscure  passages  to  compare  them  with  others  that 
have  some  affinity  with  them ;  as  to  consider  what  the 
same  author  says  in  another  place,  where  he  handles  the 
same  matter,  or  to  compare  them  with  what  goes  before 
and  follows  in  the  context.  For  in  a  doubtful  point  the 
author  must  be  supposed  to  be  consonant  to  himsdf,  and 
therefore  if  in  one  place  he  expresses  his  mind  clearly, 
we  ought  to  presume  that  he  is  still  of  the  same  mind  in 
another  place,  unless  it  expressly  appears  that  he  has 
changed  it(a) 

§  50p.  Having  thus  far  confined  our  observations  to 
ethical  and  civil  law  writers,  and  having  reviewed  the 
rules  which  have  been  adopted  and  applied  by  them, 
we  come  now  to  consider  this  subject  under  the  com- 
mon law.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  discover  that  most 
of  the  rules  we  have  considered  have  in  some  form  or 
other,  been  adopted  into  our  own  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. 

§  501.  It  will  aid  us,  the  better  to  understanding  this 
subject,  to  allude  to  some  extent  in  this  connection,  to 
the  rules  of  interpretation  which  obtain  in  the  construc- 
tion of  deeds  and  wills,  annoting  as  we  proceed  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  in  those  rules,  as  applicable  to 
deeds  and  testaments,  when  applied  to  the  question  of 
statutory  construction.  1st.  The  law  will  judge  of  a 
deed,  or  other  instrument  consisting  of  divers  parts  or 
clauses,  by  looking  at  the  whole,  and  will  give  to  each 


(a)  Pttfieoterf,  b.  5,  c.  13. 
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part  its  proper  office,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  carry  but 
the  intention  of  the  parties.(a)  This  general  rule  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  statute  is  its 
own  best  expositor,  and  in  construing  it,  the  whole  act 
and  all  its  parts  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  all  other 
statutes,  in  pari  materia^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining/ 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  legislature; 
§  502.  The  rule  stated  in  the  preceding  section  in- 
cludes another,  to  wit :  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  parties  in  any  particular  instrument,  should  be  col- 
lected ex  arUecedentibus  ct  consequeniibus  ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  part  of  it  should  be  brought  into  action,  in  order 
to  collect  from  the  whole  one  uniform  and  consistent 
sense,  if  that  may  be  done  ;(&)  or,  in  other  words,  the 
construction  must  be  made  upon  the  entire  instrument, 
and  not  merely  upon  disjointed  parts  of  it  ;(c)  the  whole 
context  must  be  considered,  in  endeavoring  to  collect 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  although  the  immediate 
object  of  the  inquiry  be  the  meaning  of  an  isolated 
clause.(d)  This  rule  applies  in  all  its  force  in  the  con* 
struction  of  statutes,  when  seeking  for  the  intention  of 
the  legislature.  The  following  instances  may  be  given 
as  an  illustration  of  this  rule :  "  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
bond  with  a  condition,  the  latter  may  be  read,  and  taken 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  correct  and  explain  the 
obligatory  part  of  the  instrument.(6)  On  the  satre  prin- 
ciple, the  recital  in  a  deed  or  agreement  may  be  looked 


(a)  2  Inst.  317. 

(b)  Per  Ld.  Kllenborough  in  Barton  t.  Fitzgerald,  15  East  R.  541.  Sbep. 
Touch.  87. 

(c)  a  Black.  Com.  a79 ;  Lord  North  t.  Bishop  of  Ely,  cited  in  1  Bulslr. 
101 ;  Meyrick  t.  Meyrick,  3  Or.  &  J.  230. 

(J)  Coles  V.  Hulme,  8  B.  &  C.  668 ;  Hobart,  275 ;  Gale  v.  Reed,  8  East 
R.  79 ;  Chltty  on  CouiracU,  3a  edit.  84. 

(c)  Coles  V.  Hulme,  8  B.  &  C.  568,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  15 ;)  and  cases  cited, 
Id.  574,  n.  (a). 
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at,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  and 
is  often  highly  important  for  that  purpose  ;(a)  and  the 
general  words  of  a  subsequent  distinct  clause  or  stipula- 
tion may  often  be  explained  by  the  matter  recited.(&) 
So,  covenants  are  to  be  construed  according  to  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  the  parties,  as  collected  from  the  whole 
context  of  the  instrument  containing  them,  and  according 
to  the  reasonable  sense  of  the  words ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  rule,  a  covenant  in  large  and  general  terms  has 
frequently  been  narrowed  and  restrained ,(c)  where  there 
has  appeared  something  to  connect  it  with  a  restrictive 
covenant,  or  where  there  are  words  in  the  covenant  it- 
self amounting  to  a  qualification  ](d)  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  covenants  are  to  be  constnied  as  independen  t 
or  restrictive  of  each  other,  according  to  the  apparent 
intention  of  the  parties,  upon  an  attentive  consideration 
of  the  whole  deed :  every  particular  case,  therefore,  must 
depend  upon  the  precise  words  used  in  the  instrument 
before  the  court,  and  the  distinctions  will  be  found  to 
be  very  nice  and  difficult.(e)"(/) 
§  503.  Froin  the  rule  considered  in  the  preceding  sec- 


(a)  Shep.  ToQch.  70 ;  The  Marquis  of  Cholmondely  t.  Lord  Clinton,  2  B. 
&  Aid.  625  ;  S.  C.  4  Bligh,  1 ;  where  it  was  held,  (Bayley,  J.,  diss.)  that  it 
was  not  competent  to  go  into  the  intention  of  the  settlor,  apparent  from  the 
recital  of  a  conveyance  to  uses,  in  order  to  explain  the  words  of  a  particular 
limitation  ;  each  words  being  of  plain  and  well-known  import 

{b)  Payler  t.  Homersham,  4  M.  &  S.  423 ;  recognized,  Simons  ▼.  Johnson, 
3  B.  &  Ad.  180,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  23 ;)  Solly  v.  Forbes,  2  B.  &  B.  38,  (Id. 
6 ;)  Charleton  v.  Spencer^  3  Q.  B.  693,  (Id.  43  ;)  Sampson  v.  Easierby,  9 
B.  &  C.  605,  (Id.  17,)  affirmed  in  error,  I  Cr.  &  J.  105. 

(c)  Per  Ld.  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  Iggvlden  v.  May,  7  East,  241 ;  Plowd. 
329  ;  Cage  t.  Paxton,  1  Leon.  116  ;  Broughton  v.  Conway,  Moor,  58;  6a/e 
V.  Reed,  8  East,  89  ;  Sicklemore  v.  ThisUeton,  6  M.  &  S.  9  ;  Hesse  ▼.  Ste- 
venson, 3  B.  &  P.  365,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  7.)  See  Doe  v.  Godwin,  4  M.  & 
S.  265. 

(d)  Judgment  in  Smith  v.  Compton,  3  B.  &  Ad.  200,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  30.) 
{e)  1  Wms.  Saund.,  5th  ed.,  60,  n.  (i). 

(/)  Broom^s  Legal  Maxims,  pp.  249,  250. 
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tion  has  been  deduced  the  rule,  that "  ia  construing  a  y^ 
statute,  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  are  to  be  ascertained  by  viewing  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  the  acU  If  any  section  be  in- 
tricate, obscure,  or  doubtful,  the  proper  mode  of  discov- 
ering its  true  meaning  is  by  comparing  it  with  the  other 
sections,  and  finding  out  the  sense  of  one  clause  by  the 
words  or  obvious  intent  of  another,  (a)  This,  as  Sir  E. 
Coke  observes,  is  the  most  natural  and  genuine  method 
of  expounding  a  statute  ;(&)  and  it  is  a  true  principle, 
that  verba  posteriora  propter  certitudinem  addita  ad  prir 
ara  qiuB  certUvdine  indigent  sunt  referenda(jc) — ^reference 
should  be  made  to  a  subsequent  section,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain a  previous  clause  of  which  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
*  It  is,  in  my  opinion,'  observes  Mn  Justice  CJoleridge,  in 
a  recent  case,((2)  ^  so  important  for  the  court,  in  constru- 
ing modern  statutes,  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
full  effect  to  their  language,  and  of  declining  to  mould 
that  language^  in  order  to  meet  either  an  alleged  incon- 
venience, or  an  alleged  equity,  upon  doubtful  evidence 
of  intention,  that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  withdraw  a 
case  from  the  operation  of  a  section  which  is  within  its 
words,  but  clear  and  unambiguous  evidence  that  so  to 
do  is  to  fulfil  the  general  intent  of  the  statute,  and,  also, 
that  to  adhere  to  the  literal  interpretation  is  to  decide 
inconsistently  with  other  and  overruling  provisions  of 
the  same  statute.  When  the  evidence  amounts  to  this, 
the  court  may  properly  act  upon  it ;  for  the  object  of  all 
rules  of  construction  being  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 


(a)  Stovoel  v.  Lord  Zouch^  Plowd.  365 ;  Doe  v.  Bywater  t.  Brandling,  7 

B.  &  C.  643,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  42.) 

(b)  Co.  Litt.  381,  a. 

(c)  Wing.  Max.,  p.  167;  8  Rep.  236.     See  4  Leon.  R.  248. 

(d)  Rex  ▼.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  (St,  Pancras,)  6  A.  &  £.  7,  (E. 

C.  L.  R.  vol.  33.) 
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the  language  used,  and  it  being  unreasonable  to  impute 
to  the  legislature  inconsistent  intents  upon  the  same 
general  subject-matter,  what  it  has  clearly  said  in  one 
part  must  be  the  best  evidence  of  what  it  has  intended 
to  say  in  the  other ;  and  if  the  clear  language  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  plain  policy  and  purview  of  the  whole 
statute,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that 
the  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  inconsistently  with 
that  is  a  wrong  interpretation.  The  court  must  apply, 
in  such  a  case,  the  same  rules  which  it  would  use  in 
construing  the  limitations  of  a  deed ;  it  must  look  to  the 
whole  context,  and  endeavor  to  give  effect  to  all  the  pro- 
visions enlarging  or  restraining,  if  need  be  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  literal  interpretation  of  any  particular  part.'  "(a) 
§  504.  It  is  another  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  writ- 
ten instruments,  that  the  words  shall  be  taken  the  most 
strongly  against  the  party  employing  them.(6)  Statutes, 
however,  are  not  in  general  within  the  reason  of  this 
rule,  because  they  are  not  the  words  of  parties^  but  of 
the  legislature;  nor  does  this  rule  apply  to  wills.(c) 
Where,  however,  a  statute  is  passed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
canal,  railway,  or  other  company,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  this,  like  many  other  cases,  is  a  bargain  between  a 
company  of  adventurers  and  the  public,  the  terms  of 
which  art  expressed  and  set  forth  in  the  act,  and  the 
rule  of  construction  in  all  such  cases  is  now  fully  estab- 
blishe4  to  be,  that  any  ambiguity  in  the  laws  of  the  con* 
tract,  would  operate  against  the  adventurers,  and  in  favor 
of  the  public,  the  former  being  entitled  to  claim  nothing 
which  is  not  clearly  given  by  the  act.(^) 


(a)  Broom^s  Legal  Maxims,  pp.  253,  254. 
\b)  Co.  Litt.  36,  a. 

(c)  2  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  688  ;  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  toL  iv.  p.  30. 

(d)  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  Stourbridge  Canal  Co.  t.  Wheeley,  8  B. 
&  Ad.  793  ;  Priestley  v.  Foulds^  2  Scott  N.  R.  228,  per  Collmao,  J.,  ibid. 
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§  505.  Another  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  written 
instruments,  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  ambiguity,  no  ex- 
position shall  be  made  which  is  opposed  to  the  express 
words  of  the  instrument,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation  ;(a) 
nor  will  the  law  make  an  exposition  against  the  express 
words  and  intent  of  the  parties.(6)  The  rule  under  con- 
sideration applies  equally  to  the  interpretation  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  the  general  rule  being'  that  a  verbis  legis 
rum  est  recedendum.(c)  A  court  of  law  will  not  make 
any  interpretation  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  a  sta- 
tute ;  for  nothing  can  so  well  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
makers  of  the  act  as  their  own  direct  words,  since  index 
anind  sermo,  and  makdkta  exposUio  quoe  cmrumpU  ex- 
tumj(^d)  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  scope  for  making 
a  construction  in  any  case  against  the  express  words, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  makers  is  not  opposed  to  them, 
and  when  no  inconvenience  will  follow  from  a  literal  in- 
terpretation.(c)(/) 

§  506.  FcUsa  demonstration  on  nocet,(g)  Mere  false 
description  does  not  make  an  instrument  inoperative. 
Falsa  demonstraiio  may  be  defined  to  be  an  erroneous 
description  of  a  person  or  thing  in  a  written  instru- 


d26  ;  Oildart  ▼.  Oladstone,  11  East,  685 ;  Barrett  r.  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ion  Railway  Co.,  2  Scott  N.  R.  370 ;  S.  G.  3  Scott  N.  R.  803,  per  Maal, 
J. ;  Portsmouth  Floating  Bridge  Co.  w.  Nance,  6  ib.  831 ;  Blakemore  ▼. 
Glamorganshire  Canal  C^.,  1  My.  &  K.  165 ;  Thicknesse  ▼.  Lancaster  Canal 
Co,,  4  M.  &  W.  482. 

(a)  Chitty  on  Contraots,  3  ed.  99 ;  per  Kelynge,  C.  J.,  Lanyon  t.  Cam^, 
S  Saand.  R.  167. 

ib)  Co.  Litt.  147,  a,  7  Rep.  103. 

(c)  5  Rep.  119;    cited,  Wij^.  Max.  p.  25. 

((Q  4  Rep.  35 ;  2  Rep.  24 ;  1 1  Rep.  34 ;  Wing.  Mas.  p.  26. 

(e)  Eldrich^e  case,  5  Rep.  119 ;  cited,  Argament,  Gaunt  ▼.  Taylor,  3  Scott, 
N.  R.709. 

(/)  Broom^s  Legal  Maxims,  p.  268. 

(g)  6  T.  R.  676. 
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ment  ;(a)  and  the  above  rule  respecting  it  may  be  thus 
stated  and  qualified :  as  soon  as  there  is  an  adequate  and 
sufficient  definition,  with  convenient  certainty,  of  what 
is  intended  to  pass  by  the  particular  instrument,  any  sub- 
sequent erroneous  addition  will  not  vitiate  it.(6)     ^  I  have 
always  understood,"  observes  Lord  Kenyon,   speaking 
with  reference  to  a  willj(c)  ''  that  such  folia  demcmsira' 
tio  should  be  superadded  to  that  which  was  sufficiently 
certain  before,  there  must  constat  de  persona  ;  and  if  to 
that  an  inapt  description  be  added,  though  false,  it  will 
not  avoid  the  devise  ;"  and  this  observation  is  applicable 
not  only  to  wills  but  to  other  instruments  ](d)  so  that  the 
characteristic  of  cases  strictly  within  the  rule  is  this,  that 
the  description,  so  far^as  it  is  false,  applies  to  no  subject, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  applies  to  one  subject  only ; 
and  the  court,  in  these  cases,  rejects  no  words  but  those 
which  are  shown  to  have  no  application  to  any  sub- 
ject.(c)    The  rule,  therefore,  may  be  thus  stated :  /Vc»- 
serUia  corporis  toUit  errorem  rumdrm^  et  Veritas  nominis  td- 
lit  errorem  demonMrationis.{f)(g)    This  rule,  in  the  case 
of  The  Watervliet  Turnpike  Co.  v.  M^Kean^Qi)  was  held 
to  apply  to  statutes  as  well  as  deeds  and  wills.     In  the 
case  last  cited,  where  a  statute  referred  to  another  by 


(a)  See  Bell.  Diet,  aod  Dig.  of  Scotch  Law,  420. 

\b)  Per  Park,  B,  Uewellyn  y.  Earl  of  Jersey,  11  M.  &  W.  189 ;  Com. 
Dig.  "  Fait,"  (E.  4.) 

(c)lThomas  t.  Thomas,  6  T.  R.  676.  See  alao  Mosley  ▼.  Masses,  8  £«*^ 
149 ;  per  Parke,  J.,  Doe  d.  Smith  v.  GaUowayj  5  B.  &  Ad.  51,  (B.  C.  L.  R. 
vol.  27  ;  per  Littledale,  J.,  Doe  d,  Ashforth  v.  Bower,  3  B.  &  Ad.  459,  (Id. 
23  ;)  Gynes  ▼•  Kemsley^  I  Freem.  293  ;  Hobart,  39,  171  ;  Gretne  r.  Am^' 
steed.  Id.  65;  Vio.  Abr.  "DeTise,"  (T.  b.)  pi.  4. 

(<f)  London  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company  ▼.  Freeman,  9  Scott,  N.  R« 
705,  748. 

(e)  Wigram,  Ex.  Et.  2d  ed.  81. 

if)  Bac.  Max.  reg.  24 ;  6  Rep.  66  ;  1  Ld.  Raym.  303 ;  6  T.  R.  675 ;  Doe 
r.  Huthwaite,  3  B.  &  Aid.  640,  (Id.  5.) 

(g)  Broom's  Legal  Maxima,  p.  269. 

{h)  6  Hill,  616. 
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several  descriptive  particulars,  some  of  which  were  ma- 
nifestly false  and  others  true,  it  was  held  the  former 
might  be  rejected  as  swplusage,  provided  the  remainder 
was  suffered  to  show  clearly  what  was  meant.  That  a 
statute  was  not  to  be  nullified,  because  some  of  its  pro- 
visions were  absurd,  repugnant  or  untrue.  It  should  be 
so  construed  as  to  make  it  effective  rather  than  to  de* 
stroy  it  (a)  If  enough  remained,  after  rejecting  the  parts 
which  were  inappropriate,  to  show  what  was  intended 
by  the  legislature,  that  would  suffice.  In  The  ChanceUar 
of  Oxfords  caaej(Jb)  it  was  resolved,  that  in  an  act  of  par* 
liament,  the  misnomer  of  a  corporation,  when  the  ex- 
press restricti(Hi  appeared,  should  not  avoid  the  act  no 
more  than  a  will  for  parliammt  lestamerUj  et  arhUramen-' 
turn,  were  to  be  taken  according  to  the  minds- and  inten- 
tions of  those  who  are  parties  to  them.  And  therefore, 
when  the  description  of  a  corporation  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament, or  in  a  will,  is  such  that  the  true  corporation 
intended  was  apparent,  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  in- 
tended of  any  other  incorporation,  although  the  right 
name  was  not  expressly  followed,  yet  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment should  take  effect  The  same  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  a  case  where  a  statute  re- 
ferred to  a  vole  of  a  town,  by  a  wrong  date,  it  was  held 
that  the  date  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  the  refer- 
ence being  clear  without  it ;  and  on  this  principle  effect 
was  given  to  the  statute,  (c)  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  in  construing  deeds,  it  is  a  rule  that 
Twn  acdpi  debent  verba  in  dcmonstrationem  faisam  qvuB 
competuni  in  limitationem  veram;(d)  if  it  be  doubtful 


(a)  Bulton  ▼,  Ward^  2  Rollers  Rep.  137 ;  Moon  r.  Hutseyf  Hob.  Rep. 
93, 97. 

(b)  10  Rep.  57. 

(c)  Shreroshury  r.  BoyUlon^  1  Pick.  105. 
((/)  Bac.  Max.  reg.  13. 
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upon  the  words  whether  they  impart  a  false  reference 
description,  or  whether  they  be  words  of  restraint,  limit- 
ing the  generality  of  |he  former  tome,  the  law  will  not 
intend  error  or  falsehood.   This  rule  has  been  illustrated 
thus : ''  I  have  some  lands  wherein  all  the  demonstrations 
are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of  them  are  true  and 
part  false ;  then  the  will  shall  be  interpreted  as  words 
of  true  limitation,  to  pass  only  those  lands  wherein  all 
those  circumstances  are  true  ;(a)  and  if  a  man  pass  lands, 
describing  them  by  particular  references,  all  of  which 
are  true,  the  court  cannot  reject  any  one  of  them. "(6) 

§  507,  The  next  general  maxim  in  the  interpretation 
of  deeds  is,  that  general  words  shall  be  aptly  restrained, 
according  to  the  subject-matter  or  person  to  which  they 
refer.    In  construing  the  words,  it  is  proper  to  consider, 
first,  what  is  their  meaning  in  the  largest  sense  which, 
according  to  the  common  usage  of  language,  belongs  to 
them  ;(c)  and  if  it  should  appear  that  that  sense  is  larger 
than  the  sense  in  which  they  must  be  understood  in  the 
deed  or  act  in  question ;  then,  secondly,  what  is  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  used.    They  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  their  ordinary  sense,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend a  case  within  their  object,  for  that  would  be  to 
give  effect  to  an  intention  not  expressed ;  nor  can  they 
be  so  restricted  as  to  exclude  a  case  both  within  their 
object  and  within  their  ordinary  sense,  without  violating 
a  fundamental  rule  which  requires  that  effect  should  be 
given  to  such  intention  of  the  parties  as  they  have  used 
fit  words  to  expre8s.((2) 

§  508.  The  express  mention  of  one  thing  implies  tbe 


{a)  Doe  d,  As^orth  ▼.  Botoen.  3  B.  &  Ad.  459,  460  ;  Doe  d.  Ckichesier 
T.  Obren^m,  3  Ttont.  147. 

{i)  Per  Le  Blanc,  J.  Doer.  Lsford,  4  M.  &  S.  557. 

(c)  3  InaL  76. 

(lO  P^r  Mania,  J.  BomdmOer.  Hwder,  5  Scott,  N.  R.  431,  439;  Mosetef 
T.  MoUeu»,  10  M.  A  W.  533 ;  BnMNn't  Legal  Max.  876. 
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exclusion  of  another ;  or,  in  other  words,  ''  expressum 
facU  cessare  ta€Uum"(a)  This  maxim  has  only  refer- 
ence to  inferences  of  fact,  to  be  drawn  from  written  in- 
struments or  parol  declarations :  it  only  means,  that  if  you 
expressly  name  some,  out  of  certain  requisites,  the  infer- 
ence is  stronger,  that  those  omitted  are  intended  to  be 
excluded,  than  if  none  at  all  had  been  mentioned.(fr) 
This  maxim,  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  statutes,  ^ 
is  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Dwarris :  '^  Sometimes  the  ma- 
kers of  a  statute  put  the  strongest  cases,  and,  by  con- 
struction, the  lesser  shall  be  included :  here  the  cases  are 
put  by  way  of  example,  and  not  as  excluding  other 
things  of  a  similar  nature.  Where,  moreover,  the  words 
are  general,  and  a  statute  is  only  declaratory  of  the  com- 
mon law,  it  shall  extend  to  others  besides  the  persons 
or  things  named.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
pressions used  are  restrictive,  and  intended  to  exclude 
all  things  which  are  enumerated.  ^  Thus,  where  certain 
specific  things  are  taxed,  or  subjected  to  any  charge,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  every 
thing  else  even  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  '  afartiori^^  all 
things  different  in  genus  and  description  from  those 
which  are  enumerated.  So,  top,  where  a  general  act 
confers  immunities  which  expressly  exempts  certain 
persons  from  the  effect  and  operation  of  its  provisions,  it 
excludes  all  exemptions  to  which  the  subject  might  have 
been  before  entitled  at  common  law ;  for  the  introduction 
of  the  exemption  is  necessarily  exclusive  of  all  other 
independent  extrinsic  exceptions." (c) 
§  509.  Ad  proximv/m  arUecedens  fiat  relatio  nisi  impe- 


(a)  Co.  Litt.  210,  a,  183,  b.  (b)  Broom's  Legal  Max.  278. 

(c)  Gregory  ▼.  Des  Agnes,  3  B.  N.  C.  86, 87  ;  Atkinson  t.  Feflf  5  M.  &  S. 
240 ;  Cates  v.  Knight,  3  T.  R.  442,  444 ;  Hex  North  t.  Nibley,  5  T.  R.  21 ; 
see  argament  Rex  y.  Woodland,  2  East,  166,  and  in  Rex  t.  Bell,  7  T.  R. 
600 ;  Rex  v.  Cunningham^  5  East,  478 ;  2  Dwarris  Stat.  712,  713. 
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diatur  8erUenlia,(a)  Relative  words  refer  to  the  next 
antecedent,  unless,  by  such  a  construction,  the  meanings 
of  the  sentence  would  be  impaired*  Relative  words 
generally  are  referred  to  the  next  Jintecedent,  where  the 
intent  upon  the  whole  deed  does  not  appear  to  the  con- 
trary ;(6)  but,  although  this  general  proposition  is  true  in 
strict  grammatical  construction,  yet  there  are  numerous 
examples  in  the  beist  writers  to  show  that  the  context 
may  often  require  a  deviation  from  this  rule,  and  that  the 
relative  may  be  connected  with  nouns  which  go  before 
the  last  antecedent,  and  either  to  take  from  it  or  give  to 
it  some  qualification.(c)  For  instance,  an  order  of  ma- 
gistrates was  directed  to  the  parish  of  W.,  in  the  county 
of  R.,  and  also  to  the  parish  of  M.,  in  the  county  of  L., 
and  the  words  "  county  of  R."  were  then  written  in  the 
margin,  and  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  order,  described  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  aforesaid :  it  was  held,  that  it  thereby  sufficiently 
appeared  that  they  were  justices  for  the  county  of 
R,(d) (c)  JVosdtur  a  sociis.(^f)  Thd  meaning  of  a  word 
may  be  known  by  reference  to  the  neighboring  words.(^) 
It  is  a  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  copulatio  ver- 


(a)  Noy's  Max.  9th  ed.  p.  4. 

(4)  Com.  Dig.  "Parole,"  (A.  14,  15);  Jenk.  Cent.  180;  Dyer,  46,  b; 
Wing.  Max.  p.  19. 

(c)  Jadgment,  Staniland  v.  Hopkins,  9  M.  &  M.  193 ;  in  which  case  a  dif- 
^  ficulty  arose  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  construing  a  statute. 

{d)  Rex  V.  Si,  Mary's,  Leicester,  1  B.  &  Aid.  327 ;  and  the  remarks,  per 
Curiam,  on  Rex  r.  Moor  Critchell,  2  East,  66 ;  Baring  ▼.  Christie,  6  East, 
398 ;  Rex  v.  Chilverscoton,  8  T.  R.  178. 

(e)  Broom*s  Legal  Maxims,  p.  292. 

(/)  3  T.  R.  87. 

(g)  This,  it  has  been  obsenred,  in  reference  to  King  t.  Melling,  1  Vent. 
S25,  was  a  rul^  adopted  by  Lord  Hale,  and  was  no  pedantic  or  inconsiderate 
expression  when  falling  from  him,  but  was  intended  to  couTcy,  in  short  terms, 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  formed  his  judgments.  See  3  T.  R.  87 ;  1  B.  & 
C.  644,  id.  8 ;  Argument,  13  East,  531. 
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borum  indicat  accepUUionem  in  eodem  8emu(a) — ^the  cou- 
pliDg  of  words  together  shows  that  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  sense.  So,  where  the  meaning  of 
any  particular  word  is  doubtful  or  obscure,  or  where  the 
particular  expression  when  taken  singly  is  inoperative, 
the  intention  of  the  party  who  has  made  use  of  it  may 
frequently  be  ascertained  and  carried  into  effect  by  look- 
ing at  tiie  adjoining  words,  or  at  expressions  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  instrument ;  for  qiuB  nan  vaieant 
singiUa  juncta  juvarU(b) — words  which  are  ineffective 
when  taking  singly  operate  when  taken  conjointly;  one 
provision  of  a  deed,  or  other  instrument,  must  be  con- 
strued by  the  bearing  it  will  have  upon  another.(c)  The 
above  rules  are  in  truth  comprised  in  that  principle 
which  universally  obtains,  that  courts  of  law  and  equity 
will,  in  construing  a  written  instrument,  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover and  give  effect  to  the  intent  of  the  party.  They 
are,  moreover,  applicable,  like  other  rules  of  grammar, 
whenever  a  construction  has  to  be  put  upon  a  will,  sta- 
tute, or  agreement;  and  although  difficulty  very  fre- 
quently arises  in  applying  them,  yet  this  results  from  the 
particular  words  used,  and  from  the  particular  facts  ex- 
isting in  each  individual  case,  so  that  one  decision,  as  to 
the  inference  of  a  person's  meaning  and  intention,  can  be 
considered  as  an  express  authority  to  guide  a  subsequent 
decision  only  where  the  words  and  circumstances  are 
similar.(d)  The  application  of  the  principle  nosci- 
tur  a  sociis  is  very  general  in  commercial  instruments, 
such  as  policies  of  insurance,  &c.(e)    Mr.  Justice  Story, 


(a)  Bac.  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  26.  (b)  2  Bulstr.  132. 

(c)  Argument,  Galley  v.  Barringlon,  2  Bing.  391,  id.  9  ;  per  Ld.  Kenjon, 
C.  J.  4  T.  R.  227. 

{d)  Broom*8  Legal  Maxims,  p.  295. 

le)  Cullen  r.  BuUer,  5  M.  &  S.  465 ;  Philips  ▼.  Barber,  5  B.  &  Aid.  161 ; 
De  Vaux  t.  TAnsan^  5  B.  &  C.  519 ;  Borradaile  v.  HurUer^  5  Scott,  N. 
R.  446 ;  Roe  r.  Read,  8  T.  R.  118 ;  1  Jarman  oa  Wills.  645. 
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in  one  case,  held  that  noscUur  a  sociis  was  a  well  founded 
maxim  applicable  to  revenue  as  well  as  penal  laws.(a) 

§  510.  Qa(B  hceret  in  litera  fueret  in  cortice.(b)  He 
who  considers  merely  the  letter  of  an  instrument  goes 
but  skin-deep  into  its  meaning.  The  law  respects  the 
effect  and  substance  of  the  matter,  and  not  every  nicetjr 
of  form  or  circumstance.(c)  The  reason,  tiierefore, 
and  spirit  of  cases  make  law,  and  not  the  letter  of 
particular  precedents.((/)  Hence,  it  is  a  rule  connect- 
ed with  the  interpretation  of  deeds  and  written  in- 
struments in  general,  that,  where  the  intention  is  clear, 
too  minute  a  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  strict  and 
precise  signification  of  words.(€)  For  instance,  by  the 
grant  of  a  remainder,  a  reversion  will  pass,  and  e  canver- 
80  ;(/)  and,  if  a  lessee  covenants  to  leave  all  the  timber 
which  was  growing  on  the  land  when  he  took  it,  the 
covenant  will  be  broken,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  he 
cuts  it  down,  but  leaves  it  there ;  for  this  would  be  de- 
feating the  intent  of  the  covenant,  although  a  literal  per- 
formance of  it.(^)  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it 
is  a  further  rule,  that  mcda  grammatica  non  viticU  chart-- 
am{li) — the  grammatical  construction  is  not  always,  in 
judgment  of  law,  to  be  followed ;  and  neither  false  En- 
glish nor  bad  Latin  will  make  void  a  deed,  when  the 
meaning  of  the  party  is  apparent.(i)  Thus,  the  word 
<<  and"  has,  (as  hereafter  stated,)  in  some  cases,  been  read 


(a)  Adams  r.  Bancroft,  3  Somner  R.  386. 

lb)  Co.  Liu.  283,  b. 

(c)  Ibid,  a ;  Wing.  Max.  p.  19.    See  per  Coltman,  J.  2  Scott,  N.  R.  300. 

Id)  Per  Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.  3  Barr.  1364. 

(e)  3  Bla.  Com.  379. 

(/)  Hobart,  27  ;  2  Bla.  Com.  379. 

{g)  Woodf.  L.  and  T.  6th  ed.  430,  citing  1  Eip.  N.  P.  271. 

(A)  9  Rep.  48 ;  6  Rep.  40 ;  Wing.  Max.  p.  18  ;  Vin.  Abr.  ••  Grammar," 
(A.);  LoflFt,441. 

(t)  9  Bla.  Com.  379 ;  Co.  Litt.  223,'  b ;  OtbmCi  ease,  10  Rep.  133  ;  t 
Show.  334. 
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^'  or/'  when  this  change  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
context.(a)  Where,  however,  a  proviso  in  a  lease  was 
altogether  ungrammatical  and  insensible,  the  court  did 
not  consider  themselves  bound  to  find  out  a  meaning  for 
it(6)  In  interpreting  an  act  of  parliament,  also,  it  is 
not,  in  general,  a  true  line  of  construction  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  letter  of  the  act ;  but  the  courts  will 
rather  consider  what  is  its  fair  meaning,(c)  and  will  ex« 
pound  it  differently  from  the  letter,  in  order  to  preserve 
^e  intent.(rf)(6) 

§  511.  The  construction  of  a  statute,  like  the  operation 
of  a  devise,  depends  upon  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
makers,  and  is  to  be  collected  either  from  the  particular 
provisions  or  the  general  context.  The  rules  by  which 
the  sages  of  the  law,  according  to  Plowden,(/)  have  ever 
been  guided,  in  seeking  for  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, are  maxims  of  sound  interpretation,  which  havb 
been  accumulated  by  the  experience,  and  ratified  by  the 
approbation  of  ages. 

§  512.  ^'  Coniemporanea  esposilio  est  optima  et  fortissi' 
ma  in  lege.(g) — The  best  and  surest  mode  of  expounding 
an  instrument  is  by  referring  to  the  time  when,  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  it  was  made. — There  is  no 
better  way  of  construing  ancient  grants  and  deeds  than 
by  usage  ;(h)  and  the  uniform  course  of  modern  authori- 


(a)  Chapman  r.  Dalton^  Plowd.  969  ;  1  Jamian  on  Wjlls,  443  et  seq. 
\    (b)  Doe  d.  Wyndham  ▼.  Carew,  2  Q.  B.  317,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  toI.  4*2.) 

(c)  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.  7  T.  R.  196,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  40;  id.  43 ;) 
Fowler  T.  Padgety  id.  509 ;  11  Rep.  73;  Liu.  t.  97,  with  Sir  E.  Coke's 
CommenUry  thereoo,  cited,  3  B.  N.  C.  5*25,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  49 ;)  Co.  Litt, 
381,  b.    See  Vincent  v.  Slaymaker^  19  East,  379. 

(d)  3  Rep.  97. 

{e)  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  p.  999. 

if)  Plow.  Rep.  905. 

Cr)9ln6t.  11. 

{k)  Per  Lord  Ilardwicke,  C,  Attorney  General  v.  Parker,  3  Atk.  576,  and 
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ties  fully  establishes  the  rule,  that,  however  general  the 
words  of  an  ancient  grant  may  be,  it  is  to  be  construed 
by  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  granted 
has  always  been  possessed  and  used ;  for  so  the  parties 
thereto  must  be  supposed  to  have  intended.(a)  Thus, 
if  it  be  doubtful,  on  the  face  of  an  instrument,  whether 
a  present  demise  or  future  letting  was  meant,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  may  be  elucidated  by  the  conduct  they 
have  pursued.(6)  If  the  words  of  the  instrument  be 
ambiguous,  the  court  will  call  in  aid  the  acts  done  under 
it  as  a  clue  to  the  intention  of  the  parties.(c)  Upon  the 
same  principle,  also,  depends  the  great  authority  which, 
in  construing  a  statute,  is  attributed  to  the  construction 
put  upon  it  by  judges  who  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
statute  was  made,  or  soon  after,  as  being  best  able  to  de- 
termine the  intention  of  the  legislature,  not  only  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  construction,  but  especially  from  know- 
ing the  circumstances  to  which  it  had  relation  ](d)  and  it 
has  been  resolved,  that,  for  the  true  and  sure  interpreta- 
tion of  all  statutes,  be  they  penal  or  beneficial,  restrictive 
of  or  enlarging  the  common  law,  four  points  are  to  be 
considered :  1st,  what  was  the  common  law  before  the 
making  of  the  act ;  2ndly,  what  was  the  mischief  and 
defect  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide ;  3rdly, 
what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  resolved  and  appointed 
to  cure  the  disease  of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  4tbly, 
the  true  reason  of  the  remedy ; — and  then  the  office  of 


9  Inst.  d82,  ciled,  4  T.  R.  819.  Per  Lord  Eldon,  C,  Atiamey  General  t. 
Forster,  10  Ves.  jun.  336. 

(a)  Weld  T.  Hornby,  7  East,  199  ;  Rex  v.  Osbaume,  4  East,  327. 

{b)  Chapman  ▼.  Bluck,  4  B.  N.  C.  187,  195,  (E.  C.  L.  R.  toI.  33.) 

(c)  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  I>oe  d.  Pearson  t.  Ries,  8  Bing.  181,  (E.  C.  L.  R. 
TOl.  31.) 

(<0  d  PhUl.  Et.,  9th  ed.,  347 ;  The  Bank  of  England  ▼.  Anderson,  3  5.  N. 
C.  666,  (G.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  32.) 
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tbe  judges  is  always  to  make  such  construction  as  shall 
suppress  the  mischief,  and  advance  the  remedy. (a) "(6) 

§  513.  The  words  of  a  statute  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
ordinary  and  familiar  signification  and  import,  and  re- . 
gard  is  to  be  had  to  their  general  and  proper  use,  for' the 
jus  et  norma  loquendi  is  governed  by  usage,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words  spoken  or  written  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  as  it  has  constantly  been  taken  to  be,  loquen- 
dum  est  et  mUgus.(c)  But,  if  the  usage  has  been  to  con- 
strue the  words  of  a  statute  contrary  to  their  obvious 
meaning  by  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms,  such  usage  is  not  to  be  regarded,  it 
being  (say  the  books,)  rather  an  oppression  of  those 
concerned,  than  a  construction  of  a  8tatute.(d)  And 
though  where  the  words  of  a  stalute  are  doubtful,  gene- 
ral usage  may  be  called  in  to  explain  them,  for  optimus 
legum  est  consuetudOj(e)  yet  a  usage  that  can  cancel 
an  act  of  parliament,  must  be  universal,  and  not  the 
usage  of  any  particular  place.  (/) 

§  514.  In  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  it  is  but  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  that  we  have  to  interpret  any  thing  ^ut 
words  ;  hence  the  term  interpretation  means  always  the 
interpretation  of  the  words.  In  regard  to  statutes,  as 
well  as  all  other  instruments  in  writing,  construction 
must  inevitably  be  resorted  to,  for  such  is  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  language,  that  men  who  use  words,  even 
with  the  best  intent,  and  utmost  caution  and  skill,  cannot 
foresee  all  possible  complex  cases,  and  if  they  could,  no 
human  forethought  or  intellectual  sagacity,  would  be 
able  to  provide  for  them;  for  as  it  has  been  justly  said, 
each  complex  case  would  require  its  own  provision  and 


{a)  Eel/don's  case,  3  Rep.  7.  (^  Vaoghan,  169  ;  Parker,  44. 

(b)  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  300.      (e)  3  Rep.  81. 

(c)  4  Rep.  47.  (/)  Rex  v.  Hogg,  1  T.  R.  738. 
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rule;  times  and  relations  change,  so  that  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  we  must  either  give  up  the  letter  of  the 
law  or  its  intent ;  since  both,  owing  to  a  change  in  cir- 
cumstances, do  not  any  longer  agree.  Statute  law,  being 
the  express  written  will  of  the  legislature,  rendered  au- 
thentic, every  statute  in  some  respects  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  deed ;  hence,  in  their  construction,  such 
an  exposition  should  be  made  as  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  intention  of  the  law  makers. 

§  515.  The  great  object  of  the  rules  and  maxims  of 
the  interpretation  of  statutes  is,  in  all  cases,  if  possible, 
to  discover  the  true  intention  of  the  law ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  to  ascertain  what  was  the  mind  of  the  framcrs 
of  a  particular  statute,  and  when  that  can  be  indubitably 
ascertained,  the  duty  of  the  court  is  to  give  it  effect, 
whatever  may  be  their  own  opinion  of  its  wisdom,  ex- 
pediency or  policy.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  exe- 
cute all  laws  according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning, 
that  intent,  when  collected  from  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  statute  taken  together,  must  prevail,  even 
over  the  literal  sense  of  the  terms,  and  control  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  where  the  letter  would  lead  to  possible 
injustice,  contradiction,  and  absurdity. (a) 

§  516.  In  The  CbmmanweaUh  v.  KinibaU^(l))  Shaw, 
Ch.  J.,  says,  '^  It  is  unquestionably  a  well  settled  rule  of 
construction,  applicable  as  well  to  penal  statutes  as  to 
others,  that  when  the  words  are  not  precise  and  clear, 
such  construction  will  be  adopted  as  shall  appear  the 
most  reasonable,  and  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  the  statute ;  and  where  any  particular  construc- 
tion would  lead  to  an  absurd  consequence,  it  will  be 
presumed,  that  some  exception  was  intended  by  the 
legislature,  to  avoid  such  conclusion." 


(a)  1  Kent's  Com,  469 ;  Dig.  l^  3,  7 ;  Ibid.  lib.  37,  1,  13,  9. 
{b)  34  Pick.  370. 
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§  517.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  whenever  it  happened  that  the  sense  of  the  law, 
how  clear  soever  it  may  appear  in  the  words,  would 
lead  to  false  consequences,  and  to  decisions  that  would 
be  unjust,  if  the  law  were  to  be  indifferently  applied  to 
every  thing  contained  within  its  expressions,  this  pal- 
pable injustice  which  would  follow  from  its  literal  sense 
compelled  an  effort  to  discover  some  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion, not  what  the  law  says,  but  what  it  means,  and  to 
judge  by  its  meaning  how  far  it  ought  to  be  extended, 
and  what  the  bounds  which  ought  to  be  set  to  its 
sense.(a) 

§  518.  The  reason  for  the  above  rule  seems  to  be, 
that  when  a  particular  construction  of  a  statute,  applied 
to  a  case  which  it  seems  by  its  terms  to  include,  there 
follow  from  such  a  construction  an  absurd  consequence^ 
respect  for  the  legislature  will  induce  the  court  from 
thence  to  conclude  that  some  other  construction,  which 
will  not  produce  such  a  consequence,  ought  to  be 
adopted.(6)  Hence  every  construction  which  leads  to 
an  absurdity,  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  the  construc- 
tion should  be  such  as  will  avoid  an  absurdity. 

§  519.  It  is  said  that  this  rule  should  be  followed, 
even  in  cases  where  there  is  neither  obscurity,  nor  any 
thing  equivocal  in  the  law  itself,  for  the  reason,  that  the 
absurdity  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  law  does  not  proceed 
merely  from  the  obscurity  or  any  other  fault  in  the  ex- 
pression, but  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  mind^ 
which  cannot  foresee  all  cases  and  circumstances,  or  in- 
clude all  the  consequences  of  what  is  ordained.  That 
it  is  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  enter  into  immen- 
sity of  detail.  It  can  only  make  laws  in  a  general  man- 
ner, and  in  applying  their  acts  to  particular  cases,  the 


(a)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  b.  i.  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  pi.  7# 
{b)  Domat,  p.  10. 
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construction  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  intention  of 
the  legislature.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  legisla- 
ture intended  any  thing  absurd.  When,  therefore,  the 
words  when  taken  in  their  obvious  and  proper  sense, 
lead  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  them  from  that  sense, 
just  as  far  as  is  sufficient  to  avoid  an  absurdity,  if 
from  the  whole  purview  of  the  law,  and  giving  eflFeet 
to  all  the  words  used  in  it,  it  may  fairly  be  done. (a) 
The  application  of  this  rule  is  attended  with  less  diffi- 
culty, when  the  words  of  the  law  are  susceptible  of  two 
different  senses ;  for  then,  the  court  will  adopt  that  sense 
which  will  not  lead  to  an  absurdity. 

§  520.  It  is  upon  analogous  principles,  that  although 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  natural  import  of  the  words 
of  any  legislative  act,  according  to  the  common  use  of 
them,  when  applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  act,  is 
to  be  considered  as  expressing  the  intention  of  tl)e  legis- 
lature, unless  the  intention  so  resulting  from  the  ordinary 
import  of  the  words,  be  repugnant  to  sound  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  national  policy.  Yet,  if  that  inten- 
tion be  repugnant  to  such  principles,  then  the  import  of 
the  words  ought  to  be  enlarged,  or  restrained,  so  that  it 
may  comport  with  those  principles,  unless  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  be  clearly  and  manifestly  repugnant  to 
them.(6) 

§  521.  In  consequence  of  the  application  of  these  max- 
ims, similar  expressions  in  different  statutes,  and  some- 
times in  the  .same  statute,  are  liable  to,  and  do  receive 
different  constructions,  so  that  the  true  intent  of  the 
legislature  may  prevail.  In  the  report  of  the  judges,(c) 
this  rule  was  applied.  The  question  submitted  to  the 
judges  for  their  opinion  was,  whether  aliens  were  ratable 


(a)  Carthew,  134 ;  United  State*  r.  Fisher,  2  CraQch,  400. 

(b)  Report  of  Judges,?  Mass.  R.  533. 
icy  7  Mafs.  IL  583. 
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polls,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  whether  the  towns,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  their  ratable  polls,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  representatives  they  were  entitled 
to  send  to  the  house  of  representatives,  could  constitu- 
tionally include  in  that  number,  aliens  resident  in  said 
towns,  and  predicate  a  representation  on  such  resident 
aliens ;  and  whether  such  representation  could  constitu- 
tionally be  predicated  on  the  number  resulting  from  the 
including  in  the  number  of  polls,  aliens  resident  in  any 
towns  within  the  commonwealth,  and  taxed  and  payii^ 
taxes  therein, 

§  522.  It  was  by  them  held,  that  although  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  elector  of  a  senator  must  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  senatorial  district  in  which  he  votes,  and  the  elec- 
tor of  a  representative  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the 
town,  before  he  could  there  be  a  voter.  Although  an 
alien  might  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  district,  because  he 
might  there  dwell  or  have  his  home,  yet,  that  he  could 
not  vote;  although  he  might  be  estimated  among  the 
ratable  polls.  After  citing  the  rules  above  laid  down, 
they  say :  ^'  Now  we  assume,  as  an  unquestionable  prin- 
ciple of  sound  national  policy,  that  as  the  supreme  power 
rests  wholly  in  the  citizens,  so  the  exercise  of  it,  or  of 
any  branch  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  any  but 
citizens,  and  only  to  citizens.  It  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  people,  in  making  the  constitution,  in- 
tended that  the  supreme  power  of  legislation  should  not 
be  delegated  but  to  citizens ;  and  if  the  people  intended 
to  impart  a  portion  of  their  political  rights  to  aliens,  this 
intention  ought  not  to  be  collected  from  general  words 
which  do  not  necessarily  imply  it,  but  from  clear  and 
manifest  expressions  which  are  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
But  the  words,  "  inhabUarUSy^  or  "  residents,^^  may  com- 
prehend aliens ;  or  they  may  be  restrained  to  such  in- 
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habitants  or  residents  who  are  citisens,  aocordiBg  to  llie 
subject-matter  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  latter 
construction  comports  with  the  general  design  of  the  con- 
stitution. There  the  words  ^'  peopk^^  and  ^'  eitizensf^  are 
synonymous.  The  people  are  declared  to  mate  the 
constitution  for  themselves  and  their  posterity ;  and  die 
representation  in  the  general  court  is  a  representation  of 
the  citizens.  If  aliens  could  vote  in  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives^  the  representation  would  not  be  of  citisens 
only,  but  of  others.'^  But  they  also  came  to  the  concln- 
sion,  that  the  several  towns,  in  ascertaining  their  nmn- 
ber  of  ratable  polls,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
representatives  they  were  entitled  to  sBid,  might  ccuisti* 
tutionally  include  of  their  ratable  polls,  the  polls  oi  aliens 
residing  in  their  tovnis,  who  were  by  law  ratable  to  pub- 
lic taxes,  and  predicate  a  representation  thereon.  In 
this  conclusion,  they  restrained  the  general  import  of  the 
words  "  inhaJbita/ni»^^  and  ^^  rmdemU^^^  used  in  mme  parts 
of  the  constitution,  to  inhabitants  and  residents  who 
were  citizens,  so  that  they  might  not  unnecessarily  fix 
on  the  people  an  intention  of  imparting  any  of  tfaeor 
rights  of  sovereignty  to  aliens.  And  at  the  same  time 
they  used  the  words,  ^' ratable  polls"  according  to  their 
common  acceptation,  on  the  ground,  that  there  was  no 
principle  of  construction  authorizing  a  deviation  from  it; 
so  as  to  deny  to  the  legislature  the  right  of  making  the 
estates  and  polls  of  aliens  ratable ;  and  that  the  taxes 
assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  aliens  had  no  effect 
upon  their  political  rights,  but  merely  influenced  the  ap- 
portionment among  the  towns. 

§  523.  A  statute  is  to  be  so  construed  so  that  it  may 
•have  a  reasonable  effect,  agreeable  to  the  intent  of  the 
legislature.(a)    In  one  case,(&)  we  find  this  instance  of 

(a)  Gore  ▼.  Braxier^  3  Mass.  R.  523,  540 ;  Pease  ▼.  Whitney,  6  Maas,  R. 
380 ;  Stanwood  ▼.  Pierce,  7  Mass.  R.  458 ;  Gibson  ▼.  Jenny,  15  HaM.  R.  206. 
{b)  Pease  y.  Whitney,  5  Mast.  R.  380. 
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the  application  of  this  rule.  A  statute  made  landhcdders 
taxable  for  all  lands  in  the  town,  in  his  own  occupation, 
for  the  use  of  the  school  district  in  which  he  lived,  bat 
that  his  lands  in  the  occupation  of  his  tenants  should  be 
taxed  for  the  use  of  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are 
included.  By  the  subsequent  general  tax  act,  the  asses- 
sors had  a  discretion  vested  in  them,  to  tax  the  owner 
for  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenant,  or  to  tax  the 
tenant  himself.  It  was  contended,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  this  discretion  extended  as  well  to  county  and  town 
taxes,  as  to  state  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in- 
sisted, that  this  provision  in  the  general  tax  act,  did  not 
extend  so  as  to  vest  in  the  assessors  this  discretion,  in 
assessing  school  district  taxes.  The  court  held,  that 
although  a  subsequent  statute  would  control  the  provi- 
sions of  former  statutes  which  were  repugnant  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  its  strict  letter ;  but  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  depending  upon  the  construction  of  the  last 
statute,  agreeable  to  the  intent  of  the  legislature.  If, 
therefore,  the  assessors,  in  making  a  school  district  tax, 
might  by  availing  themselves  of  this  discretion,  counter- 
act the  equitable  principle  of  equalising  the  school  dis- 
trict assessments  required  in  the  first  act,  the  general 
words  of  the  general  tax  act  ought  not  to  be  extended 
so  as  to  produce  that  mischief,  but  should  be  constrained 
by  a  reasonable^  construction,  on  the  principle  that  the 
legislature  did  not  contemplate  any  alteration  in  that 
statute.  That  by  the  first  statute,  a  school  district, 
when  defined,  might  vote  to  raise  money  for  several  pur- 
poses, as  for  instance,  to  build  a  school-bouse  for  the  use 
of  the  district ;  and  this  money  was  to  be  assessed  on 
the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  comprising  the 
district,  and  on  the  lands  belonging  to  non-resident  own- 
ers, and  the  legislature  manifestly  intended,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  any  man  once  lawfully  assessed  for  the  uses  of 
one  district,  should  not  be  again  assessed  for  the  use  of 
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another  district.  And  to  secure  this  intent,  the  lands  of 
non-resident  owners,  were  to  be  assessed  to  the  use  of 
one  and  the  same  district,  and  could  not  afterwards  be 
assessed  to  the  use  of  another  district,  and  this  provision 
was  made  that  the  same  lands  might  not  be  twice  charged 
in  two  districts.  If  this  discretionary  election  in  the  as- 
sessors were  to  be  allowed,  then,  if  in  one  year  a  school- 
house  was  to  be  erected  in  the  district  where  the  owner 
dwelt,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  for  that  purpose, 
the  assessors  jnight  assess  the  owner  for  his  land  in  the 
occupation  of  his  tenant  living  in  another  district ;  and 
afterward,  even  in  the  same  year,  if  the  district  in  which 
the  tenant  lived  should  also  vote  money  to  build  a  school- 
house,  the  assessors  having  this  discretion,  might  f<Mr  this 
tax  assess  the  tenant  for  the  lands  in  his  occupation,  and 
thus  a  portion  of  the  owner's  land,  would  be  charged  in 
two  districts  with  the  building  of  two  school-houses, 
which  would  be  manifestly  against  the  intention  of  the 
statute.  That  intention  clearly  was,  that  in  defining  the 
district,  a  resident  owner  having  land  in  his  own  occu- 
pation, should  be  assessed  for  all  the  lands  in  the  dis-^ 
trict  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  lands  in  the  occupation 
of  his  tenants,  should  be  assessed  in  the  district  in  which 
the  tenant  lived. 

§  524.  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  another 
case,(a)  where  a  turnpike  road  was  authdrized  by  the  le- 
gislature to  be  located  and  made  from  Bowdoin  College 
to  a  certain  place  in  Bath,  and  the  sessions  whose  duty 
it  was  to  lay  out  the  road  laid  the  same  seventeen  rods 
distant  from  the  college  buildings,  and  eight  rods  from 
the  lands  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  college,  it  was 
held  to  be  well  laid  out  within  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture :  that  if  the  legislature,  by  '* Bowdoin  College"  in- 


(a)  Stanwood  ▼.  Pierce^  7  Mass.  458. 
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I  tended  in  the  statute  the  college  buildings,  it  was  not 

!  well  laid  out ;  but  if  the  legislature,  by  "  Botodoin  Col- 

I  ^^7"  intended  not  any  particular  building,  but  the  land 

I  holden  by  the  trustees,  on  which  to  erect  suitable  build- 

I  ings  to  accommodate  the  students,  their  instructors  and 

t  governors,  then  a  different  construction  ought  to  be  given 

I  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  sessions :  that  the  latter  was 

I  the  intent  of  the  legislature  was  evident,  as  the  word 

I  "  college^^  is  more  naturally  applied  to  the  place  where  a 

I  collection  of  students  is  contemplated,  than  to  the  hall 

I  or  other  buildings  intended  for  their  accommodation. 

I  §  525.  We  find  another  instance  of  the  application  of 

j  this  rule.    In  Gibson  v.  Tenney^{a)  under  chap.  100  of  L. 

1805,  one  swine  was  exempt  from  attachment  for  debts, 
and  the  question  in  that  case  was,  whether  a  swine 
which  had  been  butchered,  but  not  cut  up,  the  debtor  at 
the  time  having  no  other  swine,  was  exempt  from  at- 
tachment. Ch.  J.  Parker  said :  "  The  question  present- 
ed was  more  curious  than  difficult.  For  if  they  were  to 
be  governed  at  all,  by  the  manifest  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature, in  making  the  exemption  of  a  swine  from  lia- 
bility to  attachment  or  execution,  they  must  give  the  ex- 
emption effect  in  that  case.  For  what  could  have  been 
intended  but  the  sustenance  of  a  poor  family,  by  this  ex- 
emption. That  to  give  the  strict  construction  contended 
for,  would  be  to  convert  the  intended  benefit  into  an  in- 
jury, for  the  swine  would  be  protected  until  it  became 
fit  for  food,  and  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditor.  In 
answer  to  the  position  taken,  that  this  statute  was  in  de- 
rogation of  common  law,  and  to  be  construed  strictly,  he 
admitted  this  was  true,  but  that  it  was  also  to  be  con- 
strued sensibly,  and  with  a  view  to  the  object  aimed  at 
by  the  legislature." 


(«)  15  Mast  R.  305. 
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§  526.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  and  applied  in  the 
case  of  Thompson  v.  E^beH,{a)    That  case  arose  under 
the  statute  of  New  Jersey,  which  enacted,  "  If  a  hus- 
band shall  hereafter  devise  to  his  wife,  by  a  "will  duly 
executed  to  pass  real  estate,  any  lands  or  real  estate  for 
her  life  or  otherwise,  and  without  expressing  w^hetfaer 
such  devise  to  her  is  intended  to  be  in  lieu  or  bar  of 
dower  or  not,  and  the  said  wife  shall  survive  her  hus- 
band, that  then  said  wife  should  not  be  entitled  to  dower, 
in  any  lands  or  real  estate  devised  by  her  said  husband, 
unless  she  shall,  in  writing,  express  her  dissent  io  re- 
ceive the   said  lands  or  real  estate  so  devised  to  her, 
in  satisfaction  and  bar  of  her  right  of  dower  in  other 
lands,"  &c.    A  widow  had  lands  devised  to  her  by  her 
husband,  of  which  she  had  been  evicted  by  title  para- 
mount, and  the  question  was  whether  she  was  barred 
of  her  dower.    The  court  held,  that  had  the  demand- 
ant continued  in  possession  of  the  lands  devised,  she 
would,  of  course,  have  been  barred  of  her  dower  un- 
der this  statute.    But  as  she  had  nothing  under  the 
will,  if  her  temporary  continuance  in  possession  should 
deprive  her  of  her  dower,  it  would  be  manifestly  against 
right    That  whatever  might  be  the  literal  signification 
of  the  words  of  the  statute,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  act  to  make  it  embrace  such  a 
case.    That  in  reference  to  jointures,  if  a  widow  be 
evicted  of  any  part  of  it,  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
she  should  be  endowed  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
residue  of  the  husband's  lands.   So  in  reference  to  other 
testamentary  provisions,  in  money  or  other  chattel  inte- 
rest in  satisfaction  of  dower,  the  court  of  chancery,  after 
acceptance  and  enjoyment  by  the  widow,  will  allow  her 
to  refuse  it  and  claim  her  dower.    This  showed  the  gen- 


(a)  3  Harr.  N.  J.  R.  459. 
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era]  leaning  of  the  courts  and  legislatures  in  favor  of 
widow's  rigbte,  that  dower  was  one  of  the  favorites  of 
the  law.  But  if  the  construction  contended  for  should 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  otherwise  in  New  Jersey.  That 
the  effect  of  such  a  construction  in  all  similar  cases 
would  be,  either  to  compel  the  widow  to  refuse  the  tes- 
tamentary provision  which  was  made  in  lieu  of  dower  at 
once,  or  take  the  hazard  of  the  insolvency  of  the  estate. 
That  nothing  short  of  a  manifest  intent  upon  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  would  jus- 
tify a  construction  so  harsh  and  unjust.  That  there  was 
nothing  plainer  than  that  the  general  scope  and  intent  of 
the  legislature  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  thq 
testator.  That  this  general  intent  characterised  the 
whole  course  of  legislative  and  judicial  decisions.  If  it 
should  declare  that  the  widow  had  in  this  case  not  only 
lost  the  testamentary  provision,  but  likewise  her  right  of 
dower,  it  would  violate  the  intent  of  the  testator,  ex- 
pressed in  his  will,  as  well  as  the  real  and  benevolent 
intent  of  the  law,  which  has  in  general  so  carefully  pro-* 
tected  the  rights  of  the  widow.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  when  the  legislature  said,  "  If  a  husband  shall 
hereafter  devise  to  his  wife,  by  will  duly  executed  to 
pass  real  estate,  any  lands  or  real  estate  for  life  or  other'- 
wise/'  &C.,  it  should  be  a  bar  to  a  claim  of  dower,  it  waa 
meant  and  intended  that  such  devise  should  take  effect 
according  to  its  terms.  That  no  other  construction  could 
be  put  upon  this  section  consistent  with  the  general  scope 
and  end  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  That  it  was  not 
the  object  of  the  statute  to  bar  her  dower  in  such  a 
case. 

§  527.  It  is  never  to  be  presumed  that  Uie  l^islature 
had  nothing  in  view  in  making  a  law ;  hence  it  is  ano« 
ther  rule  that  a  statute  should  never  be  so  construed  as 
to  render  it  a  nullity,  or  quite  elude  its  force,  but  such  a 
construction  ought  to  be  put  upon  it  as  that  it  shall  have 
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its  full  force  and  effect,  and  not  to  be  made  vain  and  ills- 
siTe.(a)    In  mixed  inteqpretation  the  rule  prevails  that 
we  must  give  to  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions  that 
sense  which  will  make  them  produce  some  effect,  and 
this  effect  must  in  general  be  a  reasonable  one,  and  it 
must  likewise  be  the  same  that  the  law  makers  intended 
to  produce.    By  this  we  mean  that  they  are  to  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  them  some  meauing ;  for  to  take 
them  in  any  sense  that  will  make  them  produce  no  effect, 
is  in  reality  to  give  them  no  meaning  at  all.    The  rule, 
therefore,  of  taking  all  doubtful  words  or  expressions  in 
9uch  a  sense  as  will  make  them  produce  some  effect, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  said  that  all  the 
words  are  to  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give 
them  some  meaning.    Any  other  construction  of  them, 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  intention  of  the  law  makers, 
is  to  suppose  the  law  makers  to  have  used  the  words 
without  any  intention  at  all.    If  the  words  or  expres- 
sions are  ambiguous,  and  are  susceptible  of  two  senses, 
either  of  which  will  produce  some  effect,  the  rule  then 
goes  further,  and  says  that  the  effect  must  be  a  reasona- 
ble one.(&)    This  rule  is  founded  in  reason  and  good 
sense :  for  since  the  reason  of  a  law  consists  in  the  end 
which  the  law  makers  intended  to  obtain,  or  in  the  effect 
which  they  intended  to  produce  by  it;  and  since  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  they  intended  the  end,  without  in- 
tending the  means,  if  we  give  the  words  such  a  meaning 
as  to  make  the  law  produce  the  effect  which  they  intended 
to  produce,  we  give  them  such  a  meaning  as  is  agreeable 
to  their  intentions.    This  rule  proceeds  from  the  same  ge- 
neral principles,  from  the  necessity  of  giving  the  words 
the  sense  which  it  is  presumed  are  comformable  to  the 
intent  of  the  legislature  :(c)  and  this  is  conformable  to 


(a)  Hob.  97.  (b)  Rutherf.  b.  2,  c.  7,  sec.  8. 

(c)  Vattel,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sec.  282,  p.  381. 
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the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  when  a  law  was  applied 
to  a  case  included  in  its  terms,  there  followed  a  conse- 
quence evidently  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver, the  law  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  that  case.(a) 
§  528,  If  a  statute  makes  use  of  a  word,  in  one  part  of 
it,  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  and  in  another  part  it 
is  used  in  a  definite  sense,  it  is  to  be  understood  through- 
out in  the  latter  sense,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  ap- 
plies, or  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  require  it  to 
be  differently  understood  in  the  two  places,  but  it  should 
upon  the  whole  be  so  construed  that,  if  possible,  no 
clause,  sentence  or  word  will  be  superfluous,  void  or  insig- 
nificant.(&)  Where  the  words  of  a  statute  are  susceptible 
of  two  meanings,  the  one  favorable  and  the  other  hostile 
to  its  principal  design,  the  former  should  prevail  and  con- 
trol the  construction.(c)  In  the  case  of  James  v*  Duboisj 
the  question  arose  whether  the  act  of  1784,  relative  to 
entailments,  limited  and  cut  down  estate  tail  created  by 
deed,  as  well  as  estates  created  by  devise*  The  doubt  arose 
from  the  last  clause  of  the  second  section,  which  provi- 
ded— '^  And  that  no  entailmerU  of  any  lands  or  other  real 
estate  shall  continue  to  entail  the  same,  in  any  case 
whatever,  longer  than  the  life  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
same  hath  been  or  shall  be  first  given  or  devised  by  such 
entailment"  It  was  insisted  that  the  word  entailment 
in  this  clause  must  be  understood  to  mean  demse,  because 
this  same  word,  in  a  preceding  clause,  was  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  that  word.  It  was  admitted  that  it  was  so 
used  in  the  preceding  clause,  for  the  reason  that  the  act 
used  the  two  words  in  the  following  connection :  *'  Agree- 
able to  the  devise  or  entailment^  after  the  decease  of  the 


(a)  Domaty  b.  1,  tit.  i.  sec.  9. 

(h)  James  ▼.  Dubois,  1  Har.  285  ;  Ben  ▼.  Schenckf  3  Halatead,  34  ;  Den 
▼.  Clarky  Coxe  R.  359. 
(c)  Loit  Y.  Wyckoff^  1  Barber  Sup.  Court  R.  635. 
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first  devisee^  to  all  the  estate  in  tbe  deoi$ed  premises, 
which  the  testator  was  entitled  to,  or  could  have  cfe- 
vised ;"  thus  qualifying  and  limiting  the  sense  in  whictr 
the  word  erUailmefU  was  then  used  to  entailment  by  de- 
vise only :  for  had  the  legislature  intended  to  use  the 
word  entailment  as  synonynoious  with  deed  or  gifij  as  dis- 
tinguished from  devise,  they  would  have  said,  in  tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence,  ''  After  the  decease  of  the  fint. 
devisee^  or  doTiee^  or,  grantee^  to  all  the  estate  devised  or 
granted  premises  to  which  the  testator  or  grantor  was 
entitled  or  could  have  devised  or  granted."    That  such 
must  have  been  inevitably  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
if  the  legislature  had  in  the  body  and  previous  part  of 
that  section  been  legislating  about  deeds,  as  well  as 
wills.    That  therefore  they  were  compelled  to  under- 
stand the  word  '^  entailment/'  in  that  part  of  the  act,  as 
tautological  or  unnecessary,  or  at  most  meaning  the  same 
thing  as  devise.    In  answer  to  the  argument,  that  tbe 
word   <' entailment,"  in  the  last  clause  of  the  section, 
ought  to  be  restrained  to  the  same  meaning,  not  only  be- 
cause all  the  preceding  part  of  the  act  related  to  devises^ 
but  because  the  last  clause  of  the  second  section  did  not 
profess  to  introduce  a  new  or  distinct  topic  of  legisla- 
tion, but  was  connected  by  the  conjunction  "and"  with 
what  preceded  it :  the  court  said :  "  It  is  no  doubt  a 
rule  of  construction,  that  if  a  statute  makes  use  of  a 
word,  in  one  part  of  it,  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  and 
in  another  part  of  the  statute  the  same  word  is  used  in 
a  definite  sense,  we  are  to  understand  it  throughout  in 
that  sense,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  requires  it  to  be  dif- 
ferently understood  in  the  two  places.    But  then  there 
is  another  rule, — viz.,  that  a  statute  ought,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  so  construed,  that  if  it  can  be  prevented, 
no  clause,  sentence  or  word  shall  be  superfluous,  void  or 
insignificant.    That  by  testing  the  clause  by  this  fule, 
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give  the  word  "  entailment/'  as  there  used,  the  meaning 
contended  for,  and  how  would  it  read  ? — for  if  ^'  entail*- 
ment"  means  devise^  we  must  read  it  so :  it  would  then 
read — ''  And  no  devise  of  any  lands  shall  continue  to  en- 
tail the  same,  in  any  case  whatever,  longer  than  the  life 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  hath  been  or  shall  be 
first  given  and  devised  by  such  demaeJ^  This  would  not 
cmly  be  a  very  badly  constructed  sentence,  but  it  would 
render  the  whole  clause  nugatory^  superfluous,  and  in- 
significant. It  would  be  a  useless  and  unmeaning  repe- 
tition in  general  terms  of  what  had  before  been  specifi- 
cally enacted.  They  were  therefore  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject this  clause  V)f  the  statute,  where,  without  any  vio- 
lence to  the  words  or  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  con- 
struction, it  was  susceptible  of  a  substantive  and  impor- 
tant meaning,  and  that  too  upon  a  subject  relating  to, 
and  connected  with,  the  avowed  object  of  legislation  in- 
dicated by  the  title  of  the  statute  itself,  which  was  '*  to 
limit  estates  in  tail.''  That  there  was  another  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  legislature  in^ 
tended,  by  this  general  clause,  to  reach  estates  created  by 
deed — that  was,  that  in  this  clause,  the  legislature  had 
used  for  the  first  time,  in  the  statute,  the  word  ^'  given." 
They  do  not  say  '^  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  first  en- 
tailed or  devised,"  but  ^'  shall  be  first  given  or  devised  by 
such  entailment.  Now  the  word  '^  given,"  in  its  appro- 
priate legal  sense,  is  applicable  to  deeds  as  well  as  wills, 
and,  so  understood,  it  gives  effect  to  that  word,  and  a 
very  important  ejSect  too.  It  gives  it  a  place  and  mean- 
ing in  the  statute,  by  making  the  statute  embrace  es- 
tates created  by  deed  as  well  as  by  will,  whereas  if  we 
read  it  as  synonymous  with  devise,  it  is  unmeaning  and 
worse  than  useless — ought  to  be  stricken  out,  and  must 
be  rejected,  which  we  have  no  right  to  do  if  we  can 
usefully  and  sensibly  employ  it  where  we  find  it." 
§  529.  This  case  is  illustrative  of  both  of  the  rules  last 
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above  stated,  and  the  circumstances  and  qoalificatioH 
under  which  they  are  to  be  adopted.  These  rules  have, 
like  all  other  rules  of  construction,  for  their  object,  the 
effectuation  of  the  intent  of  the  l^slature  in  every  pos- 
sible given  case,  where  the  reason  or  necessity  for  con- 
struction arises.  As  the  legislature  can  never  be  pre- 
sumed to  intend  manifest  injustice,  cruelty  or  oppression, 
no  such  construction  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  statute  as 
will  punish  or  damnify  the  innocent,(a)  nor  so  as  to 
delay  justice,(6)  nor  so  as  to  extend  a  new  remedy  or  a 
new  jurisdiction  when  it  is  a  summary  one«(c) 

§  530.  In  ascertaining  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  it 
is  Important  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  know  what 
the  common  law  was  before  the  making  of  the  statute, 
for  thereby  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  statute  be  intro- 
ductory of  a  new  law,  or  only  affirmative  of  the  common 
Jaw.    This,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  very  lock  and  key 
that  sets  open  the  windows  of  the  stactate.{d)     Fur- 
ther, as  a  rule  of  exposition,  statutes  are  to  be  construed 
in  reference  to  tlie  principles  of  the  common  law.     For 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  intended  to 
make  any  innovation  upon  the  common  law,  further  than 
the  case  absolutely  required.    The  law  rather  infers 
that  the  act  did  not  intend  to  make  any  alteration,  oiher 
than  what  is  specified,  and  besides  what  has  been  plainly 
pronounced ;  for  if  the  legislature  had  that  design,  it  is 
naturally  said,  they  would  have  expressed  it.    It  was 
observed  by  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Stowell  and 
Zouch,  that  it  was  good  for  the  expositors  of  a  sta- 
tute to  approach  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  reason 
of  the  common  law.(6)     The  best  interpretation  of  sl 


(a)  1  lost.  360. 

(i)  S  Inst.  611. 

(c)  Barb.  106. 

Id)  2  Inst.  301 ;  3  Rep.  13 ;  Hob.  83. 

(«)  Plowd.  365. 
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statute,  say  other  cases,  is  to  construe  it  as  hear  to  tlie 
rule  and  reason  of  the  common  law  as  may  be,  and  by 
the  course,  which  that  observes  in  other  cases.(a)  Such, 
indeed,  has  been  the  language  of  the  courts  in  every  age ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  constant,  vehement,  and  ex- 
alted eulogy  which  the  ancient  sages  bestowed  upon  the 
common  law,  as,  ^'the  perfection  of  reason,"  and  the 
<^  best  birthright  and  noblest  inheritance  of  the  subject," 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  great  sanction  given  to  this 
rule  of  construction,  and  its  careful  observance.(6)(c) 
When  a  statute  alters  the  common  law,  the  meaning 
shall  not  be  strained  beyond  the  words,  except  in  cases 
of  public  utility,  when  the  ends  of  the  act  appear  to  be 
larger  than  the  enacting  words  (d)  This  intention  of 
the  makers  of  a  statute  may  also  sometimes  be  discovered 
from  the  cause  or  necessity  of  making  the  act.  To  this 
end  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  what  was  the  mischief  against 
which  the  common  law  had  not  provided.  The  cause 
and  reason  of  the  act,  or  in  other  words,  the  mischief 
requiring  a  remedy,  may  either  be  collected  from  the 
statute  itself,  or  discovered  from  circumstances  extrinsic 
of  the  act.  The  mischief  may  be  discovered  aliunde  ; 
the  remedy  from  the  act  itself ;  and  then  the  safe  and 
established  rule  of  construction  is,  that  the  intention  of 
the  lawgiver,  and  the  meaning  of  the  law,  are  to  be  dis- 
covered and  deduced  from  a  view  of  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  a  statute  taken  and  compared  together. 

§  531.  Another  fundamental  rule  of  construction  of  a 
statute  is,  to  construe  it  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
terms,  and  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  to  be  gathered 
from  the  words  used.    In  the  ascertainment  of  that  in- 


(a)  I  P.  Wms.  253 ;  3  Inst  148,  301 ;  I  Sand  340. 

(b)  I  Kent's  Comm.  434.  ^ 
{c)  I  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  695. 

(d)  lb.  696. 
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tention,  the  coDtents,  the  subject-matter,  the  effect,  and 
sometimes  the  consequeoces^  as  well  as  the  reason  and 
spirit  of  the  law  are  to  be  considered.(a)  The  difficultj 
as  well  as  necessity  in  the  application  of  this  rule  in 
construction,  as  has  been  seen,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  that  the 
ideas  of  men  are  not  always  distinct  and  perfectly  de- 
termined, and  the  terms  used  by  the  law-makers  cannot 
always  be  so  specific  and  precise  as  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  but  one  meaning ;  hence  frequently,  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies,  either  real  or  apparent,  present  them- 
selves in  relation  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  same  statute ; 
hence  there  arises  necessity  for  establishing  rules  founded 
in  reason  and  authorized  by  the  law  of  nature,  which 
are  capable  of  diffusing  light  on  what  is  obscure,  and  de- 
termining what  is  uncertain.(&) 

§  532.  It  was  a  rule  in  the  civil  law,  that  those  ob* 
scurities,  ambiguities,  and  other  defects  of  expression 
which  may  render  the  sense  dubious,  and  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  right  understanding  of,  and  justly  applying  the 
language  to  particular  cases,  ought  to  be  solved  by  the 
sense  which  is  the  most  natural,  that  has  the  greatest 
relation  to  the  subject-matter,  and  the  most  consonant  to 
the  intention  of  the  law-makers,  and  agreeable  to  justice. 
That  this  will  best  be  discovered  by  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  words  and  the  nature  of  the  law,  its  mo- 
tives, and  its  relations  to  other  laws,  from  which  may 
be  discovered  its  spirit  and  its  genuine  sense.(c)    The 
common  law  courts  have  substantially  adopted  these 
rules,  and  have  held,  that  the  words  ought  always  to  be 
well  considered,  and  should  generally  be  understood  in 


(fl)  Black.  Com.  59,  60;  Ayliffe'*  Pandects,  b.  1,  tit.  4,  p.  25;  1  Domat, 
prelim,  b.,  p.  9. 

(b)  Vattel,  b.  3,  c.  17,  aec.  279. 

(c)  Domat,  prel.  book,  tit.  1,  sec.  2,  p.  12. 
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their  usual  and  most  known  signification,  unless  that 
sense  is  repelled  by  the  context,(a)  not  so  much  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general  and  pro- 
per use ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  dubious,  their  mean- 
ing may  be  established  by  the  context,  or  comparing 
them  with  other  words  in  the  same  law,  and  by  the 
subject-matter,  with  reference  to  which  the  expressions 
are  used,  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  law,  or  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  enactment ;  that  these  are  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  the  words,  and  the  safest  rules  by  which  to 
limit  their  application.(6) 

§  533.  We  have  in  previous  chapters  considered  the 
question  of  retrospective  laws.  The  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  such  acts  independent  of  any  constitutional 
restriction  upon  legislative  power,  and  also  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  acts.  As  a  question  of  construction 
merely,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  statutes  are  not  to  be 
construed  retrospectively,  or  to  have  a  retroactive  effect, 
unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  it  was  so  intended 
by  the  legislature,  and  not  even  then  if  by  such  a  con- 
struction the  act  would  divest  vested  rights. (^r) 

§  534.  Whenever  a  statute  uses  a  technical  terra 
which  is  known,  and  its  meaning  clearly  ascertained,  by 
the  common  or  civil  law,  from  the  one  or  the  other  of 
which  it  is  obviously  borrowed,  it  is  proper  to  refer  ta 
the  source  from  which  it  is  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  its  meaning.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  Uhir 
ted  SkUes  v.  Jdne8^(d)  the  act  of  Congress  made  "  mur- 


(a)  6  Pet.  R.  102. 

{h)  Woode's  Elem.  Jarisp.  36  ;  Story  on  Constitution,  304. 

(c)  See  Gilmore  ▼.  ShtUer,  2  Shower,  16^;  S.  C.  2  Mod.  310 ;  Jones,  108 ; 
3  Ld.  Raymond,  1352  ;  Holden  ▼.  James^  U  Mass.  R.  396 ;  Lewis  ▼.  Webb^ 
3  Grcenl.  326 ;  Dash  ▼.  Van  Kleek,  7  J.  R.  477;  Lewis  r.  Brackenridge,  I 
Black.  R.  220  ;  Prop,  Ken,  Purchase  t.  Laboree^  3  Greenl.  275 ;  Wilkenson 
V.  Lelandy  2  Pet.  R.  627 ;  SaUerlee  t.  MaUhewson,  2  Pet.  R.  380. 

(rf)  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  209. 
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der"  and  "  robbery"  on  the  high  seas  acts  of  piracy.    It 
was  contended,  that  as  robbery  on  land  had  not  been  de- 
clared by  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  a  capital  oflfence,  it 
was  not  declared,  by  the  act  under  which  the  indictment 
was  found,  to  be  piracy,  if  committed  on  the  high  seas. 
Washington,  J.  held  this  was  by  no  means  the  correct 
construction  of  the  law.    Murder  and  robbery,  commit- 
ted on  the  high  seas,  were  declared  to  amount  to  piracy, 
and  ako  any  other  offence  which  would  be  punishable 
widi  death,  had  it  been  committed  on  land.     It  was 
clear  that  the  words  ''  which,  if  committed  within  the 
body  of  a  county,"  &c.,  related  not  to  "  murder  or  rob- 
bery," but  to  the  words  immediately  preceding  '^  or  any 
other  offence."    That  all  that  remained  was  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  robbery,"  and  it  was  admits 
ted  that  the  common  law  definition  of  tiie  term  might  be 
resorted  to.    That  if  a  statute  of  the  United  States  uses 
a  technical  term  which  is  known  and  its  meaning  fully 
ascertained  by  the  common  or  civil  law,  from  the  one  or 
the  other  of  which  it  was  obviously  borrowed,  no  doubt 
could  exist  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  was  taken  for  its  precise  meaning. 

§  535.  Also,  when  a  statute  uses  a  word,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  well  ascertained  at  common  law,  the  w(Md 
shall  be  understood  in  the  statute  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  at  common  law.(a)  We  have  al^ 
ready  seen  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  if  techni- 
cal terms  are  used,  or  terms  proper  to  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, they  should  commonly  be  interpreted  according  to 
their  technical  sense,  or  to  the  definitions  given  them 
by  the  masters  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  or  of  persons 
versed  in  the  art  to  which  the  terms  belong.  But  if  the 
terms  relate  to  things  that  admit  of  different  d^rees. 


(a)  Kilchemr,  Tyson,  3  Murphy,  314. 
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there  ought  not  to  be  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  techni- 
cal definitions.(a)  Whenever  such  terms  of  art  or  pecu- 
liar phrases  are  made  use  of,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  legislature  had  in  view  the  subject-matter  about 
which  such  terms  or  phrases  are  commonly  used.(&) 

§  536.  This  rule,  in  one  case,  was  considered  under  a 
statute  which  provided  that  the  coroner  should  serve  all 
writs  and  precepts  when  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  should 
be  a  party.  The  deputy,  in  this  case,  served  the  writ  on 
the  defendants,  who  were  a  corporation,  he  being  at  the 
time  a  stockholder  and  member  of  the  corporation.  The 
question  raised  in  the  cause  was  whether,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  deputy  was  sl  party  to  the  suit  within 
the  meanii^  of  the  statute.  The  court,  in  that  case, 
held — "  It  was  plain  they  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  Daniel  Dutch,  who  made  the  service  of  this 
writ,  was  a  party  to  the  suit.  That  he  was  interested  in 
it,  admitted  of  no  question.  They  were  to  ascertain  the 
true  meaning  of  the  legislature  in  the  use  of  the  words 
of  their  statute,  and  were  to  consider  them,  when  legis- 
lating upon  subjects  relating  to  courts  and  legal  process, 
as  speaking  technically,  unless  from  the  statute  itself  it 
appeared  that  they  made  use  of  the  term  in  a  more  pop- 
ular sense.  The  word  ^^party^^  was  unquestionably  a 
technical  word,  and  had  a  precise  meaning  in  legal  par- 
lance. By  it  was  understood  he  or  they,  by  or  against 
whom  a, suit  is  brought,  whether  in  law  or  equity  ;  the 
party,  plaintiff  or  defendant,  whether  composed  of  one 
or  more  individuals,  and  whether  natural  or  legal  persons. 
They  were  parties  in  the  suit  and  parties  on  the  record, 
and  all  others  who  might  be  affected  by  the  suit  indi- 
rectly, or  consequently  were  persons  interested,  but  not 
parties.    And  it  was  clear  that  the  legislature  used  the 


(a)  Vattel,  b.  S,  c.  17,  seo.  276,  277. 

(h)  The  Merchants'  Bank  t.  Cook,  4  Pick.  405. 
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word  in  this  sense,  for  in  one  clause  in  the  same  section 
they  require  that  the  writ  should  be  served  by  a  coroner 
where  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  was  a  party,  and  in  an- 
other they  require  another  duty  of  the  coroner  where 
the  sheriff  should  be  interested  or  related  to  either  of  the 
parties."  The  same  doctrine,  under  a  similar  statute,  was 
held  in  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Wtsoisset  Bank.(a) 

§  537.  The  word  *'  plaintiff,"  when  used  in  a  statute 
according  to  the  ordinary  usage  and  acceptation  of  the 
term,  would,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  above  stated, 
seem  to  mean  the  party  plaintiff  upon  the  record^  and  so 
it  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  un- 
der the  second  and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  to  prevent 
usury,  passed  in  1 837,  which  authorised,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  calling  of  the  "  plaintiff"  as  a  witness 
to  prove  the  usury.  That  court  held  that  the  statute 
was  confined  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  record,  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  party  who  was  the  plaintiff  in  interest(6) 
The  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  however,  in  the 
same  case  in  error,(c)  reversed  that  decision,  and  by  a 
vote  of  fifteen  to  five,  resolved  that  the  word  "  plaintiff," 
in  the  second  and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  above  referred 
to,  extended  to  the  party  in  intere^  as  plaintiff,  although 
he  might  not  be  the  plaintiff  on  the  record.(d)  This  de- 
cision we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  departure  from  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  construction  which  prevails  in  ordinary- 
analogous  cases,  and  according  to  our  own  view  of  the 
rule,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  coinciding  with  the 
views  of  the  supreme  court  and  those  expressed  in  the 
dissenting  opinions  of  Senators  Putnam  and  Rhoades  in 


(a)  iGreenl.  361. 

(b)  Henry  ^  Pierce  v.  The  Dank  of  Salina,  I  Hill  R.  556. 

(c)  5  Hill  R.  523. 

(d)  See  also  Stephen  etalx.  White,  5  Hill,  548  ;  Hart  y.  Oatman,  1  Bar- 
ber Sup.  Court  R.  229. 
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the  case  in  5  Hill,  523.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  dernier  resort  as  the  supplying  of 
a  cams  arnmua  in  a  statute  by  judicial  legislation,  and 
that  too  in  the  case  of  a  penal  statute,  instead  of  having 
the  statute  extended  to  meet  the  defect  by  tliat  depart- 
ment of  the  government  whose  duty  it  is  to  enact  statute 
law. 

§  538.  The  question  arose,  in  another  case,(a)  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  word  ''  supersede,"  as  used  in  the  mili- 
tia law  of  Massachusetts.  The  court  held,  that  the  only 
way  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  in  using  the 
word  '^  supersede,"  was  to  learn  the  militia  sense,  in 
which  the  word  is  commonly  used.  That  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  where  terms  of  art  or  peculiar  phrases  are 
made  use  of,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  legislature  had 
in  view  the  subject-matter  about  which  such  terms  or 
phrases  were  usually  employed.  That  in  a  military 
sense,  to  be  superseded  meant  to  have  one  put  in  the  place 
of  another,  and  that  this  sense  was  natural  and  consist- 
ent with  the  common  understanding  of  the  term.  That 
by  an  extraordinary  promotion  in  the  militia,  no  officer 
was  superseded  except  the  one  who,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  promotion,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
office. 

§  539.  In  another  case,  (6)  a  question  arose  whether 
a  judgment  for  past  damage  given  by  a  statute  for  flow- 
ing waters  by  a  mill-dam,  precluded  an  assessment,  or 
subsequently  assessing  damages,  under  a  statute  which 
provided,  that  "  while  the  jury  were  assessing  the  an- 
nual damages,  and  determining  for  what  time  and  to  what 
extent  the  mill  owners  might  flow,  they  were  required 
to  appraise  the  gross  amount,  which  should  be  paid  for 
the  perpetual  right  of  flowing ;  and  an  election  between 


(a)  Ex  parte  HaU,  1  Pick.  261. 

(*)  Snell  V.  Bridgewater  Cotton  Gin  Manufactory  Co,  24  Pick.  298. 
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annual  and  gross  damage  was  given  to  the  land  owner." 
That  ''the  verdict  being  returned, /uc^menf  should  be 
finaly  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
It  was  contended,  that  the  judgment  wa9  to  be  conclu- 
sive, not  only  for  the  gross  damage,  when  they  were 
elected,  but  also  for  the  annual  damages  when  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered  for  them,  so  as  to  preclude  any  new 
assessment  or  judgment  for  subsequently  accruing  an- 
nual damages.    This  question  necessarily  involved  the 
question,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  yroxA  final  was  to 
be  understood.    The  court  held  that  it  might  be  reason* 
able  and  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and  sound  princi- 
ples of  law,  that  the  judgment  for  the  gross  damages 
should,  while  unreversed,  be  conclusive.    But,  when  it 
undertook  to  fix  a  prospective  rule  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  which  had  not  accrued,  it  would  seem  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust  to  make  it  conclusive.    That  the 
damage  might  be  greater  or  less  than  was  expected. 
The  eifect  of  the  flowing  might,  on  experiment,  prove  to 
be  different  from  what  was  anticipated,  the  value  of  the 
land  or  its  precincts  might  vary,  and  many  circumstan- 
ces might  occur  in  the  lapse  of  time,  which  would  render 
a  new  appraisement  indispensable  to  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  justice  between  the  parties.    Although  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  upon  tliis  point  was  not  clear,  yet 
inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  legislature  was  to  provide 
a  means  of  ascertaining  tlio  value  of  a  perpetual  servi- 
tude upon  the  plaintiff's  land,  and  not  to  affect  the  ap- 
praisement of  annual  damages,  or  to  impair  his  right  to 
recover  them,  the  fair  presumption  was,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  might  be  fully  satisfied  without  adopt- 
ing a  construction  which  seemed  absurd  or  mischievous. 
That  the  distinction  between^no/ and  in/^r/oct/^ory  judg- 
ment was  familiar  to  every  lawyer.    Interlocutory  judg- 
ments were  such  as  were  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause, 
and  did  not  finally  determine  and  complete  the  suit   Fi- 
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K  nal  judgments  were  such  as  at  once  put  an  end  to  an 

It-  action.     The  word  Jinal  was  often  used  in  statutes  in 

il  in  thisj  which  was  its  proper  legal  sense.    That  it  must 

i  be  regarded  as  used  in  that  sense  in  this  statute. 

I  §  540.  Under  the'statute  of  1790,  c.  9,  sec.  28,  which 

I  required,  in  capital  cases,  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  &c.^ 

I  should  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner  two  entire  days  be- 

I  fore  the  trial^(a)  it  was  held,  that  the  word  "  trial"  meant 

I  the  trying  of  the  cause  by  the  jury,  and  not  the  arraign- 

II  ment  and  pleading  preparatory  to  such  trial.     In  this 
I  case  Judge  Story  says,  '^  The  question  is,  what  is  meant 
I                in  this  statute  by  the  words  '  before  he  shall  be  tried,' 
^                and  <  before  the  trial,'  for  they  are  doubtless  equivalent ; 
J                do  they  mean  that  the  copy  shall  be  delivered  two  days 
I                before  the  jury  is  sworn  to  try  the  cause  upon  the  issue 
f                of  fact,  or  do  they  mean,  before  the  party  is  arraigned  on 
,                the  indictment  and  put  to  plead,  and  before  it  is  ascer- 
tained, whether  by  his  plea,  there  will  be  a  trial  by  a 
jury  or  not."     He  then  held,  that  he  was  clear  in  the 
opinion,  that  upon  the  statute  itself,  the  true  meaning 
was,  that  the  copy  should  be  delivered  two  days^before 
the  cause  was  tried  by  the  jury,  and  not  before  the  party 
was  arraigned  on  the  indictment.     His  reasons  for  this 
opinion  were,  first,  that  this  was  the  natural  exposition 
of  the  intent  and  object  of  the  enactment ;  secondly,  that 
it  was  the  legal  and  technical  ineaning  of  the  word 
"  trial,"  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law ;  that  it  was 
admitted  that  the  legislature  might  use  technical  words 
in  an  untechnical  sense,  and  when  from  the  context,  this 
is  ascertained,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  construe 
the  words  according  to  the  legislative  intent ;  that  it  was 
equally  its  duty  to  follow  such  intent  when  the  legisla- 
ture uses  untechnical  words  in  a  technical  sense ;  that  in 


(0)  Tb4  United  Stales  t.  Curtis,  4  Mason's  R.  233. 
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each  case  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  court  was  the  same, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  legislature,  so  far  as 
it  was  expressed,  and  to  gire  a  suitable  exposition  of 
the  terms  according  to  the  fair  import  of  the  lai^age. 
But  where  ti)e  l^islature  uses  words  which  have  an  ap* 
propriate  sense  in  the  common  law,  that  sense  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  intended  by  the  legislature,  unless 
the  context  shows  that  a  different  sense  was  in  fact  in- 
tended. That  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law,  the 
arraignment  of  the  prisoner  constituted  no  part  of  the 
trial.  It  was  a  preliminary  proceeding,  and  until  the 
party  had  pleaded,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
there  would  be  any  trial  or  not.  He  then  cited  Black- 
stone  and  Hale,  that ''  to  arraign  is  nothing  else  but  to 
call  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to  answer  the 
matter  charged  upon  him  by  the  indictment,"  and  that 
^'  after  the  prisoner  had  pleaded,  and  put  himself  upon  the 
country,  the  next  thing  in  order  of  proceeding  was  trial 
of  the  offender."  And  the  like  distinction  between  ar- 
raignment and  trial  was  taken  in  Sayer^s  case  in  1772, 
and  was  universally  recognized. 

§  541 .  Where  a  criminal  prosecution  under  a  statute 
was  to  be  instituted  on  complaint,  a  complaint  under 
oath  or  affirmation  is  implied  as  a  part  of  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  terms.(a)  The  ordinary  and  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "deposition"  is  confined  to  written  testi- 
mony, at  least  in  legal  proceedings ;  hence  it  has  been 
held,  that  congress  in  Ic^gislating  upon  this  subject  must 
be  presumed  to  have  used  the  word  in  its  legal  sense. 
It  was  said  in  one  case  in  which  this  rule  obtained,  that 
there  would  not  be  found  an  instance  in  the  United 
States  laws  where  the  word  had  been  used  in  a  different 
sense.    In  the  act  of  24th  September,  1789,  ch.  20,  sec. 


(a)  Campbell  v.  Thomstm^  4  Shepley,  117. 
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30,  in  which  congress  had  provided  for  the  taking  of  de- 
positions of  witnesses  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
language  was,  that  the  ^^  deposition"  of  such  person  may 
be  "  taken/'  and  throughout  the  whole  section  the  word 
was  used  to  denote  the  written  testimony  of  a  witness 
in  contradistiction  to  oral  testimony. (a) 

§  542.  Under  the  crimes  act  of  the  United  States  of 
1825,  ch.  276,  sec.  10,  it  is  provided,  that  no  master,  &c., 
shall,  during  his  being  abroad,  nuUicumsly  and  without 
jwstifiable  cause^  force  any  officer  or  mariner  of  such  ship 
or  vessel  on  shore.  In  one  case,(6)  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^'  maliciously," 
and  ^^  justifiable  cause."  It  was  held,  that  '^  maliciously," 
in  the  sense  of  the  act,  was  not  limited  to  acts  done  from 
hatred,  revenge,  or  passion,  but  it  included  all  acts  wan- 
tonly done,  that  is,  against  what  any  man  of  reasonable 
knowledge  and  ability  must  know  to  be  against  his 
duty.  *  That  '^justifiable  cause"  did  not  mean  such  a 
cause  as,  in  the  mere  maritime  law,  might  authorize  a 
discharge ;  but  such  a  cause  as  the  known  policy  oi  the 
American  laws  on  this  subject  contemplate,  as  a  case  of 
moral  necessity,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  the  due 
performance  of  the  voyage.  That  it  arose  only  from  ex- 
traordinary emergencies,  and  in  extreme  cases,  where 
otherwise  the  safety  of  the  officers  or  crew,  or  the  due 
performance  of  the  voyage,  or  the  regular  enforcement 
of  the  ship's  discipline  would  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

§  543.  Under  the  judiciary  act  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  '^  defendant,"  and  it  has  been  held,  that  although 
in  its  terms,  it  applies  only  to  the  case  of  a  single  defen- 
dant ;  but  in  its  true  interpretation,  it  cannot  admit  of  a 
rational  doubt,  that  it  means  the  party  defendant,  whe- 


(a)  United  Stales  ▼.  Clark,  1  Gallison,  501,  2. 

(b)  United  States  v.  Coffin,  1  Sumner,  394. 
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ther  one  ot  many,  and  that  it  must  apply  to  cases  wbete 
several  aliens  or  several  citizens  of  another  state  are 
jointly  sued  as  defendants,  for,  in  such  cases  each  of 
them  is  in  the  very  predicament  presumed  by  the 
act(a) 

§  544.  The  term  person  in  a  statute,  embraces  not 
only  natural  but  artificial  persons,  unless  the  language 
indicates  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense^ 
in  cases  where  a  statute  gives  or  provides  a  remedy  by- 
action  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  or  persons.  We  are 
aware,  however,  that  the  decisions  on  this  point  are  not 
uniform,  and  that  it  has  been  held  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois  ;(6)  that  $in  act  giving  the  right  to  remove 
fences  made  by  mistake  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons, 
applied  only  to  natural  persons,  and  had  no  appiicatiou 
to  fences  erected  on  lands  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
that  case  and  also  in  another  case,(c)  it  was  held,  that 
in  enactments  of  legislative  bodies,  when  persofts  aie 
spoken  of,  no  other  than  natural  persons  will  be  intended, 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  effect  to  some 
powers  already  conferred  on  artificial  persons,  and  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  exercised,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  objects  contemplated  in  their  grant  or  charter. 

§  545.  In  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  if  the  words 
used  express  clearly  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  law, 
they  must  always  govern.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  interpret  what  is  plain  and  manifest,  as 
it  stands  in  no  need  of  interpretation.  When  an  act  is 
conceived  in  clear  and  precise  terms — when  the  sense  is 
manifest,  and  leads  to  nothing  absurd,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  refuse  the  sense  which  it  naturally  presents  to 


(a)  ^Uh  T.  Rines,  2  Sum.  R.  345. 

(b)  Blair  y,  Warly,  1  Seammon,  178. 

(c)  BeUs  T.  Menard,  1  Breese, 
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the  mind.  To  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  conjecture,  in 
order  to  restrain  or  limit  an  act,  would  be  but  to  elude 
its  force,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  such  a  course 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  for  if  such  a  rule 
should  be  once  established,  the  brighest  light  might  shine 
on  every  letter  and  sentence  of  a  law ;  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  the  most  clear  and  determined,  yet  all 
this  would  be  useless,  were  courts  to  search  for  foreign 
reasons  to  maintain  what  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sense  it  naturally  presented  to  the  mind. (a)  Thus,  in 
Crocker  v.  Crane^(b)  it  was  held,  where  the  meaning  of 
a  statute  is  plain,  aU  technical  rules  as  to  the  force  or 
construction  of  particular  terms  must  yield  to  the  clear 
expression  of  the  paramount  will  of  the  legislature; 
or  where  the  meaning  is  manifest,  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  should  be  carried  into  effect,  even  though  apt 
words  are  not  used  in  the  act.  A  writer  on  American 
law  says :  "  Where  the  intention  of  the  legislature  is 
found,  there  can  no  question  arise,  but  that  must  be  the 
rule  and  guide,  for  when  perceived  by  judges,  a  devia- 
tion from  it  must  be  intentional,  and  so  wholly  unjustifi- 
able. As  judges  may  as  well  make  a  new  statute  of 
their  own,  and  decide  the  case  by  it,  as  designedly  to 
depart  from  the  understood  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
l^slature.  When  the  meaning  is  satisfactorily  per- 
ceived and  understood,  there  is  no  room  for  a  liberal,  or 
strict,  or  equitable,  or  lai^e,  or  narrow,  or  other  con- 
struction, than  according  to  the  meaning. (c)  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  have  held,  that  where 
a  law  is  plain  and  unambiguous,  whether  it  be  expressed 
in  general  or  limited  terms,  the  legislature  must  be  in- 
tended to  mean  what  it  has  plainly  expressed,  and  con-» 


(a)  Vattel,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sec.  963.  (b)  21  Wendell,  211. 

(c)  6  Dane  Ab.  600. 
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sequently  no  room  is  left  for  ooDstructioD.(a)     Mr.  Dwar* 
ris  lays  down  the  rule  thus  :  "  But  though  the  judges,  in 
interpreting  the  law,  are  to  explore  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature,  yet  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  an  act  of 
parliament  must  be  such  as  is  warranted  by,  or  at  least 
not  repugnant  to,  the  words  of  the  act.    Where  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature  is  plain  and  unequivocal,  courts 
ought  to  adopt  such  a  construction  as  will  best  effectu- 
ate the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver.    But  they  must  not, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  what  they  may  suppose  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  put  upon  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  a  construction  not  supported  by  the  words,  though 
the  consequence  should  be  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
act.(&)    Where  the  legislature  has  used  words  of  a  plain 
and  definite  import,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  put 
upon  them  a  construction  which  would  amount  to  hold- 
ing that  the  legislature  did  not  mean  what  it  has  ex- 
pressed.   The  fittest  course  in  all  cases  where  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  legislature  is  brought  into  question,  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  words  of  the  statute,  construing  them  ac- 
cording to  their  nature  and  import,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  act  of  parliament.(c)    The  most  en- 
lightened and  experienced  judges  have  for  some  time 
lamented  the  too  frequent  departure  from  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament 
by  which  a  case  is  governed,  and  themselves  hold  it 
much  the  safer  course  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  the 
statute  construed  in  their    ordinary  import,    than  to 
enter  into  inquiry  as  to  the  supposed  intention  of  the 
parties  who  framed  the  act.  ((2)    They  are  not  (as  the 
most  learned  members  of  a  learned  body  best  know)  to 


(fl)  7  Cranch  R.  52. 

(b)  Rex  ▼.  Stoke  Demerel^  7  B.  &  C.  569. 

(c)  Rex  ▼.  Ramsgate^  6  B.  &  C.  712. 

((Q  Rex  ▼.  Inhabitants  of  Great  BenOey^  10  B.  &  C.  520. 
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presume  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  but  to  collect 
them  from  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament ;  and  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  law.  This  is 
the  true  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often  impressively  re- 
peated, that  judges  are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  direct 
their  conduct  "  by  the  crooked  cord  of  discretion,  but  by 
the  golden  metwand  of  the  law ;''  t.  e,  not  to  construe 
statutes  by  equity,  but  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  a  sound  interpretation  of  its  language,  according 
to  reason  and  grammatical  correctness."(a) 

§  546.  The  rule  we  have  been  considering  necessarily 
arises  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  only 
when  there  is  some  ambiguity  or  doubt  arising  from  other 
sources,  that  interpretation  has  its  proper  office,  and  that 
it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  obscurity  as  to 
the  meaning,  either  from  the  doubtful  character  of  the 
words,  or  from  other  clauses  in  the  same  statute,  or  from 
an  incongruity  or  repugnancy  between  the  words  and  the 
apparent  intention  derived  from  the  whole  structure  of 
the  law  or  its  avowed  object.  As  words  are  the  com- 
mon signs  which  mankind  make  use  of  to  declare  their 
intention,  one  to  another,  if  those  signs  are  definite,  dis- 
tinct and  clear,  there  can  be  no  need  to  have  an  interpre- 
ter of  them.  But  as  the  legislature  are  but  men,  the 
language  used  by  them  is  liable  to  all  that  uncertainty 
and  imperfection  that  pertains  to  all  that  is  of  human 
origin  or  that  emanates  from  finite  minds.  There  will 
from  necessity  be  more  or  less  obscurity  in  the  words 
used,  and  they  will  often  be  more  or  less  obscure :  some- 
times they  will  express  the  meaning  so  imperfectly,  as  to 
either  fall  short  or  else  exceed  the  intention,  and  express 
more  than  is  designed,  and  then  it  is  that  the  words 
themselves  are  to  be  interpreted.     Great  care  should  be 


(a)  1  Diirarrii  oq  Sutatesi  702,  703. 
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observed  that  we  do  not,  in  all  such  cases,  confound  t»- 
terpretatum  with  criticism.  The  end  of  the  latter  is,  to 
find  out  what  are  the  words  of  the  law  maker,  and  whe- 
ther the  same  is  genuine  or  forged — whether  any  part  or 
material  parts  have  been  foisted  in  or  omitted,  or  erased 
or  altered.  The  end  of  the  former  is,  to  find  what  was 
the  intent  and  meaning,  and  to  clear  up  that  meaning 
when  obscure — ^to  ascertain  the  s^ise  of  ambiguous 
words — to  determine  the  design  when  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed. 

§  547.  A  remedial  act  should  be  M  const/ued  as  most 
effectually  to  meet  the  beneficial  end  in  view,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  the  remedy,  and  as  a  general  rule  a  re- 
medial statute  ought  to  be  construed  liberally.  Receiv- 
ing an  equitable,  or  rather  a  benignant  interpretation, 
the  lett^  of  the  act  will  be  sometimes  enlarged,  some^ 
times  restrained,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  said  the  con- 
struction made  is  contrary  to  the  letter.(a)  This  rule 
will  be  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  equitable  construction. 
It  is  proper,  however,  that  we  should  here  remark,  that 
although  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  where  the  ob- 
ject of  a  statute  is  remedial,  it  is  to  be  construed  libe- 
rally, so  that  it  may  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed.  The  rule  has  its  qualifications,  and  we 
should  keep  distinctly  in  view  a  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  remedy  merely  and  proceedings  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  remedy.  In  the  former  case,  courts, 
when  looking  at  the  remedy,  will  take  care  that  the  sta- 
tute shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  it  effectual,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  manner  intended ;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
courts,  when  scanning  the  proceedings  in  attaining  that 
remedy,  especially  if  it  be  summary  in  its  nature,  will  be 


(a)  Dwarria,  718. 
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itrict  and  rigid  in  exacting  a  strict  compliance  with  all 
the  requisites  of  the  statute.(a) 

§  548.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  how  far  conse- 
^uences  are  to  be  regarded.  As  a  general  rule,  courts, 
in  the  construction  of  statutes,  are  not  to  regard  the  con- 
sequences. This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  some  qual- 
ifications and  limitations.  Where  the  intent  is  doubtful, 
the  consequences,  resulting  from  a  particular  construc- 
tion, may  be  regarded.  This  qualification  must  always 
be  applied  with  great  caution,  and  the  influence  it  should 
have  upon  the  construction  must  depend  on  the  nature 
of  each  particular  case  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  espe- 
cially so  in  those  cases  where  rights  are  to  be  infringed. 
But  where  fundamental  principles  are  overthrowo, — 
where  the  general  system  of  the  law  is  departed  from, 
the  l^slative  intention  must  be  expressed  with  irresis- 
tible clearness,  to  induce  a  court  of  justice  to  suppose  a 
design  to  effect  such  an  object ;  and  in  such  a  case,  courts 
will  regard  the  consequences  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion.  Where,  however,  a  mere  political  regulation  is 
made,  which  is  inconvenient,  if  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature is  expressed,  in  terms  which  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind ;  where  the  words 
are  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense,  it  has  been  held,  that 
it  would  be  going  too  far  to  hold  that  a  constrained  inter- 
pretation should  be  put  upon  the  statute  to  avoid  any 
inconvenience.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  the  legislature  contemplated 
such  an  inconvenience,  as  being  probably  overbalanced 
by  the  particular  advantage  the  act  was  calculated  to 
produce*  The  rule  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down,  that 
where  the  construction  of  a  particular  statute  is  doubt- 
ful, an  argument  from  inconvenience .  will  have  some 


(a)  Smilh  r.  Moffattj  1  Barber  Sap.  Court  Rep.  65. 
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weight,  but  where  it  is  plain,  the  consequences  are  not 
to  be  regarded, — for  that  would  be  to  assume  legislative 
authority ;  and  in  all  cases  where  consequences  are  re- 
garded, great  care  should  be  taken  that  courts  do  not  pat 
such  a  ccmstruction  upon  a  statute  as  quite  to  elude  the 
force  of  it.(a) 

§  549.  In  the  first  case  cited,  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  a  particular  construction  of  a  statute  would  be 
inconvenient,  the  court  saj :  ''  When  the  construction  o€ 
a  statute  is  doubtful,  an  argument  from  inconvenience 
will  have  weight.  But  in  that  case  they  held,  that  the 
construction  of  the  statute  then  under  consideration  was 
not  doubtful,  but  clear ;  and  hence  this  rule  did  not  ap* 
ply.  And  in  the  second  case  cited,(6)  it  was  held,  that 
the  argument  of  inconvenience  could  have  no  weight  in 
the  construction  of  a  statute,  except  in  doubtful  cases. 
Courts  will  not  construe  a  statute,  so  as  to  admit  of  an 
unjust  consequence ;  hence  it  is,  that  no  statute  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  be  against  reason,  and  words  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  lawful  and  rightful  sense.  Mr.  Dwarris  in 
his  treatise  on  statutes,  says :  '^  It  is  the  office  of  an  ex- 
position to  put  such  a  sense  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute as  is  agreeable  to  equity  and  right  reason,(c)  so  that 
no  innocent  person  shall  receive  any  damage  by  a  literal 
construction.  Where  a  statute  will  bear  two  interpret 
tations,  one  contrary  to  plain  sense,  the  other  agreeable 
to  it,  the  latter  shall  prevaiL(d)  If  words  literally  un- 
derstood, bear  only  a  very  absurd  signification,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  deviate   a  little  from  the  primary  sense." 


(a)  Langdon  ▼.  Potter^  3  Mass.  R.  221 ;  Gore  r,  Braziert  3  Mass.  R.  539 ; 

The  People  t.  Green,  2  Wend.  R.  277 ;  19  Vin.  521,  sec.  93  ;  3  Mass.  221 ; 
Ayers  t.  Knox,  7  Mass.  306  to  310. 

(b)  3  Mass  R.  539. 

(c)  1  lost.  381. 
(<0  8Rep.  118. 
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Blackstone  admits,  that  if  out  of  acts  of  parliament  there 
arise  collaterally  any  absurd  consequences,  manifestly 
contradictory  to  common  reason,  such  acts  are,  with  re- 
gard to  these  collateral  consequences  void ;  such  cases 
are  indeed  excepted  out  of  the  statute  by  common  sense, 
and  the  nonsensical  words  are  said  to  be  controlled  by 
the  common  law.  We  have  heretofore  shown  how  this 
opinion  of  Blackstone  was  considered  by  Christian,  and 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  such  acts  being  controllable 
at  common  law. 

§  550.  It  was  held,(a)  that  where  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  a  statute  would  lead  to  a  gross  absurdity  of  re- 
striction, the  court  would  extend  its  application  to  cases 
within  the  same  equity,  though  at  the  expense  oi forcing 
the  construction  of  the  words.  It  is  said,(6)  in  doubtful 
cases,  if  by  giving  a  literal  construction  to  a  statute  it 
will  be  the  means  of  producing  great  injustice,  and  lead 
to  consequences  that  could  not  have  been  gontemplated 

by  the  l^islature,  courts  are  bound  to  presume  that  the 
legislature  intended  no  such  consequence,  and  give  such 

a  construction  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice.(c) 

§  551.  In  another  case,(d)  the  court  in  reviewing  the 
argument  that  a  particular  construction  would  be  at* 
tended  with  great  inconvenience,  say :  ''  The  argument 
from  inconvenience,  may  have  considerable  weight  upon 
a  question  of  construction,  where  the  language  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  not  to  be  presumed  upon  doubtful  language, 
that  the  legislature  intended  to  establish  a  rule  of  action 
which  would  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  But 
where  the  language  is  clear,  and  where  of  course  the 
intent  is  manifest,  the  court  is  not  at  liberty  to  be  gov- 


(a)  Henry  ▼.  TiUon,  17  Vt.  R.  479. 
(h)  Bryan  ▼.  Buckmaster^  Bre.  app.  dl. 
(c)  See  Gilman's  Dig.  187,  sec.  5. 
{d)  Putnam  ▼.  Langley,  11  Pick.  490. 
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erned  by  considerations  of  inconvenienoe."  Chief  Jastice 
Marshall  says :  *^  It  is  true,  that  where  great  inconven- 
ieoce  will  result  from  a  particular  construetioD,  that 
construction  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  meaning  of  the 
legislature  be  plain,  in  which  case  it  must  be  obeyed."(a) 

§  552.  In  the  case  of  The  People  y.  Canal  Qrninds-^ 
9ioners,(b)  it  was  held,  that  if  it  were  apparent,  that  by 
a  particular  construction  of  a  law  in  a  doubtful  case, 
such  construction  would  be  likely  to  endanger,  or  to  ac* 
tually  sacrifice  great  public  interests,  it  would  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  intended,  that  such  a  construction  was 
contemplated  by  the  legislature,  in  disregard  of  such  in* 
terests.  That  it  was  not  for  the  court  to  detennme, 
whether  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  impolitic  or  un- 
wise, but  its  province  was  to  ascertain  its  just,  reason- 
able, and  true  construction,  and  when  that  was  satisfac- 
torily ascertained,  it  had  but  to  pronounce  the  conclusion 
at  which  it  had  arrived.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  civil  law 
whenever  the  meaning  of  the  law  was  plain  and  manifest, 
although  courts  could  not  readily  perceive  its  motives, 
and  there  might  seem  to  arise  some  apparent  inconven- 
ience which  could  not  be  avoided  by  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation, they  would  always  presume^  that  the  law  had 
its  usefulness,  and  that  it  is  founded  in  some  view  of  the 
public  good,  which  gave  preference  to  its  sense  and  aur 
thority  over  the  inconvenience  that  might  be  arrayed 
against  it,  otherwise,  many  valuable  and  well  established 
laws  might  be  subverted  and  overthrown  by  subtlety  of 
reasoning.(c) 

§  553.  The  cases  above  cited  are  sufficiently  dear  and 
explicit  as  to  the  rule  itself,  and  the  manner  and  caution 


(a)  2  Cranch,  386. 

(b)  3  Scam.  R.  160. 

(c)  Domat's  Civil  Law,  prel.  b.  tit.  i.  sec.  2,  p.  13. 
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with  which  it  is  applied  by  courts.  At  all  times  the 
court  keep  in  view  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the 
manifest  intent  of  the  legislature  when  that  intent  is 
clear  and  explicit,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason  and  natural  justice,  unless  the  injustice  of 
a  particular  construction  is  such  as  that  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted without  conflict  with  some  fundamental  principle 
of  govermental  policy,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  it  is 
so  manifest  as  to  repel  the  idea  that  the  legislature  could 
have  intended  to  sanction  it 

§  554.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  thus :  "  Where 
the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  doubtful,  the  consequences 
may  be  considered ;"  but  where  the  meaning  is  plain,  no 
consequences  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  interpretation, 
for  this  would  be  assuming  legislative  authority  .(a)  ''The 
consequences  are  to  be  considered,  for  the  court  will  not 
so  construe  an  act  of  parliament  as  to  admit  of  any  ab*- 
surd  consequences,  fio  statute  shall  be  construed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  inconvenient  or  against  reason, 
"  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  lawful  and  rightful  sense,'' 
as  where  the  words  were  ''  where  no  fine  is  levied  in  the 
king's  court,"  they  are  to  be  understood  as  fines  levied 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  which  is  lawful,  and  not  as 
fines  levied  by  the  husband  alone,  which  would  work  a 
wrong  to  the  wife ;  and  the  general  rule  is,  quod  turn 
prcBStat  rngpedimentum^  quod  de  jure  rum  sortitur  effeo- 
tum:\b) 

§  555.  Statutes  are  divided  into  six  parts.  The 
parts  of  a  statute  in  a  popular  sense  are, — the  title,  pre- 
amble, purview  or  body  of  the  act,  clauses,  provisos,  ex- 
ceptions. We*  shall  in  the  next  place  consider  the  effect 
those  parts  are  to  have  in  the  construction  of  statutes. 
We  will  consider  each  in  the  order  above  laid  down. 


(a)  10  Mod.  344.  {b)  Co.  Litt  381,  b. ;  Stor.  L.  £.  23. 
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§  556.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertainiog  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  certain  cases,  and  under  great  stress 
of  douht,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  title  of  a  statute.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  title  is  no  part  of  the  statute,  for 
the  reason  that  in  England  it  is  usually  framed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  first  passed,  and  is  sd* 
dom  read  more  than  once.(a)  This  reason  does  not 
hold  good  in  this  country,  for  here  the  legislature  make 
the  title  as  well  as  the  preamble  and  body  of  the  statute; 
still  however,  here,  as  in  England,  the  title  is  not  ia^ 
tended  to  be,  nor  is  it  considered,  as  part  of  the  enacted 
law,  and  is  introduced  merely  as  a  name.  The  title  of 
statute  is  but  a  new  usage,  and  began  about  the  Uth 
Henry  VII.(6)  Holt,  Ch.  J.,  says,  ''  It  is  true,  that  the 
title  of  an  act  of  parliament  is  no  part  of  the  law  or  en* 
acting  part,  no  more  than  the  title  of  a  book  is  a  part  of 
the  book,  for  the  title  is  not  the  law,  but  the  name,  or 
description  given  to  it  by  the  makers.(€)  For  this  reasoa 
it  was  formerly  held,  that  the  title  was  not  to  be  regard* 
ed  in  the  construction  ](d)  hence,  in  Chance  v.  Adafn8^{e) 
it  was  said,  that  as  the  title  was  no  part  of  the  act,  it 
was  mere  surplusage,  and  a  misredtal  should  not  viti- 
ate, and  it  was  so  adjudged  in  the  case  in  the  house  of 
peers,  between  Danoyn  and  the  JBarl  of  JUonmouih.  Al- 
though the  title  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  assist  the  mind 
in  ascertaining,  even  in  a  general  way,  the  scope  or  pur- 
port of  the  act ;(/)  yet,  when  the  mind  labors  to  discover 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  it  seizes  upon  every  thing, 
even  the  title,  from  which  aid  may  be  derived. 


(a)  I  W.  Blacks.  R.  95. 

(b)  Per  Treby,  J.,  Hard.  324. 

(c)  Rex  Y.  WiUiams,  I  W.  Bl.  95.    Sae  also  PouUer's  €iu$,  3  Bcp-  ^• 
BarriDgton  on  Statates,  449,  in  note. 

(d)  Bac.  Abr.  lit.  Statute,  L 

(e)  1  Lord  Raymond,  77. 
(/)  6  Mod.  69. 
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§  567.  In  the  case  of  Tke  United  Slates  v.  Fisher j{a) 
the  court  remarked.    '^  Oa  the  influence  which  the  title 
ought  to  have  in  construing  the  enacting  clause,  much 
has  been  said,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  tjfie 
points  of  difference  between  the  opposing  counsel  in  this 
respect ;  neither  party  contends  that  the  title  of  an  act 
can  control  plain  words  in  the  body  of  the  statute,  and 
neither  denies,  that  taken  with  other  parts,  it  may  as- 
sist in  removing  ambiguities.     Where  the  intent  is  plain, 
nothing  is  left  to  construction.    Where  the  mind  labors 
to  discover  the  design  of  the  legislature,  it  seems  every 
thing  from  which  aid  can  be  derived  may  be  resorted  to ; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  title  claims  a  degree  of  notice, 
and  will  have  its  due  share  of  ^consideration."    It  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  a  key  which  opens  to  the  mind  the 
general  scope  and  import  of  the  act,  or  the  inducements 
which  led  to  the  enactment,  and  thus  point  to  the  polar 
star  of  construction,  that  is,  the  intention  of  the  law- 
makers, which  has  always  been  held  as  the  only  true 
guide  in  the  construction  of  all  statutes.    But  as  the  title 
is  usually  drawn  without  much  deliberation,  unless  it 
points  with  great  precision  to  the  object  and  scope  of  the 
act,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  very  unsafe  and 
unsatisfactory  expositor  of  a  law.     It  is  seldom  that  it 
alludes  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  act,  and  even  in  cases 
where  it  does  so,  it  is  in  general  and  sweeping  terms, 
embracing  within  its  scope  not  more  than  one  or  two 
of  the  multifarious  matters  to  which  the  enacting  part 
extends,  and  it  will  be  found  in  almost  all  cases,  that  the 
enacting  part  goes  much  beyond  either  the  title  or  pre- 
amble, and  it  must,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  be 
resorted  to  only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  great  stress  * 
of  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  is  no 


{a)  2  Cranch  R.  386. 
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farther  to  be  relied  on,  than  it  serves  when  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  enacting  part,  to  complete  the 
chain  by  which  the  mind  may  be  drawn  to  a  conclusimi 
on  the  great  question  of  the  real  intent  and  design  of  the 
act.(a) 

§  558.  It  is  said)  in  a  Aote  to  the  Philadelphia  edition 
of  Bacon  on  Abridgment,  "  But  in  the  more  ancient  sta- 
tutes, which  are  penned  with  less  precision  and  detail, 
the  title  is  often  material,  as  in  the  statute  4  Edw.  3,  c.  7, 
giving  a  remedy  to  executor  for  certain  trespasses,  and  7 
East  R.  132-4,  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  on  that  point/' 
The  case  referred  to,  however,  is  not  an  adjudication  to 
that  effect.  However  it  may  be  in  England,  it  has  been 
held  in  this  country  the  title  may  in  some  instances  claim 
some  degree  of  notice. 

§  559.  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Palmer^(b)  it  is 
said  that  the  title  of  an  act  cannot  control  its  words,  but 
may  furnish  some  aid  in  showing  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  legislature ;  and  in  that  case  the  title  was  resorted 
to  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  determination  of 
what  crimes  were  intended  to  be  included  in  an  act  of 
Congress.  Other  cases  have  held  that  the  title  of  an  act 
may  be  resorted  to,  to  aid  in  the  interpretation. (c)  It  is 
now  the  constant  practice,  in  courts  of  justice,  for  both 
the  counsel  and  the  court,  in  examining  a  statute  of 
doubtful  import  and  meaning,  to  refer  to  the  title  in  aid 
of  a  particular  construction. 

§  560.  Uie  Preamble, — In  England,  and  in  some  of 
the  states  of  this  Union,  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  prac- 
tice to  preface  statutes  with  a  preamble  which  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  contain  the  motive  and  induce- 


(d)  1  Kent's  Com.  464 ;  3  East,  165. 

{b)  3  Wheat.  610. 

(c)  State  V.  Stephenson^  2  Bailey,  334  ;  Burgett  r.  Burgett,  1  Ham.  ^19- 
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meots  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act.  This,  as 
well  as  the  title,  forms  no  part  of  the  enacted  law,  and 
is  meant  merely  as  a  declaration  of  the  mischief  intend- 
ed to  be  remedied,  sometimes  pointing  to  the  defects  in 
the  existing  law,  and  the  manner  of  the  remedy. 

§  56 1 .  The  preamble  may  be  compared  with  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  the  act^  to  collect  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  and  where  the  intention  is  apparent,  not  to 
extend  the  act.  The  preamble  may  be  used  in  restraint 
of  the  general  enacting  clause,  where  it  would  be  incon- 
venient if  not  restrained,  or  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  ex- 
planation of  the  enacting  clause,  if  it  be  doubtful,  (a)  In 
one  case  in  England,  the  preamble  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment,  reciting  that  certain  outrages  had  been  committed 
in  particular  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  adjudged  by  the 
court  of  king's  bench  to  be  admissible  in  evidence,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  an  introductory  averment  in  an 
indictment  for  a  libel ;  that  outrages  of  that  description 
had  existed,  for  the  reason  that  where  an  act  was  passed, 
it  was,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  act  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  kingdom. (6) 

§  562,  Although  the  preamble  has  been  held  to  form 
no  part  of  the  statute  or  enactment,(c)  yet  in  doubtful 
cases  resort  has  been  had  to  the  preamble,  as  well  as  the 
title,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  inducement  the 
l^islature  had  to  make  the  law,  and  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  legislature  in  its  enactment,  (cf)  But 
where  the  terms  of  an  enacting  clause  are  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous, neither  the  preamble  nor  any  thing  else 


(a)  Per  Bailer,  J.,  Crespigny  ▼.  Wittenoomy  4  T.  R.  793.  See  also  4 
last.  330  ;  Res  v.  Marks^  3  East  R.  165 ;  Harg.  &  Butler's  Notes  on  Co. 
Litt.  70,  a ;  Mace  ▼.  CammeU,  Lofit,  783. 

(b)  Rex  ▼.  Sutton,  4  M.  &  S.  632. 

(c)  Mills  ▼.  WakinSf  6  Mod.  62 ;  3  Scam.  465. 
id)  EdwMrds  v.  Pope,  3  Scam.  465. 
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should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  8aid,(a)  ^  That  though  the 
preamble  be  generally  a  key  to  the  statute,  yet  it  does 
not  always  open  all  parts  of  it ;  but  sometimes  the  legis- 
lature, having  a  particular  mischief  in  view,  to  prevent 
which  was  the  first  and  immediate  object  of  the  statute, 
recite  that  in  the  preamble,  and  then  go  on  in  the  body 
of  the  act  to  provide  a  remedy  for  general  mischiefs  of 
the  same  nature,  but  of  different  species,  not  expressed 
in  the  preamble,  nor  perhaps  then  in  ccmtemplation. 

§  563.  Lord  Coke  considered  the  preamble  of  a  sta- 
tute as  a  key  to  open  the  understanding  uf  the  statute, 
and  a  good  means  of  collecting  the  intention  and  show* 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  the  makers  of  the  act  intended 
to  remedy,  and  Lord  Bacon  has  said  that  it  is  in  general 
true  that  the  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a  key  to  open  tte 
minds  of  the  makers  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  remedied  by  the  statute,  and  was  a  maxim 
of  the  civilians  ^^cessarUe  leges^  prxxBmio  cessat  est  ipsa 
/ear."  But  it  has  been  very  justly  said,  if  the  preamble 
to  a  statute  be  a  key  to  its  construction,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  it  so  seldom  states  the  real  occasion  of  the 
law,  and  the  views  of  the  proposers  of  it-;  and  every 
English  lawyer  is  aware  how  seldom,  at  least  in  the 
older  statute,  the  key  unlocks  the  casket." 

§  564.  It  is  nothing  unusual  in  an  act  of  parliament  in 
England,  or  a  statute  in  this  country,  for  the  enacting 
part  to  go  beyond  the  preamble,  and  the  remedy  often 
extends  beyond  the  particular  act  or  mischief  which  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent 
that  the  preamble  is  merely  introductory  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  and  has  no  application  or  reference  to 
other  sections  or  parts  of  the  act.(6) 


(a)  Mace  r.  Cammell,  Lofit,  782. 

(b)  Holbrook  v.  Holbrook,  1  Pick.  351. 


;• 
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§  565.  In  the  case  of  The  KingY.  Marks  et  aL,(a)  the 
defendant  was  committed  under  a  warrant,  charged  with 
felony  in  aiding  and  assisting,  and  being  present  at  and 
consenting  to  the  administering  and  taking  an  oath  or 
engagement  to  certain  persons  named,  contrary  to  the 
statute  37  Geo.  3,  c.  123.  The  preamble  to  the  act  only 
recited  certain  mischiefs  which  had  arisen  from  persons 
attempting  to  seduce  soldiers,  sailors  and  others  from 
their  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  to  incite  them 
to  mutiny  and  sedition,  to  give  effect  to  which,  they  bad 
imposed  pretended  oaths  upon  them.  But  the  body  of 
the  act  enacted,  ^<  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
in  any  manner  or  form  whatsoever  administer,  or  cause 
to  be  administered,  or  be  aiding  or  assisting  at,  or  pre- 
sent at,  or  consenting  to  the  administering  or  taking  of 
any  oath  or  engagement  purporting  or  intending  to  bind 
the  person  taking  the  same,  to  engage  in  any  mutinous 
or  seditious  purpose,  or  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  to 
be  of  any  association,  society  or  confederacy  formed  for 
any  such  purpose,  or  to  obey  the  order  or  command  of 
any  committee  or  body  of  men  not  lawfully  constituted, 
or  of  any  leader,  or  commander,  or  other  person  not  hav-^ 
ing  authority  by  law  for  that  purpose,  or  not  to  inform 
or  give  evidence  against  any  associate,  confederate  or 
other  persons,  or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any  illegal 
oath  done  or  to  be  done,  or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any 
engagement  which  may  have  been  administered  or  ten- 
dered to,  or  whom  by,  such  person  or  persons,  or  to,  or 
by,  any  other  person,  or  the  import  of  any  such  oath  or 
engagement,  shall,  on  conviction  by  due  course  of  law,- 
be  adjudged  guilty  oi  fehny.^^  A  motion  was  made  to 
bail  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  warrant,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  words  of  the 


(a)  3  East  R.  165. 
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Statute  relied  on,  however  large  in  themselyes,  must  be 
confined  to  the  object  stated  in  the  preamble,  to  wit,  the 
administering  of  unlawful  oaths  for  the  purposes  of  mu- 
tiny or  sedition.  Lord  Elienborough  said,  that  ^^  the 
facts  disclosed  did  charge  the  defendant  with  an  offence 
within  the  statute.  It  certainly  does  appear,  from  the 
preamble  of  the  act,  as  if  it  were  mainly  directed  against 
combinations  for  purposes  of  mutiny  and  sedition,  but 
there  are  words  sufficient  in  the  enacting  part  to  satisfy 
the  preamble,  and  after  dealing  with  offences  of  that  de- 
scription, the  act  goes  on  in  much  more  extensire 
terms,  and  embraces  other  more  general  objects ;  and  as 
there  is  no  word  of  reference  in  the  latter  part  as  sucA, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  former  part  of  the  clause,  I 
see  no  reason  for  restraining  the  common  import  of  the 
words  used,  which  extend  to  all  illegal  associations  and 
combinations  of  men,  in  respect  of  which  oaths  of  the 
nature  described  in  the  act  are  adqiinistered.  From 
a  yiew  of  the  whole  scope  of  the  act,  it  appears  to  me 
highly  probable  that  this  is  a  case  which  will  be  found 
within  the  true  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  it"  Lord 
Hardwicke(a)  says,  '^  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
enacting  part  of  the  statute  extends  further  than  the  pre- 
amble even  in  criminal  matters,  as  in  an  act  made  in  33 
Hen.  8,  c.  23,  for  trying  treason  and  murders,  where  the 
words  being  within  the  king's  dominion  or  vnihout  it,  have 
been  extended  to  trials  in  the  West  Indies,  and  persons 
have  been  tried  and  executed." 

§  566.  Mr.  Barrington,  in  his  Treatise  on  Statutes,  has 
shown  in  numerous  instances,  that  a  statute  frequently 
recites  what  in  truth  is  not  the  real  occasion  of  the  law^ 
such  as  that  doubts  have  arisen  at  common  law,  which 
frequently  never  had  existed.     It  will  readily  be  per- 


(d)  KinasUm  t.  Clarke^  2  Atk.  205. 
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ceived  what  great  uncertainty  there  is,  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  recitals  contained  in  the  preambles  to  statutes,  and 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  those  preambles 
in  seeking  out  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
the  true  meaning  of  a  statute  must  generally  be  sought 
from  the  purview  or  body  of  the  act  For  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  the  preamble  is  never  no  more  than  a 
recital  of  some  inconveniences  or  mischiefs,  at  which 
the  act  is  levelled,  which  by  no  means  excludes  any 
other  for  which  a  remedy  is  given  in  the  enacting  part 
of  the  statute,  and  the  rule  is  established  authoritively, 
that  where  the  words  in  the  enacting  part  are  strong 
enough  to  take  in  the  mischief  intended  to  be  prevented, 
they  should  be  extended  for  that  purpose,  although  the 
preamble  does  not  name  the  particular  mischief* 

§  567.  It  is  said,  general  words  in  the  enacting  part 
shall  never  be  restrained  by  any  words  introducing  that 
part ;  for  it  is  no  rule  in  the  exposition  of  statutes  to 
confine  the  general  words  of  the  enacting  part  to  any 
particular  words  either*  introducing  it,  or  to  any  such 
words  even  in  the  preamble  itself  (a)  It  is  true  Lord 
Coke  commends  a  construction  which  agrees  with  the 
preamble,  but  not  such  as  may  confine  the  enacting  part 
to  it  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper(6)  says :  ''  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  of  the  notion,  that  the  preamble  shall  re- 
strain the  operation  of  the  enacting  clause,  because  the 
preamble  is  too  narrow  or  defective,  therefore  the  enact- 
ing clause,  which  is  in  genera]  words,  shall  be  restrained 
in  its  full  latitude,  and  from  doing  that  good  which  the 
words  would  otherwise  of  themselves  import,"  and  he  in- 
stanced, by  way  of  illustrating  the  absurdity  of  a  different 
rule,  the  Coventry  act,  23  Car.  2,  c.  1,  which  if  it  had 


(a)  The  King  ▼.  Athos,  8  Mod.  144. 
(b)  Capeman  t.  GaUarU^  1  P.  Wm.  R.  320. 
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recited  the  barbarity  of  cutting  Coventry's  nose,  and  th^ 
enacting  clause  had  been  general,  viz.  against  the  cutting 
of  any  member  v^hereby  the  man  is  disfigured  or  defaced, 
it  might  with  equal  reason  be  objected,  that  cutting  of 
the  lips  or  putting  out  the  eye  would  not  have  been 
within  the  act  because  not  within  the  preamble.(a) 

§  568.  But  other  cases  have  held,  that  the  enacting 
clause  may  be  restrained  by  the  preamble,  when  no  in- 
convenience will  be  sustained  by  such  construction,  oth* 
erwise  not.  (6)  This  seems  rather  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  There  is  also  another  class  of  cases  which 
are  also  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  which  the 
converse  of  the  above  exception  is  also  laid  dowti,  to  wit, 
thatif  the  not  restraining  the  generality  of  the  enactbg 
clause  will  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  the  pre- 
amble shall  restrain  it(c)  Lord  Chief  Baron  Parker  in 
RyaU  V.  JRolle,(d)  says:  ''I  admit,  in  many  cases,  the 
preamble  will  not  restrain  the  general  purview,  as  in  1 
Jones,  163,  Pal.  485,  but  it  is  a  rule,  and  so  agreed  there^ 
that  where  the  not  restraining  \he  generality  of  the  en* 
acting  clause  will  be  attended  with  inconrenience  it 
shall  restrain,  and  here  would  be  inconvenience  if  not 
restrained." 

§  569.  Ch.  J.  Willes  says,(e)  "  if  the  words  of  an  act  of 
parliament  be  doubtful,  it  may  be  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  the  preamble,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  legisla* 
ture,  but  where  the  words  of  the  enacting  part  are  plain 
and  express,  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  preamble,  for  the  preamble  may  only 


{a)  See  also  Oaunt  ▼.  Brockman,  Hardin,  335. 

{b)  Seidenbender  ▼.  Charles,  4  S.  &  R.  166  ;  Kent  ▼.  SamervtUe,  7  Gill  ft 
John.  266. 
(c)  RyaU  ▼.  Rolle,  1  Atk.  174. 
((/)  1  Atk.  174,  alao  reported  in  1  Veeey,  aen.  965. 
{e)  Copeman  ▼.  Gallant,  I  P<  Wms.  R.  390. 
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recite  some  particular  mischiefs  which  have  happened, 
but  the  enacting  clause  may  not  only  be  calculated  to 
prevent  those  mischiefs  but  also  others  of  a  like  nature." 

§  570.  Mr.  Justice  Wild(a)  says :  '^  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  and  might  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
very  many  statutes,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  the 
preamble  states  imperfectly  the  views  of  the  legislature, 
and  can  aflbrd  but  little  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
enacting  parts." 

§  571  •  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  laid  down  the  rule  thus : 
"  It  is  in  general  true,  that  the  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a 
key  to  open  the  mind  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  were 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  statute.  This  rule  must 
not  however  be  carried  so  far  as  to  restrain  the  general 
words  of  the  enacting  clause."  Although  the  preamble 
cannot  control  the  enacting  part  of  a  statute,  which  is 
expressed  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms,  yet  if  any 
doubt  arises  on  the  words  of  the  enacting  part,  the  pre- 
amble may  be  resorted  to  to  explain  it.(6)  Parker,  Ch* 
Justice,(c)  lays  down  the  rule,  that  it  is  right  and  proper 
to  consider  the  whole  of  a  statute  and  preamble,  and  the 
probable  intention  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  any  particular  section;  and  that  this 
mode  of  interpretation  is  justifiable,  even  where  the 
words  of  the  section  may  be  unambiguous.  If  one  sec* 
tion,  however  explicit  in  its  terms,  if  taken  literally, 
would  contravene  the  general  object  of  the  statute,  it 
should  be  restrained  so  as  to  conform  to  that  object.  In 
a  case  where  the  question  was,  whether  the  act  of  1784, 
cutting  down  estates  tail,  included  such  estates  created 
by  deed  as  well  as  by  devise,  it  was  held  it  did.  Ch.  J. 
Hornblower  said, ''  they  are  within  the  title  of  the  act, 


(a)  Holhrook  t.  Hdhrook,  1  Pick.  251. 

(6)  See  also  Kent  r.  SomervUle,  7  Gill  &  Joho.  265. 

(c)  Holbrook  ▼.  Hoibrook,  1  Pick.  257. 
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and  though  the  preamble  has  a  different  aspect,  and  looks 
only  to  devises,  yet  the  act  itself  is  not  to  be  restrained 
by  that  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  appropriate  preamble  to 
two  branches  of  the  statute  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  third  subject  of  its  enactment.  When  a  statute  is 
in  itself  ambiguous  and  difficult  of  interpretation,  the 
preamble  may  be  resorted  to,  but  not  to  create  a  doubt 
or  uncertainty  which  otherwise  does  not  exist." 

§  572.  If  the  words  of  an  enacting  clause  give  a  dear 
and  definite  remedy  for  the  grievance  recited  in  the  pre- 
amble, their  import  cannot  be  enlai^d  so  as  to  include 
another  remedy,  although  the  words  of  the  preamble 
would  seem  intended  to  introduce  a  more  extensive  re- 
medy.   Thus  although  the  statute  3  W.  &  M.  c.  14,  for 
relief  of  creditors  against  fraudulent  devises,  seems  to 
allude  to  all  specialty  debts,  and  although  the  second 
section,  in  general  terms,  makes  void  wills  of  land,  &c., 
against  specialty  creditors,  yet  as  the  specific  remedy 
given  by  sec.  3,  is  an  action  of  debt  on  such  bonds  and 
specialties  against  the  heir .  and  devisee ;  it  was  held, 
that  an  action  of  covenant  would  not  lie  against  a  devisee 
for  a  breach  of  covenant  by  the  devisor,  but  that  the  re- 
medy was  confined  to  cases  where  debt  lies.(a)     This 
rule  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  general  expressioni 
may  be  restrained  by  subsequent  particular  words,  which 
show  that  in  the  intention  of  the  legislatere  those  gene- 
ral expressions  are  used  in  a  particular  sense,  and  that 
under  this  principle  the  latter  words  describing  the  re- 
medy, imply  a  restriction  on  the  general  words  which 
precede  them.  (6) 

§  573.  In  support  of  the  general  doctrine  that  the  pre- 
amble of  an  act,  though  it  may  assist  ambiguous  words, 


(a)  Bao.  Abr.  Statute,  I. ;  WQsan  ▼.  Knubley,  7  East,  1S8. 
{b)  Adams  v.  Wood,  3  Craneh,  336. 
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t^nnot  control  a  clear  and  express  enactment,  there  are 
numerous  decisions.  Thus  under  the  statute  of  England 
respecting  legacies  to  subscribing  witnesses  to  wills ;  the 
preamble  of  the  statute  states  a  doubt,  which  applied 
only  to  wills  of  land ;  who  were  to  be  deemed  legal  wit- 
nesses within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  that  doubt  the  statute  was  professedly  made. 
But  then,  as  the  enacting  part  went  beyond  that  object, 
and  applied  to  witnesses  attesting  the  execution  not  only 
of  wills  of  real  estate,  but  also  of  "  any  will  or  codicil," 
it  was  held,  that  as  in  these  words,  there  was  not  any 
ambiguity,  they  clearly  applied  to  every  will  and  co- 
dicil. The  preamble,  although  it  might  assist  the  con- 
struction of  ambiguous  words,  could  not  control  this 
clear  and  express  enactment,  and  that  the  statute  ap- 
plied to  wills  of  personalty  also.(a)  The  true  rule  on 
this  subject,  deduced  from  all  the  authorities,  is,  that  the 
preamble  may  be  resorted  to  in  restraint  of  the  general 
words  of  the  enacting  clause,  when  it  would  be  incon- 
venient when  not  thus  restrained,  or  when  no  partic- 
ular inconvenience  would  result  from  having  it  thus 
restrained.  And  the  preamble  may  also  be  resorted  to 
in  explanation  of  the  enacting  clause,  or  as  a  key  to  its 
construction  when  the  intent  is  doubtful ;  but  it  cannot 
control  the  enacting  clause  when  expressed  in  clear  and 
unambiguous  terms. 

§  574.  The  true  meaning  of  a  statute  is  generally  and 
most  properly  sought  for  and  ascertained  from  the  pur- 
view and  body  of  the  act  ;(6)  that  is  in  construing  the 
words  and  collecting  from  them  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  subject- 
matter.    As  illustrative  of  the  application  of  this  rule^ 


(a)  Lees  ▼.  SammersgiU^  17  VeB.  610. 

{h)  Strode  ▼.  T/te  Stafford  Justices,  1  Brock.  162. 
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suppose  a  statute  use  the  word  maitiienaTijcej  now  this 
word,  abstractedly  considered,  is  io  itself  equivocal ;  but 
suppose  we  find  the  act  in  which  it  is  used  directed 
against  the  encouragement  of  litigation,  and  the  uphold- 
ing parties  to  suits,  keeping  in  mind  the  purview  of  the 
act,  we  at  once  perceive  what  was  designed  to  be  pre- 
vented, or  in  other  words,  discover  what  was  intended 
by  the  act.  We  have  in  another  place  stated  the  civil 
law  rule  on  this  subject,  and  cited  instances  illustrative 
of  it.(a)  The  intent  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  col- 
lected from  any  particular  ex[Mression  in  any  one  clause ; 
but  from  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  an  act ;  and  if 
the  court  find  in  any  particular  clause  an  expression  not 
so  large  and  extensive  in  its  import  as  those  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  act,  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  act 
it  can  collect  from  the  more  large  and  extensive  expres- 
sions used  in  other  parts  the  real  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  is  their  duty  to  give  effect  to  the  larger  expres- 
sions.(6) 

§  575.  Upon  all  acts  of  the  legislature,  such  constrac- 
tion  should  be  made  as  that  one  clause  shall  not  frus- 
trate and  destroy,  but  on  the  contrary,  shall  explain  and 
support  another(c) — sound  exposition  requiring  effect  to 
be  given  to  every  significant  clause,  sentence  or  word  in 
a  statute.  In  one  case  where  the  question  was  whether 
a  provision  in  an  act  was  general,  or  related  only  to  as- 
saults on  revenue  officers,  qua  officers,  BuUer  J.  said: 
"  The  intention  might  be  collected  from  other  parts  of 
the  act.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  legislature  meant  to 
extend  the  indemnity  in  the  first  section  to  all  those 
cases  in  which,  by  the  subsequent  clause,  they  gave  the 
fight  of  changing  the  venue/'    In  this  instance,  and  in 


(fl)  See  sect.  463,  480,  484, 485,  495. 

(b)  Per  Beet,  J.,  4  Bingh.  196 ;  Dwarris,  703,  704. 

(c)  Hard.  344,  pi.  1. 
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many  others,  prior  clauses  were  allowed  to  be  restrained 
by  subsequent  clauses  in  a  statute.  But  where  a  clause 
which  is  separate  and  substantive  itself  creates  an  of- 
fence, the  court  may  give  judgment  for  that  offence  as  a 
misdemeanor,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  another  sec- 
tion in  the  same  statute  giving  a  specific  punishment.(a) 
This  principle  is  illustrated  in  another  place. 

§  576.  In  construing  a  doubtful  clause  in  a  statute,  it 
will  often  be  a  question  whether  a  clause  be  a  substan* 
tive,  independent  clause,  or  only  a  qualification  of  an  an- 
tecedent clause.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise 
general  rule  applicable  to  all  such  cases.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  section  is  by  way  of  proviso,  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  clause  dependent  on  a  former  clause,  unless 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature  require  a  diflfer- 
ent  construction.(6) 

§  577.  A  saving  must  be  of  a  thing  in  esse.  The  na- 
ture of  a  saving  is  to  preserve  a  former  right,  and  not  to 
give  or  create  a  new  one.  We  have  remarked  in  ano- 
ther place  that  it  may  restrain  and  qualify  the  purview, 
but  was  never  allowed  to  overturn  it.(c)  When  words 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  they  may  govern  the 
whole  as  nuUus  liber  homo.(d)  When  words  are  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  they  refer  to  the  whole.(6)  Thus  the 
words  per  legem  terrce,  in  c.  29  of  Magna  Charta,  being 
towards  the  end  of  the  chapter,  have  always  been  held 
to  refer  to  all  the  precedent  matter.  (/)  But  if  words 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  sensibly  apply  to  a 
particular  branch  of  it,  can  they  be  extended  to  that 


(a)  Rex  ▼.  Harris,  4  T.  R.  SOS.    See  Rex  r,  Robinson^  9  Burr.  700. 
{b)  I  SteT.  Elec.  L.  33. 

(c)  3  Inst.  33. 

(d)  In  Mag.  Char. 

(e)  3  Inst.  60. 

(/)  1  Stey.  Elec.  L.  81. 
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which  follows  1  Agreeable  to  reason,  and  in  gramroat^ 
cal  construction,  it  should  seem  not ;  but  as  statotes  are 
read  without  breaks  and  stops,  it  is  not  at  any  time  clear 
that  words  belong  to  any  particular  branch  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  it  must  be  collected  from  the  context  to  what 
they  relate,  and  they  are  often  to  be  read  distributively 
— reddendo  singula  8ingulis,(a) 

§  578.  A  proviso  is  somethii^  engrafted  upon  a  prece- 
ding enactment(6)  It  was  held  by  all  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  that  where  the  proviso  of  an  act  was  directly 
repugnant  to  the  purview  of  it,  the  proviso  should  stand 
and  be  held  a  repeal  of  the  purview,  because  it  was  said 
it  speaks  the  last  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  It  was  com* 
pared  to  a  will  in  which  the  latter  part,  if  inconsistent 
with  the  former,  supersedes  and  revokes  it.(c) 

§  579.  There  is  a  known  distinction  in  the  law  be* 
tween  an  exception  in  the  purview  of  an  act  and  a  pro- 
viso, which  should  be  noted.  If  there  be  an  exception 
in  the  enacting  clause  of  a  statute,  it  must  be  negatived 
in  pleading ;  a  separate  proviso  need  not(d)  The  role 
is,  that  any  man  who  will  bring  an  action  for  a  penalty 
on  an  act  of  parliament,  must  show  himself  entitied  tun 
der  the  enacting  clause ;  but  if  there  be  a  subsequent 
exemption,  that  is  a  matter  of  defence,  and  the  other 
party  must  show  it  to  exempt  him  from  the  penalty.(«) 
Buller  J.  says :  '^  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  for  a  penalty 
on  a  statute,  where  there  is  an  exception  in  the  enacting 
clause,  that  the  plaintiff  must  not  show  that  the  party 
whom  he  sues  is  not  within  it.(/)    Lord  Mansfield  has 


(a)  See  Dwarris,  704  ;  1  Stev.  Elec.  L.  31. 

(b)  Rex  ▼.  Taunton  St,  James,  9  B.  &  C.  835. 

(c)  Tke  Attorney  General  v.  Governor  and  Company  of  CheUea  VfaUir 
Works^  Fitz.  195  ;  Bae.  Ab.  Tit.  Statute. 

(d)  Dwarris,  661. 

(e)  Spiers  ▼.  Parker,  I  T.  R.  141 ;  8  T.  R.  543. 
(/)  8  T.  R.  543. 
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said:  '^What  comes  by  way  of  proviso  in  a  statute 
must  be  insisted  on,  by  way  of  defence,  by  the  party  ac^ 
eused  ;  but  where  exceptions  are  in  the  enacting  part  of 
the  law^  it  must  appear  in  the  charge  that  the  defendant 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  them."(a) 

§  580.  Where  a  statute  delegates  an  authority  to  a 
particular  person  or  to  a  particular  class  of  persons, 
where  it  is  evident  that  a  personal  trust  or  confidence  is 
reposed  in  those  persons^  and  especially  where  the  ex- 
ercise and  application  of  the  power  is  made  subject  to 
bis  or  their  discretion  or  judgment,  the  authority  is 
purely  personal,  and  cannot  be  delegated  to  another  un- 
less there  be  a  special  power  of  substitution.  Such  is 
the  rule  in  relation  to  powers  created  by  deed  or  will, 
a  fortiori  it  is  so,  where  the  authority  is  conferred  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature*  It  has  accordingly  been  held  that 
where  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  canal  commis- 
sioners to  enter  upon  and  take  tl>e  property  of  individu- 
als for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  that  this  power  could 
only  be  executed  by  them  in  person  or  under  their  ex- 
press directions;  and  that  an  engineer,  or  any  other  sub- 
agent,  could  not  lawfully  exercise  such  power  but  by  the 
express  direction  of  the  canal  commissioners,  or  one  of 
them,  although  such  engineer  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  cx>nstruction  of  the  canal  in 
the  vicinity,(6) 

§  581.  The  general  rule  is,  that  where  a  statute  gives 
authority  to  one  person  expressly,  all  others  are  ex- 
cluded.(c)  This  rule  seems  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  a  special  power  is  always  to  be  construed  strictly. 
Thus,  where  an  act  of  parliament  gave  power  to  "  two 
parties  finally  to  hear  and  determine  an  offence,"  it  is 


(a)  Fost.  430 ;  Eaat  P.  C.  167. 

{b)  Lyon  ▼.  Jerome,  S6  Wend.  R.  485.    See  also  11  Rep.  64. 

(c)  11  Rep.  59,64. 
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necessarily  supposed  that  they  shall  be  together^  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  they  shall  hold  a  special 
session  for  that  purpose.  And  the  same  construction  ob- 
tains where  they  are  to  do  any  other  judicial  act,  as  to 
make  an  order  of  bastardy,  or  adjudge  the  settlement  of 
a  poor  person.  For  it  is  unknown  to  the  laws  of  En- 
gland that  two  persons  shall  act  as  judges  in  the  same 
cause,  when  at  the  same  time  one  of  them  is  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  the  other  in  anotber.(a) 

§  582.  In  this  connection,  we  shall  proceed  to  consi- 
der the  construction  which  has  been  given  to  particular 
words,  when  used  in  a  statute.  First,  we  shall  consider 
the  rule  that  obtains  under  laws  imposing  duties  on 
goods,  or,  in  other  words,  revenue  laws.  As  these  acts 
are  intended  for  practical  use  and  application  by  mea 
engaged  in  commerce,  the  language  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature will  be  interpreted  according  to  the  commercial 
understanding  of  the  terms  used.  Revenue  and  duty 
acts,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  not,  in  the  sense  of  the 
law,  penal  acts,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  construed 
strictly,  nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  in  favor  of 
private  rights  and  liberty,  and  therefore  to  be  construed 
with  extraordinary  liberality.  They  are  to  be  construed 
according  to  the  true  import  and  meaning  of  their  terms 
— and  when  the  legislative  intention  is  ascertained,  that 
and  that  only  is  to  guide  in  interpreting  such  laws.  They 
are  not  to  be  strained  to  reach  cases  not  within  their 
terms,  even  if  it  should  be  conjectured  that  public  pol- 
icy might  have  reached  certain  cases  ;  nor  on  the  odier 
hand  are  their  terms  to  be  strained  so  as  to  exclude  ca- 
ses clearly  within  them,  simply  because  public  feeling 
might  dictate  such  an  exclusion.  In  Mlioi  v.  Swart^ 
hout^ip)  a  question  arose  under  the  act  of  1832,  which, 


(a)  Burn's  Justice  Introdac.  24.  {b)  10  Pet.  R.  150. 
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after  imposing  a  specific  duty  on  a  number  of  enumera- 
ted articles,  the  section  under  which  the  question  arose 
concluded  in  these  words  :  '^  And  upon  all  merino  shawls 
made  of  wool,  or  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  and  on  ready  made 
clothing,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem."    A  question  was 
made  whether  worsted  shawls  with  cotton  borders,  and 
worsted  suspenders  with  cotton  ends  or  straps,  were 
manufactured  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  was  a  compo- 
nent part    It  was  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  worsted  was 
made  out  of  wool  by  combing,  but  that  it  became  there-' 
by  a  distinct  article,  well  known  in  commerce  under  the 
denomination  of  worsted.     The  court  held,  that  laws 
imposing  duties  on  importations  of  goods  were  intended 
for  practical  use  and  application  by  men  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  hence  it  had  become  a  settled  rule,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  statutes  of  this  description,  to  construe 
the  language  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  particularly 
in  the  denomination  of  articles,  according  to  the  com- 
mercial understanding  of  the  terms  used.     That  it  being 
admitted  in  this  case  that  worsted  was  a  distinct  article, 
well  known  in  commerce  under  that  denomination,  they 
must  understand  Congress  as  using  the  term  in  that 
commercial  sense,  and  as  contradistinguished  from  wool 
and  woolen  goods,  another  well  known   denomination 
of  goods*    That  the  classification  of  the  article  in  this 
section,  showed  that  Congress  had  in  view  a  class  of 
goods  known  as  worsted  goods,  as  contradistinguished 
from  wool,  and  upon  which  a  different  duty  was  laid ; 
and  they  held  that  the  shawls  and  suspenders  were  not 
a  manufacture  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  was  a  compo- 
nent part. 

§  583.  In  the  case  of  two  hundred  chest  of  tea,(a)  it 
was  held  that  the  term  "  tea"  was  used  in  the  duty  act 

■  I  I  .«     1     I     I       1 1  ■  ■  ■   ■  ■  .III  »      > 

{a)  9  Wheat  430. 
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in  its  known  commerciaL  sense^  and  that  bohea  tea  of 
commerce  was  not  usually  a  distinct  and  simple  sub- 
stance, but  was  a  compound  made  up  in  China ;  it  came 
within  the  duty  act  under  the  general  word  "  teas."  The 
court  in  that  case  say  ;  "  The  object  of  the  duty  law  is 
to  raise  revenue,  and  for  this  purpose  to  class  substances 
according  to  the  general  usage  and  denomination  of  trade. 
Whether  a  particular  article  was  designated  by  one 
name  or  another  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  or  whether 
it  were  a  simple  or  mixed  substance,  was  c^  no  import- 
ance in  the  view  of  the  legislature.  It  applied  its  atten- 
tion to  the  description  of  articles  as  they  derived  their 
appellation  in  our  own  markets,  in  our  domestic  as  weU 
as  our  foreign  tralfic ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  danger* 
ous  as  useless  to  attempt  any  other  classification  than 
that  derived  from  the  actual  business  of  human  life. 

§  584.  Under  the  revenue  act  of  1816,  a  duty  is  laid 
on  "  loaf  sugar."    In  one  case,(a)  it  was  held  that  the 
words  "loaf  sugar"  must  be  understood  according  to 
their  general  meaning  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  buy- 
ing and  selling.     Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  that  case,  says, 
"  That  after  all,  acts  of  this  nature  are  to  be  interpreted, 
not  according  to  the  abstract  propriety  of  language,  but 
according  to   the  known  usage  of  trade  at  home  and 
abroad.    If  an  article  has  one  appellation  abroad,  and 
another  at  home,  not  with  one  class  of  citizens  merely, 
whether  merchants,  or  grocers,  or  manufacturers,  but 
with  the  community  at  large,  who  are  buyers  and  sellers, 
doubtless  our  laws  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  that 
domestic  sense.    But  where  a  foreign  name  was  well 
known  here,  and  no  different  appellation  exists  in  do- 
mestic use,  we  must  presume  that  in  a  commercial  la^ 
the  legislature  used  the  word  in  the  foreign  sense.    I 


(a)  Untied  States  ▼.  Brted  et  al.  I  Sumner,  150. 
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say  nothing  as  to  what  rule  ought  to  prevail  where  an 
article  Is  known  by  one  name  among  merchants,  and  by 
another  among  manufacturers,  or  the  community  at 
large,  in  interpreting  the  legislative  meaning  in  a  tariff 
act  Congress,  under  such  circumstances,  may,  perhaps, 
be  fairly  presumed  to  use  it  in  the  more  general  or  more 
usual  sense,  rather  than  in  that  which  belongs  to  a  single 
class  of  citizens.  What  then  is  meant  by  ^'  loaf  sugar" 
in  a  commercial  sense,  by  which  I  mean  not  merely 
among  merchants,  but  among  buyers  and  sellers  gene* 
rally  in  the  domestic  trade  ?  Has  it  any  generally  re- 
ceived uniform  meaning  1  If  it  has,  then  that  must  be 
presumed  to  be  the  meaning  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
I  agree  to  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  two 
hundred  chests  of  tea.(a)  That  case  was  fully  consid* 
ered,  and  as  deliberately  weighed  as  any  which  ever 
came  before  the  court.  It  was  there  laid  down,  that  in 
construing  revenue  laws,  we  were  to  consider  the  words 
not  as  used  in  their  scientific  or  technical  sense,  where 
things  were  classified  according  to  their  scientific  cha* 
racters  and  properties,  but  as  used  in  their  known  and 
common  commercial  sense  in  the  foreign  and  domestic 
trade.  Laws  of  this  kind  tax  things  by  their  conunon 
and  usual  denomination  among  the  people,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  their  denomination  among  naturalists,  or  bota- 
nists, or  men  of  science." 

§  585.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  it  is  a  well  settled 
rule  of  interpretation  of  laws  of  this  sort,  that  articles 
grouped  together  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  kindred 
nature  and  of  kindred  materials,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  context  which  repels  that  inference.  That 
noscUur  a  sociis  is  a  well  founded  maxim,  applicable 
to  revenue  as  well  as  penal  laws.(6)    That  laws  impo- 


(a)  0  Wheat  430.  (b)  Adams  r.  Bancroft,  3  Sum.  386. 
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8ing  duties  are  never  construed  beyond  the  nataral  im- 
port of  the  language,  and  duties  are  never  imposed  upon 
the  citizen  upon  doubtful  interpretation ;  and  as  every 
duty  imposes  a  burthen  on  the  public  at  large,  and  is 
construed  strictly,  and  must  be  made  out  in  a  clear  and 
determinate  manner  from  the  language  U8ed.(a) 

§  586.  In  the  case  of  Ihe  Schooner  Nymph,(b)  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  trade''  under 
the  license  law,  respecting  the  carrying  on  business  by 
vessels  in  certain  trades.  The  vessel  in  question  had 
been  licensed  to  carry  on  the  cod  fishery,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  trade  of  mackerel  fishery  could  be 
carried  on  under  such  a  license,  the  act  having  declared 
that  the  vessel  should  be  forfeited  in  the  event  that  any 
vessel  should  be  employed  in  any  other  trade  than  that 
for  which  she  was  licensed*  It.was  contended,  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant,  that  the  word  ''  trade"  was  here 
used  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  and  was  equivalent  to 
traffic  in  goods,  or  buying  and  selling  in  conrunerce  or 
exchange*  But  it  was  held,  that  such  was  not  the 
true  sense.  The  word  '^  trade"  was  often  used,  and  in- 
deed generally  used  in  a  trade  sense,  and  as  equivalent 
to  occupation,  employment  or  business,  whether  manual 
or  mercantile.  That  whenever  any  occupation,  employ- 
ment or  business  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
fit, or  gain,  or  a  livelihood,  not  in  the  liberal  arts,  or  in 
the  learned  professions,  it  is  constantly  called  a  trade. 
It  was  used  in  this  sense  when  we  speak  of  the  art, 
mystery  or  trade  of  various  mechanics  whose  trade 
was  carried  on  without  buying  or  selling  goods.  The 
words  of  this  section  showed  that  ^'  trade"  must  mean 
something  more  than  mere  traffic  in  goods,  or  com- 
mercial buying  and  selling*    The  very  language  implied 


(a)  Adams  t.  Bancroft,  3  Sam.  387. 
{b)  1  Sumner,  516. 
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tliai  the  vessel  was  to  be  licensed  for  some  trade,  and 
that  she  might  engage  in  another  trade.  The  cases 
in  which  licenses  were  authorized  or  required  were  for 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  the  whale  fish- 
ery, or  cod  fishery,  and  that  this  section  applied  to  each 
of  them,  and  hence  that  each  of  them  were  contempla- 
ted as  a  "  trade"  in  the  sense  of  the  act.  The  coast- 
ing trade  was  not  ordinarily  a  trafiic  in  buying  and 
selling,  but  a  transportation  for  hire.  There  was  no 
more  difficulty,  in  propriety  of  language,  in  denomi- 
nating the  whale  fishery  the  whale  trade,  and  the  cod 
fishery  the  cod  trade,  than  in  denominating  the  coast- 
ing business  the  coasting  trade.  Each  embraced  the 
same  general  notion,  to  wit,  employment,  occupation,  or 
business  for  gain  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  employ- 
ment for  mere  pleasure.  That  it  seemed  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  act  would 
be  defeated,  and  its  manifest  intention  be  evaded,  by 
any  narrow  definition  of  the  word  "  trade,"  and  hence 
it  must  be  considered  as  used  in  the  sense  of  occupa- 
tion, employment,  or  business,  and  consequently  mack- 
erel fishery  was  a  "trade"  within  the  purview  of  the 
act 

§  587.  The  words  "  high  seas."  The  question  has 
frequently  arisen  under  the  criminal  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  words,  when 
used  in  a  statute ;  and  for  the  ascertainment  thereof  re- 
sort has  been  had  to  the  technical  meaning  of  these 
terms  at  common  law,  and  the  same  meaning  has  been 
attached  to  them  as  the  words  are  understood  at  com- 
mon law.  Blackstone  uses  the  words  '^  high  sea,"  and 
**  main  sea,"  aUurn  mare,  or  le  haul  meer,  as  synonymous, 
and  adds,  "  that  the  main  sea  begins  at  the  low  water 
mark."  Mr.  Justice  Story  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  though  this  might  be  one  sense  of  the  term,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  divided  empire  which  the  admiralty  pos- 
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sessed  between  high  water  and  low  water  mark,  when 
it  was  full  sea,  from  that  which  the  common  law  pos- 
sessed when  it  is  ebb  sea ;  yet  that  the,  inore  common 
sense  was,  to  express  the  open  uninclosed  ocean,  or  that 
portion  of  the  sea  which  is  without  the  fauces  terrcBy  or 
sea  coast,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  surround- 
ed or  inclosed  between  the  narrow  head  lands  Of  pro- 
montories.(a) 

§  588.  Lord  Hale  says :  '^  The  sea  is  either  that  which 
lies  within  the  body  of  the  country  or  without  it.  That 
arm  or  branch  of  the  sea  which  lies  within  the  fauces 
(errce,  where  a  man  may  reasonably  discern  between 
shore  and  shore,  is  or  a^  least  may  be  within  the  body 
of  a  county,  and  therefore  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
sherifif  or  coroner ;"  and  he  adds, ''  the  part  of  the  sea 
which  lies  not  within  the  body  of  the  county  is  called 
the  main  sea  or  ocean ;"  dejure  mari.(b) 

§  589.  Chief  Justice  Marshal),(c)  seemed  inclined  to 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  words  '^  high  seas,"  in  our 
criminal  code.  He  says :  *^  The  words  are  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  common  understanding  of  mankind ;  if 
they  be  taken  in  their  received  and  popular  sense,  the 
''  high  seas,"  if  not  in  all  instances  confined  to  the  ocean 
which  washes  a  coast^  can  never  extend  to  a  river  half  a 
mile  wide  in  the  interior  of  a  country." 

§  590.  It  has  been  held,(d)  that  the  words  "  high  seas," 
used  in  the  crimes  statute  of  1825,  ch.  276,  sec.  22,  meant 
the  uninclosed  water  of  the  ocean,  or  sea  coast  outside 
of  the  fauces  terrce ;  and  that  where  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
or  creek,  haven,  basin  or  bay,  was  so  narrow  that  a 
person  standing  on  one  shore  could  reasonably  discern 


(a)  United  Slates  ▼.  Grush,  6  Mason,  S98. 

{b)  Harg.  Tract,  ch.  4,  p.  10. 

(<;)  United  Slates  ▼.  MUlberger^  5  Wheat  76  to  94. 

(d)  United  Stales  t.  Grush^  5  Masoo,  200. 
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and  distinctly  see  by  the  naked  eye  what  was  doing  on 
the  opposite  shore,  the  waters  were  within  the  body  of 
a  county,  and  not  part  of  the  '^  high  sea." 

§  591.  Lord  Hale,  following  the  exact  definition  given 
by  the  books  of  assizes,  22  Assizes,  93,  says :  "  That  is 
called  an  arm  of  the  sea  where  the  sea  flows  and  reflow8> 
and  so  far  only  as  the  sea  flows  and  reflows."  Both 
he  and  Lord  Coke,  constantly  limit  the  '^high  seas" 
to  those  waters  of  the  ocean  which  are  without  the 
boundary  of  any  county.  At  the  common  law  nar- 
row arras  of  the  sea  are  deemed  to  be  within  the  boun- 
dary of  some  county  of  the  realm.  But  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  upon  the  open  sea  coasts,  are  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  without  the  limits  of  any  county,  and  are 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  up  to 
the  high  water  mark  when  the  tide  is  full,  and  are 
deemed  by  the  crown  writers  generally  as  the  high  sea 
or  main  sea.  It  has  been  held,(a)  that  an  offence  com- 
mitted in  a  bay  which  was  entirely  land  locked,  and  en- 
closed by  reefs,  was  not  committed  on  the  high  seas 
within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  congress  of  26th  March, 
1804,  ch.  40.  In  the  case  of  The  United  States  v.  jRo88,{b) 
Story,  J.,  held,  that  the  words  ''  high  seas,"  within  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  30th  April,  1790, 
ch.  9,  sec.  8,  meant  any  waters  on  the  sea  coast  which 
are  out  of  the  boundaries  of  low  water  mark,  although 
such  waters  might  be  in  a  roadstead  or  bay,  within  the 
jurisdictional  limits  of  a  foreign  government.  That  such 
was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  phrase  by  the  common 
law,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  admiralty  to 
a  large  extent. 

§  592.  Under  the  statutes  of  Vermont,  relating  to 
legai  settlements^  a  question  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of 


(a)  United  States  v.  RoHnson^  A  Maaon,  307. 

(b)  1  Gallifl.  626. 
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the  words  '^  healthy  and  able  bodied  persons."  It  was 
insisted,  that  the  health  and  physical  ability  of  the  pau- 
per must  be  continued  and  uninterrupted  ;  that  these 
statutes  were  to  be  construed  strictly.  But  it  was  held, 
that  the  health  enjoyed  by  men  of  health,  and  the  physi- 
cal ability  ordinarily  possessed  by  men  of  sound  bodies, 
constituted  the  "  healthy  and  able  bodied  men,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  this,  nothwithstanding  there 
might  have  been  a  casual  or  temporary  illness,  or  bodily 
unsoundness,  producing  an  occasional  and  temporary 
eflfect  upon  the  capacity  to  labor,  (a) 

§  593.  The  terms  "  law  of  the  land,"  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  used  in  bills  of  rights  and  other  fundamen- 
tal  constitutions  of  a  state.      This  phrase   has  been 
adopted  from  Magna  Charta,  and  as  the  meaning  of 
these  words  were  well  understood  as  used  in  that  instru- 
ment, it  has  been  held  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  were  therein  ased ; 
and  it  has  been  held,  that  the  words  used  in  a  state  con- 
stitution, providing  that  "  no  subject  should  be  arrested," 
&c.,  .but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  meant  the  same  thing 
as  due  process  of  law ;  and  that  as  an  arrest,  if  author- 
ized by  a  statute  or  common  law,  though  without  writ 
or  warrant,  has  always  been  considered  in  England  as 
warranted  per  legum  terrat — by  due  process  of  law,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Magna  Charta  ; — ^an  arrest  under  a 
statute,  or  the  common  law,  must  be  considered  an  arrest 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution. (6) 

§  594.  Mr.  Justice  Brpnson,(c)  commenting  on  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  New  York,  which  pro- 
vides, "No  member  of  this  state  shall  be  disfranchised 

(a)  The  Town  of  Slarskboro  v.  The  Town  of  Hinesborovgh^  15  Verno.  B» 
200. 

(b)  Mayo  y.  Wilson,  1  N.  H.  R.  55. 

(c)  Taylor  ?.  Porter,  i  Hill  R.  145. 
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or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to 
any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
judgment  of  bis  peers,"  says,  "  The  words  '  by  the  law 
of  the  land,'  as  here  used,  do  not  mean  a  statute  passed 
for  the  purpose  c^  v^orking  the  wrong.  That  construc- 
tion would  render  the  restriction  absolutely  nugatory, 
and  turn  this  part  of  the  constitution  into  mere  nonsense. 
The  people  would  be  made  to  say  to  the  two  houses, 
'  You  shall  be  vested  with  the  legislative  power  of  the 
state,  but  no  one  shall  be  disfranchised,  or  be  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  citizen,  unless  you 
form  a  statute  for  that  purpose,'  in  other  words, '  you 
shall  not  do  the  wrong  unless  you  choose  to  do  it' "  The 
section  was  taken  with  some  modifications  from  Magna 
Chartaj  which  provided,  that  no  freeman  siiould  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  &c.,  but 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  t/ie  law  of  t/ie 
land.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  commentaries  upon  this  sta- 
tute, says,  that  "  these  words, '  by  the  law  of  the  land,' 
mean  by  the  due  course  and  process  of  the  law,"  which 
he  afterwards  explains  to  be  ''  by  indictment  or  present- 
ment of  good  and  lawful  men,  where  such  deeds  be 
done  in  due  manner,  or  by  writ  original  of  the  common 
law."(a)  In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  where  they 
have  copied  almost  literally  this  part  of  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  Magna  Churta^  the  terms  "  law  of  the  land," 
have  received  the  same  construction.(6)  "  The  mean- 
ing of  the  section  there  seems  to  be,  that  no  member  of 
the  state  shall  be  disfranchised  or  be  deprived  of  any  of 
his  rights  or  privileges,  unless  the  matter  shall  be  ad- 
judged against  him  upon  trial  bad,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law.     It  must  be  ascertained  ju* 


(a)  Inst.  45,  50. 

(h)  Hoke  ▼.  Henderson^  4  Dev.  1 ;  Jones  y.  Perry ^  10  Yerger,  59 ;  3  Stuff 
on  Coast.  661 ;  2  Kent's  Com.  13. 
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dicially,  that  he  has  forfeited  bis  privileges,  or  that  some 
one  else  has  superior  title  to  the  property  he  possesses, 
before  either  of  them  can  be  taken  from  him.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  mere  legislation."      ^ 

§  595.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  construction  of  sta^ 
tutes,  that  the  word  ^'  may,"  in  a  public  statute,  is  to  he 
construed  '*  must,"  in  all  cases  wliere  the  legislature  mean 
to  impose  a  positive  and  absolute  duty,  and  not  merely 
to  give  a  mere  discretionary  power,  but  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  upon  this  subject,  further  than  that 
exposition  ought  to  be  adopted  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
vi^hich  will  carry  into  effect  the  true  intent  and  object  of 
the  legislature  in  the  enactment.    This  principle  was 
recognized  in  the  case  of  Minor  v.  The  Mechanics  Bank 
of  Akxandria.(a)    The  charter  in  that  case  provided, 
that  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  may  consist  of 
$500,000,  divided  into  shares,  &c.,  and  shall  be  paid  in 
manner  following : — ^that  is  to  say,  one  dollar  on  each 
share  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  one  dollar  on  each 
share  at  sixty  days,  and  one  dollar  on  each  share  ninety 
days  after  subscribing,  and  the  remainder  to  be  called 
for  as  the  president  and  directors  may  deem  proper,  &c. 
It  was  contended  that  ''may,"  in  this  section,  meant 
must.     The  court  held  that  it  did  not ;  after  stating  the 
rule  as  above  laid  down,  they  held  that  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  language  must  be  presumed  to  be  intend- 
ed, unless  it  would  manifestly  defeat  the  object  of  the 
provision.      The  court  could  not  say  that  there  was 
any  leading  object  in  this  charter  which  would  be  de- 
feated by  construing  the  word  "may"  in  its  common 
sense,  as  importing  a  power  to  extend  the  capital  stock 
to  $500,000,  and  not  an  obligation  that  it  should  be  that 
sum  and  none  other.     In  answer  to  the  argument,  that 


(a)  1  Peters  R.  6i. 
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public  policy  required  such  an  imperative  construction 
of  the  clause  for  the  public  security,  it  was  held  a  suffi* 
cient  answer,  that  no  such  public  policy  was  avowed, 
nor  could  it  be  inferred  from  the  general  terms  of  the 
act  When  the  legislature  intended  to  restrict  the 
capital  stock  of  a  bank,  or  require  any  portion  of  stock 
in  a  stockholder  to  be  indispensable  to  its  legal  existence, 
and  operation,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  incorporate  such 
a  restriction  in  the  charter.  The  omission  to  do  so, 
was  quite  significant,  that  the  legislature  did  not  deem 
such  a  restriction  subservient  to  any  manifest  public 
policy.  The  court  could  not  perceive  any  clear  legis- 
lative intention  to  make  the  subscription  of  the  whole 
capital  stock  a  condition  precedent  to  the  corporate  ex« 
istence  of  the  bank. 

§  596.  In  another  case,(a)  one  point  presented  was, 
whether  the  plaintiffs  were  bound  by  an  act  of  the  legis-* 
lature;  passed  in  1815,  to  remove  their  gate  from  the 
Walkill  bridge.  The  words  of  the  act  were,  "  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  president,  directors,  and 
company  to  remove  the  toll  gate,  &c."  Chancellor  Kent 
held,  that  the  statute  was  not  imperative,  but  that  it  left 
it  at  the  discretion  of  the  company  to  remove  the  gate 
or  not,  and  he  considered  the  true  rule  of  construction 
applicable  to  statutes  in  such  cases  to  be,  that  the  word 
'*  may"  means  must^  or  Bhally  only  in  cases  where  the 
public  interest  and  rights  are  concerned,  and  where  the 
public  or  third  persons  have  a  claim  de  jure  that  the 
power  should  be  exercised. 

§  597.  In  another  case,(6)  under  a  statute  which  pro- 
vided, "  That  if  any  person  hath  died,  or  shall  die,  leav- 
ing several  persons,  his  or  her  heirs,  either  in  the  same 


(a)  The  Newlwrgh  Turnpike  Co.  r.  MiUer,  5  J.  C.  R.  112. 
{6)  Maleam  ▼.  Rogers,  5  Cow.  R.  188. 
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degree  or  different  degrees,  all  such  heirs  shall  or  may 
recover  in  one  suit/'  &c.,  a  question  arose  whether  all 
such  tenants  in  common  were  compelled  to  join  in  one 
action,  and  it  was  held  that  they  were  not^  and  the  rule 
was  recognized,  that  the  words  '^  shall,"  or  ^^may," 
when  used  in  a  statute,  were  imperative  only  when  the 
public  interest   and  rights  are  concerned.     But  when 
a  statute  declared,  tliat  an  individual,  or  individuals, 
9kaU  or  may  do  certain  acts,  or  have  a  certain  remedjr, 
which  is  intended  for  his  or  their  own  benefit,  he  or  they 
had  a  discretion  to  do  the  act  or  pursue  the  remedy  or 
not.     Sutherland,  Justice,  said  "The  statute   was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  heirs,  such  is  the 
scope  and  general  character  of  its  provisions,  and  the 
language  used  in  this  particular  section,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  according  to  established  principles  of  construction, 
leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  heirs  to  bring  joint  or 
several  actions,  according  to  their  own  views  of  their 
own  interest*'^     After  citing  several  cases  where  such 
words  had  been  held  imperative,  and  showing  that  in 
each  of  them  the  public  or  third  persons  had  an  interest 
in  the  act  to  be  done,  he  adds :  "  In  the  case  now  under 
consideration,  the  public  has  no  direct  or  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  question,  or,  as  Chancellor  Kent  expresses 
it,  a  claim  de  jvre^  to  call  upon  the  plaintiffs  to  exercise 
the  authority  given  by  the  statute  to  sue  jointly  with 
his  co-tenant.    It  is  a  power  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs,  which  they  may  exercise  or  not,  at  their  discre- 
tion.   It  is  permissive  merely,  and  not  compulsory." 

§  598.  In  the  case  of  Tke  King  v.  The  Bailiffs  and 
Cbrporaiion  of  the  Borough  of  Eyre^  a  bye-law  of  the 
corporation  directed  that  upon  the  happening  of  any  ▼&* 
cancy  in  the  number  of  twenty-four  common  council, 
such  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  freemen  inhabit- 
ing the  town,  and  that  a  court  should  be  bolden  once  in 
every  year,  dt  which  it  "  dwU  and  may^^  be  lawful  for 
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the  bailiff's  to  admit  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  resident  there  for  one  whole  year. 
On  a  motion  for  a  mandamus  to  admit  to  the  freedom 
of  the  town,  one  who  had  been  a  resident  for  the  requi- 
site period,  it  was  held  by  Abbot,  G*  J.,  that  the  bye- 
law  did  not  give  to  any  person  resident  during  the  time 
therein  mentioned  an  absolute  right  to  be  admitted  to  its 
freedom.  That  the  words  shall  and  may  gave  to  the 
bailiffs  a  discretionary  power  to  admit  the  person  who 
had  the  qualification  therein  mentioned;  but  that  it 
by  no  means  made  it  imperative  on  them  to  do  so. 
These  cases  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  rule  that 
the  words  shall  or  may  are  to  be  regarded  as  per- 
missive merely,  where  the  public  or  third  persons  have 
no  interest  in  having  them  considered  as  imperative. 

§  599.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  cases 
which  clearly  establish  the  converse  of  this  proposition, 
and  that  the  words  '^  shall  or  may"  are  to  be  construed 
as  imperative  in  all  cases  where  a  public  body  or  officers 
have  been  clothed  by  statute  to  do  an  act  which  concerns 
the  public  interest  or  the  rights  of  third  persons,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  execution  of  the  power,  or  the  do- 
ing of  the  thing  required,  may  be  insisted  on  as  a  duty, 
though  the  phraseology  of  the  statute  be  permissive 
merely,  and  not  peremptory.  Indeed,  this  proposition  is 
impliedly  admitted  in  all  the  cases  we  have  cited  in  sup- 
port of  our  first  proposition. 

§  600.  In  jRex  v.  Barlaw,(a)  it  is  said,  that  where  a 
statute  directs  the  doing  of  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice or  the  public  good,  the  word  "  may"  is  the  same  as 
the  word  "  shall."  That  was  a  case  under  the  14  Gar. 
2,  ch.  12,  which  gave  power  and  authority  to  the  church 
wardens,  &c.,  to  make  an  assessment  to  reimburse  the 


{a)  2  Salk.  600. 
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constables ;  the  statute  was  held  to  be  imperative,  and 
that  for  the  reason  that  both  the  public  and  the  oonsta* 
bles  had  an  interest  in  having  the  authority  exercised. 
So,  too,  the  statute  of  23  H.  6,  which  says  the  shmff 
may  take  bail,  has  been  construed  the  same  as  though 
it  said  he  shall  take  bail,  and  rests  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

§  601.  In  another  casey(a)  the  trustees  of  a  charity 
were  directed,  as  io  the  merchants,  if  guilty  of  drunken- 
ness or  any  debauchery,  then  they  ''  ahaU  and  may^^  by 
writings  under  their  hands  and  seals,  turn  them  out.  A 
question  was  made,  whether  those  words  were  impera- 
tive. Lord  Hardwicke  held,  that  the  words  "  ^lail  and 
TTiay,"  in  general  acts  of  parliaments,  or  in  private  con- 
stitutions, are  to  be  construed  imperatively.  They  must 
remove  them.  That  under  this  general  power  of  amo- 
tion, the  founder  had  laid  an  obligation  upon  them  to 
turn  out  for  the  m^ura  crimina,  if  he  might  so  call 
them. 

§  602.  In  BackweWs  case,{b)  the  Lord  Keeper  declared, 
that  though  the  words  in  the  act  of  parliament  under 
which  an  application  for  a  commission  in  bankruptcy 
was  made,  were  that  the  chancellor  may  grant  it,  yet 
that  in  such  a  case  the  word  may  was  in  effect  must.  la 
the  case  of  The  King  v.  The  Inhabitants  of  Derby, {c)  a 
motion  was  made  to  quash  an  indictment  found  against 
the  inhabitants  '^  for  refusing  to  meet,  and  make  a  vote, 
to  pay  the  constable's  tax.  The  ground  for  the  motion 
was,  that  the  statute  was  not  imperative,  but  merely 
they  "  may  meet,"  &c.  The  court,  however,  held  may^ 
in  the  case  of  a  public  officer,  was  tantamount  to  diaU* 


(a)  Attorney  General  ▼.  LocJl,  3  Atk.  R.  164. 

(b)  1  Vernon,  152. 

(c)  Skinner,  370. 
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§  603.  In  a  case  in  the  courts  of  New  York,(a)  it  was 
held)  that  the  act  to  reduce  several  laws  .relating  parti* 
cularly  to  the  city  of  New  York  into  one  act,  and  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  ^'  it  BhaU  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c.,  to  cause  certain  acts 
to  be  done  relative  to  sewers  and  drains,  &c.,  was  a  sta- 
tute of  public  concern,  and  related  exclusively  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  that  the  words  '^ dudl  and  may^^  al- 
though permissive  merely  in  their  terms,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  peremptory  on  the  corporation.  That  when  the 
public  interest  called  for  the  execution  of  the  power  thus 
conferred,  the  corporation  were  not  at  liberty  arbitrarily 
to  withhold  it.  The  exercise  of  the  power  became  a 
duty  which  the  corporation  were  bound  to  fulfil.  Nel- 
son, Ch.  J.,  after  citing  several  cases  in  support  of  this 
principle,  says :  '^  The  inference  deducible  from  the  va- 
rious cases  on  this  subject  seems  to  be,  that  where  a 
public  body  or  olBScer  has  been  clothed  by  a  statute  with 
power  to  do  an  act  which  concerns  the  public  interest  or 
the  rights  of  third  persons,  the  execution  of  the  power 
may  be  insisted  upon  as  a  duty,  though  the  phraseology 
of  the  statute  be  permissive  merely,  and  not  peremptory. 

§  604.  The  rule  laid  down  in  Tlic  King  v.  The  Maym-^ 
Sfc.  of  JIasting8,(b)  is,  that  if  there  are  words  of  permis- 
sion in  an  act  of  parliament  or  charter  which  are  for 
the  public  good  or  benefit,  they  are  held  to  be  obliga- 
tory. In  that  case,  the  charter  provided  that  the  mayor, 
&c.  might,  for  the  future,  hereafter  have  and  hold,  and 
have  power  to  have  and  hold,  at  some  convenient  place, 
one  court,  &c.  It  was  held,  that  this  permissive  lan- 
guage was  imperative,  and  that  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  was  evidently  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  was  calculated  to  promote  their  benefit. 


(a)  3  Hill  R.  613.  (b)  1  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  148. 
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It  mig^t  be  for  their  benefit  that  there  should  be  a 
jurisdiction  conducted  according  to  the  ancient  common 
law  of  the  country.  The  numerous  cases  which  we 
have  cited  on  this  point  clearly  define  and  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  rule  itself,  and  clearly  indicate  the  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  adopted 
and  applied. 

§  605.  The  word  ''  month,"  when  used  in  a  sutote, 
has  in  several  cases  been  held  to  mean  a  lunar  month  of 
twenty-eight  days.  In  Lama  v.  Hoofper^^a)  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  word  month  13 
used  in  a  statute,  without  the  addition  of  calendar  or  any 
other  words  to  show  that  the  legislature  intended  calen- 
dar months,  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  lunar  month ; 
and  this  rule  has  been  followed  in  other  ca8es.(6) 

§  606.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  however,  this  rule 
has  been  changed  by  statute,  and  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  term  mcmth  shall  be  construed  to  mean  calendar 
month  in  all  staivtes,  deeds  and  contracts,  unless  other- 
wise expressed.(c)  Even  before  this  statutory  provi- 
sion, it  had  been  held  that  calendar,  and  not  lunar 
months,  would  be  intended  to  have  been  meant ;  when 
in  the  same  act,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  subject- 
matter,  calendar  time  as  years,  months  and  weeks  were 
spoken  ot(d)  The  statute  under  which  the  question  in  the 
last  case  cited  arose,  allowed  the  owner  of  land  two  years 
from  the  time  of  sale  in  which  to  redeem  the  land,  and  re- 
quired of  the  corporation  to  give  public  notice,  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  four  weeks ;  and 
the  decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  that  as  calen- 


(fl)  6  T.  R.  220. 

(b)  Jackson  y.  Clark,  7  J.  R.  217  ;  Loring  r.  HoUing,  16  J.  R.  119;  Lef- 
fingwell  et  al.  v.  White^  1  J.  C.  09  ;  Parsons  ▼.  Chamberlain^  4  Weod.  513. 

(c)  1  R.  S.  606. 

{d)  The  People  ex  rel,  Motdion  ▼.  The  Mayor,  ^c.  of  New  Yor^i  ^^  ^' 
303. 
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dar  time  had  been  used  by  the  legislature  in  fixing  the 
period  for  redemption,  it  was  a  just  and  reasonable  in- 
ference that  they  intended  to  use  it  in  that  sense,  in  fix- 
ing upon  the  division  or  period  of  time  specifying  the  no- 
tice to  be  given  to  the  owners  to  redeem.  That  as  the 
one  period  in  express  terms  was  calendar  time,  and  the 
six  months  immediately  succeeded  it,  and  was  intended 
to  include  part  of  it,  it  shonld  be  construed  to  mean  the 
same — otherwise  it  must  be  believed  that  the  legislature 
intended  to  fix  the  different  periods  by  different  calcula- 
tions of  time  in  the  same  breath,  and  in  the  same  sub- 
ject-matter, and  that  without  any  conceivable  purpose. 
The  same  rule  also  prevailed  in  another  case,(a)  and 
upon  the  same  general  principles.  These  cases  dearly 
fall  within  the  exception  to  the  general  rule — ^that  is,  that 
it  does  not  obtain  where,  from  the  language  of  the  act, 
the  legislature  evidently  intended  calendar,  and  not  lunar 
months.  In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  the  rule 
obtains,  that  the  word  '^  month/'  mentioned  generally  in 
a  statute  or  contract,  will  be  considered  as  calendar 
month.(6) 

§  607.  The  relative  word  "  qfaresauP^  often  refers  and 
restricts  a  clause  to  the  preceding  purview. (c)  Being  a 
collective  word,  it  may  have  reference,  according  to  the 
intent,  to  two  or  three  several  matters,  as  to  "every 
term  named  in  an  indenture,"  ((/)  unless  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  extend  to  other  things,  held  in  distinct  right 
and  under  different  titles.(e) 

§  608.  The  conjunction  "  and"  couples  sentences  to^ 


(a)  Snyder  r.  Warren^  9  Cow,  518. 

(b)  Hunt  Y.  Holden^  3  Maas.  170  ;  Avery  ▼.  Pixley,  4  Maas.  460  ;  Church^ 
%a  ▼.  Merchants  Bank,  19  Pick.  532 ;  Brudenell  ▼.'  Vaux,  2  Ball.  302  ;  Com- 
monwealth ▼.  Chambre,  4  Dall.  144  ;  Moere  ▼.  Houston^  3  S.  &  R.  184« 

(c)  10  Rep.  139. 
\d)  Ibid.  107. 
(e)  9  Rep.  47. 
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gether,  so  that  former  adverbs  refer  to  all  the  verbs  sob* 
sequent ;  in  this  way  preventing  repetition  and  tautolo- 
gy. Thus,  in  an  objection  taken  upon  the  -words  "  and 
then  and  there  gave  the  said  Edwai'd  a  mortal  wound," 
that  it  was  not  stated  that  he  gave  it  ^'  feloniously  and 
of  malice  aforethought."  The  all^ation  was  held  suffi- 
cient, these  words  having  been  before  mentioned.(a) 
But  "and"  is  relative,  as  well  as  copulative.  .Thus, 
where  R.  devised  one  hundred  sheep  and  ten  bullocksp 
and  ten  pounds  quarterly,  the  second  "  and"  in  the  sen* 
tence  disjoins  and  severs,  the  rent  frcHu  the  sheep  and 
the  bullocks.((i) 

§  609.  And  is  not  always  to  be  taken  conjunctively. 
It  is  sometimes  in  the  fair  and  rational  construction  of  a 
statute  to  be  read  as  if  it  were  ar^  and  taken  disjunctively 
and  distributively.    Doderidge,  Justice,  says :  "  When 
the  sense  is  the  same,  they  are  all  one,  and-  the  words, 
conjunctive  and  disjunctive,  are  to  be  iskenpr(miiscue.(c) 
Thus,  the  conjunctive  recited  in  a  declaration,  instead  of 
the  disjunctive,  where  the  recital  answers  the  s^ise  of 
the  statute,  is  sufficient ;  for  the  statute,  notwithstanding; 
the  variance,  is  truly  recited ;  nor,  according  to  one  case, 
will  the  use  of  the  word  and  instead  of  or  hurt,  if  the 
word  or  in  the  statute  has  always  been   construed 
and,(d) 

§  610,  But  where  a  statute  uses  the  disjunctive  or,  in 
which  sense  it  is  to  be  understood,  and  the  plaintiff  in 
his  declaration  mis-recites  the  statute  and  uses  the  word 
ani,  and  the  recital  in  the  declaration  not  answering  the 
sense  of  the  statute,  all  the  authorities  agree  that  the 


{a)  4  Rep.  40. 
{h)  8  Rep.  85. 

(c)  Creswick  ▼.  Rokeshy^  2  Bulatr.  47  ;  see  alao  3  Hawk.  c.  25,  sec.  103» 
and  Waterhouse  ▼.  Keen,  4  B.  &  C.  900. 

{d)  HoU  ▼,  Gaven^  3  VenL  205 ;  Cro.  Eliz.  307. 
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declaration  is  bad.(a)  Our  courts  have  held  that  the 
TTord  or  has  sometimes  been  construed  to  mean  and^ 
such  construction  beijig  clearly  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  a  clause  in  a  will,  or  to  some  legislative  provision, 
but  never  to  change  or  control  at  pleasure.(6) 

§  611.  "All" — qui  orrms  dicU  nihil  esdadit;  generale 
dictum  genercUiter  est  intelUgendum.  Therefore  where  a 
statute  says,  omn.es  vidtus^  and  there  are  five  kinds  of 
dower,  that  particular  chapter  does  not  extend  to  all  of 
them.(c)  Where  the  words  "  any  thing  in  this  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding"  are  used  in  a  statute,  it  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  act  shall  be  no  impediment 
to  the  measure.  They  are  in  consonance  with  the  words 
adopted  in  the  statute  of  uses,  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  "  as 
if  this  act  had  not  be^n  made.(d) 

§  612.  Where  a  statute,  in  speaking  of  a  suit,  uses  the 
word  ^'  depending,^^  courts  in  construing  it  will  not  consider 
an  action  to  be  depending,  if  commenced  by  writ,  until  the 
process  is  returned*  But,  after  an  original  writ  is  re- 
turned, then  it  is  said  it  will  be  considered  as  pending, 
from  the  day  of  the  test  of  the  writ.(e)  And  in  this 
State  where,  under  the  Revised  Statutes,  a  suit  may 
be  commenced  by  the  filing  and  service  of  a  declaration, 
and  action  would  not  be  deemed  pending,  until  the  actual 
service  of  the  declaration  on  the  party  defendant. 

§  613.  The  word  empowered^  where  the  authority  em- 
anates from  a  superior,  is  considered  as  imperative.(/) 
The  words,  from  henceforth,  (de  ccstero)  it  is  said,  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  new  law.    This  was  exemplified  by 


(a)  1  S.  Elec.  L.  26. 

{h)  Douglass  ▼.  Eyre,  Gilpin's  D.  C.  R.  148. 

(c)  3  Inst.  81,  Stat.  Merton,  c.  2. 

{d)  7  Rep.  2,  20. 

(e)  5  Rep.  47,  48 ;  7  Rep.  30. 

(/)  S.  Elec.  L.  26. 
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the  doubts  which  arose  on  the  statute  of  Merton,  c.  2.(a) 
The  word  havings  uuder  the  statute  of  wills,  imports 
two  things,  ownership,  and  time  ,of  ownership.  Thus 
in  Butler^s  case,  as  to  the  ^'  power  of  a  devisor  to  devise 
a  manor,"  of  divers  notable  reasons  for  the  judgment, 
one  was  on  the  word  having.  It  was  said,  if  it  be  asked 
who  can  give  and  dispose  by  his  last  will  in  writing, 
&c.  ?  The  makers  of  the  act  answer,  *'  every  person  hav- 
ing manors ;"  so  that  it  is  not  said  every  person  gene- 
rally, but  every  person  "  having,"  &c.  And  this  word 
hamng,  imports  two  things,  silicetj  ownership,  and  the 
time  of  ownership,  for  he  ought  to  have  the  land  at  the 
time  of  making  his  will,  and  the  statute  gives  such  per- 
son "  having,"  &c.,  authority  to  devise  it.(6) 

§  614.  The  words  "  fit  person,"  in  a  statute,  when 
used  to  designate  a  person  fit  to  execute  an  office,  means 
he — qui  melius  et  sciat  et  possit  officium  iUud  inlendere. 
Lord  Coke  says,  "  This  word  idoneus  is  oftentimes  in 
law  attributed  to  those  who  have  an  office  or  function, 
and  he  is  said  in  law  to  be  idoneus,  apt  and  fit  to  exe- 
cute his  office,  who  has  three  things, — honesty,  knowl- 
edge, and  ability ; — ^honesty  to  execute  it  truly,  without 
malice,  ajRection,  or  partiality :  knowledge,  to  know  what 
he  ought  duly  to  do ;  and  ability,  as  well  in  estate  as  in 
body,  that  he  may  intend  and  execute  his  office  when 
need  is,  diligently,  and  not  for  irapotency  or  poverty  to 
neglect  it.    It  is  upon  this  principle  the  doctrine  obtains, 
that  if  a  coroner  in  England  be  senio  confractus  aut  morbo 
paralysis  percussus,  aut  terras  et  tenementa  in  eodem  covnir 
taiu  non  haJbet,  ^c,  so  as  to  be  minus  idoneus  ad  officium 
iUud  exequendum^  Sfc.^  it  is  good  to  remove  him.(c) 

§  615.  The  words  immediately  maintenanl,  applied  to 
a  descent  of  lands,  as  where  a  statute  speaks  of  a  descent 


(a)  1  S.  Elec.  L.  26.  (c)  Id.  27. 

(5)  Ibid. 
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immediately  after  the  decease,  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
without  any  mesne  time,  or  mesne  estate.  Hence  it  is, 
that  he  who  is  immediate  heir  excludes  all  mesne  heirs ; 
and  the  same  rule  obtains  in  reference  to  an  immediate 
tenant.  A  manor  does  not  descend  immediately  where 
it  is  expectant  on  the  refusal  or  disagreement  of  the 
widow,  for,  perad venture,  she  will  not  refuse  in  a  year. 
Littleton  says,  that  '^  if  a  woman  disseisoress  take  a  hus- 
band, and  hath  issue,  and  dies,  and  afterwards  the  tenant 
by  the  courtesy  dies,  this  dying  seised  shall  not  toll  the 
entry ;  for  the  issue  came  not  to  the  lands  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  mother."(a)  In  other  cases  the 
word  immediately  has  not  received  such  a  strict  con- 
struction, that  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  made  in  ipso  ar- 
ticub  temjxms,  but  it  is  satisfied  if  the  thing  be  made  in 
convenient  time.  Thus,  where  a  man  is  to  make  an  ob- 
ligation immediately  after  an  award,  he  ought  to  have 
such  time  as  the  doing  of  the  act  requires,  and  then  of 
necessity  there  ought  to  be  a  mean  time  between  the 
Award  and  the  performance  of  the  act. (6)  So  it  is  pre- 
'  sumed  that  the  word  instarUuTj  under  the  rules  of  our 
courts,  would  be  held  to  mean  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  words  lUceume  and  in  like  munner  so  couple  a  clause 
or  section  by  a  reference  to  a  former  clause  or  section, 
as  to  carry  on  its  sense  and  extend  its  operation.(c) 

§  616*  We  shall  in  the  next  place,  consider  the  rule 
that  prevails  in  reference  to  the  computation  of  statute 
time.  First,  where  the  computation  of  time  in  a  statute 
is  to  be^om  an  act  donej  the  first  day  shall  be  excluded. 
Thus,  our  courts  have  held,  under  the  statute  prescrib- 
ing the  time  within  which  an  appeal  should  be  brought 


(a)  1  S.  L.  Elec.  27. 

(b)  See  Butler  and  Baker's  case,  3  Rep.  34. 

(c)  Rex  r.  Loxdale,  1  Burr.  447. 
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from  a  justice's  court,  the  first  day  was  to  be  excluded.(a) 
Although  in  this  case  the  court  placed  their  decision  act 
upon  this  general  rule  of  construction,  but  upon  tbe  par« 
ticular  words  of  the  statute,  which  showed  an  evident 
intent  to  exclude  tbe  first  day. 

§  617.  In  Homan  v.  StgweU{b)  the  rule  obtained,  that 
where  computation  of  time  in  a  statute  was  to  be  from 
the  date,  or  from  an  act  done,  the  day  of  the  date  or  act 
was  exclusive*    The  question  in  that  case  arose  under 
the  act  relative  to  the  return  of  justices'  executions.  The 
court  cited  and  relied  on  the  case  of  Ex  parte  jDean^  aod 
the  same  rule  was  also  adopted  in  relation  to  the  re- 
demption act,(c)  also  under  the  act  of  1 840,(cl)  proyidiog 
that  a  Ji.  fa.  cannot  be  issued  until  after  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  from  the  entry  of  the  judgment,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  day  on  which  the  judgment  was  rendered 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  computation.(e)     So  too 
under  the  statute  requiring  fourteen  days  notice  of  trial 
to  be  given,  before  the  first  day  of  the  court,  it  has  been 
held,  that  the  first  day  of  the  court  must  be  excluded 
from  the  computation.(/) 

§  618.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  precise  question 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  court  in  this  state,  whe- 
ther under  our  statute  of  limitations,  the  day  on  which 
the  right  of  action  accrued  is  to  be  excluded  in  the  com* 
putation  of  time.  It  was  however  held  in  Fairbanks  v. 
Woodj{g)  that  the  day  on  which  the  revised  statutes 
took  effect  was  to  be  excluded  in  the  calculation  of  tb« 


(a)  Ex  parte  Dean,  2  Cow.  606. 

(b)  6  Cow.  R.  650. 

(c)  2  Cow.  R.  518. 

(d)  Sees.  L.  1840,  p.  334,  sec.  24. 

(e)  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego  ▼.  Ives,  2  Hill,  356. 

(/)  The  Columbia  Turnpike  Road  t.  Haywood,  10  Wend.  422. 
(g)  17  Wend.  329. 
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six  years.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  but  that  upon  the 
principle  that  has  prevailed  in  our  courts,  in  this  state  it 
will  be  held,  under  our  statutes  of  limitation,  that  the 
day  upon  which  the  right  of  action  accrued  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  computation  of  time,  however  the  rule 
may  be  elsewhere.  In  Wilcox  v.  Woody(d)  Chief  Justice 
Savage  says,  '^  In  this  state,  on  questions  of  the  compu- 
tation of  time  arising  under  our  own  rules  and  statutes, 
and  upon  promissory  notes,  we  hold  that  the  day  of  the 
date  is  excluded."  The  rule  which  obtains  on  this  ques- 
tion is  not  uniformly  tlie  same  in  all  the  states,  or  in  all 
the  cases  in  England.  In  this  state,  however,  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  according  to  the  rule  above  laid  down.(6) 
Mr.  Chitty  thinks  that  the  rule  which  has  been  adopted 
in  New  York,  is  at  the  present  time  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  England.  Speaking  of  a  statute  containing 
phrases  '^  after  a  certain  time,"  he  says,  tliat  '^  in  con- 
struing the  2d  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  5,  authorizing  a  land- 
lord to  sell  a  distress, '  after  such  distress  and  notice  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  expiration  of  the  said  five  days,^  the  day 
of  the  making  of  the  distress  is  to  be  excluded,  and  after 
allowing  the  five  following  clear  days,  the  sale  should 
not  be  until  the  seventh  day .(c) 

§  619.  The  other  rules  which  obtain  in  the  construc- 
tion of  statutes  will  be  treated  of  and  illustrated  in  subse- 


(a)  9  Wend.  R.  348. 

(b)  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Osxcego  v.  Ive$^  2  Hill  R.  355.  See  on  this 
point  The  Portland  Bank  v.  The  Maine  Bank,  11  Mass.  R.  204  ;  Presbrey  ▼. 
Williams,  15  Mass.  R.  193;  Bigelow  ▼.  Wilson,  I  Pick.  R.  485  ;  Common^ 
wealth  V.  Keniston,  5  Pick.  R.  520 ;  Hampton  v.  Erenzeller,  2  Browne's  R. 
18 ;  Ryman  v.  Clark,  4  Blackf.  R.  329 ;  Jacobs  v.  Graham,  1  Blackf.  R. 
392;  Arnold  v.  The  United  States,  9  Cranch,  104;  Pierpont  v.  Graham,  4 
Wash.  C.  C.  R.  232  ;  3  Chitty's  Geul.  Practice,  108  to  110 ;  1  Cowen's  Ti;. 
262,  263, 2d  ed. ;  2  Bouvier's  Law  Diet.  439,  tit.  Time. 

(c)  3  Cbitty's  Gen.  Pr.  109.;  Pitt  r.  Skew  et  aL,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  208.  See 
note  h^  Mr.  Hill,  2  HilFs  R.  356. 
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quent  chapters,  under  the  heads,  *'  Of  Contemporaneous 
Exposition/' ''  Of  statutes  in  pari  materia/'  "  Of  aflkma- 
tive  and  negative  statutes,"  ''  Of  equitable  coDstructioa 
of  statutes/'  '^  Of  the  equitable  construction  of  penal 
statutes/'  "  Of  the  construction  of  penal  statutes,"  ^'  Of 
the  repeal  of  statutes,''  '<  Of  public  and  private  statutes," 
"  Of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  statutes.''  In  each  of 
those  chapters  the  reader  will  find  many  of  the  prece- 
ding rules  again  referred  to,  and  the  same  exemplified 
and  illustrated  in  their  application  to  particular  cases. 


. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF    CONTEMPORANBODS   EXPOSITION. 

§  620.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  intention 
of  the  legislature;  and  for  putting  a  construction  on  a 
statute,  resort  in  some  cases  may  be  had  to  coritempora- 
neou8  exposition.  Lord  Coke  has  laid  down  the  rule, 
that  great  regard,  in  the  exposition  of  statutes,  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  construction  that  sages  of  the  law,  who 
lived  about  the  time,  or  soon  after  it  was  made,  put  upon 
it ;  because  they  were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  makers  when  the  law  was  made,  regard  be- 
ing first  bad  to  the  true  import  and  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  cases  of  doubt 
as  to  the  intent,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  old 
authors  who  wrote  at  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  passing 
of  the  law.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  presumption 
that  they  must  have  had  the  fittest  opportunity,  and  are 
the  most  likely  to  understand  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  enactment ;  and,  hence,  what  was  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  law-makers.  It  is  apprehended  that 
the  degree  of  light  which  contemporaneous  exposition 
will  throw  upon  a  statute,  or  the  weight  of  influence  it 
should  have  upon  the  mind,  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  agreement  of  such  expositors,  as  to  the  cause  which 
moved  to  the  enactment  of  a  particular  statute,  and  the 
object  which  it  had  in  view,  and  from  which  the  intent  is 
to  be  spelt  out,  and  that  such  resort  should  never  be  had, 
except  in  doubtful  cases,  or  where  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute are  obscure.     In  suc^h  cases,  considerable  stress  will 
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be  laid  upon  the  light  in  which  it  was  received  and  held 
by  the  codtemporary  members  of  the  profession. 

§  621.  lo  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  object  of 
such  a  resort  is  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  l^isla- 
ture,  and  to  carry  into  effect  their  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  enactment ;  and,  as 
such  intent  may  be  collected  from  various  sources  of  in- 
formation, foreign  circumstances  may  be  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  reason,  cause,  necessity,  otgect  and  spi- 
rit of  the  law.(a)  Resort  may  also  be  had,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  to  the  history  and  situation  of  the  country,  which 
sometimes  will  shed  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  an  act. 

§  622.  So,  too,  the  history  of  the  l^slation  in  the 
state,  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  a  particular 
statute,  may  be  referred  to,  as  tending  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction to  be  given  to  a  statute.(&)  Contemporane- 
ous practice,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  what 
was  usually  done  in  the  place  where  the  law  was  made, 
at  or  near  the  time  of  making  it,  is  a  circumstance  so 
intimately  connected  with  a  law,  that  it  will  many  times 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  influence  the  construc- 
tion. 

§  623.  McKeen  v.  Delancy^s  Les»ees{c)  affords  a  fami- 
liar illustration  of  this  rule.  The  question  in  that  case 
arose  under  the  Act  of  Pennsylvania  of  1715,  which  in- 
quired deeds  to  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  where  the  land  lay ;  and  it  had  been 
the  long  established  practice,  before  1775,  to  acknow- 
ledge deeds  before  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania.  Although  the  act  of  1715  did  not  autlw» 
rize  such  a  practice,  yet  as  the  practice  had  prevailed,  it 


(a)  4  Gill  &  J.  6. 

(A)  Henry  v.  Tilson,  17  Verm.  R.  479. 

(c)  5  Cranch  Rep.  22. 
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was  held  that  it  mast  be  considered  as  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  statute ;  that  long  and  uninterrupted  practice 
under  a  statute  was  good  evidence  of  such  construction. 
In  Stuart  v.  Iiaird,{a)  it  was  also  held  that  a  contempo- 
rary exposition  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States , 
pradiced  and  acquiesced  in  for  a  period  of  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  organization  of  the  judicial  ^system, 
fixed   the    construction.    It  was  a  contemporary  in- 
terpretation of  the  most  forcible  nature;   and  such  a 
practiced  exposition  was  too  strong  and  obstinate  to  be 
shaken  or  controlled.    Ch.  J.  Vaughan,  in  one  case,(6) 
held,  that  when  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  dubious,  long 
usage  is  a  just  medium  to  expound  it  by  ;  for  jus  et  nor- 
ma hqueruU  are  governed  by  usage.     The  meaning  of 
things  spoken  or  written  must  be,  as  it  hath  been  con- 
stantly* received  to  be,  taken  from  common  acceptaticm. 
§  624.  There  are  two  sorts  of  contemporary  practice, 
and  either  of  them  may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining any  ambiguous  words  or  expressions  in  a  sta- 
tute.   The  first  is  the  common  practice,  which  prevailed 
among  the  pepple  when  the  law  was  made.    The  se- 
cond consists  in  what  was  done  upon  the  law,  in  the  time 
immediately  after  the  making  of  it.    From  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  people  at  the  time  the  law 
was  made,  we  may,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  col* 
lect  with  what  view  it  was  made ;  what  good  the  legis- 
lature designed  to  advance  or  secure,  or  what  harm  it 
designed  to  prevent  or  restrain.    But  this  sort  of  con- 
temporary practice,  since  this  is  the  only  use  that  can  be 
made  of  it  in  interpreting  laws,  is  only  a  remote  means 
•of  interpretation  ;  it  helps  us  in  our  conjectures  about  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  then  from  the  reason  of  the  law 
we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  in  any  am- 


(a)  1  Cranch  R.  309. 

{b)  Skeppard  t.  Griswold,  Vaugh.  R.*  163  ;  cited  1  Kent,  465. 
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biguous  words  or  expressions  that  it  has  made  use  of. 
By  what  has  been  done  upon  a  law  soon  after  it  was 
made,  is  not  meant  what  has  been  done  by  courts  of  ja* 
dicature,  who  are  the  authorissed  interpreters  of  the  laws 
of  the  country.    But  the  practice  which  it   produced 
among  the  people,  or  what  was  done  in  consequence  iA 
it  by  those  who  were  obliged,  and  might  be  supposed 
willing,  to  comply  with  it    The  practice  of  courts  or 
their  determination  of  any  question  which  has  arisen  upon 
a  law,  instead  of  being  means  which  will  help  to  inter- 
pret it,  are  themselves  authentic  interpretations  of  it 
Thus  far  indeed  the  practice  of  such  courts  might  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence,  but  not  as  a  means  of  interpretation. 
§  623.  Though  the  persons,  who  for  the  time  being 
preside  in  later  times,  may  have  the  same  authority  to 
interpret  a  law,  yet  what  their  predecessors  have  done, 
who  were  contemporaneous  with  the  legislature,  will 
help  to  restrain  them  in  the  use  of  their  authoritTf  be- 
cause it  will  show  them  in  what  sense  the  law  was  un- 
derstood^ by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  its  true  sense,  either  from  the  legislators  them- 
selves, or  by  seeing  the  situation  of  things  which  led  to 
the  making  of  the  law.     In  like  manner  the  effect  which 
the  law  produced  in  the  behavior  of  those  who  were 
obliged  by  it,  and  who  lived  at  the  time  of  making  it, 
will  help  to  form  a  judgment  about  the  meaning  of  the 
legislature,  when  the  words  used  have  left;  that  meaniog 
doubtful,  both  because  they  had  an  opportunity  either  o( 
finding  out  the  reason  of  the  law  by  their  own  observa- 
tion, or  of  hearing  it  in  their  discourse  with  others,  and 
because  it  is  probable  that  if  their  practice  had  not  been 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  care  would  have 
been  taken  to  correct  it,  or  to  explain  its  meaning  more 
precisely  .(a) 

{a)  See  Ruth,  h,  9,  eh.  7,  sec.  8,  9. 
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§  626.  Although  geaeral  usage,  under  an  act  where 
the  words  are  doubtful,  may  be  called  in  to  explain  it ; 
yet  where  they  are  clear,  it  is  said  the  usage  of  a  parti- 
cular case  cannot  control  them  .(a)  So,  too,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute,  great  deference  is  certainly  due  to 
a  legislative  exposition  of  a  constitutional  provision,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  made  almost  contemporaneously 
with  such  constitutional  provision,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  result  from  the  same  views  of  policy  and  mode  of  rea- 
soning which  prevailed  among  the  framers  of  the  instru- 
ment expounded.(6)  Although  in  cases  of  real  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  constitution, 
a  legislative  construction,  if  deliberately  given,  is  enti- 
tled to  much  weight,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive  on 
the  judicial  tribunals.((;) 

§  627.  We  have  already  shown,  it  is  obvious  that 
contemporary  interpretation  of  a  constitutional  provision 
must  be  resorted  to  with  much  qualification  and  reserve. 
The  private  interpretation  of  any  particular  man  or  body 
of  men  must  be  manifestly  open  to  much  observation. 
Contemporary  construction  is  properly  resorted  to,  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a  doubtful 
phrase^  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  uniformity  of  that  construction,  and  the  known 
ability  and  talents  of  those  by  whom  it  is  given,  is  that 
ccedit  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  can  never  narrow  dofum 
its  true  fManing,  it  can  never  enlarge  the  natianal  boun- 
daries. Such,  we  have  seen,  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story.  Other  able  judges  have  held,  that  while 
great  deference  is  due  to  a  legislative  exposition  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  when  it  is  made  contemporaneously 
with  such  constitution,  and  may  be  supposed  to  result 


(a)  Rex  T.  Hogg,  1  T.  R.  728. 

(3)  The  People  t.  Green,  2  WeodelPs  Rep.  274. 

(c)  CautefU  T.  The  People,  11  Wend.  lUp.  513. 
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from  the  same  views,  and  policy,  and  mode  of  reasoniag, 
that  even  then  it  is  by  no  means  Gonclusive. 

§  628.  To  give  much  weight  to  a  eonstractton,  by  this 
department  of  the  government,  of  its  awn  power ^  and  al- 
low its  own  construction  to  control^  would  be  a  dan^r- 
ous  doctrine,  as  it  would  lead  to  dangerous  consequences* 
The  extent  of  the  doctrine  to  be  deduced  from  all  the 
authorities  on  this  point  is,  that  a  pracHcal  eapamtunij  io 
order  to  be  of  much  force,  or  entitled  to  much  weight, 
must  be  one  where  there  has  been  an  unbroken  chain  (tf 
practice  or  precedent  commensurate  with  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  or  particular  statute,  and  acquiesced  in 
and  acted  upon  since  that  time.(a)    It  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  judicial  construction  of  a  statute  or 
constitution,  for  much   respect  has  always  been  paid 
to  the  contemporaneous  construction  of  statutes,  and  a 
forbidding  caution  has  always  accompanied  any  approach 
toward  unsettling  it,  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  easily  fore- 
seen consequences  attending  the  sudden  change  of  a  rule 
of  property,  necessarily  introductory,  at  least  of  confu- 
sion, increased  litigation,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  society .(6) 

§  629.  The  most  able  judges,  and  the  greatest  names 
on  the  bench,  have  held  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
occasionally  expressed  themselves  to  that  effect,  either 
tacitly  or  openly,  intimating  that  if  they  had  held  a  part 
in  the  first  construction,  they  would  have  been  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  but  the  particular  construction  having 
been  made  they  gave  their  assent  thereto.  Lord  Eldoa 
in  one  case  remarks ;  ^'  I  think  it  better  to  abide  by  that 
determination  than  to  introduce  uncertainty  into  this 
branch  of  the  law,  it  being  often  more  important  to  have 


(a)  See  ante,  sec.  280,  290,  291, 392,  293,  294,  295. 

(b)  Nelson  v.  Allen  4-  Harris,  1  Yerger,  37^. 
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the  rule  settled  than  to  determine  what  it  shall  be ;  I  am 
not,  howeyer,  convinced  by  the  reasoning  in  this  case, 
and  if  the  point  were  new  I  should  think  otherwise."(a) 
Lord  Mansfield  in  another  case  says :  ^^  When  solemn 
determinations,  acquiesced  under,  have  settled  precise 
cases,  and  a  rule  of  property,  they  ought  for  the  sake  of 
certainty  to  be  observed,  as  if  they  had  originally  formed 
a  part  of  the  text  of  the  statute."(6)  Sir  James  Mans- 
field says :  *  '<  I  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  ease  before  decided  in  this  court.  It  is  of  greater 
consequence  that  the  laws  should  be  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, than  that  the  equitable  claim  of  an  individual 
should  be  attended  to/'(c)  Judge  Whyte  says :  "  What- 
ever might  be  my  own  opinion  upon  this  question,  not 
to  assent  to  its  settlement  now  after  two  solemn  decisions 
of  this  court,  the  last  made  upwards  of  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  not  only  no  opposing  decision,  but  no  attempt 
even  by  any  case,  during  all  this  time,  to  call  the  point 
again  into  controversy,  forming  a  complete  acquiescence, 
would  be  at  the  least  inconsistent,  perhaps,  and  uncalled 
for  by  a  correct  discharge  of  official  duty."(d)  There 
also  exists  what  may  be  regarded  as  judicial  comity  be- 
tween the  judicial  tribunals  of  different  countries  or 
states,  in  putting  a  construction  upon  the  local  laws  or  sta- 
tutes of  another,  to  follow  the  construction  which  has 
been  put  on  such  statutes  or  laws  by  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  country  or  state  in  which  the  law  was  enacted. 
This  rule  is  most  generally  founded  upon  the  principle 
supposed  to  be  universally  recc^nieed,  where  such  de- 
partment exist,  that  it  is  the  appropriate  oigan  for  con* 


(a)  The  King  t.  The  InhabitanU  ofEcclestanj  9  Eut  R.  303. 

(b)  1  BaiTow.  410. 

(c)  4  Bos.  &  Pal.  60. 

{d)  Nelson  t.  AlUn  ^  Harris,  1  Terg«r,  376. 
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stniing  the  legislative  acts  of  that  government.  It  is 
presumed  that  no  court  would  presume  to  say  that  the 
courts  of  a  country  have  misunderstood  their  own  sta- 
tutes, and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tribunal  to  correct 
such  misunderstanding.(a) 

§  630.  Under  the  peculiar  form  of  government  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  as  between  the  federal  courts  and 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  different  states,  or  between 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  different  states.  That  is  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  construc- 
tion between  the  several  tribunals.  The  federal  courts 
in  construing  the  statutes  of  any  one  of  the  states,  have 
universally  adopted  the  construction  which  has  been  put 
upon  the  statute  by  the  judiciary  of  that  state.  Not  be- 
cause those  decisions  are  final  and  conclusive  in  the  fed- 
eral courts,  but  because  a  fixed  and  received  construction 
by  a  state  in  its  own  courts  make  a  part  of  the  statute 
laws.(6)  It  has  with  great  propriety  been  asked,  if  the 
construction  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  state, 
forms  a  part  of  the  statute  law  as  much  as  an  enactment 
of  the  legislature,  how  can  a  federal  court  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  1  There  could  be  no  hesitation 
in  so  modifying  decisions  to  conform  to  any  l^islative 
alteration  in  a  statute,  and  why  should  not  the  same  rule 
apply  where  the  judicial  branch  of  the  state  govemment» 
in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  functions,  have  by 
construction  given  a  different  effect  to  a  statute  from 
what  had  at  first  been  given  to  it  That  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  might  be  made  with  much  more  force  and 
propriety  against  the  federal  tribunals  for  a  disregard  of 
this  rule  than  for  a  conformity  to  it    They  profess  to 


(a)  Elemdorfj.  Taylor,  IS  Wheat.  R.  1S9. 
(6)  §  Pet.  R.  291 ;  11  Wheat.  R.  361. 
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be  bound  by  the  local  law,  and  yet,  if  they  were  to  de- 
part from  this  rule,  they  would  reject  the  exposition  of 
that  law  which  forms  a  part  of  it  This  holds  true,  al- 
though a  different  constuction  might  have  been  formerly 
given;  for  the  inquiry  reduoes  itself  to  the  questioUi 
what  was  the  settled  law  at  the  time  the  decision  was 
made,  as  this  constitutes  the  rule  of  property  within  the 
state  by  which  the  right  of  litigant  parties  should  be  de- 
termined.(a)  That  it  would .  be  a  strange  perversion  of 
principle  if  the  judicial  exposition  of  these  lawis  were  to 
be  disregarded. 

§  631.  Such  is  the  regard  of  the  federal  courts  for  the 
exposition  of  the  acts  of  the  several  legislatures  by  the 
state  tribunals,  that  it  is  always  with  a  great  degree  of 
reluctance  they  break  the  way  in  exposition  of  such 
statutes,  and  will  not  do  so  unless  it  becomes  really  ne- 
cessary for  the  decision  of  a  cause  before  them.(6)  The 
importance  of  this  rule  will  be  manifest  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  great  majority  of  cases  which  come  before 
the  federal  tribunals,  are  cases  where  the  courts  are 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  rule 
that  the  courts  will  adopt  the  construction  put  upon  a 
statute  by  the  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country  where  the 
law  originated,  perhaps  would  not  prevail  in  the  case  of 
a  statute  which  originated  in  England  and  had  received 
a  construction  there,  and  which  statute  has  been  adopted 
by  any  of  the  states.  In  such  case  the  rule  may  be  sub- 
ject to  some  modification,  for,  by  their  adoption  they  be- 
come as  entirely  their  own  as  if  they  had  been  originally 
enacted  by  the  l^slature  of  a  state.(c)  If  the  federal 
courts  ever  change  their  decisions  it  is  because  the 


(a)  11  Wheat.  R.  361.  (c)  5  Pet.  R.  264. 

(b)  1  Brook.  C.  C.  Rep.  639. 
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rule  on  which   the  deciskm  was  fouoded   has  heen 
changed.(a) 

§  632.  They  also  carry  this  principle  of  comity  ao  fior 
aa  to  adopt  the  local  laws  of  real  property  as  asoertained 
by  the  decisions  of  state  courts,  whether  those  deci- 
sions are  grounded  on  the  coDstruction  of  a  statute  of 
the  state,  or  form  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  which  has 
become  a  fixed  rule  of  property.(6)      Althmi^h  thtf 
branch  of  the  rule  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within 
the  general  object  and  scope  of  this  work,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  allude  to  and  illustrate  its  application,  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded,  in  this  connection. 
The  case  of  Jadcson  v*  ChmD{c)  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  application  of  the  Mile,  and  the  generd 
principles  upon  which  it  is  grounded.    The  question 
involved  ia  that  case  was,  whether  certain  words  used 
in  a  will  of  one  Medcef  Eden  were  words  of  limitation, 
or  whether  the  devisee  under  the  will  took  an  estate  in 
fee,  or  an  estate  in  tail  und»  the  will.    The  statutes  of 
New  York  having  abolished  estates  tail,  the  supreme 
court  and  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  that 
state  had  decided  repeatedly  that  the  clause  in  questioa 
in  the  will  did  not  create  an  estate  in  tail,  but  was  i0 
take  effect  as  an  executory  devise*    It  was  uiged  on  the 
argument  in  this  cause,  that  the  principle  of  adopting 
the  construction  of  state  courts  only  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  statutes.    But  it  was  held  that  the  rule  bad 
been  extended  to  other  cases,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
good  reason  assigned  for  not  applying  it  as  well  to  the 
rules  of  construction  growing  out  of  the  common  law  as 


(a)  See  also  1  Pet.  R.  64 ;  Minor  t.  Bank  of  Alexandria,  2  id.  18,  85, 
349,  368,  663,  664;  3  id.  65,  270;  4  id.  1,  124,  308;  5  id.  264,  505;  6  id. 
102, 124, 151,  283,  291,  869  ;  7  id.  1,  292,  404,  453,  469,  596« 

(h)  12  Wheat.  153. 

(c)  Ibid. 
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the  statute  laws  of  the  state,  when  applied  to  the  title 
of  lands.  That  such  a  course  was  indispensable  and 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity,  otherwise,  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
states  and  of  the  United  States  woidd  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  mischief  and  confusion.  That  there  was 
the  same  necessity  and  fitness  in  preserving  a  uniformity 
of  decision  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

§  633.  So,  too,  in  another  case,  (a)  the  question  arose 
upon  the  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  a  will  which  had 
received  a  judicial  construction  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  urged  that  this  was  not  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  decision  of  the  state  courts,  upon 
questions  of  local  law,  established  rules  of  property 
which  the  United  States  could  not  disturb.  But  the 
court  held  that  the  question  was  one  of  so  much  doubt, 
that  they  were  disposed  upon  this  point,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,(6)  that 
the  word  '^  Aeirs"  in  the  will  was  to  be  construed  as 
words  of  limitation.(c) 

§  634.  The  rule  of  construing  statutes  of  other  coun- 
tries according  to  the  judicial  decisions  of  these  coun- 
tries, has  also  been  adopted  and  applied  where  English 
statutes,  such  as  the  statutes  of  fraud  and  limitation, 
have  been  adopted  into  our  own  legislation.  The  known 
an4  settled  construction  of  statutes  by  English  courts 
have  been  either  considered  as  silently  incorporated  into 
our  own  acts,  or  have  been  received  by  our  judicial  tri- 


(a)  Daly  t.  James ^  8  Wheat.  R.  495. 

(b)  SmUk  T.  FoltoeU,  1  Bio.  546. 

(c)  See  also  Waring  t.  Jackson,  1  Pet.  R.  571 ;  Davis  v.  Mason^  1  Pet. 
505 ;  Le  Grand  t.  Damall,  3  Pet.  670 ;  Inglies  t.  Trustees  of  8.  Snug  Har- 
bor,  5  Pet.  137 ;  Hind  t.  Valtier,  5  Pet.  398 ;  MeKeene  t.  De  Laneey^s  Les^ 
sees,  5  Cranch,  33  ;  Polk's  Lessees  t.  WendaU,  9  Cranoh,  87 ;  Thatcher  t. 
Powell,  6  Wheat.  197 ;  Blight's  Lessees  ▼.  Rochester,  7  Ibid.  535. 
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bunals  with  all  the  weight  of  authority  .(a)  In  like 
manner  the  construction  which  British  statutes  had  re- 
ceived in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  this 
country  from  the  British  empire,  have  been  considered 
as  accompanying  the  statutes  themselves.  But  although 
our  courts  very  much  respect  subsequent  decisions  by 
the  English  courts,  yet  such  subsequent  decisions  are 
not  regarded  as  decisive,  nor  are  they  admitted  by  our 
courts  as  conclusive.  So,  too,  if  the  English  courts 
vary  their  construction  of  a  statute  which  is  common  to 
both  countries,  our  courts,  however  much  they  may  re< 
spect  such  decisions,  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  to 
fluctuate  with  them.(&) 

§  635.  In  the  courts  of  chancery  in  those  states  where 
there  are  separate  courts  of  law  and  equity,  such  courts 
usually  adopt  the  construction  that  may  have  been  put 
upon  a  statute  by  the  courts  of  law.(c)  The  chancellor 
of  this  state(c2)  held,  that  where  a  construction  is  to  be  put 
upon  a  statute  which  has  been  recently  passed,  where 
the  supreme  court  has  given  a  judicial  construction  to  it, 
that  construction  would  be  followed,  if  not  clearly  wrong, 
by  the  court  of  chancery,  so  that  different  rules  of  con- 
struction might  not  prevail  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity 
in  relation  to  the  same  statutory  provision.  Blackstone 
has  laid  down  the  general  rule  also,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  rule  of  interpreting  laws,  whether  equitably  of 
strictly,  that  is  not  applied  equally  by  the  judges  in  ^e 
courts  both  of  law  and  equity.  That  the  construction 
must  in  both  be  the  same,  or  if  they  differ,  it  is  only  as 
one  court  of  law  may  happen  to  differ  from  another. 


{a)  Pennock  t.  Didogxie^  2  Peters*  R.  18. 

\b)  5  Pet.  R.  264. 

(c)  1  Pet.  C.  C.  R.  188 ;  Lessees  of  Talbot  r,  Simpson. 

(cQ  5  Paige  R.  80 ;  1  Pet.  C.  C.  R.  188. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OP    STATUTES    IN   PARI   MATERIA. 

§  636.  We  have  remarked,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 
a  statute  is  the  best  expounder  of  itself.  In  the  present 
chapter  we  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  rules 
which  govern  in  construing  a  statute  by  a  reference  to 
other  statutes  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  and 
the  influence  which  one  part  of  a  statute  ought  to  have 
in  the  construction  of  other  parts  of  the  same  sta- 
tute ;  that  is,  of  clauses  upon  other  clauses  in  the  same 
act,  or,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  statutes  in  pari 
materia.  Statutes  which  are  in  pari  materia^  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  same  person  or  thing,  or  to  the  same 
class  of  persons  or  things.  The  word  par  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  word  similis.  It  is 
used  in  opposition  to  it,  as  in  the  expression,  magis  pares 
sunt  quam  simUeSy  intimating  not  likeness  merely,  but 
identity.  Thus  the  English  laws  concerning  paupers 
and  their  bankrupt  acts,  are  construed  together  as  if  they 
were  one  statute,  and  as  forming  a  united  system — other- 
wise, the  system  might,  and  probably  would  be  unhar- 
monious  and  inconsistent.  Such  laws  are  in  pari  mate' 
ria.(a) 

§  637.  The  whole  system  of  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
je  cmatter  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  statute  relating  to  the  samo 


(a)  United  Society  t.  Eagle  Bank,  7  Conn.  R.  469. 
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subject-matter ;  bence  otber  statutes  in  pan  fnateria^ 
whether  they  be  repealed  or  unrepealed,  may  be  consi- 
ered.  Thus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  construction 
of  the  statute  of  1784,  c.  24,(a)  relative  to  certain  chil- 
dren not  named  in  a  will,  who,  by  the  act,  were  to  have 
a  portion  of  the  estate  of  the  parent  assigned,  as  though 
the  parent  had  died  intestate,  resort  was  had  to  the  act 
of  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  of  which  provincial  act  the  former 
act  was  a  revision ;  and  the  court  held,  that  to  discover 
the  true  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  consider  other  statutes  in  pari  materia^  whether 
they  are  repealed  or  unrepealed. 

§  638.  So,  too,  where  one  statute  was  undoubtedly 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  when  passing 
another,  the  former  ought,  though  long  since  expired,  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  construing  the  latter  sta- 
tute, and  that  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  rule  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  that  all  which  relate  to  the  same 
subject,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  may  have  ex- 
pired, or  are  not  referred  to,  must  be  taken  to  be  one  sys- 
tem, and  consltrued  consistently,  and  the  practice  has  al- 
ways been  so.(6) 

§  639.  That  several  acts  in  pari  materia^  and  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  are  to  be  taken  together,  and  com- 
prised in  the  construction  of  them,  because  they  are  con- 
sidered as  having  one  object  in  view,  and  as  acting  upon 

one  system,  has  been  declared  in  several  cases.(c)  Chan- 
cellor Kent  says,  the  object  of  the  rule  is  to  ascertain  and 
carry  into  effect  the  intention ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred. 


(a)  Church  ▼.  Crocker,  3  Mast.  31. 

{b)  Bao.  Ab.  Stat.  II.  944 ;  see  also  Thayer  r.  Dudley,  3  Maaa.  R.  M; 
Holbrook  ▼.  Holbrook,  1  Pick.  R.  348,  354 ;  Menden  t.  Worceser,  10  Pick* 
385 ;  Sloop  Elizabeth,  Paine  C.  C.  R.  11. 

(c)  Rex  ?.  LoxdaU,  and  Tha  Earl  of  AiUebury  t.  Pathison,  1  Barrows» 
447 ;  Dong.  R.  37. 
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that  a  code  of  statutes  relating  to  one  subject  was  gov- 
erned by  one  spirit  and  policy,  and  was  intended  to  be 
consistent  and  harmonious.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
whenever  power  is  given  by  a  statute,  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  making  it  effectual,  or  requisite  to  attain  the  end, 
is  implied.  Qamtdo  lex  aiiquid  conceditj  concedere  vide- 
tur  et  id  perqaod  devenitur  ad  iUud.(a) 

§  640.  In  doubtful  cases,  courts  should  compare  all 
parts  of  a  statute,  and  different  statutes  in  pari  materia^ 
to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  and  how- 
ever broad  some  of  its  expressions  may  be,  yet  if,  on 
such  examination,  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  they  were- 
intended  to  be  limited  by  other  provisions  of  the  same  act, 
or  other  acts  upon  the  same  subject,  it  is  not  improper 
to  restrain  them  accordingly.(&)  The  case  last  cited  is 
one  illustrative  of  this  rule.  The  sloop  Elizabeth  was 
libelled  for  having  departed  from  the  port  of  New  York 
without  a  clearance  or  permit.  Under  the  third  section 
of  the  first  supplementary  embargo  act,  9  Jan'y,  1808, 
which  declared,  '^  that  if  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  depart 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States  without  a  clearance 
or  permit,  such  ship,  and  vessel,  and  goods,  &c.,  shall 
be  wholly  forfeited  j"  the  forfeiture  was  claimed  under 
this  section.  Livingston,  Justice,  said :  "  From  the  very 
general  and  comprehensive  phraseology  here  used,  it  is 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  the  court 
cannot  except  vessels  of  any  description  whatever.  It 
is  very  certain  that  this  section,  taken  by  itself,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  other  parts  of  this  and  other  acts 
made  in  pari  materia^  would  include  the  case  of  the 
Elizabeth.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court,  in  construing 
a  written  law  in  doubtful  caseSy  to  compare  all  its  parts, 
in  order  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  legislature :  and 


{a)  1  Kent,  463. 

(b)  The  Sloop  Elizabeth,  1  Paine  C.  C.  R.  11. 
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however  broad  some  of  its  expressions  may  be,  yet  if 
from  such  examination  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  they 
are,  and  were  intended  to  be  limited  by  other  proTisioiis 
of  the  same,  or  other  acts  on  the  same  subject,  it  cannot 
be  improper  to  restrain  them  accordingly.     The  first 
embargo  law  having  required  no  security  against  its  vio- 
lation from  any  other  than  rc^stered  or  sea  lettered  ves- 
sels, those  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade  were  aft  liberty 
to  depart  from  any  port,  without  bond  being  given  to  re- 
land  their  cargo  in  the  United  States.    This  omissioa 
was  soon  perceived,  and  in  the  very  next  month  a  sup- 
plementary act  was  passed.    By  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  in  case  of  a  vessel  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade,  s 
bond  was  to  be  given  in  double  her  value  and  that  of 
her  cargo,  that  she  should  not  proceed  to  any  foreign 
port,  and  that  the  caigo  should  be  relanded  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  the  second  section  provides,  that  it  shall 
be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  licensed  vessel  whose  em- 
ployment has  been  confined  to  rivers,  bays  and  sounds, 
to  give  a  bond  in  an  amount  equal  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  ton,  v/Uh  condition  that  such  vessel  shall 
not  be  employed  in  any  foreign  trade  during  the  terms 
limited  in  the  condition  of  the  bond.    Having  thus  con- 
fined, by  heavy  penalties,  coasting  vessds  within  their 
legitimate  spheres,  the  provisions  of  the  third  sec^oa 
most  obviously  refer  to  other  vessels,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  that  after  taking  such  ample  security  from 
river  vessels,  it  would  be  thought  necessary  to  impose  on 
all  sloops,  &c.,  navigating  different  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  the  necessity  of  taking  a  permit  or  clearance  ev- 
ery time  they  sailed ;  for  the  permit  which  might  have 
been  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  vesseFs  being  licensed, 
would  not  be  a  compliance  with  the  act.    But  whatever 
doubts  might  be  entertained  on  the  construction  of  the 
section,  it  is  much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  a  provision  we  find  in  another  of  the  supplementary 
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embargo  laws,  which  was  passed  25th  April,  1808,  snb- 
jecting  to  forfeiture  vessels  of  the  description  of  the  Mi- 
ssabeth,  if  they  depart  from  any  district  of  the  United 
States  without  having  previously  obtained  a  clearance. 
There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  act,  passed  by 
the  same  l^;i8lature  suad  at  the  same  session,  than  on  the 
supposition  that,  in  their  opinion,  such  vessels  were,  un- 
der the  same  laws,  liable  to  no  penalty  whatever  for 
leaving  the  pent  wiliiout  a  clearance ;  for  if  this  interdic- 
tion already  existed,  and  that  under  the  heavy  penalties 
of  a  forfeiture,  what  use  could  there  be  in  saying,  and 
that  too  by  way  of  further  sanction,  that  she  should  be 
forfeited  by  leaving  a  district,  when  departing  only  from 
a  port  was  already  followed  with  that  consequence? 
This,  then,  is  not  deemed  a  cause  of  forfeiture. 

§  641.  Statutes  enacted  at  the  same  session  of  the 
legislature  are  to  be  takai  in  pari  materia,  and  should 
receive  a  construction  which  will  give  eflfect  to  each  if 
possible.  But  if  eacA  of  them  cannot  have  the  same  entire 
effect,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  others,  that  it 
would  have  if  taken  singly,  they  must  be  construed  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  mam 
intent  of  the  legislature.  This  rule  was  laid  down  and 
acted  upon  in  the  case  of  I%e  State  v.  Racldey.{a)  In 
this  case,  on  conviction  under  an  indictment,  the  jury 
acquitted  the  defendant  of  costs,  which  were  moved  for 
Turn  ob^ante  veredicto.  The  question  arose  under  the 
statute  of  20th  January,  1824 ;  the  seventy-second  sec- 
tion provided,  ^'  Costs  of  suit  shall,  in  all  cases  of  con- 
viction, be  included  in  the  judgment,  where  the  jury  do 
not  find  otherwise."  Holman,  J.,  says,  '^  It  is  not  con- 
tended but  that  this  provision,  taken  in  itself,  confers  on 
the  jury  a  right,  in  cases  of  conviction,  to  acquit  the  de** 


(tf)  3  BiMk.  R.  849. 
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feodant  of  oosts.  Bat  it  is  urged,  that  this  power  m  the 
jury  is  virtually  taken  away  by  the  act  r^ulatiug  the 
fees  of  officers,  which  was  passed  at  the  same  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  approved  30th  January,  1824.  By 
which  statute  it  is  enacted^  that  the  officers  therein  men- 
tioned shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services  the 
fees  thereby  allowed.  Then  follows  a  list  of  services  for 
clerk,  sheriff^  &c.,  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  prosecuting  attorney's  fee  for  every  coaviotioii 
upon  indictment  or  presentment  shall  be  five  dollars. 
The  fees  in  criminal  cases  allowed  by  this  act,  are  the 
costs  for  which  the  judgment  is  usually  given,  and  what 
the  act,  in  ordinary  acceptation,  presupposes  that  the 
person  ccmvicted  shall  pay.  This  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  act  But  this  meaning  is  not  e:q>ressed  in  such 
positive  terms  as  to  authorise  the  court  in  saying  that 
the  act  would  admit  of  no  other,  if  we  should  thereby 
render  ineffective  a  previous  enactment  of  the  same 
legislature.  This  act  gives  the  officers  a  right  to  the 
enumerated  fees,  but  does  not  say  in  express  words,  that 
they  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant  in  all  cases  of  con- 
viction ;  and  the  legislature  having  previously  aothorieed 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  defendant  of  costs,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  two  acts  are  so  contradictory  ibsA  they  cannot 
stand  together.  Although  by  tius  construction,  we  find 
the  officers  of  the  court  entitled  to  certain  fees  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  without  any  legal  method  of  obtaining  them, 
whenever  the  jury  think  proper  to  dischaige  the  defen- 
dant from  the  payment  of  the  costs.  There  is  smother 
act  on  the  subject  of  fees  of  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
which  was  also  approved  on  30th  ^January,  1824,  which 
provides,  that  in  all  judgments  in  criminal  prosecutions 
against  any  defendant  or  defendants,  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars shall  be  taxed  in  the  bill  of  costs  in  favor  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  This  act  seems  to  be  more  repug- 
nant to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  jury  with  respect  to 
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costs,  than  tUe  act  regalating  fees ;  yet  if  this  act  is  not 
altogether  iiiconsistent  with  that^  we  should  give  it  that 
coBstruction  which,  ia  our  opinion,  will  give  effect  to 
what  might  have  b^n  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
their  several  enactments.  These  acts  beir^  passed  at 
the  same  session  of  the  legislature,  are  to  be  taken  in 
pari  materia^  and  to  receive  a  construction  which  will 
give  effect  to  each  if  possible ;  but  as  each  cannot  have 
the  same  entire  effect,  when  tak^i  in  connection  with 
the  others,  as  it  would  have  if  taken  singly,  we  must  so 
construe  them  as  to  carry  into  effect  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  main  intention  of  the  l^islature.  That 
intention  we  conceive  to  be  this : — ^In  criminal  cases,  the 
several  officers,  including  the  prosecuting  attorney,  shall 
be  allowed  certain  fees,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  shall 
be  taxed  in  the  InII  of  costs  against  the  person  con- 
victed, and  for  which  judgment  shall  be  given ;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  dischai^ 
a  person  convicted  from  the  payment  of  costs.  We  con- 
ceive that,  by  this  construction,  there  is  less  violence 
done  to  the  intention  of  the  l^islature,  than  there  would 
be  in  supposing  that  they,  by  one  act,  intended  to  defeat 
another  that  had  been  enacted  at  the  same  session. 

§  642.  So  statutes  dictated  by  the  same  policy,  and 
having  in  view  the  attainment  of  the  same  ends,  and  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject-matter,  may  both  be  consid- 
ered and  construed  as  one  statute.  As  if  one  statute 
prohibit  the  doing  of  a  thing,  and  another  statute  be  sub- 
sequently passed  whereby  a  forfeiture  is  inflicted  upon 
the  person  doing  that  act,  both  are  to  be  considered  and 
construed  as  one  act.(a)  Or  when  an  action  founded 
upon  one  statute  is  given  by  a  subsequent  statute  in  a 
new  case,  every  thing  annexed  to  the  action  by  the  first 


(a)  Slradling  v.  Morgan,  Plow.  S06. 
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statute  is  likewise  given.(a)    Or  if  a  ihiag  oontaiiied  ia 
a  subsequent  statute  be  within  the  reasons  of  a  fcnrmer 
statute,  it  will  be  taken  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  that 
statute*(6)    But  this  is  confined  to  those  cases,  and  diose 
only,  where  the  latter  statute  is  ini^the  same  reas«i  as 
the  former.(c)    So  too,  where  one  statute  is  enhiged 
by  another,  and  a  third  is  passed  reciting  the  first,  the 
second  is  to  be  regarded  as  virtually  recited  in  the  UiMt 
reciting  act    For  instance,  the  13  Eliz.  c.  10,  concen- 
ing  leases  made  by  spiritual  persons,  was  enlarged  by 
14  Eliz.  c.  11;  the  former  was  only  recited  in  18  EUs. 
c.  11,  yet  it  was  holden,  that  the  latter  was  virtually  re- 
cited therein.(c2)    In  this  case  it  was  said,  there  is  sucli 
a  connection  between  all  the  statutes  concerning  leases 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  that  they  have  been  taken  into 
the  construction  of  one  another.    The  statute  of  the  32d 
H.  8,  is  not  recited  within  the  one  of  13  Eliz.,  yet  a 
lease  is  not  warranted  upon  these  statutes,  unless  it  bath 
the  qualifications  required  by  the  32  H.  8.     And  this 
course  is  usual  in  the  construction  of  statutes  in  pari 
materia. 

§  643.  Where  one  statute  is  continued,  and  some  ad- 
ditional clauses  added  in  another,  the  latter  statute  will 
be  construed  as  if  the  former  had  been  recited  therein. 
The  23  and  23  Car.  2,  c,  10,  for  better  settling  intes^ 
tates'  estates,  was  continued,  with  some  additioiuil 
clauses,  by  1  Jac.  2,  c.  17,  and  it  was  holden  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  that  for  this  reason,  the  latter  statute  must 
be  construed  as  if  the  former  had  been  therein  recited. 
Whenever  it  can  be  gathered  from  a  subsequent  statate 
in  pari  materia^  what  meaning  the  legislature  attadied 


(a)  Bro.,  Waste,  pi.  68. 

(b)  Ld.  Raymoad,  1028 ;  Sir  Wm.  More's  case. 

(c)  Ibid.  1048. 

id)  I  VeDl.  246,  Bayley  r.  Afsntn. 
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to  the  words  of  a  former  statute,  this  will  amount  to  a 
legislative  declaration  of  its  meaning,  and  will  govern 
the  construction  of  the  first  statute. (a) 

§  644.  The  cases  above  cited,  some  of  which  have 
been  fully  annoted,  are  deemed  to  be  suffieiently  illustra- 
tive of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
and  when,  courts  will  be  governed  by  statutes  in  pari  ma-- 
teria,  as  well  as  indicative  of  the  influence  siich  statutes 
should  have  on  the  mind  of  the  court  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  where  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  that  intent  is  doubtful.  This  rule,  like 
all  others,  must  be  applied  with  much  care  and  discrim- 
ination, and  only  to  that  class  of  cases  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable. Before  proceeding  to  note  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule  itself,  it  should  be  reiriarked,  that  it  is  only 
in  cases  where  the  meaning  of  any  particular  section  or 
clause  of  a  statute  is  questioned,  or  doubtful,  from  the 
language  of  the  act,  that  it  is  proper  tu  look  into  other 
statutes  in  pari  materia^  to  ascertain  such  intent ;  for  if 
the  language  be  clear  and  implicit,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  what  was  such  intent,  then, 
and  in  such  a  case,  there  is  no  room  for  construction, 
nor  is  there  in  such  a  case  any  need  of  such  a  resort. 

§  645.  Although  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  public 
statutes  made  in  pari  materia^  should  be  construed  as 
though  their  several  provisions  were  contained  in  one 
act,  or  that  an  act  may  be  construed  by  comparison  with 
another,  all  having  relation  to  the  same  subject-matter, 
yet  it  has  in  one  case  been  doubted,  even  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  statutes,  whether  this  principle  should 
in  any  case  be  admitted,  where  they  relate  and  extend 
to  distinct  subjects,  independent  of  each  other ;  and  it 
was  in  the  same  case  held,  that  in  the  exposition  of  pri- 
vate statutes,  conferring  special  privileges,  or  imposing 


(a)  Morris  v,  MeUiriy  6  Barn.  &  Cress.  454 ;  7  B.  &  C.  90. 
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particular  obligations,  it  is  not  propa  to  resort  to  the 
language  of  any  other  private  act,  not  relating  to  the 
same  parties  and  the  same  subject-matter.  Such  private 
statutes  standing  on  the  same  basis  with  contracts  by 
deed,  which  are  not  to  be  affected  hj  evidence  almnde. 
And  also  for  the  reason,  that  an  individual  who  receives 
a  grant  from  the  legislature,  or  when  a  private  act  is 
passed  for  his  benefit,  is  not  bound  to  look  into,  and  care- 
fully examine  the  language  of  other  grants  and  private 
acts,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  gnuit 
or  act  made  for  his  own  beneflt.(a) 

§  646.  This  principle  was  applied  in  the  case  last 
cited,  where  the  defendant  was  appointed  trustee  to 
manage  a  lottery,  and  had  given  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties ;  and  one  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  court  could  travel  out  of  the  condition  of  the 
bond,  and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  it 
referred,  to  get  rid  of  its  import  and  intent,  by  referaice 
to  another  statute,  authorizing  another  lottery,  and  which 
contained  provisions  more  liberal  than  were  contained 
in  the  act  under  which  the  bond  was  given ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inferring  from  the  difference  in  the  phraseology, 
that  a  more  strict  and  deeper  accountability  was  intend- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  this  lottery.    It  was 
held  it  could  not.    In  another  case  it  was  said :  "  But 
private  acts  of  the  legislature,  conferring  distinct  rights 
on  different  individuals,  which  can  never  be  considered 
as  being  one  statute,  or  the  part  of  one  general  syste®» 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  by  a  mutual  reference  to  each 
other.    As  well  might  a  contract  between  two  persons 
be  construed  by  the  terms  of  another  contract  between 
different  persons."(6) 


(a)  Thomas  t.  Mahariy  4  Maine  R.  513. 

(h)  Per  Hosmer,  Ch.  J.,  United  Society  v.  The  Eagle  Bank  of  New  BcM^ 
7  Conn.  R.  470. 
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§  647.  The  role  we  have  thus  far  been  considering  is 
that  of  different  statutes  m  pari  materia.  There  is  an- 
other rule  analogous  to  this,  which  is,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  part  of  a  statute,  every  other  part  of  the 
same  statute  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  in- 
deed the  most  natural  and  genuine  way  of  construing  a 
statute  is,  to  construe  one  part  by  another  part  of  the 
same  statute,  for  this  best  expresseth  the  meaning  of  the 
makers;  and  such  construction  is  ex  viaceribua  actus. 
Another  reason  assigned  for  this  rule  is,  that  a  law  is 
the  best  expositor  of  itself,  and  hence  every  part  is  to  be 
taken  into  view,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  mind 
of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  details  of  one  part  may 
contain  regulations  restricting  the  extent  of  general  ex- 
pressions used  in  another  part  of  the  same  act.  This 
rule  was  adopted  and  applied  in  the  case  of  Pennigton 
V.  Cbxe,(a)  and  there  are  numerous  cases  also  illustra- 
tive of  the  rale.(6) 

§  648.  The  case  of  Strode  v.  Ike  Stafford  Justices,(^c) 
is  one  which  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  rule,  and  the 
true  mode  of  its  application.  The  only  question  in  that 
case  was,  whether  the  limitation  of  five  years,  contained 
in  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  could 
be  pleaded  to  a  writ  of  error  in  fact*  That  section  of 
the  act  contained  the  following  clause :  "  And  writs  of 
error  shall  not  be  brought  but  within  five  years  after 
passing  the  decree  complained  of"  This  clause,  stand- 
ing unconnected  with  other  provisions  which  necessarily 
limit  its  operation,  would  extend  to  all  writs  of  error,  as 
well  in  fact  as  otherwise.    This  was  conceded  by  Mar- 


(a)  2  Cranch  R.  33. 

(b)  Canal  Co.  ▼.  Rail  Road  Co.,  4  Gill  &  John.  4 ;  The  opinion  of  the 
Judges,  28  Pick.  571 ;  Holhrook  y.  Holbrooke  1  Pick.  248. 

(c)  1  Brocken.  R.  162. 
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shall,  Ch.  J. ;  but  he  held  it  was  intermingled  with  other 
clauses,  which  essentially  influenced  its  construction; 
that  it  was  perfectly  clear,  that  the  writs  of  enor  given 
in  the  twenty-second  section  was  not  a  writ  of  error 
coram  nobisj  but  a  writ  to  be  issued  from  a  superior  ooort, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  errors  of  an  infoior 
jurisdiction.  It  was  contended  in  this  case,  that  the 
general  words  "  and  UDriis  of  error,^*  &c.,  were  unre- 
stricted, and  applied  to  all  writs  of  error  whatever, 
whether  such  as  congress  then  had  in  contemplation,  or 
such  as  were  at  the  time  entirely  out  of  the  mind  of  the 
legislature*  But  it  was  held,  that  this  would  be  a  man- 
ifest departure  from  the  common  principles  of  construc- 
tion, and  from  what  appeared  to  be  the  plain  intent  of 
the  act ;  that  these  words,  though  general,  were  not  such 
as  to  show  that  the  term  "writ  of  error"  was  used  in 
this  instance  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  was  affixed 
to  it  throughout  this  and  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  sections  of  the  act.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  speaking  of 
the  words,  says :  "  They  are  *  and  writs  of  error,'  that 
is,  writs  of  error  which  are  the  subject  of  the  law.  It 
is  probable  that  had  a  more  extended  operation  been  in- 
tended, such  terms  would  have  been  used  indicative  of 
that  intention.  Instead  of  the  words  'and  writs  of 
error,'  we  should  most  probably  have  found  the  words, 
'all  writs  of  error  whatever,'  or  'all  writs  of  error, 
whether  brought  in  a  superior  court  or  in  the  same 
court,'  or  some  other  terms  indicative  of  an  intention  to 
regulate  writs  which  were  not  the  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  was  at  the  time  directed." 
It  was  also  in  this  case  urged,  that  one  sentence  of  a  law 
could  not  be  aflTected  by  the  context.  To  this  proposi- 
tion the  learned  chief  justice  said :  "  I  should  as  soon 
have  expected  that  one  sentence  of  a  will  was  riot  affect- 
ed by  other  parts  of  the  will ;  in  each  the  intention  of 
the  maker  is  to  be  effected,  and  consequentiy  each  in- 
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strument  must  be  wholly  inspected ; — without  reasoning 
upon  this  subject,  the  books  abound  with  authorities 
which  seem  to  be  conclusive.  In  1  Inst.  381,  Lord  Coke 
says :  <  It  is  the  most  natural  and  genuine  exposition  of 
a  statute,  to  construe  one  part  by  another  part  of  the 
same  statute,  for  that  best  expresseth  the  meaning  of 
the  makers.'  He  afterward  adds :  '  and  this  exposition 
is  ex  visceribus  fictusJ  The  instances  which  illustrate 
this  axiom  in  the  construction  of  statutes  are  numerous. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  books  which  touch  on 
the  subject,  and  many  have  occurred  in  the  supreme 
eourt  of  the  United  States." 

§  649.  When  the  meaning  of  any  particular  section 
or  clause  of  a  statute  is  questioned,  it  is  no  doubt  pro- 
per to  look  into  other  parts  of  the  statute ;  otherwise 
the  different  sections  of  the  same  statute  might  be  so 
construed  as  to  be  repugnant,  and  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  might  be  defeated :  and  if,  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  general  meaning  and  objects  of  the  statute, 
it  should  be  found  inconsistent  with  the  Uteral  import  of 
any  particular  clause  or  section,  such  clause  or  section 
must,  if  possible,  be  construed  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  act  But  to  warrant  the  application  of  this  rule,  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  as  collected  from  the  whole 
act,  must  be  dear  and  manifest.(a)  But  as  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  a  statute,  must  be  respected,  hence 
where  the  whole  context  of  the  law  demonstrates  a  par- 
ticular intent  in  the  legislature  to  effect  a  certain  object, 
some  degree  of  implication  may  be  called  in  to  aid  in 
that  intent. (6) 

§  650.  Where  the  words  of  a  statute  are  express. 


(a)  Mendon  ▼.  Worcester^  10  Pick.  235 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Cambridge^ 
20  Piek.  267 ;  Holbrook  y.  Holbrook,  I  Pick.  250. 
(h)  DurousMeau  v.  The  UniUd  States^  6  Cranoh,  307. 
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plain  and  clear,  they  are  to  understood  according  to  their 
genuine  and  natural  signification  and  import,  unless,  by 
such  exposition,  a  contradiction  or  inconsistency  would 
arise  in  the  statute  by  reason  of  some  subsequent  clause 
— ^from  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  was  otherwise.(a)  And  where  a  law  is  plain 
and  unambiguous,  whether  it  be  expressed  in  general  at 
limited  terms,  the  legislature  should  be  intended  to  mean 
what  they  have  plainly  expressed ;  and  in  such  case 
there  is  no  room  for  construction.  But  if  from  a  view 
of  the  whole  law,  the  evident  intention  is  different  from 
the  literal  import  of  the  terms  employed  to  express  it  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  law,  that  intention  should  pre- 
vail ;  for  that,  in  fact,  is  the  will  of  the  legislature.(6) 

§  651.  In  the  construction  of  a  statute,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  all  its  parts,  great  difficulty  not  unfrequentlj 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  may  be,  in  some  parts  of 
the  act,  general  words  inconsistent  with  the  import  of 
particular  words  in  other  parts  of  the  same  act.  It  is 
said(c)  that  general  words  in  an  act  of  parliament  may 
be  qualified  by  subsequent  sentences  or  clauses  in  the 
same  statute.  In  Andree  et  al.  v.  Fletcher ^(d)  the  question 
arose  whether  an  insurance  in  England  on  a  foreign  ship 
was  void  within  the^stetute  19  Geo.  2,  c.  37,  which  de- 
clared '^  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  make  re-assurance, 
unless  the  insurer  shall  be  insolvent,  become  a  bankrupt, 
or  die."  It  was  contended,  that  because  a  prior  part  of 
the  statute  which  restrained  insurances,  interest  or  no 
interest,  had  been  held  not  to  extend  to  foreigners,  this 
clause  should  also  be  confined  to  insurances  on  English 


(a)  Parker,  SS3  ;  Hob.  93, 97 ;   United  SiaUs  t.  Bright,  C.  C.  U.  S.,  Pa. 
Pamph.  188  ;  Bac.  Ab.  Stat.  I. 
{b)  United  Slates  ▼.  Fisher,  9  Cranch,  386,  399. 

(c)  8  Modern,  8  ;  Rex  v.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  et  al, 

(d)  IT.  R.  161. 
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ships.  Buller,  J.  said :  '^  It  has  been  argued,  because 
one  clause  of  this  statute  does  not  extend  to  foreign  ships, 
the  others  shall  not.  But  if,  in  the  same  act  of  parlia- 
ment, there  be  one  clause  which  applies  to  a  particular 
case,  and  another  which  is  conceived  in  general  terms, 
the  former  shall  not  restrain  the  signification  of  the  lat^* 
ter.  But  it  rather  operates  the  other  way,  for  it  shows 
that  the  legislature  had  both  cases  in  their  view  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  statute,  and  when*  they  meant  to  con- 
fine the  prohibition  to  British  ships,  they  have  done  so ; 
but  where  they  did  not  intend  to  confine  it,  they  have 
omitted  the  restriction." 

§  652.  It  would  seem,  on  reading  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  two  cases  last  cited,  that  they  are  directly  in  con- 
flict with  each  other ;  and  yet,  such  apparent  conflict  evi- 
dently arises  from  the  unqualified  and  unguarded  manner 
in  which,  the  proposition  is  laid  down  in  8  Modem.  The 
true  rule  in  reference  to  that  proposition  is  that  laid  down 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Adams  v. 
Wood,(a)  which  is  this — ^that  the  general  expressions  of 
a  statute  may  be  restrained  by  subsequent  particular 
tDords,  which  show  that  in  the  intention  of  the  iegislaiurej 
those  general  expressions  were  used  in  a  particular 
SENSE.''  That  is,  where  from  the  whole  act  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  legislature  intended  to  use  the  general  words 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  subsequent  particular  words, 
in  such  case,  as  the  intent  is  to  be  followed  when 
apparent,  the  general  words  are  to  be  controlled  and  re- 
stricted so  as  to  meet  the  provision  of  the  act  expressed 
in  the  particular  language,  used  in  subsequent  parts  of  the 
same  act.  This  rule  is  based  upon  the  ground  that 
where  a  general  intention  is  expressed,  and  the  act  also 
expresses  a  particular  intention  which  is  incompatible 


(a)  2  Cranch,  336. 
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with  the  general  intenticm,  the  particular  intention  is  io 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  exception.(a) 

§  653.  Where  a  particular  thing  is  given  or  limited  in 
the  preceding  part  of  a  statutei  this  shall  not  be  taken 
away  or  altered  by  any  subsequent  general  words  of  the 
same  statute.(6)  This  rule  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example.  The  law  of  Vii^nia,  De- 
cember 15,  1776,  usually  termed  the  penitentiary  act,(c) 
in  the  first  section  enacts  that  "  no  crime  whatBoever 
committed  by  any  free  person  against  the  common- 
wealth, except  murder  of  the  first  degree,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death.  In  all  the  subsequent  sections,  the 
word  free  is  omitted,  and  no  words  of  reference  are  used 
so  as  to  connect  them  with  the  first  section.  Yet  it  has 
been  uniformly  held,  that  all  the  provisions  of  that  law 
relate  to  free  persons  only,  and  that  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions, although  the  words  are  general,  shall  be  restricted 
by  the  first,  and  the  general  intention  of  the  legislatuie 
indicated  in  that  section. 

§  654.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  a  statute  in 
its  general  provisions  embraces  cases  which  are  intended 
by  the  legislature  not  to  be  included  within  it.  Such 
cases  are  usually  taken  out  of  the  statute  by  a  saving 
clause  or  a  proviso.  A  saving  clause  in  a  statute  is  only 
an  exception  of  a  specific  thing  out  of  the  general  thing 
mentioned  in  the  stotute.((2)  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  saving  clause  is  repugnant  to  the  purview  d 
the  act,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  said  that  the  saving  clause 
is  void.(e)  This  rule  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle 
that  prevails  in  reference  to  deeds,  that  a  reservation  <tf 


(a)  5  Bing.  180  and  493,  3  ;  Ibid.  68. 

(b)  Standen  ▼.  The  University  of  Oxford,  1  Jon.  26  ;  1  Step.  El.  L.  6. 

(c)  Rand  Abr.  359. 

(d)  1  Kent,  469 ;  Co.  litt.  381. 

{e)  1  Rep.  47 ;  Alton  Wood's  case.  Plow.  564. 
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the  thing  granted  being  repugnant  to  the  grant  itself,  so 
that  both  cannot  consistently  stand  ;  and  as  the  deed  is 
to  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the  grantor,  as  some- 
thing was  evidently  intended  to  be  granted,  the  reserva- 
tion is  void  on  the  ground  of  such  repugnancy. 

§  655.  The  following  instances  are  illustrations  of  the 
rule  above  stated.  I.  S.  veas  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  the 
manor  of  Dale,  or  tenant  in  tail  thereof,  the  reversion  to 
the  king.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  giving  this 
manor,  in  express  words,  to  the  king,  saving  the  right, 
title  and  interest  of  all  persons ;  and  it  was  held,  tiiat 
the  saving  clause  did  not  save  the  estate  of  I.  S.,  for  the 
reason  that  the  saving  as  to  the  owner  of  the  land  was 
repugnant,  inasmuch  as  the  manor  is,  by  express  name, 
given  to  the  king ;  and  if  the  general  saving  should  be 
extended  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  then  the  act  would 
be  made  in  vain.  So,  too,  if  it  be  recited  in  an  act  of 
parliament,  that  whereas  I.  S.  is  seised  of  certain  land  in 
fee,  and  the  land  by  the  act  is  given  to  the  king  in  fee, 
saving  the  estates  and  rights  of  all  persons,  the  estate  of 
I.  S.  is  not  saved ;  for  that  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
grant,  and  make  the  express  gift  void.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  character  are  stated  in  the  case  of  Alton 
Wood.(a)  It  is  there  said,  '^  And  it  appeareth  in  our 
books,  that  a  saving  in  an  act  of  parliament  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  body  of  the  act  is  void,  as  in  Plowden 
Com.  563,  b.  where  the  supposed  attainder  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  declared  to  be 
null  and  void  ab  iniHo^  saving  the  estate  and  leases  made 
by  King  £dward  VI.,  that  saving  was  void ;  for  when  the 
attainder  was  declared  to  be  void,  the  said  saving  was 
against  the  body  of  the  act,  and  therefore  void  "(b) 


(a)  1  Co.  47. 

{b)  See  also  Riddle  t.  White,  4  Cwill.  1394  i'Wardy.  CecU,  2  Vein.  711 ; 
5  Cru.  Dig.  23 ;  Viner*B  Ab.  Stat.  £.  8,  pi.  5. 
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§  656.  When  it  is  said,  that  where  the  saTing  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  purview^  of  the  act,  it  is  void ;  by  the 
purview  of  the  act  is  to  be  understood,  the  ^lactiog 
part,  or  body  of  tiie  act,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pre- 
amble, (a)  Although  it  is  true  that  the  rule  above  laid 
down  is  well  establised,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  pur- 
view of  a  statute  may  be  restrained  by  a  saving  in  the 
statute,  and  such  saving  will  be  effectual  for  that  pa^ 
pose  in  all  cases,  where  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  body 
of  the  act ;  that  is  where  the  saving  clause  may  prevail, 
and  yet  not  quite  overthrow  the  entire  body  of  the  act, 
or  render  it  completely  nugatory  ;(6)  as  in  the  case  of 
a  deed,  the  language  of  the  grant  may  include  an  eotiie 
estate,  and  there  may  be  in  the  same  deed  a  reservation 
or  exception  of  part  of  the  thing  granted,  which  will  be 
good ;  although  a  reservation  of  all  that  was  granted 
would  be  void,  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  the  grant 
In  the  former  case  both  may  stand,  and  yet  the  deed 
have  some  effect  as  a  grant,  whereas  in  the  latter,  both 
cannot  stand  without  rendering  the  grant  entirely  nuga- 
tory. The  rule  itself,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  it,  apply 
with  equal  force  in  the  construction  of  a  statute  as  of  a 
deed.  The  reason  for  the  rule,  and  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  based  in  all  cases,  sheds  light  upon  the  ques^ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  saving  is  void  or  not,  and  if  kept 
distinctly  in  view  will  enable  any  one  readily  to  dete^ 
mine  questions  arising  under  this  rule. 

§  657.  We  have  seen  that  a  saving  clause  is  only  an 
exception  of  a  specific  thing  out  of  the  general  thing 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  The  object  of  a  proviso  to  a 
statute  is,  to  either  except  something  from  the  enacting 
clause,  or  to  qualify  or  restrain  its  generality,  or  to  ex- 


(a)  Paynes  ▼.  Canntr,  3  Bibb,  181 

(b)  Thorrdy  and  Fleetwood  v.  Duchess  of  HamUlony  10  Mod.  115. 
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elude  some  possible  ground  of  misinterpretation  of  it,  as 
extending'  to  cases  not  intended  by  the  legislature  to  be 
brought  within  its  purview.(a)  There  has  been  a  dis- 
tinction in  some  of  the  books  between  a  saving  clause 
and  a  proviso  in  a  statute,  though  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  very  apparent.  It  was  held  by  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  in  the  case  of  the  AUemey  GenercU  v. 
The  Gaoemor  a/nd  Co.  of  the  Chelsea  Water  Work$^(b) 
That  where  the  proviso  of  an  act  of  parliament  was 
directly  repugnant  to  the  purview  of  it,  the  proviso 
should  stand,  and  be  held  a  repeal  of  the  purview,  be- 
cause it  speaks  the  last  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  It 
was  compared  to  a  will,  in  which  the  latter  part  if  in- 
consistent with  the  former,  supersedes  and  revokes  it. 
In  reference  to  this  distinction  Chancellor  Kent  has 
said :  "  But  it  may  be  remarked,  upon  this  case  of  Fitz- 
gibbon,  that  a  proviso  repugnant  to  the  purview  of  the 
statute,  renders  it  equally  nugatory  and  void  as  a  repug- 
nant saving  clause ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  act 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  one  and  not  by  the  other,  or 
why  the  proviso  and  the  saving  clause  when  inconsis- 
tent with  the  body  of  the  act,  should  not  both  of  them 
be  equally  rejected»"(c) 

§  654.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  a  statute  makes 
use  of  a  word  in  one  part  of  it,  which  is  susceptible  of 
two  meanings,  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  statute 
the  same  word  is  used  in  a  definite  sense.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  a  rule  of  construction  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood throughout  in  that  sense,  unless  the  object  to  which 
it  is  applied,  or  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  re- 


(a)  Minis  ▼.  The  United  StaUs,  15  Peters,  445. 

(b)  Fitzg.  R.  195. 
(e)  1  Kent,  469. 
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quires  it  to  be  differently  understodd  in  the  two  places^a) 
But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  applied  to  cases  where,  from 
the  language  of  the  act,  to  confine  its  use  to  a  definite 
sense,  will  render  any  clause,  sentence,  or  word  super- 
fluous, Yoid,  or  insignificant(6) 

§  659.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  section  is  intro- 
duced into  a  statute,  which  appears  a  stranger  to  and 
unconnected  either  with  the  preamble,  or  to  the  general 
purview  of  the  act,  in  such  cases,  but  littie  aid  is  derived 
in  its  construction  either  from  the  preamble,  or  purview 
of  the  act.  The  rule  of  construction  in  such  a  case,  as 
laid  down  in  Bacon's  Abr.  Statute,  I»,  is,  that  it  must 
take  effect  according  to  its  obvious  meaning,  independent 
of  all  influence  from  other  parts  of  the  law.  And  even 
if  it  be  a  part  of  the  same  subject,  and  either  enlarges  or 
restrains  the  expressions  used  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
act,  it  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  import  of  the 
words  used,  if  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  such  other 
parts  of  the  law  to  change  the  meaning.  But  if  in  this 
latter  case  general  words  are  used,  which  import  more 
than  seems  to  have  been  within  the  purview  of  the  law, 
or  of  other  parts  of  the  law,  and  those  expressions  can 
be  restrained  to  others  used  in  the  same  law,  or  in  any 
other  upon  the  same  subject,  they  ought  to  be  so  re- 
strained. What  we  have  said  in  this  chapter  as  well  as 
in  a  previous  chapter  is  all  that  is  deemed  necessary  as 
illustrative  of  the  rule  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
statutes  in  pari  materia. 


(a)  Den  ex  dem.  James  ▼.  Dubots^  1  Har.  N.  J.  R.  993. 

(b)  Ibid.  303. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF   AFFIRMATIVE   AND   NEGATIVE   STATUTES. 

§  660.  Some  statutes  are,  from  their  being  in  affirma- 
tive termS;  called  affirmative  statutes ;  others  obtain  the 
name  of  negative  statutes,  because  they  are  penned  in 
negative  terms.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  an  affir* 
mative  statute  does  not  take  away  the  common  law.  It 
is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  Institutes ;  if  a  statute  gives 
a  remedy  in  the  affirmative  without  a  negative,  expressed 
or  implied,  for  a  matter  which  was  actionable  at  common 
law,  the  party  may  sue  at  the  common  law,  as  well  as 
upon  the  statute,  for  this  does  not  take  away  the  com- 
mon law  remedy.(a)  Thus,  it  has  been  held,  that  where 
a  statute  authorized  the  erection  of  a  mill-dam  upon 
one^s  own  land,  upon  a  creek  or  river  which  is  a  public 
highway,  although  it  might  protect  the  party  from  in- 
dictment for  a  nusance ;  if  in  doing  it,  he  flow  his  neigh- 
bor's land,  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  even  though  the  act 
provides  for  a  summary  mode  of  appraising  and  paying 
the  damages  arising  from  such  a  consequence. (6)  In 
the  case  cited  the  court  held,  that  if  there  had  been  no 
express  provision  in  the  act  for  the  payment  of  damages, 
the  defendant  would  have  been  still  liable  to  pay  them; 
and  the  only  effect  of  this  provision  was,  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  making  compensation  by  additional  sanctions,  as 
the  grant  or  license  might  be  avoided,  if  the  defendant 


(a)  2  Inst.  200. 

(b)  Crittenden  t.  Wilson,  5  Cow.  165. 
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should  fail  to  pay  the  damages  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  act.  The  effect  of  the  grant  was  merely  to  au- 
thorize the  defendant  to  erect  a  dam,  as  he  might  have 
done  if  the  stream  had  been  his  own,  without  a  grant 
In  that  case  he  would  have  been  responsible  in  damages 
for  all  the  injury  occasioned  by  it  to  others.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  by  making  it  a  condition 
of  the  grant,  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  damages 
which  might  result  to  third  persons  from  his  dam,  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  act,  to  de- 
prive those  who  might  sustain  injury  of  their  remedy  by 
action.  Their  object  was  to  provide  a  summary  remedy 
for  those  who  might  be  injured  by  the  dam,  by  which 
they  might  be  remunerated  more  expeditiously  and  with 
less  expense  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  But 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  which  either  in  terms, 
or  by  necessary  implication,  made  it  compulsory  upon 
those  who  might  be  injured  to  have  their  damages  as- 
sessed under  the  act,  or  deprive  them  of  their  pre-exist- 
ing common  law  remedy  by  action — ^as  the  act  was  not 
couched  in  negative  terms,  the  remedy  which  it  provided 
was  merely  cumulative,  and  not  exclusive.  The  court 
based  their  decision  upon  the  above  rule  laid  down  in 
the  Institutes,  which  it  cites,  as  the  rule  applicable  to 
such  a  case.(a) 

§  661.  In  another  case(&)  it  was  held,  that  where  a 
new  right  is  introduced  by  statute,  the  party  complain- 
ing of  its  violation  was  confined  to  the  statutory  remedy, 
if  one  be  prescribed.  But  that  it  would  be  otherwise 
where  the  right  existed  at  common  law,  and  an  affirma- 
tive statute  intervenes,  inflicting  a  new  penalty.  The 
court  said,  if  a  statute  is  introductive  of  new  rights 


(fl)  See  Beckford  t.  Hood,  7  T.  R.  628. 
\b)  Lang  v.  Scott,  1  Blackf.  Ind.  R.  40S. 
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which  did  not  before  exist  in  the  country,  and  prescribes 
the  penalty  for  their  violation,  the  persons  claiming  under 
the  act,  must  depend  for  the  security  of  the  rights  thus 
claimed  upon  the  provisions  therein  specified.  In  the 
case  last  cited,  the  action  was  for  erecting  an  unautho- 
rized ferry  within  two  miles  of  the  plaintiff's  ferry.  The 
court  held,  that  as  the  exclusive  privileges  of  ferries 
were  not  known  in  that  state  until  they  were  authorized 
by  statute,  and  as  the  statute  by  which  they  were  au- 
thorized prescribed  a  specific  penalty  for  their  violation, 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  owners  of  the  ferry 
must  rely  for  the  security  of  their  rights,  so  far  as  the 
couf  ts  of  common  law  were  concerned. 

§  662.  Almy  v.  Harris{a)  was  also  an  action  on  the 
case,  for  disturbing  the  plaintiff  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
ferry  granted  to  Harris.  It  was  held  that  the  action 
would  not  lie.  The  act  to  regulate  ferries  within  this 
state  prohibited  any  person  within  certain  districts  from 
keeping  or  using  a  ferry,  for  transporting  across  any 
river,  stream,  or  lake  any  goods  or  merchandise  for  profit 
or  hire,  unless  licensed  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  act, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars.  If  the  plaintiff  had  pos- 
sessed a  right  at  common  law  to  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  this  ferry,  then  the  statute  giving  a  remedy  in 
the  affirmative,  without  a  negative  expressed  or  implied, 
for  a  matter  authorized  by  the  common  law,  he  might, 
notwithstanding  the  statute,  have  his  remedy  by  action 
at  the  common  law.  But  as  he  had  no  such  right  at 
common  law,  nor  any  right  except  that  derived  from  the 
statute,  consequently  he  could  have  no  rights  since  the 
statute  but  those  it  gave,  and  must  pursue  his  remedy 
under  the  statute.(6) 


(a)  5  J.  R.  176. 

{b)  See  Bisul  v.  Lamed,  16  Mass.  R.  65. 
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§  663.  But  where  a  right  is  granted  by  statute,  and 
the  act  granting  the  right  is  silent  as  to  the  remedy,  and 
a  subsequent  statute  is  passed  giving  a  forfeiture  or  pe- 
nalty for  the  violation  of  that  right,  as  th^  right  had  be- 
come vested  by  the  first  act,  such  forfeiture  or  penalty  is 
regarded  merely  as  cumulative  to  the  remedy  provided 
at  common  law,  in  cases  of  the  violation  of  a  statute 
right,  where  the  statute  creating  the  right  is  silent  as  to 
the  remedy.  This  rule  was  distinctly  recognized  br 
Justice  Thompson,  in  the  case  of  Livingston  v.  Van  Tnr 
gen.(a)  In  that  case,  the  legislature  had  granted,  under 
the  act  of  1 798,  to  certain  persons  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  using  and  navigating  boats  by  steam  in  the 
waters  of  this  state,  but  that  act  was  silent  as  to  the  re- 
medy for  an  infringement  of  the  right.  Subsequent  acts 
created  a  forfeiture  of  boats  used  in  violation  of  the  right 
secured.  Such  forfeiture  was  held  to  be  cumulatire 
merely.  Thompson,  Justice,  said  in  that  case,  ^'  But  it 
is  said  that  the  right  claimed  by  the  appellants  being 
created  by  startute,  they  are  entitled  to  no  other  remedy 
than  that  which  the  statute  gives.  Without  examining 
whether  the  rule  of  law  upon  which  this  objection  is 
founded  is  not  confined  to  criminal  cases  altogether,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  the  present  case,  for  the 
forfeiture  is  not  given  by  the  same  statute  which  created 
and  gave  the  right,  nor  until  the  right  was  actually 
vested  in  the  appellants,  by  a  fulfilment  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  privil^e  now  claimed  by  them ;  and  if  the 
right  was  vested,  all  existing  remedies  to  enforce  it  were 
also  vested,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  away  by  implica- 
tion. The  act  of  April,  1808,  creating  the  forfeiture,  pur- 
ports to  be  an  act  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 


(a)  0  J.  R.  607. 
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appellant's  steamboats,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  re- 
medies therein  provided  were  intended  as  cumulative, 
and  in  addition  to  those  already  existing." 

§  664.  Where  a  statute  does  not  vest  a  right  in  a  per- 
son, but  only  prohibits  the  doing  of  some  act  under  a  pe- 
nalty, the  party  violating  the  statute  is  liable  only  to  the 
penalty.  But  where  a  right  of  property  is  vested  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  statute,  it  may  be  vindicated  by  the  com- 
mon law,  unless  the  statute  confines  the  remedy  to  the 
penalty.  This  distinction  was  recognized  and  applied 
in  the  case  of  Burden  v«  Orocker^(a)  The  statute  of 
1815,  ch.  11,  sec.  1,  provided  that  the  town  of  M.  should 
at  a  legal  town  meeting  dispose  of  and  grant,  upon  such 
conditions  and  under  such  restrictions  and  regulation  as 
said  town  should  establish,  for  that  year,  and  so  from 
year  to  year,  the  sole  privilege  of  catching  alewives 
with  scoop  nets  or  set  nets,  on  the  days  and  at  the  places 
designated  by  the  ict,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  should 
give  the  most  for  the  same,  and  give  sufficient  security 
for  payment :  such  person  so  purchasing  were  to  have 
the  right  to  take  fish,  and  no  other  person  whatever.  It 
further  provided,  that  if  any  person  should  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  fish,  he  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $20,  and  not  less  than  $5,  to  be  recovered  by 
indictment,  complaint,  or  action  of  debt ;  the  one  half  to 
the  to  WD,  and  (he  other  half  to  the  prosecutor.  In  an 
action  for  obstructing  the  passage  of  such  fish,  it  was 
held,  that  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  statute  was  cu- 
mulative, and  that  an  action  on  the  case  at  common  law 
might  be  maintained  by  the  vendee,  to  whom  the  privi- 
lege had  been  sold  by  the  town,  against  the  person  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  fish.  The  court  placed  their 
decision  upon  the  ground  that  the  grantee  of  the  town 


(a)  10  Piok.  383. 
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acquired  a  valuable  interest  or  frandiise  in  the  fishery, 
and  entitled  at  common  law  to  a  remedy  for  its  disturb* 
ance.  That  in  all  cases  where  a  man  has  a  temprnd 
loss  or  damage  by  the  wrong  of  another,  he  might  have 
an  action  on  the  case,  to  be  repaired  in  damages.  In  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  the  plaintiflPs  remedy  shoidd 
have  been  a  suit  for  the  penalty,  or  by  abating  the  Doi- 
sance,  the  court  held  it  was  clear,  at  common  law,  were 
it  a  public  nuisance,  one  who  sustained  a  particular  in* 
jury  might  have  his  action  for  the  damages,  and  the 
same  rule  roust  apply  to  a  private  nuisance.  The  reme- 
dies were  cumulative.  The  penalties  inflicted  in  the  act 
were  recoverable  by  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a  prose- 
cution for  the  public,  but  that  could  not  affect  the  com- 
mon law  right  of  an  individual  to  recover  the  particular 
injury  sustained  by  reason  of  the  nuisance.  The  suit 
for  the  penalty  might  be  brought  by  persons  who  had  no 
exclusive  right  to  the  fish,  and  would  give  no  8ati8fa^ 
tion  for  the  injury  done  to  the  true  owner.  The  penally 
operated  as  a  punishment  of  the  offender,  but  made  no 
adequate  compensation  for  the  particular  injury  to  the 
plaintiff.  That  the  distinction  to  be  taken  was  where  a 
statute  does  not  vest  a  right  in  a  person,  but  only  prohi- 
bits the  doing  of  some  act  under  a  penalty ;  in  such  cases 
the  party  violating  the  statute  is  liable  to  the  penalty  only. 
But  where  a  right  of  property  is  vested  in  consequence 
of  the  statute,  it  is  to  be  vindicated  by  the  common  law 
unless  the  statute  confines  the  remedy  to  the  penalty. 

§  665.  The  same  rule  obtained  in  another  case.(a) 

The  statute  of  8  Anne,  c.  19,  gave  to  authors  the  sole 

'  right  and  liberty  of  printing  their  works  for  fourteen 

years,  and  certain  penalties  for  violating  the  act.    The 


(a)  Beckfard  r.  Hood,  7  T.  R.  620. 


J 
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action  in  this  cause  was  case  for  damages  which  the 
author  had  sustained  for  an  invasion  of  his  literary  pro- 
perty. It  was  contended  that  his  only  remedy  was  for 
the  penalty.  The  court  held  that  the  right  of  property 
was  vested  in  the  author,  and  the  penalty  a  mere  cumu- 
lative remedy.  Lord  Kenyon  said :  "  The  statute  hav- 
ing vested  the  right  in  the  author,  the  common  law  gives 
the  remedy  by  action  on  the  case  for  the  violation  of  it* 
But  it  is  agreed  that  as  the  statute  in  the  same  clause 
that  creates  the  right  has  prescribed  a  particular  remedy, 
and  that  no  other  can  be  resorted  to ;  and  if  such  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  I 
should  have  subscribed  to  it,  however  inadequate  it 
might  be  thought.  But  their  meaning  in  creating  the 
penalties  in  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  in  question,  cer- 
tainly was  to  give  an  accumulative  remedy."  Ashurst, 
Justice,  said :  "  Now  I  only  consider  the  action  for  the 
penalties  given  to  a  common  informer,  as  an  additional 
protection,  but  not  intended  by  the  legislature  to  oust 
the  common  law  right  to  prosecute  by  an  action  any  per- 
son who  infringes  this  species  of  property  which  would 
otherwise  mainly  attach  upon  the  right  of  property  so 
conferred.  Where  an  act  of  parliament  vests  property 
in  a  party,  the  other  consequence  follows,  of  course,  un- 
less the  legislature  make  a  special  provision  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  in 
this  case.  The  penalties  to  be  recovered  may  indeed 
operate  as  a  punishment  upon  the  offender,  but  they  af- 
ford no  redress  to  the  injured  party.  The  action  is  not 
given  to  him,  but  to  any  person  who  may  get  the  start 
of  him  and  sue  first.  It  is  no  redress  for  the  civil  injury 
sustained  by  the  author  in  the  loss  of  his  full  profits." 

§  666.  Where  a  statute  gives  a  new  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  means  of  executing  it,  those 
who  claim  the  power  can  execute  it  in  Jio  other  way. 

98 
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Thus  in  Andover  and  Medford  7\impike  Q>.  r.  GauUj{a) 
where  a  statute  authorized  assessments  to  be  made  npon 
the  shares  of  the  corporation,  and  that  whenever  avj 
proprietor  should  neglect  or  reAise  to  pay  a  (ax  or  as- 
sessment within  a  limited  time,  the  treasurer  might  nSi 
the  shares  of  the  delinquent  at  public  auction  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  was  held  that  in  the  absenee 
of  an  express  promise  to  pay,  no  action  could  be  sob- 
tained  to  recover  the  assessment,  but  that  the  remedy  im 
that  pointed  out  in  the  act. 

§  667.  It  is  in  general  true,  that  if  an  affirmative  sta- 
tute, which  %8  itUroduetive  of  a  new  lauo,  direct  a  thing  to 
be  done  in  a  certain  manner,  that  thing  shall  not,  e?eo 
although  there  are  no  negative  words,  be  done  in  aoy 
other  manner.  Thus  it  has  been  held,  that  under  the 
statutes  of  Massachusetts,  which  directed  the  method  of 
laying  out  highways,  provision  was  made  that  if  aoy 
person  be  damaged  in  his  property  by  laying  out  a  high- 
way, the  town  where  the  same  is  shall  make  such  per- 
son satisfaction,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  provision  was  made,  that  the  court  of  sessions 
might  order  the  payment  of  such  sum  of  money  as  should 
be  assessed  in  damages,  to  be  paid  by  the  town  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  in  default  of  payment  after  a  reasonable 
time,  the  court  might  levy  the  same  by  warrant  of  dis- 
tress upon  the  personal  property  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  held  that  an  action  of  debt  against  the  town  coald 
not  be  sustained,  although  the  sessions  had  omitted  to 
order  payment  of  the  damages.(6)  In  the  case  cited 
from  Plowden  it  was  held,  that  if  an  action  founded  upon 


{a)  6  Mass.  R.  41 ;  tee  also  1  Metcalf,  138 ;  3  Fairfield,  368 ;  19  Wand. 
R.  405 ;  7  Mass.  R.  102 ;  8  Mass.  188  ;  10  Mass.  884 ;  14  Mass.  886 ;  14 

Pick.  483  ;  16  Mass.  94 ;  3  Metcalf,  530. 

{b)  Gedney  t.  InhabitanU  of  Teufksbury,  3  Mass.  R.  308.    See  also  Plow- 
den, 306 ;  Stradling  ▼.  Morgan,  Hob.  398 ;  Sid.  56. 
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a  statute  be  directed  to  be  brought  before  a  particular 
court,  or  a  particular  justice  id  his  sessions,  it  cannot  be 
brought  before  any  other  person,  or  in  any  other  place. 
In  Fbrbes^  €ase(a)  it  was  held,  that  under  a  statute  which 
provided  that  error  in  the  exchequer  chamber  should  be 
amended  before  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  such  error 
could  not  be  amended  before  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons. The  cases  above  cited  clearly  establish  the  rule, 
that  where  a  new  power  is  given  by  an  affirmative  sta- 
tute to  a  certain  person,  or  to  certain  persons,  by  the 
designation  of  those  persons,  although  it  be  an  affirma- 
tive statute,  all  other  persons  are  in  the  general  excluded 
from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  This  rule  is  founded 
upon  the  maxim,  that  incltmo  urdus  est  exdxmo  aUerivs. 
But  if  anterior  to  the  passage  of  such  an  affirmative 
act,  giving  such  new  powers  to  a  designated  person  or 
persons,  other  persons  had  by  a  previous  statute  power 
to  do  the  same  act,  the  giving  of  such  power  by  an  affir- 
mative act  to  a  certain  designated  person  or  persons  does 
not  exclude  the  persons  having  such  antecedent  power 
from  the  exercise  of  the  same  power.(&)  Lord  Bacon 
cites  the  following  instance  as  illustrative  of  this  rule. 
By  the  8  Hen.  6,  c.  16,  it  is  provided :  '<  That  after  office 
found,  he  who  finds  himself  aggrieved  may,  within  a 
month  offer  his  traverse,  and  to  take  the  premises  to 
ikrm ;  and  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  other  officer  shall 
demise  them  to  farm."  By  the  1  Hen*  8,  c.  16,  liberty  is 
given  to  the  persons  aggrieved,  "  to  do  this  at  any  time 
within  the  space  of  three  months."  Afterwards  the  32 
Hen.  8, «.  40,  authorizes  the  master  of  the  wards  ''to  grant 
a  lease  of  the  lands  of  a  ward  or  an  idiot  while  they  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  crown."    This  last  clause,  not- 


(a)  11  R.  59. 

{b)  Dcwis  T.  Edmonson^  3  Boa.  &  Pul.  387, 
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withstanding  the  designation  of  a  new  person,  shall  not 
take  away  the  power  given  by  the  former ;  for  if  befoie 
any  lease  is  granted  by  the  master  of  the  wards  the 
chancellor  or  treasurer  grant  a  lease  of  the  premises,  the 
master  of  the  wards  cannot  afterwards  demise  them.(a) 

§  668.  But  where  an  offence  is  created  by  statute,  and 
a  specific  remedy  prescribed,  that  remedy  alone  can  be 
pursued.(6)  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  defendant  was 
indicted  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors  without  a  license. 
The  statute  of  Indiana,  under  whict^  the  indictment  was 
found,  declared  that  for  every  offence  against  its  provi- 
visions  the  offender  should  pay  three  dollars,  and  that 
the  fines  should  be  collected  in  a  given  way.  But  it 
was  held,  that  as  the  statute  created  the  offence,  and  it 
was  one  which  did  not  exist  at  common  law,  it  was  not 
indictable,  and  that  the  only  remedy  was  that  provided 
for  in  the  act.  The  rule  that  where  a  statute  creates 
an  offence  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  in  tlie  ^- 
acting  or  prohibiting  clause  points  out  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding under  it,  that  mode  alone  can  be  pursued,  is  not 
applicable  to  beneficial  statutes  in  civil  cases,  was  .dis- 
tinctly held  in  the  case  of  Ihe  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
Rail  Bbad  Co.  v.  Kennedy^{c)  and  seems  impliedly  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  io 
one  of  the  cases  decided  by  him. 

§  669.  Where  a  statute  makes  that  unlawful  which 
was  lawful  before,  and  appoints  a  specific  remedy,  that 
remedy  must  be  pursued  and  no  other.  It  would  be 
otherwise,  however,  if  the  offence  were  before  punishable 
at  common  law,  for  then  the  particular  remedy  given  by 
statute  would  be  regarded  as  cumulative,  and  in  such 
cases  either  the  statutory  or  common  law  remedy  might 


(a)  Bao.  tit.  Statute,  p.  336. 

{b)  Sturgeon  t.  The  State,  1  Blackf.  R.  39. 

(c)  13  CoDn.  R.  500. 
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be  pursued. (a)  A  distinction  is  however  taken  in  those 
cases  where  the  offence  is  created,  and  the  penalty  given 
by  the  same  statute,  provided  they  are  in  separate  clauses. 
In  Ihe  King  v.  Harris{b)  this  disinction  is  recognized. 
Ashurst,  Justice,  says,  ^^  it  is  a  clear  and  established  prin- 
ciple,  that  where  a  new  offence  is  created  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  a  penalty  is  annexed  to  it  by  a  separate 
and  substantive  clause,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cutor to  sue  for  the  penalty,  but  he  may  proceed  on  the 
prior  clause  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  misdemeanor." 
The  distinction  taken  in  this  case  was  alluded  to  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  court  in  the  case  cited  from 
12  Conn.  Reports,  and  the  court  in  that  case,  as  has 
been  seen,  applied  the  rule  to  a  civil  case,  creating  a 
right  in  one  section  of  a  statute,  and  providing  a  specific 
remedy  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  same  act.  If  a 
statute  without  any  negative  words,  declare  that  deeds 
shall  have  in  evidence  a  certain  effect,  provided  particular 
requisites  are  complied  with,  this  does  not  prevent  their 
being  used  as  evidence,  though  the  requisites  were  not 
complied  with,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  have 
been  before  the  statute  was  passed.  Hence,  in  a  case 
where  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  January,  1762, 
of  the  colony  laws,  it  was  declared,  that  every  former 
division  of  lands  of  which  there  was  a  map  or  note  in 
writing,  under  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  should  be 
a  valid  partition,  provided  such  map  or  note  be  proved 
before  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  a  true  copy  of 
such  map  filed,  and  such  note  recorded ;  on  the  trial  of 
an  action  of  ejectment,  a  deed  down  to  the  date  of  a  par- 
tition and  map  was  admitted  in  evidence,  although  it 
was  objected,  that  it  was  not  admissible,  because  it  did 


(a)  Rex  T.  Robinson^  3  Barr.  709 ;  1  Will.  Saand.  135,  note  4  ;  ibid.  250 
and  note  3. 
(h)  4  T.  R.  205. 
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not  appear  that  the  map  had  been  filed  or  the  certificate 
of  proof  recorded.  In  answer  to  this  objection  the  court 
held,  that  the  act  of  8th  January,  1762,  sec.  6,  declared 
that  every  former  division  of  lands  of  which  there  is  a 
map  or  note  in  writing,  under  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors, shall  be  a  valid  partition  thereof,  provided,  such 
map  or  note  be  proven,  &c.  That  if  the  condition  oa 
which  all  such  previous  partitions  were  declared  valid 
be  not  performed,  the  transaction  was  left  as  it  was  be- 
fore, and  was  to  be  considered  independent  of  the  act 
That  the  division  and  the  deed  between  the  propiietors^ 
by  which  they  covenanted  to  abide  by  it,  and  the  sqw- 
rate  possession  taken  in  pursuance  of  it,  severed  the  teo- 
ancy  in  common.  The  parties  became  concluded  and 
bound  by  the  act,  and  the  map  and  deed  being  proved 
before  a  competent  officer,  and  possession  having  gooe 
accordingly,  the  deed  and  map  were  admissible  as  legsd 
evidence  in  the  case.(a) 

§  670.  Where  a  statute  directs  a  person  to  do  a  thing 
in  a  certain  time,  without  any  negative  words  restrain- 
ing him  from  doing  it  afterwards,  the  naming  of  the  time 
will  be  considered  as  directory  to  him,  and  not  as  a  limi- 
tation of  his  authority.  In  a  case  where  the  assessors 
of  a  school  district  were  directed  to  assess  a  school  dis- 
trict tax  within  thirty  days  after  the  district  derk  had 
certified  the  vote  for  raising  it,  it  was  held  that  although 
the  assessors  were  directed  to  assess  the  tax  within 
thirty  days  after  the  certificate,  yet  as  there  were  no  ne- 
gative words  restraining  them  from  making  the  assess- 
ment afterwards,  and  accidents  might  happen  which 
would  defeat  the  authority,  if  it  could  not  be  exercised 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days ;  that  the  naming  of 


(a)  Jackson  ex  dem.  Van  Vecten  et  al.  t.  Bradt^  2  Gaines'  R.  169. 
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the  time  must  therefore  be  considered  as  directory  to  the 
assessors,  and  not  as  a  limitation  of  their  authority.(a) 
§  671.  In  another  case,(&)  where  the  militia  laur  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade  to 
appoint  a  brigade  court-martial  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June  in  each  year,  it  was  insisted  that  an  order  made 
subsequent  to  the  day  specified  in  the  act  was  void,  and 
a  fine  imposed  by  a  court-martial  under  such  order  ille- 
gal.   The  question  presented  in  this  case  was,  could  the 
power  given  to  the  commandant  of  the  brigade  to  ap- 
point a  court-martial  be  exercised  after  the  first  day  of 
June.     The  court,  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  laid 
down  the  general  rule  to  be,  that  where  a  statute  speci- 
fies the  time  within  which  a  public  officer  is  to  perform 
an  official  act  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  others, 
it  will  be  considered  as  directory,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
act  to  be  performed,  or  the  language  used  by  the  legisla- 
ture, show  that  the  designation  of  time  was  intended  as 
a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  officer.    In  this  case 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  power  showing 
that  it  might  not  be  as  effectually  exercised  after  tho  limit 
of  June  as  before  ;  and  as  the  act  giving  it  contained  no 
prohibition  to  exercise  it  after  that  period,  the  naming 
of  that  day  was  a  mere  direction  to  the  officer  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manner  of   executing  his  duty,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  power  given,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  giving  it,  that  justified  the  inference  that  the  time 
was  mentioned  as  a  limitation,  (c)    In  Merchant  v.  Lang- 
worihy,(d)  it  was  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
requiring  the  clerk  of  a  school  district  to  post  notice  of 
annual  meetings,  was  directory  merely  to  that  officer. 


n 


(a)  Pond  T.  Ne/pis,  3  Mass.  R.  S32. 

(b)  The  People  t.  Allen,  6  Wend.  R.  48ft. 

(c)  See  also  The  People  t.  Peek,  11  Wend.  604. 
(lO  0  HUi,  646. 
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In  the  last  case  cited,  the  statute  contained  an  expren 
provision  that  the  want  of  notice  should  not  inralidate 
the  proceedings  of  an  annual  meeting,  but  the  eourt  held 
that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  statute 
had  not  contained  such  a  provision,  as  the  annual 
meeting  was  required  to  be  held  in  each  school  distiict, 
and  at  each  annual  meeting  the  time  and  place  of  bedd- 
ing the  next  annual  meeting  was  to  be  fixed.  In  ano- 
ther case,(a)  it  was  held  that  although  the  act  regulating 
sales  of  real  property  on  an  execution  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  sheriff  to  file  a  certificate  of  sale,  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice, within  ten  days  after  the  sale  takes  place,  yet  this  was 
merely  directory  to  the  officer,  and  that  the  omission  to 
do  so  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  sale.  The  filing 
of  the  certificate  was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  gir- 
ing  of  the  deed  and  passing  the  title.  Where  a  statute 
required  ''  That  the  panel  of  assize  shall  be  arrayed  for 
four  days  before  the  day  of  assize,  it  was  held  that  if 
this  was  done  two  days  before  the  day  of  the  assize,  it 
would  be  good  as  that  two  days  were  sufficient  at  com- 
mon law.  (6) 

§  672.  In  Ex  parte  Heath  v.  Iioome^(c)  the  rule  is 
again  adopted  that,  in  general,  when  a  statute  requires 
an  official  act  to  be  done  by  a  given  day  for  a  public  pur- 
pose, it  shall  be  construed  as  merely  directory  in  reganl 
to  the  time ;  accordingly,  it  was  in  that  case  held,  that 
where  ward  inspectors  of  the  city  of  New  York  weie 
required  by  a  statute  to  certify  the  results  of  the  ward 
elections  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the  poUs,  or 
sooner^  their  certificate  was  valid,  although  not  made  till 
the  second  day  after  closing  the  polls.  That  although  a 
public  officer  neglect  his  duty,  by  allowing  the  precise 


(a)  Hooker  t.  Youngs  6  Cow.  R.  369. 

(b)  See  1  Burr,  447. 

(c)  3  Hill  42. 
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tifioie  to  go  by,'  if  be  afterwards  perform  it^  the  public 
shall  not  suffer  by  the  delay. 

§  673.  Where  a  city  charter  required  that  a  certain 
number  of  jurors  should  be  chosen  on  the  first  Monday 
of  July,  and  tiiey  were  not  chosen  until  the  8th  of  Au*- 
gust,  it  was  held  that  this  proyision  was  directory,  and 
that  a  jury  empannelled  from  a  jury  so  chosen  was  a  le- 
gal jury.  The  court  said,  however  much  the  corpora-^ 
tion  ought  to  suffisr  for  their  own  default,  it  would  be  a 
very  harsh  construction  to  say,  that  by  the  n^lect  of 
their  officers  they  should  forfeit  their  charter.  This  is 
not  claimed ;  but  it  is  said  that  they  should  not  have  a 
jury  for  that  year.  Suppose  the  common  council  n^lect" 
ed  this  duty  intaationally,  would  not  a  mandamus  lie  to 
compel  them  to  discharge  it  ? — and  would  it  be  a  good 
answer  by  them  that  the  time  had  elapsed  1  May  they, 
by  their  negligence  or  design,  thus  deprive  the  public  of 
the  right  of  a  court  within  the  city  ?  Is  it  not  incident 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  this  char- 
ter, that  there  should  be  a  jury  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  justice  according  to  the  charter  1 
To  effect  this,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon council  to  nominate  these  jurors,  and  they  are  di- 
rected when  to  do  it.  It  is  said  that  the  law  is  as  impe- 
rative as  to  the  time  as  it  is  as  to  the  duty ;  and  it  is 
analogous  to  the  nomination  of  jurors  in  the  towns,  in 
the  month  of  January,  for  each  year,  which,  it  is  said, 
cannot  be  done  at  any  other  time.  There  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  day,  but  may  be  done  during  the  month. 
This  fact,  with  the  penalty  for  non-compliance,  has  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  question  under  the  law.  An 
omission,  by  one  or  two  towns,  would  not  prevent  the 
accustomed  administration  of  justice  in  the  county;  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  such  an  omission  could  be  gene- 
ral. The  object,  in  the  case  before  us,  was  to  have  ju- 
rors at  all  times  when  wanted.    So  the  abstract  of  the 

99 
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lists  ought  to  be  with  the  comptroller,  for  his  use  when 
wanted.    But  as  there  seems  no  particular  reason  to  be 
assigned  why  the  particular  day  designated  by  the  law 
should  be  suffered  to  be  passed  over  more  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  we  think  the  requisitions  in  this  re- 
spect should  be  subject  to  the  same  construction,  and 
both  be  considered  as  directory.    After  citing  the  case 
of  The  Peojde  v.  HoUy^{a)  and  the  case  of  The  People  r. 
JMeny(b)with  approbation,  the  court  say,  '^  there  (that  Is, 
in  the  latter  case)  a  power  was  given  to  a  military  offi- 
cer to  appoint  a  court-martial  on  or  before  the  first  of 
June.    Here  the  mayor  and  common  council  are  to  meet 
and  appoint  jurors  on  or  before  the  first  of  July.     In 
each  case  public  officers  are  to  meet  and  perform  official 
acts  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  others ;  one  re- 
garding a  military,  the  other  a  civil  tribunal,  to  adminis- 
ter justice.    There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  power 
given,  or  in  the  manner  of  giving  it,  that  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  the  time  was  intended  as  a  limitation  more 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.    We  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  regular  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  our  cities  is  not  to  be  defeated  by 
an  omission  of  this  kind ;  that  the  time  fixed  for  select- 
ing jurors  is  merely  directory,  and  therefore  that  this 
objection   cannot  prevail."(c)     2he  People  v.  Holly^{d) 
was  a  case  arising  under  sec.  67  of  1  R«r  S.  378,  which 
provided,  '^  Every  person  hereafter  elected  to  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  any  county  within  this  state,  shall,  within 
twenty  days  after  he  shall  receive  notice  of  his  election, 
and  before  he  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
execute,  with  sureties  who  shall  be  freeholders,  a  joint 


(a)  12  Wend.  480. 

(h)  6  Ibid.  486. 

(c)  Colt  y.  Eves,  19  Conn.  R.  243  to  255. 

\d)  12  W6nd.  466. 
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and  several  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state^  it  was  held 
that  a  sheriff  does  not  lose  his  office  by  neglecting  to 
give  his  official  bond  within  twenty  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  his  election,  provided  that  he  execute  and  file 
it  within  fifteen  days  after  the  commencement  of  his  term 
of  office,  (a) 

§  674.  So  it  has  been  held,(&)  that  a  school  district 
tax  was  validi;  though  it  be  assessed,  and  the  tax  list 
thereof  be  made  out  by  the  trustees  after  the  expiration 
of  one  month  from  the  time  of  holding  the  district  meet- 
ing at  which  it  was  voted.  The  statute  required,  and  the 
court  admitted,  that  the  tax  should  be  assessed,  and  the 
tax  list  made  out  by  the  trustees  within  one  month  after 
the  meeting  at  which  the  tax  was  voted.  Neither  of  the 
tax  lists  were  made  out  in  season ;  but  as  there  were  no 
regular  words  in  the  statute,  such  as  would  necessarily 
make  it  imperative,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  the  act  might  be  done  after  the  time  had  elapsed, 
the  statute  as  to  time  being  regarded  as  directory  only. 
By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  7th  April,  1 830,  amend- 
ing the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  provided, 
that  all  resolutions  and  reports  of  committees  which 
shall  recommend  any  specific  improvement  involving  the 
appropriation  of  public  monies,  or  taxing  or  assessing  the 
citizens  of  said  city  shall  be  published  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  board,  under  the  authority  of  the 
common  council,  in  all  the  newspapers  employed  by  the 
corporation ;  and  whenever  a  vote  is  taken  in  relation 
thereto,  the  ayes  and  noes  shall  be  called  and  published 
in  the  same  manner.  In  Striker  v.  Kelly,(c)  it  was  held, 
by  a  majority  of  the  court,  that  a  resolution  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  street  might  be  passed  by  the  common  council, 


(a)  See  Colt  t.  Ev€s,  IS  Coon.  R.  S43  to  356. 

(b)  Gale  r.  Mead,  3  Denio,  333. 

(c)  7  Hill,  3. 
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vrithout  calling  the  ayes  and  noes — that  the  provinoQ 
#n  that  subject  was  merely  directory.   In  this  case,  how- 
ever, Bronson,  J.  dissented.    The  grounds  of  his  dissent 
on  this  point  were,  that  it  was  well  known  that  men 
acting  in  a  body,  especially  when  under  the  cover  of 
corporate  privileges,  would  often  do  what  no  one  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  do  if  acting  alone  and  upon  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  They  would  somethnes  say  ^^aye," 
or  permit  a  matter  to  pass  sub  sUentio^  where  they  woidd 
not  venture  to  record  their  names  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure.   To  guard  against  such  evils,  and  protect  the  citi- 
sens  against  the  imposition  of  unnecessary  burthens,  it 
was  provided  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  amended 
charter,  that  the  ayes  and  noes  should  be  called  and  pub- 
lished whenever  a  vote  of  the  common  council  shall  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  improvement  involving  a  tax  ot 
assessment  upon  the  citizens.     That  the  language  was 
imperative.     The  ayes  and  noes  shall  be  called.    Wh^e 
a  particular  mode  in  which  a  corporation  is  to  act  is  thus 
specifically  declared  by  its  charter,  he  thought  it  could 
only  act  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.    The  cootrary 
doctrine  wanted  the  sanction  of  a  tc^al  authority,  and  was 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences.     It  would 
place  the  corporation  above  the  laws,  and  there  was  rear 
son  to  fear  that  they  would  soon  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

§  675.  In  the  marginal  note  to  the  case  of  ffiggin  v. 
Ifie  Mayor  of  JVeio  Yark,(a)  it  is  said,  "  It  seems  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April,  1830,  relative  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  requiring  the  ayes  and  noes  to  be 
taken  and  published,  is  merely  directory  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  publication."  The  chancellor,  in  his  opinion  in 
that  case,  says :  "  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  I 


(a)  9  IHiige,  16. 
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should  express  any  opinicm  at  this  time  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  April, 
1830,  requiring  the  ayes  and  noes  to  be  taken  and  pub- 
lished in  certain  cases,  applies  to  this  case,  or  whether 
the  last  clause  of  that  section  applies  merely  to  improve- 
ments which  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
corporation  generally,  or  by  a  tax  or  assessment  upon 
the  citizens  at  large,  and  not  to  cases  where  the  owners 
of  property  benefited  by  the  improvement  proposed  are 
to  bear  to  the  whole  expense  thereof.  As  that  question 
was  not  aigued  before  me,  I  have  not  examined  it.  But 
if  the  provision  is  applicable  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  I 
think  it  is  merely  directory  as  to  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  ayes  and  noes  upon  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  for  the  proposed  improve- 
ment. The  neglect  to  make  such  publication  did  not 
therefore  render  the  proceeding  void  if  the  ordinance  was 
not  void  upon  the  face  of  the  reoord  of  its  adoption."  It 
will  be  perceived  that  in  this  case  the  chancellor  does 
not  give  any  opinion  in  the  point  decided  by  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  case  of  Striker  v*  Kelly ^  that  the 
taking  the  ayes  and  noes  was  not  imperative.  The  case 
of  Striker  v.  Keliy  was  subsequently  reversed  in  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors  ;(a)  but  not  upon  the 
point  as  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Bronson  dissented  in  that 
part  of  his  opinion  quoted  above. 

§  676.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  discover  upon 
what  well  founded  rule  of  construction  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Beardsley,  in  tliat  case,  in  the 
court  of  dernier  resort^  can  be  sustained,  unless  it  be 
upon  the  assumption,  that  although  the  object  of  the  act 
was  to  attain  the  ends  and  guard  against  tlie  evils  al- 
luded to  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Bronson,  that 


(a)  S  Deuoi  383. 
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end  could  be  attained  without  making  the  act  imperative  in 
this  respect.  For  the  obvious  principle  that  prevails  in 
all  rules  of  construction  is,  to  carry  into  effect  the  intent 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  secure  the  object  intended  to 
be  secured  by  the  statute.  If  then,  the  rule  adopted  bj 
him  would  not  effectuate  that  intent,  and  guard  against 
the  evils  at  which  the  act  was  aimed,  to  construe  it  in 
any  other  way  than  as  imperative  in  this  respect,  would 
tend  to  defeat  instead  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intent 
and  object  of  the  law-makers,  and  would  be  at  war  with 
the  well  settled  rule  of  construction  above  alluded  to. 
To  our  mind,  it  is  obvious  at  least,  that  the  surest,  if  not 
the  only  way  of  effectuating  that  intent,  and  guarding 
against  the  evils  at  which  it  was  aimed,  is  to  hold  the 
requisition  of  the  act  as  imperative. (a)  But  this  opinion 
of  Judge  Beardsley  seems  also  at  war  with  another  prin- 
ciple, which  has  long  since  prevailed,  that  a  corpo- 
ration is  the  mere  creature  of  the  statute,  and  is  precise- 
ly what  the  incorporating  act  has  made  it,  and  can  onlj 
act  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  which  created 
it.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  re- 
versed upon  another  ground,  to  wit,  that  the  making  of 
an  affidavit  by  the  collector,  as  required  by  an  act  of 
1816,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  power  to  sell,  which 
must  be  affirmatively  shown,  and  that  a  lease  reciting 
that  fact  was  not  evidence  of  the  fact  that  such  an  affi- 
davit was  made.  Only  two  senators  concurred  in  sus- 
taining the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  supreme  court  The 
precise  point  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Bronson  dissented, 
has  not  therefore  been  as  yet  adjudicated  in  the  court  of 
dernier  resort. 

§  677.  It  has  frequently  been  held,  that  where  a  power 
or  franchise  is  created  by  a  statute,  which  fixes  or  pre- 


(a)  See  Whealon  9t  <d.  t.  Peters  eial.iS  Peters,  593. 
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scribes  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  it  must  be  exercised  in 
the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  act,  and  in  no  other,  anfd 
those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  are  confined  strictly  to 
the  act  creating  it.  This  rule  was  admitted  in  the  case 
of  Head  and  Amory  v.  Ihe  Providence  Insurance  Cb.(a) 
In  that  case  it  was  held,  that  a  corporation  can  act  only 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  incorporation 
which  created  it.  Where  its  agents  do  not  clothe  their 
proceedings  with  those  solemnities  which  are  requisite 
by  the  incorporating  act  to  enable  them  to  bind  the  com- 
pany»  the  contract  was  not  binding  upon  the  company. 
In  its  corporate  capacity  a  corporation  was  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  act  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  It  was 
precisely  what  the  incorporating  act  made  it  It  de- 
rived all  its  powers  from  that  act,  and  was  capable  of 
exerting  its  faculties  only  in  the  manner  that  the  act 
authorized.  An  individual  had  an  original  capacity  to 
contract  and  bind  himself  in  such  manner  as  he  pleases ; 
but  with  those  bodies  which  have  only  a  legal  existence 
it  is  otherwise.  The. act  of  incorporation  is  to  them  an 
enabling  act;  it  gives  them  all  the  power  they  possess; 
it  enables  them  to  contract,  and  when  it  prescribes  to 
them  a  mode  of  contracting  they  must  observe  that  mode, 
or  the  instrument  no  more  creates  a  contract  than  if  the 
bodyt  had  never  been  incorporated.  It  is  upon  a  prin- 
ciple somewhat  analogous  that  the  doctrine  obtains,  that 
a  mere  naked  statutory  power  must  in  all  cases  be 
strictly  pursued. (6) 

§  678.  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  an  ap- 
pointment of  overseers,  made  after  the  time  limited  by 
the  statute  for  such  appointment,  was  valid,  and  that 
under  a  statute  which  required  it  to  be  made  in  a  given 


(a)  2  Cranch,  127. 

{b)  4  Cranch,  403 ;  9  id.  64  ;  4  Wheat.  77 ;  5  id.  Ud. 
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time,  under  a  penalty,  it  waH  Wld  that  it  was.  Tbe 
statute,  in  this  respect,  ought  to  have  a  lib^al  constmc- 
tion,  because  it  was  a  statute  under  which  provision  was 
made  for  the  poor.  As  it  was  not  in  the  power  ctf  the 
parish  to  compel  the  justices  to  make  the  appointment 
within  the  time,  the  appointment  ought,  ex  rmcemJMe^  to 
be  holden  good,  and  that  although  the  statute  was  intro- 
ductive  of  a  new  law,  no  negative  ought  to  be  implied 
against  the  meaning  and  justice  thereof.(a) 

§  679.  A  distinction  in  the  application  of  the  rule  in 
the  cases  cited,  should  be  observed,  that  is,  betwera 
cases  where  certain  acts  to  be  done  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  thing  required  to  be  done  by  the  act,  in  which  case, 
it  is  imperative  :  and  things  which  are  not  of  the  essence, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  merely  directory,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  criterions  by  which  to  determine  whether  tbe  re- 
quisition is  imperative  or  merely  directory.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  in  the  case  of  the  want  of  notice  of  the 
annnual  meeting  by  the  derk  of  a  school  district,  the 
notice  was  a  condition  precedent,  without  which  no 
meeting  could  be  held,  then  and  in  that  case,  the  thing 
required  would  have  been  of  the  essence,  and  tbe  requi* 
sition  imperative,  and  not  directory  merely.  Or  in  tbe 
ca^e  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate  by  tbe  sheriff,  if  it  was 
made  a  necessary  pre*requisite  to  the  vesting  of  the  tide, 
and  without  which  no  title  could  pass,  unless  the  certifi- 
cate should  be  filed  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  filing 
within  the  time  would  partake  of  the  essence  of  tbe 
thing  required,  and  would  be  imperative,  and  in  such 
cases  the  statute  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  I»rd 
Mansfield  says,(6)  "  There  is  a  known  distinction  be- 
tween circumstances  which  are  of  the  essence  of  a  tbii^ 


(a)  Rex  r.  Sparrow^  Strange,  1123.    See  also  Rex  ▼.  Leicester,  7  B.& 
C.  6. 
(B)  See  I  Burrow.  447. 
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required  to  be  done  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  clauses 
merely  directory.  The  precise  time  in  many  cases  is  not 
0[  the  essence."  This  distinction  prevailed  in  the  case 
of  the  Uumum  Jthmj^axiurvng  Company  v.  lAxthrop.{a) 
In  that  case  a  statue  required  the  assessors  to  return  an 
abstract  of  their  assessment  lists,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  question  arose, 
whether  an  assessment  was  valid  when  the  assessment 
was  not  returned  until  aA;er  the  time  specified  in  the  act. 
The  court  held,  that  the  general  statute  had  been  made 
for  the  assessment  of  taxes,  by  which  assessors  were  to 
be  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  list  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  having  perfected  them  by  adding 
property  omitted,  by  valuation  of  the  items,  and  by  the 
requisite  assessments,  to  return  an  abstract  of  the  lists 
to  the  town  clerk  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December  in 
each  year.  The  lists  and  valuation  the  town  clerk  was 
directed  to  submit  when  requested  to  the  inspection  of 
every  person  liable  to  pay  taxes.  A  board  of  relief  was 
constituted  to  bear  appeals  from  the  doings  of  the  asses* 
sors ;  and  having  given  not  less  than  teD  days'  notice, 
they  were  to  meet  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  Jan* 
uary  in  each  year,  to  determine  the  appeals  made  to 
them.  The  assessment  list,  as  annually  made  and  oor« 
rected,  was  the  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  taxes  to 
individuals.  From  this  view  of  the  law,  it  appeared  to 
be  a  positive  provision,  that  the  lists  should  be  returned 
to  the  ofiice  of  the  town  clerk  on  or  before  the  1st  of  De^ 
cember  in  each  year.  This  direction  was  imperative, 
and  was  alone  alterable  by  the  legislature.  The  court 
must  take  the  law  as  they  found  it,  and  could  not 
say  that  a  return    after   (he   1st  of   December  was 


(a)  7  Conn.  R.  655. 
100 
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valid,  unless  thej  assumed  the  character  of  law-makera. 
The  reason  of  this  legislative  provision  was  very  appa- 
rent   It  was  for  the  general  benefit  of  every  inhabitant 
of  the  towns,  that  each  might  inspect  the  list  of  his 
estate,  and  if  he  believed  injustice  done  him,  that  he 
might  appeal  for  its  correction  to  the  board  of  review. 
A  time  for  a  return  of  the  lists  should  be  limited,  the 
general  convenience  demanded  it ;  and  that  it  should  be 
sufficiently  early  for  universal  inspection,  and  prepara- 
tion for  a  future  hearing  before  the  board  of  review 
was  perfectly  obvious.    On  this  principle,  the  legislature 
appointed  the  1st  of  December,  as  the  ultimate  period  of 
the  return.    This  branch  of  the  law  was  as  imperative 
and  as  unchangeable  by  the  courts  as  any  6ther ;  and 
were  it  within  their  competency,  it  would  be  as  difficult 
to  assign  a  period  more  reasonable.    That  the  return 
should  punctually  be  made  was  indispensable.    A  dif- 
ferent principle  would  nullify  the  law,  and  produce  the 
general  inconvenience  arising  from  an  unlimited  return. 
No  person  in  such  case  could  know  when  he  might  in- 
spect his  list ;  and  if  the  return  was  late,  no  time  either 
for  reflection  or  preparation  for  a  review  could  be  had. 
If  the  legislature,  in  a  charter  of  incorporation,  had  au- 
thorized the  laying  of  taxes  upon  lists  returned  to  a 
public  office  at  a  specified  time,  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  limitation  would  not  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion.  The  case  before  the  court  was  strictly  analogous  to 
the  one  supposed.    The  general  law  was  an  enabling  act 
to  all  the  towns ;  it  Ead  prescribed  the  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  mode ;  and  as  there  was  no  authority  to 
tax,  except  what  was  conferred  by  the  law,  it  must  be 
strictly  observed.    It  had  been  inquired,  whether  the  re- 
turns of  the  abstract  of  the  lists  by  the  town  clerk,  to 
the  comptroller,  must  be  by  the  1st  of  March  in  each 
year,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  question, 
and  if  not,  whether  the  legislature  are  precluded  from 
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laying  taxes  upon  the  assessment  lists  ?  Unquestionably 
they  were  not.  The  case  put,  and  the  one  under  discus- 
sion, was  in  no  respect  analogous.  The  abstract  assess* 
ment  lists  of  the  towns,  must  be  strictly  returned  to  the 
town  clerk,  or  there  was  no  legal  assessment.  But  if  a 
town  clerk  does  not  return  to  the  comptroller,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  assessment  lists,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  the  list  was  not  invalidated,  but  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty. 

§  680.  The  principle  assumed  in  the  case  last  cited 
seems  to  be,  that  when  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
legislature  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  any  other 
construction,  then  the  time  prescribed  must  be  consid- 
ered as  imperative,  and  the  accuracy  of  this  distinction 
was  admitted  in  a  subsequent  case  in  the  same  court.(a) 
This  may  be  regarded  as  another  mode  of  settling  the 
question,  whether  the  requirements  of  the  statute  as  to 
time  in  which  an  act  is  to  be  done,  shall  be  deemed  im« 
perative,  and  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  what  was  in  the  intention  of  the 
legislature ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  it  intended  to 
make  such  acts  imperative  in  all  cases  where  the  object 
aimed  at  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  act  should  be 
construed  as  imperative. 

§  681.  There  is  another  question  which  frequently 
arises,  and  that  is,  whether  when  an  act  is  required  to 
be  done  by  a  public  officer,  the  doing  of  the  act  by  such 
officer  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  law  or  proceed- 
ings under  it.  This  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Jhe 
State  V.  (Mckj(J>)  under  an  indictment  which  was  found 
under  a  statute  which  provided :  ''  That  the  secretary  of 
state  should  publish  the  act  in  certain  designated  papers 


(a)  Colt  ▼.  Eve»i  19  Conn.  R.  243. 
{b)  2  Alabama  R.  26. 
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for  three  months,"  and  a  question  was  made  whether  it 
was  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  statute,  that  it 
should  have  been  published  in  the  manner  directed. 
The  court  held,  that  this  provisicm  was  merely  directcny 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  although  it  should  certainly 
have  been  executed  according  to  its  letter ;  but  even  if 
it  had  been  entirely  disregarded,  yet,  as  the  operation  of 
the  act  did  not  depend  upon  its  publication,  the  neglect 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  discharge  this  duty  could  vSt 
defeat  the  legislative  will. 

§  682.  An  affirmative  statute  does  not  take  away  a 
custom ;  upon  this  principle  it  was  held,  in  the  case  of 
Ihe  King  v.  Pughy(a)  that  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hundred  of  Battle,  having  by  charter  and  universal  cub* 
torn  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  not  serving  on  juries  out  o( 
the  hundred,  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  ex- 
emption by  the  several  statutes  respecting  juries,  as  the 
words  of  those  statutes  were  affirmative  only.  Lord 
Coke  has  carried  tlie  rule  still  further,  and  has  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  a  custom  is  good  against  even  a 
negative  statute,  unless  a  new  law  be  thereby  intro- 
duced ;  and  that  upon  this  reason,  that  if  the  statute  be 
only  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  as  a  man  might 
have  alleged  a  custom  against  the  common  law,  so  he 
may  against  a  statute.(6)  But  this  position  has  since 
been  doubted,  and  it  has  since  been  holden  that  no  pre- 
scription or  custom  is  good  against  a  negative  statute, 
whether  it  be  declaratory  of  the  common  law  or  intro- 
ductive  of  a  new  law.(c) 

§  683.  If  a  statute  gives  merely  a  new  remedy  where 
one  existed  before  at  common  law,  it  is  cumulative,  and 
the  party  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  either.   So,  too,  if  a  sta- 


(a)  Doog.  R.  188. 

(b)  1  Inst.  115. 

(c)  1  Jaa.  271 ;  Lovelace's  case,  3  BuUt.  36;  Show.  4d0. 
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tute  gives  the  same  remedy  which  the  common  law  does, 
it  is.  merely  affirmative,  and  the  party  has  his  election 
which  to  pmrsue.  But  if  a  statute  deny  or  withhold  the 
remedy  which  otherwise  would  exist  at  common  law, 
the  common  law  right  ceases  to  exist.  Thus,  under  the 
statute  of  Maine,  it  is  provided  that  no  action  of  tres- 
pass shall  be  maintained  against  the  owner  of  cattle 
breaking  into  the  inclosure  of  another  through  an  insuf- 
ficient fence,  being  lawfully  on  the  opposite  side  thereof. 
It  was  held,  that  in  a  case  within  this  statute,  no  action 
of  trespass  could  be  maintained ;  and  although  the  sta- 
tute allowed  the  party  injured  to  impound  or  maintain 
trespass,  that  provision  did  not  affect  or  qualify  the  pro- 
hibitory part,  which  denied  and  withheld  the  remedy 
under  certain  circumstances  where  it  existed  before  at 
common  law*  (a) 

§  684.  There  is  another  dass  of  cases  which  it  is  pro* 
per  we  should  consider  in  this  connection,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  cases  presenting  questions 
of  construction  merely.  They  present  a  mixed  question 
of  construction  in  part,  and  in  part  a  question  as  to  the 
appropriate  remedy,  in  cases  where  a  statute  penalty  or 
forfeiture  is  given.  The  latter  question,  arising  out  of 
facts  and  circumstances  which  are  extrinsic  of  the  statu- 
tory enactment,  incidentally  and  not  directly  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  construction,  and  collaterally  influ- 
encing the  judgment  in  the  decision,  whether  a  statute 
penalty  is  to  be  construed  to  be  the  sole  basis  of  an  ac- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  cumu- 
lative. 

§  685.  A  distinction  was  made  in  one  case  between 
cases  where  the  party  makes  an  express  promise  to  pay 
assessments  on  stock,  in  which  case  it  was  held  that  he  was 


(a)  Gooch  ▼.  Stephenson^  I  Shepley,  375. 
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liable  to  an  action  to  recover  the  amoant  subscribed,  and 
the  forfeiture  in  such  case  merely  cumulative ;  but  that 
on  the  other  hand,  where  one,  by  subscribing  an  act  of 
association,  simply  engages  to  become  a  proprietor  of  a 
certain  number  of  shares,  without  promising  to  pay  the 
assessments,  then  the  only  remedy  which  the  corpo- 
ration has,  is  a  sale  of  the  shares  to  raise  the  sum  as- 
sessed. Of  the  accuracy  of  the  first  proposition  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  the  principle  has  been  sustained  by  nu- 
merous decisions.(a) 

§  686.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  rule  laid  down  io 
the  case  of  The  Andover  and  Medford  Turnpike  OrnipO' 
ny  V.  Gould^  has  prevailed  and  been  followed  in  several 
adjudicated  cases,  it  has  been  held,  that  where  one  sub- 
scribed an  engagement  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
shares  in  a  turnpike,  and  to  pay  on  demand  to  J*  G*  or 
order  all  assessments,  and  certificates  of  shares  were  ac- 
tually delivered  in  consequence  of  such  subscription, 
which  were  received  and  retained,  that  an  action  of  as- 
sumpsit for  such  assessments  could  be  maintained.(6) 

§  687.  In  another  case(c)  it  was  also  decided  that  a 
writing  subscribed  by  the  defendant,  expressed  as  a  con- 
tract, to  take  one  share,  and  to  pay  all  legal  assessments, 
with  a  proviso  as  to  the  location  of  the  road,  was  a  per- 
sonal engagement  to  pay  assessments,  which  gave  the 
corporation  a  cumulative  remedy  against  the  subscriber, 
in  addition  to  the  remedy  provided  by  the  statute  to  en- 
force payment  of  assessments  by  a  sale  of  shares.  Bat 
in  another  case(cl)  it  was  decided,  upon  an  express  pro* 
mise  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Willard,  that  the  de- 


(a)  The  Andover  and  Medford  Turnpike  Co.  ▼.  Goulds  6  Mass  R.  43. 
{b)  The  TaunUm  and  Boston  Turnpike  Co.  ▼.  WhUing,  10  Mass.  3^7. 
(c)  The  Worcester  Turnpike  Co.  r.  Willard^  6  Mass  R.  80. 
{d)  The  Essex  Turt^nke  Co.  r,  Collins^  8  Mass.  R.  S93. 
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fendant  was  not  liable  to  an  action.  It  has  been  sup* 
posed  that  these  twp  cases  are  in  conflict  with  each  other, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  them  will  show  that  in  both 
of  them  a  promise  to  pay  assessments,  as  well  as  to  take 
shares,  was  considered  as  entitling  the  corporation  to  a 
cumulative  and  personal  remedy.  In  the  case  of  Wil* 
lard  it  was  conferred  on  the  ground  that  he  became  a 
proprietor,  in  consequence  of  this  collateral  promise  on 
his  part.  By  his  act  of  subscription — that  is,  after  his 
subscription,  to  which  he  was  invited  pursuant  to  a  vote 
of  the  corporation,  and  after  their  acceptance  of  his  en- 
gagement, he  must  be  understood  to  have  received  from 
them  a  certificate  for  the  share  he  had  subscribed,  for  he 
paid  the  first  assessment  upon  it,  and  was  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  having  become  a  subscriber  upon  the 
terms  proposed  by  his  subscription.  In  the  case  of  Col- 
lins, it  was  otherwise.  After  the  corporation  had  been 
organized,  and  a  part  of  the  turnpike  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  subscription  had  been  purchased  and 
built,  at  the  invitation  of  a  person  not  employed  by  the 
corporation,  or  having  no  authority  to  engage  in  their 
behalf,  Collins  was  induced  to  subscribe,  upon  a  particu- 
lar representation  made  to  him  as  to  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  his  engagement,  and  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ments to  which  he  would  become  liable.  But  before 
this  proposal  as  it  might  be  called  on  the  part  of  Col- 
lins was  accepted  by  the  corporation,  he  thought  fit  to 
declare  off,  and  he  finally  refused  to  take  any  certificate 
of  shares,  or  to  pay  any  assessments.  The  decision  in 
this  case  was  put  upon  this  ground,  and  is  not  therefore 
in  conflict  with  the  case  of  Willard  on  the  point  undeir 
consideration. 

§  688.  In  New  York  the  doctrine  of  personal  liability 
in  such  cases  of  an  express  promise  to  pay,  has  been  re- 
peatedly decided.    This  question  came  before  the  court 
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at  an  early  day  ;(a)  and  it  waa  held  that  an  express  pro- 
mise to  pay  the  amount  of  shares  subscribed  in  a  tarn* 
pike  company  was  a  sufficient  consideration  upcm  which 
an  action  of  assumpsit  could  be  maintained.     Althosgb 
the  act  authorized  the  directors  to  call  for  and  demasd 
such  sums  so  subscribed,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their 
shares  and  aU  previous  payments,  it  was  held  that  the 
latter  provision  was  designed  as  an  additional  security 
for  the  proportion  of  the  shares  which  should  remain 
unpaid,  and  to  enable  the  company,  by  a  decisive  mea- 
sure, to  compel  that  prompt  payment  which  the  objeet 
of  U^e  institution  required.    That  they  had  an  election 
to  adopt  this  expedient  and  exact  the  forfeiture,  or  to 
enforce  the  payment  in  the  ordinary  course  by  a  suit  on 
the  original  contract    This  case  was  reversed  in  er- 
ror.(&)    The  chancellor  put  the  decision  for  revenal 
upon  the  ground,  that  in  order  to  entitle  the  defendant  to 
be  considered  a  stockholder,  the  act  required  him  to  pay 
$10  in  each  share,  which  had  not  been  done ;  and  as  there 
was  no  mutuality,  it  did  not  constitute  a  contract    That 
the  contract,  if  any,  was,  '^  I  agree  to  pay  $25  for  every 
share  I  acquire  by  this  subscription ;"  and  if  none  were 
acquired,  none  were  to  be  paid  fon    But  at  the  same 
time  he  held,  that  if  the  subscription  had  been  suffi- 
cient in  the  first  instance,  that  the  plaintiffs  might  resort 
to  their  action  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  and  that  they 
had  their  election  to  exact  the  forfeiture  prescribed  by 
the  statute.    That  this  was  an  affirmative  statute,  it  pre- 
scribed a  form  of  contract,  which,  if  so  entered  into  as 
to  bind  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  consummaticm, 
without  any  aid  from  the  statute  by  other  express  pro- 
visions, would  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  maintain  their  ao- 


(a)  T^  Union  Turnpike  Co.  r.  Jenkins,  1  Cainea'  R.  384. 
(B)  1  Caines*  C.  36. 
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jtiofi,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  maxim  in  the 
k^mmon  law ;  that  a  statute  made  in  the  affirmative, 
without  any  negative,  express  or  implied,  doth  not  take 
away  the  common  law.  The  only  other  written  opinion 
delivered  in  that  case  assumed  the  broad  ground  that 
this  act  was  made  for  a  particular  purpose,  ought  to  be 
stirictly  pursued,  and  as  there  was  no  remedy  given  ex- 
cept the  forfeiture,  that  forfeiture  was  the  only  thing  the 
corporation  could  insist  upon.  In  a  subsequent  case,(a) 
which  was  an  action  upon  a  note  given  for  five  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  which  was  expressed  upon  its  face,  it 
was  held  that  the  action  could  be  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  remedy  given  in  the  act  to  exact  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  share  and  all  previous  payments  in  case  of 
non-payment.  In  the  latter  case  the  court  admitted  that 
the  question  intended  to  be  raised  in  the  case  was  whe- 
ther the  remedy  given  to  the  company  by  the  statute,  to 
exact  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  shares,  and  all 
previous  payments,  was  not  the  only  remedy.  That  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  errors,  reversing  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  The  Union  Tumjjike  Chmpany  v.  JenkinSj(b) 
might  give  countenance  to  such  an  opinion  ;  but  that  the 
court  apprehended,  that  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
that  case,  the  reversal  was  to  be  placed  on  other  grounds, 
•  and  that  the  reasoning  and  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
on  the  principal  point  remained  good.  It  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  reversal  went  upon  the  ground  assigned 
by  the  chancellor,  who  was  then  the  principal  law  mem- 
ber of  the  court.  It  was  therefore  held  that  the  action 
could  be  sustained ;  and  the  same  doctrine  was  held  in  a 
subsequent  ca8e.(c)  Thompson,  J.  in  the  case  last  cited, 
says :  "  Since  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  case  of 


(a)  The  Goshen  Turnpike  Co,  t.  Hurion,  9  J.  R.  217. 

lb)  1  Caioes'  R.  384. 

(c)  The  Duchess  Manufacturing  Co.  t.  DaviSf  14  J.  R.  S44. 
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Ihe  Goshen  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Hurtoiij(ji)  the  question 
whether  an  action  could  be  sustained  upon  such  a  note 
ought  to  be  considered  at  rest,  at  least  in  that  court."  He 
then  took  occasion  to  notice  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
error8,(6)  and  concluded  that  although  one  of  the  members 
of  the  court,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  thought  that  the 
onlv  remedv  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  shares  and  all  pre- 
vious  payments,  yet  that  was  not  the  point  upon  which 
the  case  turned,  but  on  the  ground  taken  by  the  chan- 
cellor. The  personal  liability  of  the  subscribers  to  an 
action  on  the  subscription  is  adhered  to  in  subsequent 
cases.(c)  It  has  been  held(d)  that  assumpsit  could  not  be 
sustained  against  a  putative  father  of  a  bastard  for  the 
child's  support  and  maintenance,  and  that  the  only  re- 
medy in  such  cases  was  by  proceeding  under  the  order  of 
the  sessions  in  the  name  of  the  overseers.  This  decision 
proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  liability  of 
the  putative  father  at  common  law,  and  in  principle  does 
not  conflict  with  the  other  decision  alluded  to. 

§  689.  Upon  the  question  as  to  whether,  where  one 
simply  subscribes  the  act  of  association,  merely  engages 
to  become  a  proprietor  of  a  certain  number  of  shares, 
without  any  express  promise  to  pay  the  amount,  any 
other  remedy  than  a  sale  under  the  act  of  the  shares 
could  be  had,  there  is  not  a  uniformity  in  the  decisions. 
This  question  was  very  fully  and  elaborately  discussed 
by  Huntington,  Justice,  in  one  case.(c)  In  that  case  a 
corporation  was  created  by  the  legislature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  railroad,  with  the  general  powers 


(fl)  9  J.  R.  217. 
{h)  1  C.  C.  86. 

(c)  Spear  ▼.  Crawford,  14  Wend.  20. 

(d)  Moncriff  ▼.  Ely,  19  Wendell  R.  405. 

(e)  The  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Rail  Road  Company  t.  Eennady^  18 
Conn.  R.  499. 
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and  privileges  usually  granted  to  corporations  for  similar 
purposes.  The  capital  stock  was  to  be  $500,000,  with 
the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  $1000,000,  to  be  divided 
into  shares  of  $100  each,  transferable  as  the  bye-laws 
should  direct  Books  were  to  be  opened  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock.  The  directors  were  autho- 
rized to  require  payment  of  the  sums  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock,  and  in  case  any  stockholder  should  neglect 
to  make  payment  accordingly,  the  directors  were  em- 
powered to  sell  his  shares  at  public  auction,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  avails  to  such  payment,  rendering  the  surplus,  if 
any,  to  him.  A.  with  others,  signed  a  writing,  which 
after  referring  to  the  act,  was  in  these  words :  "  We  do 
hereby  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  said  railroad  the  num- 
ber of  shares  annexed  to  our  names  respectively,  on  the 
terms,  cooditions,  and  limitations  mentioned  in  the  char- 
ter," he  paying  at  the  same  time  five  dollars  on  each 
share  subscribed.  On  a  reduction  and  apportionment 
of  the  subscription,  ten  shares  were  allowed  to  A.  who 
received  tho  company's  certificate  thereof,  specifying  the 
sum  paid,  and  declaring  tho  residue  to  be  payable  by 
instalments,  as  they  should  be  ordered  by  the  directors* 
Subsequent  instalments  were  required  by  the  directors, 
which  A.  refused  to  pay.  In  assumpsit  brought  by  the 
company  against  A.  for  such  instalments,  it  was  held, 
1st.  That  from  the  relation  of  stockholder  and  company 
thus  created,  a  promise  by  the  defendant  was  implied  to 
pay  the  instalments  in  question ;  2d.  That  the  remedy 
provided  by  the  clause  authorizing  a  sale  of  the  stock  of 
delinquent  stockholders,  was  cumulative  merely,  leaving 
such  promise  in  full  force.  The  first  position  main- 
tained in  this  case,  seems  founded  upon  the  well  settled 
principles  which  have  governed  all  the  decisions  allow- 
ing a  recovery  in  such  cases,  and  is  not  in  fact  in  conflict 
with  any  of  them.  The  defendant  resisted  payment  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  made  no  promise,  express  or  im- 
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plied,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  the  plaintiffs,  on  his 
failure  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  directors,  was  to 
sell  the  stock  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of 
the  instalments  which  were  due.  On  the  first  ground  of 
defence,  the  court  thought  an  obligation  to  pay  was  cre- 
ated, and  that  the  law  would  enforce  it.  That  it  was 
true  a  promise  to  pay,  in  precise  terms,  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  made.  The  defendant  had  not  affixed  his 
signature  to  an  instrument  which  contained  the  words, 
/  prormse  to  pay^  but  he  had  done  an  equivalent  act 
He  had  contracted  with  the  plaintiffs  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  their  corporation,  and  to  be  interested  in  their 
stock  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  share 
assigned  to  him,  if  that  amount  was  required.  The  con- 
tract had  been  executed  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs. 
The  shares  which  he  had  agreed  to  take,  and  for  which 
a  certificate  of  stock  had  been  delivered  to  him,  were 
part  of  a  monied  capital.  They  were  to  be  paid  for  ia 
money,  and  by  voluntarily  becoming  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  an  im- 
plied assumpsit  arose  to  pay  the  instalments  on  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  mentioned  in  the  char- 
ter. This  was  apparent  from  the  object  for  which  this 
corporation  was  created,  and  the  several  provisions  in 
the  act.  The  court  then  proceeded  to  consider  those 
objects,  and  the  several  provisions  of  the  act,  for  the 
purpose  of,  and  as  we  think,  clearly  deducing  from 
them,  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  evident  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  hold  the  subscribers 
personally  liable  on  their  subscription  for  their  stock. 
In  answer  to  the  second  ground  of  defence,  that  the  13lh 
section,  which  gave  authority  to  sell  the  shares  of  negli- 
gent stockholders,  was  the  only  remedy  which  could  be 
pursued,  and  excluded  the  responsibility  which  the  com- 
mon law  would  have  otherwise  implied ;  the  court 
after  reciting  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  said,  ''Thepo- 
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sition  advanced  and  applied  to  this  case  vras,  that  where 
a  statute  gives  a  new  power,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides the  means  of  executing  it,  those  who  claim  the 
power  can  exercise  it  in  no  other  way.  If  a  power  is 
created  in  the  plaintiffs  to  direct  the  instalments  to  be 
paid,  they  can  enforce  the  payment  in  the  method  direct- 
ed by  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  not  otherwise ;  and 
that  method  is  by  a  sale  of  the  delinquent  shares.  The 
court  admitted  that  such  a  position  was  stated  in  several 
cases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  several  decisions  by 
that  court,  in  which  it  had  been  held,  that  where  certain 
corporations  were  created  with  powers  and  privileges, 
and  subject  to  duties  contained  in  the  statutes  defining 
the  general  powers  and  duties  of  such  corporations,  and 
where  the  only  remedy  provided  by  the  statute  for  the 
collection  of  the  assessments  upon  the  shares,  when  pay- 
ment was  neglected,  was  by  a  sale  of  them,  unless  there  be 
an  express  agreement  to  pay.  That  these  precedents 
had  been  followed  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  but  they  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
that  they  were  applicable  to  this  case.''  They  then 
proceeded  to  review  the  cases  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
distinctions  between  some  of  them  and  the  one  under 
consideration,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  rule  which 
should  be  applied  in  cases  arising  under  this  and  other 

acts. 

§  690.  As  the  decision  in  that  case  clearly  defines  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  instances  where  the  remedy 
under  the  statute  may  be  regarded  as  cumulative,  and 
those  where  it  is  the  only  remedy,  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  advert  to  it  somewhat  at  length.  After  alluding  to  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Ihe  Andover  and  Medford  Tarn- 
pike  Co.  V.  Gould  ](a)  it  held  that  the  words  of  the  sta- 


(a)  6  Mass.  R.  43. 
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tute  under  which  that  case  arose,  were  not  as  strongly 
indicative  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  create  a 
personal  obligation  to  pay  the  assessments  as  those  of 
the  1 3th  section  of  the  plaintiffs'  charter.     They  gave 
no  authority  in  terras  to  demand  payment,  nor  did  thej 
refer  to  the  assessment  as  a  debt  due  and  recoverable. 
They  rather  implied,  that  no  debt  was  intended  to  be 
created  by  becoming  a  stockholder,  and  that  if  a  tax 
was  assessed  it  was  to  be  collected  only  by  a  sale  of  the 
shares.    But  in  the  act  then  in  question,  express  autho- 
rity was  given  to  demand  and  require  payment  of  instal- 
nients.     They  are  considered  as  debts  due  and  unpaid, 
and  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  discharge  the  obligatioo 
authorized  the  use  of  the  additional  remedy  of  a  sale  of 
the  shares.    It  was  also  supposed  that  other  broad  lines 
of  distinction  existed  between  the  act  which  had  received 
a  judicial  construction  in  the  first  case  cited  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  act  then  in  question.    It  was  under- 
stood, that  in  the  former,  the  amount  of  the  capital  to  be 
invested  was  not  fixed  by  the  legislature;  it  was,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
corporation.    The  power  to  make  assessments  was  not 
expressly  given  by  the  act  defining  the  general  powers 
and  duties  of  turnpike  corporations,  but  was  only  im- 
plied from  the  authority  given  to  sell  the  shares  of  de- 
linquent proprietors.(a)      The  discretionary  power  of 
these  companies  to  create  a  large  or  a  small  capital,  as 
their  interest  might  require,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  order  any  assessment,  arose  solely  by  im- 
plication from  the  authority  given  to  make  sale  of  the 
shares,  might  possibly  justify  the  inference  that  the  le- 
gislature considered  such  sale  as  an  adequate  remedy  to 
recover  the  assessments.    The  shares  were  not  valued 


(a)  6  Mam.  R.  43. 
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at  any  given  sum  in  the  Massachusetts  act.    They  were 
not  a  part  of  any  definite,  fixed  capital,  required  by  law. 
No  assessment  could  be  made  upon  them,  by  virtue  of 
an  express  statute  enactment.     The  corporation  had 
power  to  agree  upon  a  tax  of  the  shares  of  the  proprie- 
tors ;  but  this  power  was  only  inferred  from  the  autho- 
rity given  to  sell  on  failure  to  pay  the  tax.     When, 
therefore,  the  legislature  had  not  thought  the  public  in- 
terest, or  the  just  rights  of  third  persons  required  the 
creation  of  a  certain  capital,  but  left  the  amount  op- 
tional with  the  company ;  and  when  they  had  given  no 
other  authority  to  raise  a  capital  in  money,  (independent 
of  the  payments  voluntarily  made  by  the  proprietors,) 
than  by  sale  of  the  shares  of  delinquent  stockholders ; 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  very  unreasonable  to  give  such  a 
construction  to  their  statute  as  would  confine  the  com- 
pany to  the  exercise  of  the  power  expressly  given.    The 
power  to  assess  was  inferred  from  the  power  to  sell,  and 
the  latter  might  therefore  be  considered  as  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  former,  for  any  practical  purposes 
could  be  exercised.    It  might  be  said  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  no  general  rule  would  be  more  just,  or  better 
adapted  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, than  that  which  should  declare  that  when  an  au- 
thority to  impose  a  tax  was  derived  solely  by  implica- 
tion from  the  power  to  sell  the  shares,  on  failure  to  pay 
the  tax,  every  other  mode  of  collection  was  excluded, 
when  there  was  no  express  promise  to  pay.    In  such  a 
case,  it  might  be  said,  the  intention  would  be  manifest  to 
make  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  stockholders  or  upon  the  sale  of  the  shares ; 
that  the  proprietor  did  not  incur  a  personal  obligation  to 
pay  any  thing,  but  the  company  were  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  raise  the  necessary  funds^  by  a  sale  of  the 
stock,  upon  the  neglect  of  the  stockholders  to  pay  the 
just  and  equal  assessments  laid  upon  it.    In  this  view, 
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the  assessment  might  be  considered  as  made  upon  the 
stock  merely,  and  the  remedy  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  import  of 
the  language  used  in  some  of  the  cases  referred  to. 

§  691.  In  one  case,(a)  the  court,  commenting  on  the 
cases  cited  by  counsel  from  Esp.  Dig.  7,  to  sustain  the 
position  that  if  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  any  soci- 
ety or  company,  he  thereby  agrees  to  abide  by  all  legal 
claims  arising  against  him  from  the  bye-laws  or  local  re- 
gulations of  that  society  to  which  he  belongs,  said :  "  Id 
the  cases  cited  from  Espinasse,  the  penalties  or  assess- 
ments were  set  upon  the  persons,  not  upon  the  shares,  as 
is  the  case  under  our  statutes."     Shaw,  Cb.  J.  says: 
*<  The  individual  liability  of  stockholders,  created  by  the 
statute  of  1 808,  was  of  a  particular  and  limited  cbarao 
ter,  and  could  only  be  enforced  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  statute.    It  did  not  subject  a  living  stockholder 
to  a  general  liability  for  assessments,  but  only  authorized 
the  company  to  sell  the  shares  for  payment  of  the  assess- 
ments.    By  operation  of  law,  the  assessment  is  a  lien  upon 
the  share.    The  share  is  in  the  same  condition  with  snj 
other  pledged  property."(6)    The  same  judge,  in  another 
case,   uses   similar  language:   ''The  only   compulsory 
mode  which  a  manufacturing  corporation  has,  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  assessments,  is  by  sale  of  the  share.  Bj 
law,  the  assessment  was  a  lien  upon  the  share.     The  exe- 
cutor has  an  option  to  redeem  the  share  for  the  benefit 
of  the  estate,  by  paying  off  the  assessment,  as  he  would 
have  to  redeem  any  other  pledged  property ;  and  this 
option  he  will  exercise  according  to  his  views  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  estate."    A  similar  distinction  was  taken 
between  assessments  upon  the  person  and  upon  the  stock 


(a)  Franklin  Glass  Co.  t.  White.  14  Mass.  R.  S86. 
{b)  Ripley  ▼.  Sampson  et  al.  10  Pick.  371. 
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or  property,  in  the  case  of  Ihe  Trustees  o/iJie  Congrega- 
tion in  Habron  v.  Qu(ickenlmsh,(a)     In  that  case  the  pew 
on  which  the  assessment  was  made  had  been  sold  to 
"the  defendant  free  from  rent,  and  the  pews  were  sold  at 
B  high  price  in  consequence  of  this  exemption.    The 
statute  vests  the  possession  of  the  church  in  the  trustee, 
and  gives  them  power  to  '^  regulate  and  order  the  rent- 
ing of  the  pews  therein.    About  six  months  after  the 
sale  of  the  pews,  the  congregation  passed  a  vote  that  if 
any  assessment  was  made  on  the  pews,  and  it  remained 
unpaid  for  one  month,  the  pews  should  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the   congregation.    No  promise  of  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  rent  was  shown;  but  he  continued  to  be 
a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  occupied  the  pew  he 
had  purchased,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover 
his  proportion  of  the  salary  of  the  minister,  assessed  by 
the  plaintiffs  on  all  the  pews.    The  court,  in  giving  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant,  say:  ''  Whether  the  assessment 
of  the  pew  rent  was  a  valid  assessment,  we  need  not 
now  inquire,  for  the  defendant  is  not  chargeable,  in  this 
case,  upon  the  implied  assumpsit  to  pay,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  the  pew.    The  trustees  have  no 
power  to  make  and  levy  personal  assessments,  and  the 
o  wner  of  the  pew  is  not  liable  in  personam^  unless  there 
be  some  special  ground  from  which  to  infer  a  contract 
and  promise  to  pay.     That  the  facts  in  this  case  were 
not  sufficient  to  furnish  such  an  inference."(6) 

§  692.  Huntington,  J.  in  the  cases  cited  from  12  Conn. 
Rep.  499,  says :  '^  We  are  confirmed  in  the  suggestions 
we  have  ventured  to  make  touching  the  decision  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  adverting  to  the  language  of  Sewall,  Ch. 
J.  in  Phillips^  Limerick  Academy  v.  Dams^(c)  referring 


(a)  10  JohDS.  R.  317. 

(b)  See  Cutler  t.  Middlesex  Factory  Co.  14  Pick.  483. 

(c)  11  Mass.  R.  113. 
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to  the  cases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state, 
in  which  it  was  held  that  no  implied  obltgatioii  on  the 
part  of  the  corporators  to  pay  their  assessments  arose 
from  their  being  voluntarily  members  of  the  corporation. 
He  says :  '  It  is  said  that  these  decisions  were  upon  the 
ground  of  another  remedy  provided  by  the  l^slature  io 
the  act  of  incorporation.  But  that  was  not  the  sole 
ground,  if  it  was  in  any  respect  a  reason  for  tbose  deci- 
sions.' And  upon  no  other  principle  than  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  assessments  was  intended  to  be  enforced 
only  by  the  sale  of  the  stock,  inasmuch  as  the  power  (o 
assess  was  implied  merely  from  the  power  to  sell,  can  we 
consider  the  remarks  of  the  court  in  2he  Andover  and 
Medford  Turnpike  Corporation  v.  Cfould{a)  as  having  any 
just  application.  ^  Persons  not  interested  in  having  the 
turnpike,  either  from  their  situation  or  private  property, 
may  be  requested  to  associate  and  become  corporationst 
They  may  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  probable  expen- 
ses or  profits ;  but  if  they  know  that  the  assessments  be- 
come grievous,  they  may  abandon  the  enterprise  by  suf* 
fering  their  shares  to  be  sold — they  may,  on  this  princi- 
ple, join  the  association.'  This  language,  upon  the  sup* 
position  that  no  personal  liability  was  intended  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  proprietors;  would  be  consistent  with  the 
good  faith  and  moral  honesty  due  to  the  creditors  of  the 
corporation."  He  held,  that  if  the  charter  then  in  que^ 
tion  was  compared  with  the  provisions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts act,  as  stated  in  the  reported  case,  a  wide  differ- 
ence would  be  perceived  between  them.  In  their  cha^ 
ter,  the  amount  of  the  capital  was  not  made  to  depend 
upon  the  caprice  or  voluntary  act  of  the  corporation*  I* 
was  fixed  at  '^  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
privilege  to  increase  to  one  million  of  dollars,  to  be  divided 


(a)  e  Maas.  R.  40. 
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into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each."  The  company 
was  vested  with  all  powers,  privileges  and  immunities 
which  were  or  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  act,  and  was  empowered 
to  purchase,  receive  and  hold  such  real  estate  as  might 
be  necessary  and  convenient  in  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  the  incorporation  was  granted.  A  certain  de- 
finite capital  was  created  by  the  act,  such  as  was  deemed 
requisite  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  contracts  of  the  corporation^ 
Ample  provision  was  made  that  this  capital  should  not 
be  merely  nominal,  but  real.  For  this  purpose,  subscrip- 
tions were  authorized  to  be  received  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  the  act 
might  adopt.  The  directors  were  authorized  to  require 
payment  for  the  stock  at  such  time  or  times,  and  in  such 
proportions  and  upon  such  conditions,  as  they  should 
deem  fit.  They  were  also  authorized  to  sell  the  stock 
of  delinquent  stockholders  ;  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  char- 
ter was  incurred  if  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
not  expended  upon  the  railroad  within  four  years,  or  the 
road  was  not  constructed,  completed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion within  six  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  In 
all  these  provisions  great  solicitude  has  been  manifest  to 
secure  the  public  interest,  the  rights  of  creditors,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  corporation,  and  the  just  expectations  of 
stockholders.  A  capital  sufiicientiy  large  was  required 
to  be  created.  The  payment  of  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  completion  of  the  work  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  to  discharge  all  its  debts,  was  enforced 
by  the  authority  given  to  require  payment  of  the  instal- 
ments, to  sell  the  shares  of  negligent  proprietors,  and  by 
the  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  if  the  commencement  or 
completion  of  the  undertaking  was  unreasonably  de- 
layed.    It  was  true   the  payment  of  the  assessments 
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were  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  directors.    Tfaey 
might  limit  the  actual  capital  to  a  less  sum  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  the  whole  amount  was  not 
wanted  for  the  object ;  but  no  just  fears  were  entertained 
that  their  duties  to  the  public,  the  corporation  and  third 
persons  would  not  be  discharged.     In  that  charter,  the 
authority  to  demand  payment  for  the  stock  was   not 
merely  implied  from  the  power  given  to  sell ;  it  was  given 
in  express  and  explicit  terms — "  the  directors  may  re- 
quire the  payment  of  the  sums  subscribed  to  the  capital 
stock,"  &c.    The  power  to  sell  was  additional  to  the 
power  to  demand  payment,  and  was  not  the  only  power 
expressly  given.    Hence  no  inference  could  be  deduced 
that  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  sell  was  the  only 
means  intended  to  be  provided  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  capital  stock.     The  subscriptions  to  the  stock  were 
not  like  those  to  the  turnpike  stock  in  Massachusetts, — 
an  engagement  to  take  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  un- 
certain value,  in  a  company  without  any  fixed  capital, — 
but  an  engagement  constituting  the  subscribers  stock- 
holders in  a  company  with  a  specified  capital,  the  shares 
of  a  certain  determinate  value,  and  creating  an  obliga- 
tion on  them  to  comply  with  all  the  terms,  conditions  and 
limitations  mentioned  in  the  charter,  one  of  which  gives 
authority  to  demand  of  them  the  payment  of  instalments 
as  they  should  be  ordered  by  the  directors.    The  form 
of  the  certificates  issued  by  the  corporations  in  Massa- 
chusetts did  not  distinctly  appear  from  the  reported  ca- 
ses.   In  the  case  then  under  consideration,  a  certificate 
was  issued  and  delivered  to  the  defendant,  in  which  it 
was  expressed  that  the  residue  of  the  sums  due  for  the 
stock  was  payable  by  instalments,  as  might  be  ordered 
by  the  board  of  directors.     After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  decisions  to  which  the  attention  of  the  court  had 
been  called,  they  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  decision 
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first  made,(a)  and  which  was  subsequently  followed  in 
the  other  cases  cited,  supposed  to  be  similar,  might  be 
maintained  upon  principles  which  were  wholly  inappli- 
ble  to  the  case  then  before  them,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

§  693.  We  cannot  review  all  the  cases  on  this  point,  as 
the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  admit  of  it.  From  the 
cases  cited  on  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
which  have  elicited  much  able  discussion  in  the  courts 
of  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  we  think  we  may 
safely  declare,  as  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, the  ^  following  propositions:  1.  That  where  the 
act  itself,-  and  the  proceedings  which  are  had  under  it, 
do  not  vest  in  the  subscriber  a  vested  right  in  the  stock, 
so  as'tb  make  him  a  member  of  the  corporation,  with  a 
right  to  enforce  his  corporate  rights  as  against  the  cor- 
poration itself;  in  such  cases  the  remedy  prescribed  by 
the  statute  is  not  cumulative,  but  is  the  only  remedy  to  be 
pursued.  2.  That  where  the  act  itself,  ex  vi  termini^  by 
the  bare  act  of  subscription,  makes  the  party  subscribing 
one  of  the  corporators,  and  vests  absolutely  in  him  the 
shares  subscribed  for,  subject  to  payment  therefor ;  that 
in  such  cases  it  becomes  an  executed  contract,  upon 
which  a  common  law  remedy  might  be  enforced.  That 
in  such  cases  the  statute  remedy  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  cumulative,  and  the  corporation  in  such  cases 
has  an  election  either  to  pursue  the  common  law  remedy 
or  that  given  by  the  statute. 


(a)  6  Mem.  R.  40. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF   EaUlTABLE    CONSTRUCTION. 

§  694.  The  design  of  the  present  chapter  is,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  equitable  construction,  define  the  limits  to  iti 
application,  the  exceptions  and  qualifications  of  the  rule 
in  the  construction  pf  statutes. 

§  695.  The  word  equity,  as  used  among  judicial  wri- 
ters, has  a  two-fold  signification.  It  is  tal^en  at  large,  or 
in  general,  for  that  natural  justice  which  distributes  right 
to  all  men  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  persoos,  or 
it  has  a  more  contracted  signification,  to  wit,  that  justice 
which  takes  off  from  the  rigor  and  severity  of  the  written 
Jaw,  supplying  by  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  what 
the  lawgiver  must  be  understood  to  have  intended  him* 
self;  but  either  was  not  able,  or  did  not  think  proper  to 
express.  It  is  with  the  latter  definition  that  our  treatise 
stands  connected,  and  not  with  the  former.  It  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  equitable  construction  consists  in  de- 
ciding according  to  the  will  or  supposed  intention  of  the 
lawgiver,  in  matters  which  he  was  not  able  or  willing  to 
express,  or  in  restraining  the  words  of  the  law,  where  it 
is  clear  that  they  were  not  intended  to  extend  to  a  par- 
ticular act  or  thing.  This  rule  presupposes  that  all  hu- 
man laws  may  be  defective,  either  against  the  design  or 
inclination  of  the  law-maker,  or  without  his  consent.  Bj 
the  former  we  are  to  understand,  things  which  the  legis- 
lature would  have  defined  and  ascertained,  had  it  known 
of  their  existence ;  by  the  latter,  those  things  which  the 
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legislature,  by  reason  of  the  universality  of  the  law,  for 
want  of  time,  or  precision,  could  not  descend  to  a  par* 
ticular  enumeration  of  tbem.(a) 

§  696.  By  equitable  construction,  as  anciently  under- 
stood, was  meant  a  judicial  interpretation  of  a  stati^te 
which,  presupposing  the  legislature  to  have  intended 
what  is  right  and  just,  pursues  and  effectuates  that  in« 
tent  The  Aristotelian  definition  of  equity  is:  ''The 
nature  of  equity  is,  the  correction  of  the  law  where  it  is 
defective  by  reason  of  its  universality."(6)  This  defini- 
tion seems  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Puffendorf,(c) 
and  is  adopted  by  Grotius.(d)  Wooddeson  considers 
this  thought  as  very  sagacious,  worthy  of  its  great  au^ 
thor,  and  gives  us  a  clear  elucidation  of  it.  According 
to  this  author,  by  umversaliiy  is  meant,  that  the  law 
deals  in  general  expressions,  at  least  so  far  general,  as 
to  include  some  cases  within  the  words  which  are  not 
within  the  reason  or  the  spirit  of  its  coercion,  and  to 
omit  other  cases  which  required  the  like  provisional  in- 
stitution. For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  any  pre- 
meditation to  discover,  or  ever  so  voluminous  a  code  to 
express  that  endless  series  of  complicated  occurrences 
which  may  vary  the  moral  fitness  of  applying  positive 
ordinances.  In  all  such  instances  the  law,  or  rather  the 
words  of  it,  are  defective,  that  is,  in  the  original  language 
of  the  Aristotelian  definition,  "sxx&iv'cf,"  it  leaves  out 
something  which  it  is  the  province  of  equity  to  supply. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  judge  should  inquire 
what  the  lawgiver,  as  an  upright  man,  would  have  de- 
creed, if  the  very  case  then  in  question  bad  fallen  within 
his  foresight  and  contemplation.     Grotius  in  his  treatise 


(a)  Taylor's  Ci^il  Law,  gi,  9*2. 

(b)  Arist  Eth.  Nicom.  lib.  5,  c.  10. 

(c)  Jar.  Nat.  et  (xro.  lib.  5,  c.  \%  sec.  31. 
{d)  Grotios  de  Equitate,  c.  1,  sec.  3. 
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^' De  EquUatey^  thus  enforces  the  necessity  of  thus I^ 
currinj  to  equitable  interpretation :  '^  Cum  enim  ifueguol- 
ibuSy^  says  he,  ^^idern  rum  pomt  esse  (Bquale  res  aaiem 
s<Bpe  sunt  iruBquales^  kx  vera  una  semper  atque  eadem^  ne- 
cessario  consequiturj  alia  virtute  opus  esse  qvuB  vruBquMm 
rebus  suam  cuique  cequaHtatem  praesUU  unde  hex  virtue 
equitas  JLatinis^  Grcecis  vero  <«ui>«a  dkitivr" 

§  697.  Equity,  therefore,  regarding  the  intent  and  not 
scrupulously  fettered  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  has  to  this 
end  a  two-fold  operation ;  sometimes  abridging  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  text,  and  sometimes  extending  the 
words  so  far  as  to  include  other  cases  within  parity  of 
reason.  An  instance  of  the  former  kind  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  earliest  English  reports.(a)  The  case  was 
this,  an  old  act  of  parliament  provided  that  goods  rescued 
from  a  ship,  where  there  is  no  legal  wrecker,  should  be 
delivered  by  the  sheriff  to  safe  custody,  in  order  to  theii 
being  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  yet  if  the  goods 
are  perishable,  and  the  sheriff  sells  them,  retaining  their 
value  in  their  stead,  restrictive  equity  (abridging  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  text,  which  happened  not  to 
make  due  provision  for  perishable  commodities,)  would 
lead  the  mind  of  the  judge  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe 
sheriff  retaining  their  value  in  their  stead,  would  be 
acting  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  inas- 
much  as  he  evidently  designed  the  benefit  of  the  trading 
owner. 

§  698.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  of  the  latter  kind 
occur  in  those  cases,  '^  Ubi  lex  est  ^pedalis,  et  ratio  g^ 
generalis,  generaliter  est  accipienda"(b)    Thus  we  find 


(a)  Plow.  465,  466,  cited  and  approved  in  Threadneedle  v.  Tkreadnet^i 
1  Freem.  185 ;  3  Keb.  381. 

(b)  2  lost.  43,  83  ;  Beau/age's  case,  10  Co.  103,  b. ;  2  Iiwt.  118;  Dig-  ^ 
b.  10,  27. 
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that  two  ancient  statutes  respecting  executors,  although 
administrators  were  not  named,  were  held  to  extend  to 
administrators ;  on  the  ground,  that  no  possible  reason 
could  be  suggested  why  they  should  be  exempt  from  the 
same  provisional  regulation. (a)  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
in  divers  statutes  where  the  word  persons  is  used,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  word  includes  corporations^  although 
this  is  a  much  lai^er  sense  than  the  word  bears  in  ordi- 
nary conversation.(6) 

§  699.  It  will  be  well  in  this  connection  to  advert  to 
another  part  of  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  equity,  viz. 
"  the  correction  of  the  lawP  It  must  be  considered,  that 
this  "  correction"  is  not  by  way  of  control  but  of  exposition. 
It  does  not  impugn  but  promotes  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
For  if  the  law,  understood  according  to  the  unquestion- 
able intention  of  the  legislature,  has  descended  to  par- 
ticulars, has  described  the  very  subject-matter  under  con- 
sideration, it  cannot  be  said  in  such  a  case  to  be  defective, 
nor  in  such  case  is  there  any  room  for  equitable  con- 
struction, or  any  warrant  or  authority  for  that  kind  of 
judicial  redress,  although  the  court  may  indeed  doubt 
how  far  the  ordinances  of  a  particular  statute  are  conso- 
nant to  natural  equity ;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
they  can  with  propriety  assume,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
obeyed,  where  it  is  not  plainly  subversive  of  some  prin- 
ciple of  natural  justice^ — of  divine  or  moral  obligation ; 
and  even  then  it  has  been  held  by  some,  that  it  is  rather 
a  matter  of  private  conscience,  remote  from  the  office  of 
a  judicial  magistracy,  than  within  the  province  of  the 
court,  which  is  constituted  to  declare  and  not  to  alter  or 
impugn  the  law.     "  Perquam  durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  scrip- 


(a)  HUl  v.  Grange,  Plow.  178 ;  Eyston  t.  Studdj  2  Plow.  467 ;  Hard.  211, 
213 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  653,  654 ;  Woodd.  Lect.  7,  p.  116. 
{b)  Bac.  Us.  57 ;  Magdalen  College  case,  1  Moil.  164. 
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ta  e8t,^\a)  is  the  popular  phrase  of  Ulpian,  in  a  case 
where  the  terms  were  sufficiently  explicit  to  exdodk 
that  equitable  construction  which  reason  would  tia?e 
otherwise  dictated. 

§  700.  Wooddeson  thus  illustrates  this  rule :  "  By  an- 
other Roman  law,  a  minor  was  not  to  be  entrusted  with 
his  property  till  he  had  completed  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  guardian,  six  days  only  be- 
fore the  appointed  period,  transferred  to  his  ward  the 
management  of  his  estate,  who  squanders  the  patrimoDy 
by  profuse  misconduct,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  young 
heir  would,  during  those  six  days,  have  acquired  a  mnch 
greater  maturity  of  discretion ;  yet  Harmenopulns  writes, 
that  the  guardian  is  responsible  for  the  dissipated  wealth. 
The  law  is  sufficiently  explicit ;  there  is  no  unforeseen 
exigence  of  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  if  the  opinion 
of  the  legislator  himself  could  be  demanded,  he  would 
probably  answer,  that  his  intention  was  to  prohibit,  and 
not  to  allow,  every  guardian  to  estimate  the  discretion  of 
his  ward."  ^'  A  judge  is  not  to  make  a  parade  of  greater 
humanity  than  the  law."(&)  It  seems  also,  that  the 
early  Athenians  entertained  a  general  notion  of  this  rule 
of  judicial  equity,  as  supplemental  to  their  written  laws. 
For  their  judges  were  sworn  to  administer  relief  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  where  the  laws  were  particularly  ex- 
plicit ;  and  in  other  cases,  to  award  the  most  equitable 
sentence.  Although  these  general  principles,  thus  cleariy 
expressed  by  the  early  ethical  and  judicial  writers,  were 
not  originally  used  in  reference  to  statutes,  strictly  so  to 
speak,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  the  present 
chapter,  that  from  them,  have  been  borrowed  some  (X 
the  important  general  rules  of  construction  which  are 


(a)  Dig.  xl.  iz.  13,  1. 

(b)  Not.  Ixzz.  c.  10 ;  Thuc.  lib.  1,  c.  84. 
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now  adhered  to,  and  laid  down  in  our  most  modern  law 
reports. 

§  701 .  In  nBK>re  modem  times,  the  rule  seems  still  to 
prevail  that  statutes  are  many  times  to  receive  what  is 
termed  an  equitable  construction — that  is,  a  construction 
that  may  sometimes  seem  contrary  to  the  letter ;  which 
rule  has  for  its  reason,  that  a  thing  within  the  intention 
is  as  much  within  the  statute  as  if  it  were  in  the  letter, 
and  the  principle  is  still  recognized  that  this  rule  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ancient  ground  that  the  lawgiver  could 
not  set  down  every  thing  in  express  terms,  so  as  to  meet 
the  varied  exigencies  of  human  affairs  ;  and  hence  courts, 
whenever  they  discover  a  thing  within  the  mischief 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  statute  to  remedy,  hold 
that  such  things  must  be  considered  as  within  the  sta- 
tute, (a)  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  case  arises 
which  it  is  clear  that  it  is  out  of  the  mischief  intended 
to  be  guarded  against — or,  in  other  words,  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  statute — ^the  letter  of  the  statute  will  not 
be  deemed  so  unequivocal  as  to  elude  any  other  construe*- 
tion.(6)  This  rule  obtained  in  a  case  in  the  courts  of 
New  York.(o)  The  statute  prohibited  any  sheriflf  or 
other  officer,  to  whom  any  execution  should  be  directed, 
or  any  of  their  deputies,  or  any  person  for  them,  or  either 
of  them,  to  purchase  any  goods,  or  chattels,  lands,  or 
tenements,  at  any  sale,  by  virtue  of  any  execution,  and 
declared  all  purchases  made  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  or 
for  the  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  void.  The  premi- 
ses in  question,  in  that  case,  which  was  an  action  of 
ejectment,  had  been  sold  by  one  deputy  sheriff  on  an 
execution  issued  under  a  judgment  owned  by  another 
deputy  of  the  same  sheriff,  and  were  bid  off  by  a  third 


(a)  1  Inst.  19. 

{b)  Faw  T.  MasteUer,  2  Craneh,  10. 

(c)  Jackson  v.  CoUint^  3  Cowen  R.  85. 
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person  in  his  own  name ;  but  in  fact,  as  it  was  daimed, 
for  the  deputy  who  owned  the  judgment,  and  were  sub- 
sequently deeded  to  him  hy  the  purchaser.  It  was  oon- 
t^nded,  that  as  Ihe  purchaser  was  trustee  of  tlie  deputj, 
and  purchased  the  lands  for  his  benefit*  the  purchase 
was  Yoid.  Savage,  Ch.  J.  held,  although  the  puiduue 
came  within  the  letter  of  die  act,  it  could  never  ha?e 
been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  have  prevented  a 
deputy  sheriff,  when  plaintiff  in  an  execution,  from  bid- 
ding, in  order  to  secure  his  money.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  abuse^  that  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  purchasers  at  their  own  sales,  and 
diereby  be  induced  to  conduct  corruptly  in  relation  to 
them.  But  it  never  was  intended  to  place  those  peisons 
in  a  worse  situation  than  others,  as  to  the  coUectioQ  of 
their  own  demands.  That  "  whenever  the  intention  of 
the  makers  of  a  statute  can  be  discovered,  it  ought  to  be 
followed  with  reason  and  discretion  in  the  constraction 
of  the  statute,  although  such  construction  seem  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  statute.  A  thing  which  is  within  the 
letter  of  a  statute,  is  not  within  the  statute,  unless  it  be 
within  the  intention  of  the  makers.(a)  If  from  the  view 
of  the  whole  law,  or  from  other  parts  m  pari  materk^ 
the  evident  intention  is  different  from  the  literal  import 
of  the  terms  employed  to  express  it  in  a  particular  pait 
of  the  law,  that  intention  should  prevail  for  the  reason, 
that  in  fact,  is  the  will  of  the  legislature.  (6) 

§  702.  Some  of  the  English  authorities  have  laid  down 
the  rule  that  all  acts,  private  as  well  as  general,  shall  be 
taken  by  a  reasonable  construction.  Indeed,  in  this  coun- 
try the  doctrine  has  obtained  that  an  instrument  no  lesi 


(a)  Bac.  Abr.  Statute  I. ;  People  ▼.  Utica  Ins.  Co.  15  J.  R.  380;  Thi 
King  V.  Younge,  5  T.  R.  449 ;  Rex  t.  Cox,  2  Burr,  786 ;  C^nal  Co-  ^• 
Railroad  Co.  4  Gill  &  J.  6 ;  Plowden,  18  ;  3  B.  &  A.  S66 ;  4  B.  &  A.  81^ 

(h)  The  United  States  t.  Fisher,  9  CrRocb,  309. 
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solemn  and  sacred  than  that  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  that  too  on  a  question  of  power^  like  every  other 
grant,  must  have  a  reasonable  construction,  according  to 
the  true  import  of  its  terms ;  and  where  a  power  is  ex- 
pressly given  in  general  terms,  it  is  not  to  be  restrained 
to  particular  cases,  unless  that  construction  grows  out  of 
the  contract,  or  by  necessary  implication,  for  the  reason 
that  the  constitution,  like  statutes,  necessarily  deals  in 
general  language.  It  was  impossible,  as  well  as  unsuited 
to  the  purposes  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  minute  spe- 
cification of  power  in  this  great  charter  of  their  liber- 
ties.(a) 

§  703.  The  English  rule  is,  that  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  legislature  must  be  found  partly  from  the 
words  and  partly  from  the  mischief  which  the  statute 
was  intended  to  remedy;  as  thatinteitf isthe  controlling 
principle,  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  expound  it 
against  the  letter,  in  order  to  preserve  the  interest  As 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  law-makers  to  make  an 
act  which  took  away  or  altered  the  common  law,  is  the 
principal  thing  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
words  of  the  act  itself,  courts  may  in  doubtful  cases  en- 
large the  construction  of  an  act,  according  to  the  reason 
and  sense  of  the  law-makers,  which  are  expressed  in 
other  parts  of  the  statute  or  general  acts  by  considering 
the  frame  and  design  of  the  whole  ;(6)  and  as  that  intent 
is  rather  to  be  weighed  many  times,  it  will  be  found  that 
things  which  are  in  the  letter  are  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  law,  which  extends  no  farther  than  the  intent  of 
the  makers,  (c) 

§  704.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  a  statute, 


(a)  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessees,  9  U.  S.  Good.  R.  683. 

(b)  11  Mod.  160. 

(c)  10  ViD.  Abr.  619. 
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must  undoubtedly  be  respected ;  and  where  the  whole 
context  of  the  law  demonstrates  a  particular  intent  la 
the  legislature  to  effect  a  certain  object,  in  that  case 
some  degree  of  implication  may  be  called  in  to  aid  that 
intent.(a)  But  this  rule  only  obtains  where  the  intent 
is  not  plain,  and  must  be  ascertained.(6)  The  intent 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  words,  and  where  the  intent  is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  act  ;(c)  where  there  is  no 
obscurity  in  the  meaning,  obscurity  must  never  be  crea- 
ted by  constrttction.(c2)  The  supreme  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  held,  '^  It  is  undoubtedly  true  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  l^sla- 
ture  from  the  words  used  in  the  statute,  and  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  it  relates,  and  to  restrain  its  operation 
within  narrower  limits  than  its  words  import^  if  the  coart 
are  satisfied  that  the  literal  meaning  of  its  words  would 
extend  to  cases  which  the  l^islature  never  designed  to 
include  in  it(6) 

§  705.  The  English  rule  adopted  by  ancient  authori- 
ties is,  that  no  statute,  when  the  letter  is  ambiguous, 
should  be  taken  by  equity  contrary  to  the  letter,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  thing  or  mischief  contrary  to  the  letter  or 
intent,  the  very  object  of  the  statute  being  to  toll  the 
mischief  or  inconvenience,  but  that  in  such  cases  it 
should  be  taken  in  tlie  letter  and  intent,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  mischief  or  inconvenience.(/)  As  the  necessity  of 
an  equitable  construction  originates  in  the  difficulty  of 
so  framing  a  statute  as  to  comprehend  and  provide  for 


(a)  Durrousseau  t.  United  States^  6  Cranch,  307,  314. 
lb)  United  Slate*  v.  Fisher,  9  Cranch,  358. 
(c)  7  Cranch,  53  ;  2  Pet.  66d. 

(i)  Camden  andAmboy  Railroad  Co,  t.  Commissioners  of  Appeal,  3  Har- 
rison R.  72. 

(e)  Lessees  of  Brewer  t.  Blougher,  14  Pet.  178. 
(/)  19  Via.  527. 
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every  possible  case  within  its  scope  and  design  ;(a)  and 
as  the  words  of  the  law,  according  to  their  strict  and  lit* 
eral  meaning,  may  in  a  particular  instance  lead  to  the 
subversion  of  the  intention  and  principles  of  it,  and  pro- 
duce manifest  injustice,  either  by  comprehending  cases 
to  which  its  principles  do  not  extend,  or  by  not  embra- 
cing cases  where  the  intention  of  it  was  to  give  relief,  an 
equitable  construction  must  sometimes  be  adopted.(6) 

§  705.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  connection,  to  advert 
once  more  to  the  understanding  of  judicial  and  ethical  wri- 
ters as  to  the  nature  of  equitable  construction,  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  carried,  an4  the  rules  that  should 
govern  in  its  application*  To  this  end  the  pathway  of 
the  legal  student  may  be  somewhat  illuminated  by  lights 
derived  from  ancient  civil  law  writers,  as  well  as  by  the 
principles  evidently  deduced  therefrom  by  more  modern 
legal  writers,  and  expressed  in  judicial  decisions. 

§  706.  Grotius  seems  to  have  adopted  substantially 
the  definition  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  equity  required  in 
such  cases.  He  says :  "  Equity  is  an  accurate  interpreta- 
tion by  means  of  which  that  which  is  defective  in  the  law 
by  reason  of  two  general  terms,  whenever  it  is  perceived 

is  rectified."  Puffendorf 's  explanation  of  this  definition 
is, "  that  a  true  equitable  construction  consists  in  showing 
by  principles  of  natural  good  sense,  that  a  particular  case 
is  not  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  a  law,  because  if 
it  were  so  comprehended,  some  absurdity  would  neces- 
sarily follow,"  and  he  illustrates  this  rule  by  the  case 
supposed  by  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  Inventiane,  where 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  law  to  open  the  gates  of  the 


I 

(a)  L.10ff.  Delegb. 

{b)  Grotius  Dr  des  Guene  et  de  La  Pais.  L.  ii.  16,  aeo.  27 ;  Puff.  Dr  det 
GeD8,  b.  1,  c.  11,  see.  8 ;  1  V.  C.  12,  86c.  21 ;  Black.  Com.  b.  3,  429,  430 ; 
Woodd.  Lect.  7. 
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town  during  the  night,  a  man  opened  the  gates  at  night 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  troops  to  succoir'the  town, 
when  they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  if  tbej  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  without  the  walls  until  momiDg. 
In  this  case  it  is  perfectly  clear,  although  the  act  Kvas 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  law-makers  never  coold 
have  intended  that  this  law  should  apply  to  such  a 
case. 

§  707.  St.  Germain  says :  '^  In  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  words  of  the  law,  and  follow  that 
which  reason  and  justice  requireth,  and  to  that  intent 
equity  is  ordained ;  that  is  to  say,  to  temper  and  mitigate 
the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  so  it  appeareth  that  equity 
taketh  not  away  the  very  right,  but  only  that  which 
seemeth  to  be  right  by  the  general  words  of  the  law."(a) 
Domat  adopts  the  general  rule,  that  courts  should  not^ 
in  the  construction  of  a  law,  mitigate  the  hardships  or 
rigor  of  it  whenever  it  is  evident  that  such  rigor  is  es- 
sential to  the  law  from  which  it  flows,  so  that  no  tem- 
perament can  be  applied  to  it  without  annulling  it(6) 
Domat  illustrates  this  principle  by  a  reference  to  those 
laws  which  require  certain  formalities  in  the  execution 
of  last  wills  and  testaments,  but  which  formalities  from 
the  happening  either  of  some  unforeseen  event,  or  through 
mistake  or  accident,  have  not  been  complied  with,    b 
such  case,  the  will  must  always  be  held  null,  wfaaterer 
certainty  there  may  be  of  the  will  of  the  testator,  or 
however  favorable  the  contents  of  the  testament  may  be* 
The  principle  in  such  case  is  founded  upon  the  reason 
that  these  formalities  are  the  only  ways  which  the  law 
allows,  and  hence  the  rigor  of  the  law,  which  annuls 
wills  when  these  formalities  have  not  been  observed,  is 


(a)  Doct.  and  Stud.  1,  c.  16. 

(b)  DomaCs  Civil  Law,  b.  i.  tit.  i.  sec.  9,  p.  10.  IV. 
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required,  and  id  essential  to  the  law  itself,  founded  as  it 
is  upon  principles  of  public  policy,  which  cannot  be  mit- 
igated without  subverting  those  principles,  and  quite 
annulling  the  law  itself  (a)  But  in  those  cases  where 
the  hardship  or  rigor  of  the  law  be  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of,  and  inseparable  from  it,  but  the  law  it- 
self  may  have  effect,  by  an  interpretation  which  miti- 
gates its  rigor ;  courts  may,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  re- 
quires, depart  from  the  rigor  which  the  letter  of  the  law 
seems  to  demand,  and  follow  rather  its  spirit  and  true 
intendment  rather  than  adhere  to  a  strict  and  rigid  inter- 
pretation.(&)  We  have  seen  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
we  cannot  lay  down  any  general  rule  of  universal  appli- 
cation, either  that  the  rigor  of  a  law  ought  always  to  be 
followed  contrary  to  the  temperament  of  equity,  or  that 
it  ought  always  to  yield  to  equity.  For  this  reason,  the 
rigor  of  a  law  becomes  injustice  in  those  cases  where 
it  will  admit  of  an  equitable  construction,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  9ijust  rule  in  those  cases,  when  an  equit- 
able interpretation  would  destroy  or  annul  the  law 
itself 

§  708.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  according  to  this 
great  civilian,  "the  rigor  of  the  law,"  must  be  taken 
either  for  a  hardship  which  is  unjust  and  odious,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  in  no  way  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  or  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  rule  which  is  injlex- 
ilde,  but  which  has  nevertheless  its  principles  founded 
on  substantial  reasons  and  strict  justice.  In  the  former 
case  it  may  be  mitigated,  but  in  the  latter  it  should  not 
This  certainly  is  a  vefy  palpable  distinction,  and  one 


(a)  Domat's  Citil  Law,  b.  i.  tit.  t.  see.  3,  p.  10,  lY.    See  3  Hat.  &  Mc- 
Hen.  467. 

(b)  Domat's  Ci^il  Law,  b.  i.  lit.  i.  sec.  8,  p.  10,  V. 
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which  should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  in  cases  where  aa 
equitable  interpretation  is  to  be  resorted  to.  He  tbinb 
that  the  rule  of  an  equitable  constmction  manifestly  ap- 
plies in  all  that  class  of  cases  where  the  words  of  tbe 
law  do  not  expressly  comprehend  some  cases  which 
cannot,  without  absurdity,  be  excepted  from  its  ope- 
ration. 

§  709.  Fret,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Pandeets, 
days,  <<  That  things  which  are  not  expressly  specified  by 
the  law,  must  be  supplied  by  means  of  interpretation  by 
the  jurisdiction  of  judges,  proceeding  on  the  manifest 
meaning  of  the  law,  to  cases  similar  to  those  provided 
for  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  whenever  the 
principles  and  reason  of  the  law  apply.(a)     Mr.  Dwar- 
ris  says,  "  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  words  of  a  statute  by  equitable 
construction  to  embrace  other  cases,— conveyances,— 
times, — ^places, — persons, — and  things, — ^besides  those 
contained  and  expressly  mentioned  in  the  act,  there  caa 
be  no  question  that  the  words  of  a  remedial  statute  aie 
to  be  construed  largely  and  beneficially,  so  as  to  suppresf 
the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy.    It  is  by  no  roeaas 
unusual,  in  construing  a  remedial  statute,  to  extend  the 
enacting  words  beyond  their  natural  import  and  effect, 
in  order  to  include  cases  within  the  same  mischief."(&) 
Stephens  says,  "  That  is  true  with  us  of  remedial  sta- 
tutes only,  which  Cicero  says  of  all  laws,  eas  ex  ut^itde 
communi  nan  ex  scriptiane^  quuB  in  Uteris  est  inierpre- 
tariJ\c) 

§  710.  Lord  Erskine's  rule  was,  that  where  the  strict 


(a)  Domat,  4,  c.  iv.  prelim.,  aecs.  1,  31,  LX.  ff.  de  leges,  I.  XIl.,eo(l.i. 
zxxii.  ff.  ad  4  Aquil.     Eng.  Cooetitation,  bj  Bowyer,  28. 

(b)  Dwarris,  735 ;  2  Y.  &  J.  196. 

(c)  1  Steph.  Elec.  L.  28. 
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letter  of  the  law  was  coDtrary  to  its  spirit  or  to  equity, 
judges  ought  not  so  much  to  regard  the  proper  or  re- 
ceived signification  of  the  words,  as  that  meaning  which 
appeared  most  consonant  to  the  design  of  the  law.  (a) 
And  he  bids  fairest  for  a  just  interpretation  who  keeps 
constantlv  in  view,  the  mischiefs  or  defects  which  ex- 
isted  in  the  former  laws  on  the  same  subject,  the  reme- 
dies which  the  statute  has  provided  to  cure  them,  how 
far  those  remedies  are  proper,  and  what  sense  appears 
the  most  consonant  to  the  subject-matter,  and  most 
agreeable  to  equity .(&) 

§  711.  An  inattentive  reader,  in  perusing  the  works 
of  some  elementary  writers,  might  be  led  from  their 
writings  to  suppose,  that  a  distinction  exists  between 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  law  in 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  equitable  construction. 
But  it  will  be  found  no  such  distinction  exists.  We 
have  stated  the  rule  adopted  in  such  cases  in  a  previous 
chapter,  (c)  We  have  shown  that  in  those  states  which 
have  separate  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  same  rules 
of  construction  prevail  in  each ;  or  if  they  differ  it  is  only 
as  one  court  differs  from  another. 

§  712.  The  rule  of  an  equitable  construction  of  a  sta<- 
tute  has  frequently  been  adopted  in  this  state,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  adverted  to.  It  came  under  consideration 
in  the  case  of  The  Mayvr^  ^c.  qfJ^ew  York  v.  Lordf(d)  in 
the  court  of  dernier  resort.  The  chancellor,  in  speaking 
of  its  necessity,  says :  '^  The  imperfection  of  human  lan- 
guage, and  the  different  modes  of  expression  in  use 
amongst  different  individuals,  even  in  the  same  state  or 
government,  to  convey  their  ideas,  wishes,  or  intentions, 
to  the  minds  of  others,  renders  it  morally  impossible  that 


(a)  Erks.  lost.  b.  i.  tiL  i.  sec.  58.        (e)  See  ante,  ^  635. 

(b)  lb.  sec.  58.  id)  18  Wend.  131. 
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the  language  of  any  general  legislative  proyision,  which 
is  intended  to  govern  in  future  cases,  can  be  made  so 
certain  and  explicit  as  not  to  adnoiit  of  a  doubt  as  to  iti 
proper  interpretation  or  l^gal' construction,  whra  it  is 
afterwards  to  be  applied  to  the  peculiar  circumstanees 
of  some  cases,  which  may  arise  and  be  brought  before 
the  judicial  tribunals  in  reference  to  such  statutes.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  of  legal  hermeneutics,  or  fixed  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, and  construction  of  legislative  eoactmrats,  to 
ascertain  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  lawgiver.  For 
similar  reasons,  certain  fixed  rules  of  judicial  con8t^o^ 
tion  are  resorted  to  by  courts  of  justice,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  proper  construction  to  the  terms  of  a  grant 
from  the  government,  or  from  a  private  person,  the 
meaning  of  a  testamentary  disposition,  or  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  words  which  parties  have  used  in  a  written 
contract.  Among  these  fixed  principles  or  rules  for  tbe 
interpretation  or  construction  of  statutes,  which  has  beea 
adopted  in  this  country  and  England,  is  that  of  coortrvt- 
ing  the  statute  by  equity,  so  as  to  produce  neither  iojo>- 
tice  nor  absurdity,  where  the  language  of  the  statute  is 
auch  as  to  admit  of  different  interpretations  or  constrac^ 
tions."  The  learned  chancellor  then  adopts  the  ndf  of 
Lord  Eskine,  above  stated  by  us. 

§  713»  In  this  case,  the  question  arose  under  the  pro- 
visions of  1  R.  L.  1813,  p.  368,  sec.  81,  which  proviM 
that  when  any  building  or  buildings  in  tbe  city  of  New 
York  should  be  on  fire,  the  mayor,  with  the  concurreo^^ 
of  two  aldermen,  might  direct  and  order  the  same,  <« 
any  other  building  which  they  may  deem  haeardouSf  ^ 
be  pulled  down  or  destroyed.  The  act  further  prodded, 
that  upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested  io 
such  building  so  pulled  down  or  destroyed,  to  the  mayor* 
recorder  or  any  two  aldermen ;  it  made  it  their  doty  to 
call  a  jury  to  inquire  of  and  assess  the  damages  wbicb 
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the  owner  of  such  huUding^  or  any  person  having  any 
estate  or  interest  therein^  bad  sustained  by  the  pull- 
ing down  or  destroying  thereof.  During  the  great 
fire  in  December,  1835,  a  building  owned  by  Ru^ 
fus  L.  Lord,  and  occupied  by  David  N.  Lord  as  ten^* 
ant  for  a  year  from  the  1st  May,  1835,  had  been  destroy^- 
ed  by  being  blown  up  by  the  order  of  the  mayor 
and  two  aldermen,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  con* 
flagration.  At  this  time  the  tenant,  D.  N.  Lord,  had  a 
large  amount  of  goods  in  the  building,  which  were  also 
destroyed  with  the  building.  The  tenant  applied,  under 
the  act,  for  a  jury,  who  assessed  the  damage  of  the  owner 
of  the  building  at  $7,168  50,  and  of  the  tenant  a^  lessee, 
and  for  the  goods,  at  $156,274  80.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act,  the  damages  assessed  were  to  be  paid  by  the  city  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  demands  of  such  persons,  by  rear 
son  of  the  pulling  down  and  destroying  of  the  building. 
The  main  question  involved  in  the  case  was,  whether, 
under  the  statute,  the  tenantj  who  did  not  own  the  build- 
ingj  was  entitled  to  the  indemnity  of  the  act.  The  sur 
preme  court,  1 7  Wend.  285,  Bronson,  J.  dissenting,  had 
decided  he  was,  which  decision  was  under  review  in  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors.  This  case  affords  an- 
other illustration  of  the  application  of  the  rule  of  an 
equitable  constructiont  The  chancellor  held,  in  this 
case,  (and  his  opinion  prevailed,)  that  in  relation  to  the 
question  then  under  consideraticxi,  the  defects  in  the 
common  law  were,  that  where  it  might  become  neces- 
sary for  the  officers  of  the  corporation  to  destroy  the 
property  of  an  individual  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  a  fire, 
no  provision  was  made  for  compensation  to  the  individ- 
ual whose  property  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Although  the  legislature  seemed  to  have  supposed  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  give  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion a  discretionary  power  to  pull  down  or  destroy  buUd- 
mgs  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  fire,  it  covid  hardly  be 
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presumed  that  they  did  not  intend  to  extend  this  protec- 
tion to  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  compensaUon  to  the 
individuals  whose  property  was  taken  or  destroyed,  to 
all  cases  of  destruction  which  were  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  correct  and  judicious  exercise  of  the  power 
expressly  given  by  the  statute.  The  terms  of  the  act  ap- 
peared sufficiently  broad  to  give  to  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  the  building  an  assessment  of  all  damages  be  had 
sustained  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  building,  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  remove  his  goods  there- 
from. In  such  cases  the  loss  of  the  goods  might  as  In- 
timately be  considered  as  damages  sustained  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  as  the  loss  of  the  building  itself. 
Both  were  equally  within  the  spirit  and  equi^  of  the 
statute.  Thus,  by  an  equitable  construction,  he  gave  to 
the  tenant  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

§  714.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  judges, 
when  interpreting  the  law,  are  to  explore  the  intent  of 
the  legislature,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  constmc- 
tion  to  be  put  upon  an  act,  must  be  such  as  is  warranted, 
or  at  least  not  repugnant  to  the  words  of  the  act 
Where  the  object  of  the  l^slature  is  plain,  and  the 
words  of  the  act  unequivocal,  courts  ought  to  adopt  sach 
a  construction  as  will  best  effectuate  the  intention  of  the 
law-makers ;  but  they  must  not,  even  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  what  they  may  suppose  to  be  the  intentioa  of 
the  legislature,  put  upon  the  provision  of  a  statute  a  con- 
struction not  supported  by  the  words,  even  although  the 
consequences  should  be  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
act (a) 

§  715.  Where  the  legislature  have  used  words  of  plain 
and  definite  import,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  upcui 
them  a  construction  which  would  amount  to  holding 


(a)  Rex  ▼.  Slake  Damerel,  7  B.  &  C.  569 ;  Dwarris,  70S. 
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that  the  legislature  did  not  mean  what  they  had  clearly 
expressed.  The  fittest  course  in  all  cases  where  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  is  brought  in  question,  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  loards  of  the  statute,  construing  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  import,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  act,  rather  than  to  enter  upon  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  suppo^  intention.(a)  Neither  are  courts 
to  presume  the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  but  they  are 
to  collect  them  from  the  words  of  the  act  Dwarris  hath 
with  great  propriety  said,  "  This  is  the  true  sense  in 
which  it  is  so  ofteft  impressively  repeated,  that  judges 
are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  direct  their  conduct  '  by  the 
crooked  cord  of  discretion,  but  by  the  golden  metwand 
of  the  law.'  "  That  is,  not  to  construe  statutes  by  equity 
out  of  the  words  of  the  act  or  irrespective  of  them,  but 
to  collect  the  sense  of  the  legislature  by  a  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  language,  according  to  reason  and  gram- 
matical correctness.(6) 

§  716.  Great  caution  should  be  used  in  the  adoption 
and  appUcation  of  an  equitable  construction,  lest  judges 
should  usurp  legislative  authority,  and  make,  instead  of 
expounding  statutes,  in  the  exercise  of  too  unlimited  ju- 
dicial construction.  In  modem  times,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  courts  have  felt  the  dangA  of  giving 
too  great  a  latitude  to  this  species  of  construction,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  limiting  its  exercise  to  only  those 
cases  which  are  most  clearly  within  the  spirit  of  the  rule, 
and  about  which  there  could  be  no  propriety  of  its  ap- 
plication to  each  particular  case. 

§717.  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  in  Priestman  y.  United 
StaieSy^c)  remarked,  that  **  by  the  rules  which  are  laid 
down  in  England  for  the  construction  of  statutes,  and 
the  latitude  which  has  been  indulged  in  their  application, 


(a)  6  B.  &  C.  712.  (b)  Dwarris,  703.  (c)  4  Dallas,  30. 
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tbe  British  judges  have  assumed  a  legislatiye  power,  and 
on  the  pretence  of  judicial  exposition,  have  in  fact  made 
a  great  portion  of  the  statute  law  of  the  kiogdoni.  Of 
these  rules  of  construction,  none  can  be  more  dangenras 
than  that  which  distinguishes  between  the  intent  and 
the  words  of  the  legislature^  which  declares  that  a  cm 
not  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  according  to  tiia 
opinion  of  the  judges,  shall  not  be  embraced  within  tke 
operation  of  it,  although  it  is  clearly  withiD  the  words; 
and  vice  versa^  that  a  case  within  the  meaning,  tbocfk 
not  within  the  words,  shall  be  embitced.  Sitting  in  aa 
American  court,  be  should  always  deem  it  a  duty  to  oon- 
form  to  the  expression  of  the  legislature  to  the  letter  of 
the  statute,  when  free  from  ambiguity  and  doubt,  with- 
out indulging  in  speculation  either  upon  the  impropriety 
or  hardship  of  the  laws." 

§  718.  Mr.  Justice  Bronson,  in  his  dissenting  opinioa 
in  the  case  of  Ike  Mayor ^  ^c.  of  Neu>  York  v.  Lordla) 
held,  that  very  great  license  had  sometimes  been  taken 
in  the  construction  of  statutes,  and  they  had  been  ex- 
tended by  equity  so  as  to  include  cases  which  seemed 
far  enough  from  the  declared  will  of  tbe  legislature.   It 
had  been  said,  '^  Judges  have  liberty  and  authority  over 
laws,  esp^ially  statute  laws,  according  to  reason  and 
best  convenience,  to  mould  them  to  the  truest  and  best 
use."(6)    And  this  was  said  for  the  purpose  of  justifyuy 
diverse  expositions  of  the  self  same  words  and  senten- 
ces.  This,  he  thought,  was  occupying  dangerous  ground. 
He  agreed  that  we  might  go  beyond  the  letter,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intent  of  the  1«^* 
makers,  but  we  must  in  general  be  able  to  collect  that 
intent  from  the  statute  itself,  though  we  may  some- 
times resort  to  the  cause  or  occasion  of  its  enactment 


{a)  17  Wend.  304.  (5)  Hob.  346. 
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for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion.(a)  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the  supposed  intention  of 
the  legislature. 

§  719.  In  the  case  of  Stone  et  al.  v.  The  Mayor  of 
NeiD  York^(h)  involving  the  construction  of  the  same 
statute  which  was  involved  in  the  case  of  Lord  v.  The 
Mayor  of  Neto  York^  it  was  attempted  in  this  case,  to 
carry  the  construction  of  this  statute  so  far,  as  to  entitle 
the  lessee  of  a  building  destroyed  by  order  of  the  mayor, 
&c.,  to  recover  damages  for  merchandise  destroyed  (with 
the  building)  which  did  not  belong  to  the  lessee,  but  was 
the  property  of  others,  in  his'  possession  as  a  factor,  or 
merely  on  storage.  But  the  court  for  the  correction  of 
errors  refused  to  do  so.  In  this  case,  in  a  prevailing 
opinion,  it  was  held,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  courts  to  give  to  a  statute  an  enlarged  construc- 
tion, even  in  direct  violation  of  the  language  used,  but 
according  to  the  probable  or  presumed  intention  of  the 
legislature,  had  been  maintained  and  applied  to  this  act* 
There  was  much  high  authority  for  judicial  extension 
or  alteration  of  the  meaning  of  statutory  language,  in 
almost  as  great  a  latitude  as  had  been  contended  for  in 
this  case,  and  it  might  be  found  in  judicial  decisions  as 
well  as  the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  learned  judges 
and  commentators.  The  experience  of  later  years  had 
taught  courts  the  danger  of  excess  in  bold  interpretation, 
according  to  the  presumed  intent  and  against  the  plain 
language  of  acts.  The  ablest  and  safest  judges  had 
borne  testimony  against  the  evil  of  the  ancient  decisions 
in  this  spirit.  It  was  the  duty  of  judges  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  provisions  of  statute  laws,  and  not  to  supply 
their  real  or  supposed  defects,  or  to  carry  out  and  apply 
their  presumed  policy.    However  rigidly  courts  might 


(a)  15  J.  R.  358.  (b)  25  Wend.  177. 
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adhere  to  tliis  intention,  there  would  often  be  neeesritj 
for  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  This  arose  in  no 
small  degree  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
language,  and  the  various  senses  in  which  words  or 
phrases  were  used,  even  by  the  most  careful  writers. 
But  legislative  language  was  liable  to  ipreater  incongruitj 
from  the  manner  in  which  acts  were  often  framed  in 
numerous  bodies,  where  amendments  by  one  hand  wm 
often  engrafted  upon  bills  prepared  by  others,  and  some- 
times with  a  different  intent  and  spirit.  Thus  statutary 
language  might  be  not  only  obscure  but  contradictorj. 
Then  tlie  necessity  of  the  case  imposed  on  courts  the  duty 
of  gathering  the  intention  as  they  best  could,  from  the 
whole  legislative  expression  of  the  will  taken  together, 
and  not  from  single,  isolated,  or  detached  sentences. 
The  legitimate  power  of  judicial  construction  of  i^da- 
tive  language,  beyond  or  contrary  to  its  accustomed 
meaning,  was  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  words  used 
were  either  doubtful  or  ambiguous  in  themselves,  or 
contrary  to  other  parts  of  the  same  act  and  its  avowed 
object,  or  else  to  some  clear,  well  settled  principle  of 
constitutional  right,  such  as  the  legislature  could  not  be 
presumed  to  have  meant  to  oppugn,  or  where  the  act 
would  not  have  been  valid  had  they  so  meant  In  such 
cases,  especially  the  last,  the  adoption  of  unusual  and 
even  strained  senses  of  words  or  phrases,  had  often  been 
resorted  to,  and  this  seemed  justifiable,  so  long  as  the 
construction,  though  less  natural  and  obvious,  was  still 
within  some  reasonable  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
statute.  If  courts  were  ever  authorized  to  go  beyood 
these  limits,  it  would  only  be  done  where  there  was 
some  acknowledged  rule  of  justice  or  right  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  statute,  to  which  its  provisions  failed  to 
give  effect.  Where  there  was  such  a  previous  right,  for 
securing  and  enforcing  of  which  no  legal  remedy  had 
beeen  provided,  and  where  it  could  be  enforced  by  stata- 
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tory  construetion  without  injustice  to  other  parties,  such 
a  latitude  of  interpretation,  or  rather  of  application,  might 
be  regarded  as  a  strictly  judicial  act,  applying  a  general 
principle  of  justice  in  a  manner  pointed  out  and  approved 
by  the  l^islature  as  to  similar  subjects.    But  when  a 
statute  rests  upon  legislative  discretion  alone,  or  judg- 
ment upon  public  policy,  then,  any  assumption  by  courts, 
varying,  abridging,  or  extending  the  clear  provisions  of 
a  statute,  upon  the  ground  of  carrying  out  the  policy  or 
intention  of  the  enacting  body,  appeared  to  be  a  usur- 
pation of  power,  transgressing  the  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  judicial  and  legislative  authority.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  policy  or  excuse  in  other  countries 
or  in  older  times,  for  such  bold  construction  or  alteration 
of  legislative  language,  with  us  it  was  in  hostility  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  which 
aimed  at  laying  open  to  every  citizen,  as  far  as  possible 
a  knowledge  of  his  duty  and  bis  right.    The  statute 
books,  and  the  laws  of  our  annual  legislation  would  be- 
come, under  such  an  arbitrary  system  of  determination, 
not  merely  a  sealed  book  to  the  private  citizen,  or  the 
inferior  magistrate,  but  they  were  calculated  to  lead  into 
constant  error,  when  the  language  of  the  legislative,  even 
where  apparently  the  most  simple,  durect,  intelligible  and 
technical,  could  be  construed  in  a  precisely  contrary 
sense  as  to  its  legal  effect.  The  rule  that  restricted  courts 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  statute,  and  inhibited  them 
from  altering  or  amending  it  on  any  assumed  equity  or 
supposed  l^islative  policy,  was  the  rale  of  well  regu- 
lated republican  liberty,  as  well  as  that  of  justice  and 
reason^ 

§  720.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden(a)  says,  ^'  there 
is  always  danger  in  giving  effect  to  what  is  called  the 


(a)  6  Baro.  &  Crew.  475. 
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equity  of  the  statute,  and  it  is  much  safer  and  better  to 
rely  on  and  abide  by  the  plain  words,  although  the  legi^ 
lature  might  possibly  have  provided  for  other  cases,  had 
their  attention  been  directed  to  it."  Butler,  Ju8tice,(a} 
says, ''  we  are  bound  to  take  an  act  of  parliameot  as 
they  have  made  it ;  a  casus  omiss^is  can  in  no  place  be 
supplied  by  a  court  of  law,  for  that  would  be  to  make 
laws.(&) 

§  721.  The  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  the  lai^^iiage 
of  a  statute  should  never  be  departed  from,  unless  tboe 
be  strong  evidence  that  the  meaning  of  those  who  framed 
it  was  different  from  that  which  its  language  import8.(c) 
It  seems  that  other  judges  in  England  have  not  been 
insensible  to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  appli^ 
cation  of  this  rule.  Chief  Justice  Willis,  in  one  case^ 
held,  that  where  the  words  of  an  act  are  doubtful  and 
uncertain,  in  such  case  it  was  pifoper  to  inquire  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  l^slature ;  but  that  it  was  very 
dangerous  for  judges  to  branch  out  too  far,  in  exploriog 
into  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  when  they  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  plain  words.(c{)  Indeed,  this 
opinion  has  become  so  prevalent  in  England,  it  is  said 
that  recently  English  judges  frequently  observe,  in  an- 
swer to  remarks  of  counsel,  that  the  legislature  intended 
so  and  so — that  they  had  not,  in  the  particular  statute 
then  under  consideration,  so  expressed  themselves,  and 
therefore  the  maxim  applies  quod  valint  turn  dixit.  Chief 
Justice  DeniAan(6)  declared,  that  where  he  found  the 
words  of  a  statute  perfectly  clear,  he  should  adhere  to 
them.    Lord  Tenttrden,  in  one  case,  also  says :  "  Our 


(a)  1  Term  R.  59. 

(b)  See  also  per  Bronton,  J.,  17  Wend.  304. 

(c)  Clark  ▼.  People,  20  Wendell,  590. 

(d)  Plowden,  57. 

(e)  4  Neville  &  Manning,  460. 
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decision  may  perhaps,  in  this  particular  case,  operate  to 
defeat  the  object  of  the  statute,  but  it  is  better  to  abide 
by  this  consequence  than  to  put  upon  it  a  construction 
not  warranted  by  the  words  of  the  act,  in  order  to  carry 
out  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  intent  of  the  legisla^^ 
ture."(a)  In  another  case  the  same  learned  judge  said : 
"  The  words  may  probably  go  beyond  the  intention,  but  if 
they  do,  it  rests  with  the  legislature  to  make  an  alteration. 
The  duty  of  the  court  is  only  to  construe  and  give  effect 
to  the  proyision."(6)  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst,  in  a  judgment 
on  the  game  laws,  has  said :  '^  It  is  safer  to  adopt  what 
the  legislature  have  actually  said.  The  heir  apparent 
may  have  qualified  upon  the  supposition  that  the  esquire 
was  so  already.  I  cannot  suppose  it  was  their  intention 
to  exclude  the  father,  but  in  fact  they  have  done  it."(c) 
§  722.  In  a  case  of  goods  forfeited  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  an  action  charging  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham  with  having  removed  the  goods  of 
a  tenant  from  the  premises  in  his  occupation,  without 
having  paid  the  landlord  one  half  year's  rent  then  due, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  c.  14, 
Lord  Tenterden  said :  "  The  process  under  which  the 
sheriff  seized  and  sold  the  goods  in  question,  was  not 
process  of  execution  on  a  judgment — ^it  was  not,  there- 
fore, within  the  words  of  the  statute.  But  it  was  said 
it  was  within  the  equity ;  but  speaking  for  myself  alone, 
I  cannot  forbear  observing  that  I  think  there  is  always 
danger  in  giving  effect  to  what  is  called  the  equity  of  the 
statute,  and  that  it  is  much  safer  and  better  to  rely  on 
and  abide  by  the  plain  words,  although  the  legislature 
might  have  possibly  provided  for  other  cases,  had  their 
attention  been  directed  to  them."    Bailey,  J.  said :  "  I  cer- 


{a)  Res  ▼.  Bolton,  8  B.  &  C.  104. 

(b)  Notley  ▼.  Buck,  8  B.  &  C.  160. 

(c)  J^nes  f .  Smart,  I  T.  R.  53. 
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tainly  think  that  the  present  case  comes  within  the  mis- 
chief intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  statute  of  8  Anne, 
c.  14,  sec.  1,  and  I  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  it 
could  be  brought  within  the  fair  construction  of  the 
words  of  that  enactment.  But  I  think  we  should  be  at- 
tributing too  comprehensive  a  meaning  to  the  words  of 
the  statute.  Holroyed,  J.  said :  ^^  This  case  does  DOt 
appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislature, 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  within  the  mischief  whidi 
they  intended  to  remedy  by  8  Anne,  c.  14."(a)  Mr. 
D  warris  says :  "  The  result  is,  that  to  bring  a  case  within 
the  statute,  it  should  be  not  only  within  the  mischief 
contemplated  by  the  legislature,  but  also  within  the 
plain,  intelligible  import  of  the  words  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament."(6) 


(a)  Brandling  ▼•  BarringUm^  6  B.  &  C.  476. 
\b)  D  warm,  711. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF    EdUITABX^E    CONSTRUCTION   OP    PENAL    STATUTES. 

§  723.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the 
doctrine  of  equitable  construction  generally.  In  the 
next  succeeding  chapter  we  shall  proceed  to  the  consid-^ 
eration  of  the  rules  of  construction  which  prevail  in  re- 
ference to  penal  statutes.  The  design  of  the  present 
chapter  will,  be  to  consider  how  far  equitable  construc- 
tion may  be  applied  to  penal  statutes.  We  start  with 
the  position,  that  as  a  general  rule,  penal  statutes  are  to 
be  construed  strictly.  A  penal  statute  is  one  which  im- 
poses a  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  the  doing  or  omitting  to 
do  a  given  act.  By  penal  statutes,  strictly  speaking,  are 
meant  not  only  such  as  impose  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  on 
such  as  transgress  the  provisions  therein  contained,  but 
also  such  as  give  a  summary  remedy  in  derogation  of 
the  common  law,  or  in  derogation  of  rights  of  pro- 
perty, or  one  which  takes  away  the  estate  of  a  citizen, 
or  imposing  disabilities  upon  persons.  It  is  important,  in 
the  outset,  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  reasons 
why  a  penal  statute  should  be  construed  strictly.  Un-  « 
der  the  civil  law,  the  distinction,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
between  things  odious  and  those  not  odious.  At  com- 
mon law  it  seems  to  be  that  the  law  does  not  allow  of 
constructive  offences  or  of  arbitrary  punishment ;  hence 
it  is  highly  proper  that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  rule 
that  no  man  shall  incur  a  penalty,  unless  the  act  which 
subjects  him  to  it  is  clearly  both  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  statute  imposing  the  penalty.     It  has  been 
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very  justly  remarked  by  an  English  jurist,  that  if  these 
rules  are  violated,  the  fate  of  accused  persons  is  decided 
by  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  judges,  and  not  by  the  ex* 
press  authority  of  law.(a)  It  is  not,  however,  always 
true  that  all  statutes  of  a  penal  character  are  to  be  le- 
garded  as  exclusively  penal,  for  a  penal  statute  may  also 
be  a  remedial  law,(6)  or  it  may  be  penal  in  one  part  and 
remedial  in  another.(c) 

§  724.  In  the  application  of  the  rules  of  constructioD 
to  statutes  which  partake  of  this  two*fold  character,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view,  and 
to  discriminate  between  the  'parts  of  a  statute  which  aie 
penal  and  those  which  are  remedial.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  England  an  act  of  parliament  that  only  gives  a 
remedy  to  the  party  aggrieved,  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  penal  statute.(fl{) 

§  725.  Another  limitation  of  the  rule  that  penal  sta- 
tutes are  to  be  construed  strictly,  should  also  be  ob- 
served, which  is,  that  while  they  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued, yet  they  are  not  to  be  construed  so  strictly  as  to 
defeat  the  obvious  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
words  are  not  to  be  so  narrowed  down  as  to  exclude 
cases  which  those  words,  in  their  ordinary  adaptation,  or 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  legislature  obviously  used 
them,  would  comprehend. (6)  But  in  order  to  au- 
thorize a  detemination  that  a  case  is  within  the  inteo- 
tion  of  the  legislature,  the  language  used  must  clearly 
authorize  the  construction.  For  it  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  unjust  rule  to  carry  the  principle'; 
that  a  case  that  is  within  the  mischief  of  a  statute  is 


(a)  Best,  J.  Fletcher  ▼.  Lord  Sanders,  3  Bing.  580  ;  1  Ste? .  Elec-  L- 

(b)  3  WiU.  136. 

(c)  Day,  702. 

(<0  1  WiU.  folio,  412  ;  see  also  Black.  R.  12^6. 

(«)  The  United  States  ▼.  Wiltherger,  5  Wheal.  76  to  94. 
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within  its  provisions,  so  far  as  to  punish  a  crime  not 
enumerated  within  the  statute,  because  it  was  of  equal 
atrocity,  or  of  a  kindred  character  with  those  named  in 
the  act,  or  to  apply  a  penal  statute  to  previous  acts,  un- 
less such  construction  was  unavoidable  from  the  lan- 
guiage  used. (a)  Hence  the  rule  that  penal  statutes  are 
to  be  construed  strictly,  means  simply  this — that  they 
Ought  not  to  be  extended,  by  their  spirit  or  equity,  to 
other  offences  than  those  which  are  clearly  prescribed 
and  provided  for.  But  this  rule  does  not  prevent  an  in- 
quiry by  the  court  into  the  intention  of  the  legi8lature.(6) 
No  court  ought  to  conjecture  that  an  act  not  expressly 
forbidden,  and  which  is  in  itself  innocent,  might  be  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  punished,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  legis- 
lative intention  ;  such  a  construction  would  transcend  the 
powers  of  a  court,  and  would  be  creating  instead  of  ap- 
plying a  rule  already  made.(c) 

§  726.  The  rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued strictly  when  they  act  on  the  offender,  and  inflict 
a  penalty,  admits  of  some  other  qualifications.  In  the 
construction  of  statutes  of  this  description,  it  has  often 
been  held  that  the  plain  and  manifest  intention  of  the 
legislature  ought  to  be  regarded  :  a  statute  which  is  pe- 
nal to  some  persons,  provided  it  acts  beneficially  gene- 
rally, may  be  equitably  construed,  even  in  cases  of 
felony,  courts  have  regarded  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Hence,  where  an  act  is  couched  in  general  terms 
in  the  plural,  it  has  been  held  to  include  a  thing  in  the 
singular  number  of  the  same  denomination  as  is  stated 
in  the  act.  An  instance  of  the  kind  has  obtained  under 
the  statute  of  Geo.  2,  which  enacted  that  it  should  be 


(a)  See  The  United  Slates  t.  Hall^  6  Cranch,  171  to  174. 

(b)  The  Enterprue,  1  Paine  C.  C.  R.  33. 

(c)  See  7  Crancb,  61. 
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felony  to  steal  any  bank  notes.  On  an  iodictmeiit  m* 
der  this  act,  it  has  been  adjudged  felony  to  steal  one  bank 
note.  Viner  says :  '^  The  rule  that  penal  statirtes  mint 
be  construed  strictly,  may  be  adopted  with  this  quaiift> 
cation,  ''  that  it  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  where  tiM 
object  of  the  statute  is  to  prevent  a  geneml  mMmf^  at 
though  it  may  be  held  good  in  cases  of  laws  that  an 
penal  as  to  particular  persons,  but  not  if  made  for  tho 
public  good  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  reafan  f  (s) 
and  this  qualification  of  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  r^ 
cognized,  in  principle,  in  the  decision  of  our  own  courts 
in  several  cases.  In  Sickles  v.  Sharp^  hereafter  referred 
to,  it  was  distinctly  recognized.  Woodworth,  Justice, 
in  the  case  of  Ihe  People  v.  Bartow J(J>)  says,  *'Th^ 
although  a  penal  statute  is  to  be  construed  strictly,  the 
court  are  not  to  disregard  the  plain  intent  of  the  legisb* 
ture.  Among  other  tilings,  it  is  well  settled  that  a  sta- 
tute whicfi  is  made  for  the  good  of  ihe  pubHc  ougi^  al* 
though  pencU,  to  receive  an  equitable  construction.  la 
Yaugh.  179,(c)  the  rule  is  also  recognized  that  statatei 
that  are  made  for  the  public  good  are  to  be  so  expaaded 
as  to  attain  their  end.'' 

§  727.  In  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Hiarriet,(d)  Sfr. 
Justice  Story  laid  down  the  rule,  that  penal  statutes 
were  to  be  construed  strictly,  and  cases  within  the  like 
mischiefs  are  not  to  be  drawn  within  a  clause  impoaui; 
a  prohibition  or  forfeiture,  unless  the  words  clearly  coor 
prehend  the  case ;  yet  all  the  provisions  thereof  must  ins 
taken  together,  and  interpreted  according  to  the  import 
of  the  words,  and  not  by  the  mere  divisions  into  sectiooflt 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  object  and  intent  of  the  statute. 
And  that  all  statutes  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter 


(a)  ID  Vin,  621.  (c)  I  Strange,  953, 868. 

{b)  6  Cow.  R.  293.  (d)  I  Story,  866. 
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are  to  be  interpreted  together,  and  mich  a  construction  is 
to  be  given  to  them,  consistent  with  the  words,  as  will 
avoid  the  mischief  and  promote  the  object  and  policy 
contemplated  by  the  statute.  If  a  clause  is  found  in  one 
section,  which  in  its  general  language  and  import  is 
equally  as  applicable  to  other  sections  and  provisions  pf 
the  same  act,  as  it  is  to  the  very  section  in  which  it  is 
found ;  if  the  main  objects  of  those  sections,  and  the  true 
intent  and  policy  of  the  act  will  be  best  promoted,  by 
reading  it  as  applicable  to  all  those  sections,  and  if  fur* 
ther .  mischiefs  equally  within  the  scope  of  the  statute, 
would  be  thereby  prevented,  and  upon  a  different  con* 
struction  those  mischiefs  would  be  left  without  i^dress, 
there  is  certainly  very  strong  ground  to  say,  that  the 
clause  ought,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  suppress  the  mis- 
chief, and  not  to  promote  or  protect  them.  Where  the 
language  was  appropriate,  it  should  be  construed  as  in- 
tended to  include  them.  Where  the  public  mischief 
was  the  same,  and  the  words  were  sufficient  to  cover 
all  the  cases,  it  would  be  against  all  just  rules  of  inter* 
pretation  to  confine  the  language  to  one  case  only. 

§  728.  In  another  case  the  same  judge  laid  down  the 
rule  thus :  "  We  are  undoubtedly  bound  to  construe 
penal  statutes  strictly,  and  not  to  extend  them  beyond 
their  obvious  meaning  by  strained  inferences.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  interpret  them  according  to 
the  manifest  import  of  the  words,  and  to  hold  all  cases 
which  are  within  the  words,  and  the  mischiefs  to  be 
within  the  remedial  influences  of  the  statute."(a)  In 
the  case  in  which  he  thus  laid  down  the  rule,  he  says, 
that  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
the  revenue,  and  it  was  upon  this  ground  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  narrow  the  words  so  as  to  save  from 


(a)  The  Schooner  Industry,  I  Galliioo,  117. 
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their  operation  a  case,  also  fully  within  the  mischiefs 
which  the  legislature  designed  to  remedy.  In  reference 
to  the  doctrine  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed 
strictly,  the  same  learned  judge,  in  another  case,  said, 
'<  I  agree  to  this  rule  in  its  true  and  sober  sense,  and  tkat 
is,  that  penal  statutes  are  not  to  be  enlarged  by  implica- 
tion, or  extended  to  cases  not  obviously  within  their 
words  or  purport.  But  where  the  words  are  general, 
and  include  various  classes  of  persons,  I  know  of  no  au- 
thority which  would  justify  the  court  in  restricting  them 
to  one  class,  or  in  giving  them  the  narrowest  interpreta- 
tion, where  the  mischief  which  is  to  be  redressed  by  the 
statute  is  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  And  where 
a  word  is  used  in  a  statute,  which  has  various  known 
significations,  I  know  of  no  rule  that  requires  the  court 
to  adopt  one  in  preference  to  another,  simply  because  it 
is  more  restrained,  if  the  objects  of  the  statute  equally 
apply  to  the  largest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  Id 
short,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  proper  course  in  all 
these  cases  is,  to  search  out  and  follow  the  true  intent 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  adopt  that  sense  of  the  words, 
which  harmonizes  best  witli  the  context,  and  promotes 
in  the  fullest  manner,  the  apparent  policy  and  objects 
of  the  legislature.  The  most  restricted  sense,  then,  is 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  adopted  as  the  true 
sense  of  the  statute,  unless  it  best  harmonizes  with  the 
context,  and  stands  best  with  the  words  and  with  the 
mischief  to  be  remedied  by  the  enactment. (a) 

§  729.  The  case  last  cited,  arose  under  an  indictment 
against  the  master  of  a  ship  for  having  from  malice,  and 
without  justifiable  cause,  on  the  high  seas,  beaten  and 
imprisoned  one  J.  B.,  one  of  the  crew,  against  the  sta- 
tute 3d  March,  1835,  c.  40,  sec.  5.     The  third  section 


(a)  The  United  States  ▼.  Winth  3  SamBer,211. 
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Qf  the  statute  provided,  "  That  if  any  master  or  other 
officer  of  any  American  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
or  within  any  other  waters  within  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  from 
malice,  hatred,  or  revenge,  and  without  any  justifiable 
cause,  beat,  wound  or  imprison,  any  one  or  more  of  the 
crew  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  withhold  from  them  suit- 
able food  and  nourishment,  or  inflict  upon  them  any  cruel 
or  unusual  punishment,  every  such  person  so  offending 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding, &c.,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding,  &c.,  or 
by  both  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence."  The  question  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  court  was,  whether  the  offence  when  committed 
by  the  master  upon  the  chief  or  other  officer  of  the  ship, 
was  an  offence  within  the  purview  or  intent  of  the  sta- 
tute. In  other  words,  whether  the  word  "  crew,"  in  the 
section,  was  used  in  contradistinction  to  other  officers  of 
the  ship,  and  so  including  the  common  seamen  or  mari- 
ners only,  or  whether  the  word  "  crew,"  in  the-  sense  of 
the  statute,  embraced  all  the  officers  except  the  master, 
as  well  as  the  common  mariners.  It  was  held  that  it 
did  include  all  except  the  master.  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
after  laying  down  the  rule  in  the  language  above  quoted, 
says :  "  Now  the  word  '  crew'  has  several  well  known 
significations.  In  its  general  and  popular  sense  it  is 
equivalent  to  company.  He  then  proceeded  to  cite  sev- 
eral authorities  to  show  that  such  was  its  popular 
meaning.  He  then  adds: — The  general  sense  of  the 
word  '  crew'  being  then,  as  I  think,  equivalent  to  ship's 
company,  which,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  embraces 
all  the  officers  as  well  as  the  common  seamen;  that 
sense  ought  not  to  be  displaced  unless  it  is  manifest  that 
the  legislature  have  used  the  word  '  crew'  in  a  more  re- 
strictive sense ;  and  thisL  must  be  ascertained,  either  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by 
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the  enactmeat  Now  in  exaroialng  our  laws  upon  mari- 
time subjects,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  word  ^  crew'  ii 
used  sometimes  in  the  general  sense  above  stated^  and 
sometimes  in  other  senses  more  limited  and  restrained. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all  persons  cobh 
posing  the  ship's  company,  including  the  master;  Bom^ 
times  to  comprehend  the  officers  and  common  seamen, 
excluding  the  roaster ;  and  sometimes  to  comprehend  the 
common  seamen  only,  excluding  the  master  and  oflkeia 
But  in  these  two  last  clauses,  I  think  upon  close  exam- 
ination it  will  be  found,  that  the  context  always  cootaint 
language  which  explains  and  limits  the  general  to  the 
particular  sense."  After  referring  to  other  provisions  of 
the  statute,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  as  intended  by  the  legislature,  he  says:— 
'^  Upon  the  whole,  after  much  deliberation  upon  the  sob- 
ject,  I  adhere  to  the  construction  which  was  stated  to 
the  jury  at  the  trial.  I  think  the  word  '  crew'  was  in- 
tended to  include  the  officers  as  well  as  the  common 
seamen ;  and  that  the  section  uses  the  word  as  equiva- 
lent to  ship's  company.  In  this  view  it  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
act ;  and  for  purposes  equally  important  to  the  due  pxo- 
tection  of  all  engaged  in  the  maritime  service,  amd  equally 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  voyage." 

§  730.  It  has  been  held,  that  courts  are  not  to  nanuir 
the  construction  of  penal  statutes,  but  are  to  give  effect 
as  near  as  mny  be,  to  the  plain  meaning  of  words,  and 
where  they  are  doubtful  they  are  to  adopt  the  sense  that 
best  harmonizes  with  the  context,  and  the  apparent  po- 
licy and  object  of  the  l^slature.(a)  In  the  case  ofB^ 
V.  Ihs  Inhabitants  of  HodneU,{b)  it  was  held,  that  bafr 


(a)  PUU  r.  Jenkins,  19  N.  H.  R.  966. 
{b)  1  D.  &  E.  96. 
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tards  were  within  the  meaning  of  the  marriage  act,  26 
Geo.  2,  c.  33,  which  required  the  consent  of  the  father, 
guardian,  or  mother,  to  the  marriage  of  persons  under 
age,  who  are  not  married  by  banns ;  and  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  except  illegitimate  children,  for  they  were 
within  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  act. 
BuUer,  Justice,  in  that  case  said :  "  It  is  not  true  that 
the  court,  in  the  exposition  of  penal  statutes,  are  to  nar^ 
row  the  construction.  We  are  to  look  to  the  words  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  where  they  are  plain,  we  are  to  de« 
eide  on  them.  If  thev  be  doubtful,  we  are  then  to  have 
recourse  to  the  subject-matter ;  but  at  all  events  it  is 
only  a  secondary  rule.  Now  these  words  are  very  gene^ 
ral.  The  act  speaks  of  all  persons,  except  under  par^ 
ticular  circumstances.  Then  does  this  come  within  any 
of  the  exceptions  ?  If  it  do  not,  it  falls  under  the  general 
regulations  established  by  the  act.  Besides,  the  rule 
that  a  bastard  is  nuUiusJitiuB,  applies  only  to  the  case  of 
inheritances ;  it  was  so  considered  by  Lord  Coke."  Mr. 
Justice  Woodbury,  in  commenting  upon  the  rule  that 
penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  says ;  "  But 
this  rule  of  construction,  if  we  recur  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  appears  often  to  have  been  misap* 
plied  to  statutes,  and  should  generally  be  confined  to  the 
declarations  on  penal  statutes,  and  to  the  evidence  ad* 
duced  in  support  of  the  declarations."  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  same  decision  he  adds : ''  A  statute,  if  of  pub* 
lie  utility,  as  is  the  uniform  presumption,  should  be  so 
construed  as  to  effectuate  the  intention  of  its  makers. 
This  intention,  to  be  sure,  must  be  gathered  from  the 
language  and  subject-matter  of  the  statute.  But  when 
once  so  gathered,  it  is  no  less  important  to  society, 
and  no  more  severe  upon  the  offender  to  enforce  it 
in  penal  statutes  than  in  remedial  ones.  Indeed  so- 
ciety at  large  have  often  more  interest  in  a  liberal 
extension  of  some  penal  statutes,  and  in  those  merely 
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penal,  not  including  such  as  inflict  corporeal  punish- 
ment,  the  offender  has  often  less  at  stake.  Without  such 
a  construction  too,  this  class  of  statutes  become  almost 
a  dead  letter,  prosecutions  are  a  mockery,  and  malefic- 
tors  encouraged."(a)  In  PowUer^s  case,(b)  Lord  Coke 
observes :  "  It  is  frequent  in  our  books,  that  penal  sta- 
tutes have  been  taken  by  intendment,  to  the  end  they 
should  not  be  illusory,  but  should  take  effect  acconling 
to  the  express  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  act;"  and 
in  PIowden,(c)  "  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  justices 
that  though  things  which  do  not  come  within  the  words 
*of  penal  statutes,'  shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  *  yet* 
the  words  of  them  may  be  construed  beneficially,  accor- 
ding to  the  intent  of  the  makers  thereof.  It  is  also  said 
the  rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly, 
when  they  act  upon  the  offender  and  inflict  a  penalty, 
admit  of  some  qualifications.  In  construction  of  statutes 
of  this  description,  it  has  been  often  held,  that  the  plain 
and  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ;  a  statute  which  is  penal  to  some  persons,  pro- 
vided it  is  beneficial  generally,  may  be  equitably  con- 
strued ;  even  in  cases  of  felony  courts  have  regarded  the 
intention  of  the  legislature."(rf) 

§  731  •  It  has  also  been  held  that  revenue  laws  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud,  for  the  suppression  of  a  public 
wrong,  or  to  effect  a  public  good,  are  not,  in  a  strict 
sense,  penal  acts,  although  they  impose  a  penalty,  hut 
ought  to  be  so  construed  as  most  effectually  to  accom- 
plish the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  tbem,  in- 
stead of  being  construed  strictly  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant, (e)     So,  too,  statute  against  frauds  are  generally 

«  • 

(a)  Fairbanks  t.  The  Toum  of  Antrim,  2  N.  H.  R.  106. 

(b)  1 1  Co.  34. 

(c)  Page  86. 

(d)  Sickles  t.  Sharp,  13  J.  R.  198. 

(e)  Taylor  el  al.  f.  The  United  Stales ,3  How.  R.  197. 
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considered  as  remedial,  and  are  to  be  liberally  and  bene- 
ficially expounded.  This  rule  has  sometimes  been  thought 
contradictory  to  the  rule  we  have  been  considering,  as 
most  of  these  statutes  are,  in  their  consequences,  penal. 
There  is  an  important  distinction,  however,  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  that  where  the  statute  acts 
upon  the  offender  and  inflicts  a  penalty,  such  as  impri- 
sonment or  fine,  it  is  in  this  respect  penal,  and  the  old 
authorities  were  that  it  must  be  construed  strictly. (a) 
But  where  it  acts  upon  the  offence,  as  by  setting  aside 
the  fraudulent  transaction,  in  this  respect  it  is  remedial. 
The  rule  that  statutes  against  frauds,  when  they  operate 
upon  the  offence,  are  to  be  liberally  construed,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  transaction,  is  recognized  in  other  cases.  (6) 

§  732.  Although  statutes  which  are  made  with  the 
view  of  providing  for  divesting  one  of  his  estate,  are  to 
be  construed  with  the  same  degree  of  strictness  as  are 
penal  statutes,  yet  it  has  been  held,  in  construing  sta- 
tutes giving  powers  which  are  to  be  applied  to  great  pub- 
lic objects,  depending  for  tlieir  success  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  officers-entrusted  with  their  execution,  and  in  whom 
there  must  of  necessity  be  large  discretionary  power,  the 
interpretation  should  be  liberal.  But  this  rule  has  been 
placed  upon  the  ground  that  they  partake  of  a  remedial 
character.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  these  statutes  are  to 
be  regarded  as  remedial  acts,  intended  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution important  equitable  provisions  in  favor  of  private 
rights,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  embarrass  or  defeat  their  purpose.(c)  Although  it 
is  true  that  statutes  in  derogation  of  a  common  law 
right,  or  which  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  are,  as 


(a)  1  Kent,  465  ;   1  Barrow,  374. 

{b)  Dudley,  Geo.  R.  182. 

(r)  Tide  Watir  Can^  Co.  ▼.  Archer,  9  GUI  &  J.  479* 
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a  general  rule,  to  receive  a  strict  construction,  and  eoorto 
bave  no  right  to  extend  ihem  beyond  the  plain  memsg 
of  the  words,(a)  yet  even  in  these  cases,  aa  in  cam  of 
penal  statutes,  the  evident  intent  of  the  legislatwe  e^t 
not  to  be  departed  from  by  a  too  forced  or  over  con- 
strained construction.(6) 

§  733.  By  penal  statutes,  strictly  speaking,  are  meaat, 
as  we  have  seen,  such  as  impose  a  penalty  or  fcNrfeitiifaQB 
such  as  transgress  the  provisions  of  them.  It  by  no  mew 
follows,  however,  that  every  statute  wherein  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  is  annexed  to  an  act  or  an  omiasioa  to  act  i»i 
penal  act,  as  a  penal  statute  may  be  penal  in  one  put 
and  yet  be  a  remedial  law  in  anotber.((;)  Very  different 
rules  of  construction  may  prevail  when  interpretatUHiii 
to  be  applied  to  a  statute  of  this  two-ibld  character, from 
that  which  would  be  applied  to  one  solely  of  a  penal » 
ture.  Hence  it  always  becomes  a  matter  of  ioqvujf 
which  particular  provision  of  a  statute  partakes  of  ib» 
nature  of  a  penal  or  of  a  remedial  law.  The  rule  geoo- 
rally  stated  in  a  previous  section  obtains  that  a  statute 
which  only  gives  a  remedy  to  a  party  aggrieved,  by  waj 
of  iocreased  or  aggravated  damages,  is  not  to  be  oowi- 
ered  as  a  penal  law.(ri) 

§  734.  The  distinction  between  a  statute  wholly  penal 
and  one  which  is  partly  penal  and  partly  remecUaly » 
important,  inasmuch  as  the  same  words  in  the  same  sto: 
tute  have  in  some  instances  been  held  to  bear  a  different 
determination,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  suit  lO 
which  the  rule  of  construction  was  to  be  applied.  IbuB) 
under  the  statute  of  the  9th  Anne,  ch.  14,  against  gain? 
ing,  which  enacts  that  if  any  person  shall  lose,  at  99f 
one  time  or  sitting,  £10,  and  shall  pay  it  to  the  winner, 


(a)  Vaogh.  179  ;  4  Bing.  183.  (e)  1  WOa.  ISS;  Day,  700. 

(b)  14  Pet.  R.  464  ;  8  Mod.  65.  (jd)  I  Wib.  pvl  1,  M.  i^ 
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he  ttiay  l^cov^r  it  back  ia  three  months ;  and  if  the  loser 
flboiild  not,  within  that  time  sue  for  it,  any  other  person 
may  sue  for  it  and  treble  value  besides ;  the  judges  held,  in 
a  case  where  an  action  was  brought  by  the  loser  to  recover 
fourteen  guineas,  which  had  been  won  and  paid  after  a 
Continuance  at  play,  except  at  an  intermission  during 
dinner,  that  thd  statute  was  remedial  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  gaming  without  inflicting  a  penalty,  and 
therefore  in  this  action  they  would  consider  it  one  time 
er  sitting.  But  if  the  action  had  been  for  the  penalty, 
they  would  have  construed  it  strictly,  and  held  that  the 
money  had  been  won  at  two  sittings.  The  same  princi- 
jple  has  been  recognized  in  this  country.  Thus,  in  Bar- 
twbu8  Palmer  v.  Ihe  Prmdenty  4rc.  of  York  Bank^{a)  in 
an  action  by  an  individual  under  a  statute  which  gave  to 
the  party  injured  four  times  as  much  damages  as  is  al- 
lowed by  law  for  the  detention  of  the  debt,  althoi|rh  it 
was  penal  in  its  nature,  as'  the  damages  ale  given  t6^e     •  . 

party  injured,  who  ought  to  recover  a  jusi  debt,  to  which  ^J^  >  ''^^  f  ••  \ 
the  incurred  damages  were  made  an  incident ;  a  suit,  *  ^' *  ^  \ 

therefore,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  properly  a  penal    *  \ 

suit,  the  statute  being  a  remedial  law.  (6) 

§  735.  Chancellor  Kent(c)  recognizes  this  distinction, 
and  says  that "  statutes  against  fraud  are  generally  consid^  I  ^ 
ered  as  remedial,  and  are  to  be  liberally  and  ben^cially 
expounded.  The  latter  rule  has  sometimes  been  thought 
to  be  contradictory,  as  most  statutes  of  this  character  are 
in  their  consequences  penal.  There  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction, however,  which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, that  where  the  statute  acts  upon  the  offender,  and 
inflicts  a  penalty  such  as  imprisonment  or  fine,  it  is  in 
tbis  fi^Pbct  penal,  and  the  old  authorities  were  that  it 


(«)  18  Maine,  166.  (c)  1  Kent  Com.  465. 

ifi)  U  Pick.  96. 
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must  be  construed  strictly  .(a)  But  where  it  acts  upon 
the  offence,  as  by  setting  aside  the  fraudulent  transac- 
tion, in  this  respect  it  is  remedial,  and  should  be  eoa- 
strued  liberally." 

§  736.  A  statute  which  is  purely  remedial  ought  al- 
ways to  receive  such  a  construction  as  to  suppress  the 
fraud  or  mischief,  and  so  as  to  attain  its  ends,  for  such  a 
construction  is  for  the  furtherance  of  justice.(6)  Itb 
by  no  means  unusual,  in  construing  such  a  statute,  to 
extend  the  enacting  words  beyond  their  natural  import, 
in  order  to  include  cases  in  the  same  mischief.  An  £a- 
glish  author  lays  down  the  rule,  that  whatever  doabts 
may  be  entertained  of  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
words  of  a  statute  by  equitable  construction,  to  embrace 
cases,  conveyances,  times,  places,  persons  and  thiDgS) 
besides  those  expressed  in  the  act,  there  can  be  iio 
qi^e^ion  that  the  words  of  a  remedial  statute  are  to  be 
ued  largkly,  so  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  ad- 
the  mis«ief.(c)    Professor  Dane  admits  this  nd^ 

.    »..^  assigns,  a'm  reason  therefor,  that  this  is  necessary  to 

f    guard  against  the  subtle  delays  and  evasions  for  private 

advantage,  and  to  give  life  and  strength  to  the  remedy, 

according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  makers 

of  the  law  'pro  bono  puhlico.{d) 

§  737.  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  case  of  ChkT. 
Savagej(e)  applied  this  rule  in  a  case  arising  under  the 

^  statute  against  usury,  where  the  words  of  the  act,  in 
their  strict  and  restrained  sense,  only  applied  to  the 
borrower.  He  held,  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  rules  which  controlled  the  construction  of  remedial 


(a)  X  Burrow,  374. 

{b)  Dane  Ab.  SOO ;  3  Dwarris,  715 ;  3  T.  &  J.  196. 

(c)  1  Stew.  £1.  C.  38. 

{d)  6  Dane  Ab.  600 

(c)  MSS.  Dee.  March,  1844. 
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Statutes  in  general  should  not  be  applied  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  which  the 
legislature  had  so  explicitly  declared.  He  said :  "  It  was 
true  the  word  borrower  alone  is  to  be  found  in  this  sec- 
tion ;  and  if  the  statute  is  to  be  construed  literally  by  re- 
straining the  term  ^  borrower'  to  the  particular  individual 
to  whom  the  loan  was  actually  made,  the  remedy  which 
the  legislature  intended  to  give  to  a  complainant  who 
came  into  this  court  for  relief  against  usurious  security , 
will  not  benefit  either  the  surety  of  the  borrower,  or  his 
grantee,  or  heirs,  or  devisees,  or  personal  representa- 
tives. It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  such  could  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  He  bad  no  doubt 
the  new  principle  declared  by  the  legislature  must  be 
extended  to  a  complainant  claiming  under  and  in  privity 
with  the  original  borrower.  A  remedial  act  was  to  be 
construed  liberally  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of 
the  legislature,  and  may  be  extended  by  construction  to 
other  cases  within  the  same  mischief,  though  not  within 
the  words  of  the  statute."  Numerous  cases  are  to  be 
found  in  which  remedial  statutes  have  been  held  to  ex- 
tend to  other  persons  or  other  things  than  those  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  statute,  where  the  principle  of  the  sta- 
tute and  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied  was 
equally  applicable  to  them.(a)  The  statute  of  9th  Rich. 
2y  ch.  3,  which  gave  a  writ  to  the  reversioner,  upon  a 
recovery  against  a  tenant  for  life,  tenant  in  dower,  tenant 
by  the  courtesy,  or  tenant  in  tail,  after  possibility  of  is- 
sue extinct,  was  held  to  extend  to  a  remainder-man,  al- 
though the  reversioner  alone  was  mentioned.(6) 


M^Ceilway's  Rep.  96 ;  1  Coke  R.  356 ;  1  Plow.  Rep.  36 ;  Coke's  8  Inst. 
43, 163,  383. 
(b)  Winchester's  case,  3  Coke  R.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

OF   THE   CONSTRUCTION   OF   PENAL   STATUTES. 

§  738.  Penal  statutes  are  to-  receive  a  strict  interpre- 
tation. Under  the  denomination  of  penal  statutes,  within 
this  rule,  are  included  not  merely  such  as  inflict  a  peo- 
alty,  or  which  ex  vi  termini  work  a  forfeiture,  but  it  ex- 
tends to  statutes  which  give  a  summary  remedy,(a)  or 
those  made  in  favor  of  corporations,  or  indiyiduals,  ift 
derogation  of  common  right,(6)  or  those  made  in  dero- 
gation of  the  common  law,(c)  or  in  derogation  of  righto 
of  property,  or  disability  of  persons,  or  that  takes  away 
the  estate  of  a  citizen,((2)  or  statutes  which  impose  le^ 
strictions  upon  trade  or  common  occupations,  or  which 
levy  an  excise  or  tax  on  the  citieen,(6)  or  a  statute  in- 
troductive  of  a  new  principle  of  common  law.(/)  The 
rule  that  penal  statutes  shall  be  construed  strictlj^tf 
subject  to  some  qualifications ;  they  should  not  be  con- 
strued against  the  manifest  intention  of  die  legislatun^ 
or  so  as  to  involve  an  absurdity .(.^) 


(a)  Bennet  w.  Ward,  3  Gaines'  R.  259. 
{b)  Sprague  t.  BirdsalU  3  Cowen  R.  419. 

(c)  Melody  t.  Btad,  4  Mast.  R.  471 ;  Chhsm  t.  Jtnny,  15  id.  905;  Cm^ 
monwealth  t.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  R.  496 ;  WUbur  w.  CrofU^  13  id.  ^||M||^  v- 
MUler,  3  Stew.  &  Port.  13.  ^^^B 

[d)  Sharp  and  others  t.  Spier,  4  Hiirs  R.  76  ;  Smith  t.  Sj^lfl/^^^ 
R.  999 ;  Wales  t.  Stetson,  9  Mass.  R.  146  ;  9  Gill  &  J.  479. 

(«)  SewaU  T.  Jones,  9  Pick.  R.  413. 
(/)  Eayre  t.  Earle,  3  Halstead,  359. 

(g)  Commonwealth  ▼.  Loring,  8  Pick.  R.  370 ;  Read  t.  Davis,  id.  M\ 
Melody  t.  Read^  4  Mass.  R.  471 ;  Broadwell  t.  Conger^  1  P«dd.  810. 
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§  739.  The  general  words  of  a  penal  statute  must  be 
restrained  for  the  benefit  of  bim  against  whom^  the  pen- 
alty is  inflicted.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that 
receditur  a  placUis  juris  pottos ,  quam  injuria  ei  ddicia 
maneant  impuniiay  but  this  applies  only  to  positive  max- 
ims, j9/acita  jum,  rather  than  reguUB  juris.(a)  It  is  said, 
if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of  maxims,  that  are 
reguke  ralmwles^  and  not  positives^  then  the  law  will 
rather  endure  a  partial  oflence  to  escape  without  pun- 
ishment than  violate  such  a  rule.  Of  this  latter  kind 
(regiUcB  rationales)  is  the  rule  that  penal  statutes  shall 
not  be  taken  by  equity.  Thus  a  statute  having  enacted 
that  those  who  were  convicted  of  stealing  '^horses/' 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  was  held  held  not 
to  extend  to  him  that  should  steals  but  "  one  horse ;"  and 
to  remedy  this  defect  a  new  act  was  passed  to  provide 
for  such  a  case.(6) 

§  740.  By  another  restrictive  rule  of  construing  penal 
statutes,  if  general  words  fcdlow  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticular cases,  such  general  words  are  held  to  apply  only 
to  cases  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  expressly 
mentioned.  Thus,  where  by  a  statute  persons  who 
should  steal  sheep,  or  any  other  cattle,  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  clergy ; — the  stealing  of  any  cattle,  whether 
commonable  or  not  commonable,  seems  to  be  embraced 
in  these  general  words,  ^^  any  other  cattle,"  yet  they  were 
looked  upon  a$  too  loose  to  create  a  capital  ofience.(c) 

§  741.  Penal  stautes  are  taken  strictly  and  literally 
only  in  the  point  of  defining  and  setting  down  the  fact 
and  the  punishment^  and  not  generally,  '^  in  words  that 
are  but  circumstances  and  conveyances  in  the  putting  of 
the  case."    Thus  under  a  statute  that  gave  an  action  of 


(a)  Stephens  Law  of  Elect.  toI.  i.  p.  98 ;  Bacon's  Maxims,  51* 
{b)  Id.  pp.  88,  29. 
(c)  Id.  p.  29. 
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waste  against  bim  that  holds  pro  termino  tiUB  vd  armih 
rum ;  if  a  man  holds  but  for  xme  year  he  is  within  tbe 
statute.  While  if  the  law  be,  that  for  a  certain  offence  a 
man  shall  lose  tiis  right  hand,  and  the  offender  hath  had 
his  hand  cut  off  in  the  wars,  he  shall  not  loose  bis  left 
hand,  but  the  crime  shall  rather  pass  without  tbe  puh 
ishment  which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  the 
law  be  extended. (a) 

§  742.  Reference  to  some  of  the  cases  in  which  tbe 
general  rules  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  penal 
statutes  will  now  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  tbe 
general  doctrine  on  this  subject.  In  S^ague  t.  Birdr 
8allj(b)  Birdsall  sued  Sprague  for  money  had  and  receiv- 
ed, founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  defendant  had  crossed 
the  Cayuga  Lake  on  the  ice,  commencing  to  cross  six 
miles  from  the  Cayuga  Bridge,  and  having  passed  off  the 
lake  within  sixty  rods  of  the  bridge.  The  Cajuga 
Bridge  Comany  was  incorporated  in  1797,  and  extended 
by  amendment  to  75  years.  The  second  section  of  tbe 
act  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  erect  any  bridge,  or  establish  any  femes, 
within  three  miles  of  tbe  bridge  erected  by  the  company, 
neither  should  it  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  personi^ 
after  it  was  erected,  to  cross  the  lake  within  three  miles 
without  paying  toll ;  but  persons  might  pass  and  repass 
in  their  own  boats  without  being  subject  to  toll.  The 
questions  in  the  case  were :  1st,  whether  this  was  a  cross- 
ing within  three  miles  within  the  act ;  2nd,  if  so,  whe- 
ther crossing  on  the  ice  subjected  the  defendant  to  toll. 
Savage,  Cb.  J.,  held,  that  the  act  conferred  upon  the 
company  certain  privileges,  and  restrained  the  right  of 
the  citizen.    It  was  in  a  measure  penal,  and  ought  to 


(a)  Bacon's  MazimB,  58,  5!>;  Stephen's  Eleo.  Law,  99. 
(6)aCowen,  419. 
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be  construed  strictly.  In  the  construction  of  salutes 
made  in  favor  of  CGftporaJtAm^s  or  particular  persona^  and 
in  derogation  of  common  right,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  extend  them  beyond  their  express  words,  or  their 
clear  import.  They  could  not  take  away  a  common 
law  right,  unless  their  intention  was  manifest,  and  where 
not  remedial  were  not  to  be  extended  even  by  equitable 
principles.  It  could  not  be  supposed  the  l^islature  in^ 
tended  such .  a  crossing  as  this.  By  the  proviso,  every 
person  was  at  liberty  to  cross  in  his  own  boat.  The  object 
of  the  legislature  seemed  to  have  been,  that  all  persons 
who  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  others  in 
crossing,  should  cross  the  bridge,  and  pay  toll  accord- 
ingly. They  did  not  intend  to  compel  those  who  had 
the  means  of  crossing  independent  of  the  bridge,  to  cross 
on  the  bridge  and  pay  toll. 

§  743.  In  another  €ase;(a)  an  action  of  debt  was 
brought  for  a  penalty,  under  ch,  44,  1  R.  L.  223,  which 
was  an  act  to  prevent  horse  racing.  The  first  secti<»i 
declared  all  racing  and  running,  pacing  and  trotting  for 
a  bet,  &c.,  common  and  public  nuisances,  and  offences 
against  the  state,  and  that  all  concerned  should  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  second  section 
enacted,  that  the  owner  of  every  horse  used  in  horse 
racingj  with  his  privity  or  permission,  whereon  bets 
were  laid,  should  forfeit  for  every  race  the  value  of  such 
horse.  The  penalty  was  claimed  on  the  ground  that 
the  defendant,  on  die  23d  November,  1822,  owned  a 
mare,  which  was  on  that  day  employed  in  treating^  by 
his  privity  and  permission,  with  a  horse  of  the  plaintiff's, 
on  which  stakes  were  laid  and  bets  pending  by  defen* 
dant.  It  was  insisted  that  although  the  term  trotting 
was  not  used,  as  the  statute  was  passed  for  the  public 


(a)  Van  fdh^nburgh  r.  Torry^  7  Coweoi  WSSL. 
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good,  though  penal,  it  should  be  construed  equitably. 
TroUvng  was  within  its  mischief.  Savage,  Cb.  J.,  held, 
that  the  action  could  not  be  sustained  for  the  penalty. 
Penal  statutes  were  to  be  construed  strictly.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  act,  the  running  or  trotting  of  horses  ibr 
a  wager  was  a  lawful  amusement,  and  so  far  from  sub- 
jecting those  concerned  to  any  punishment,  courts  oi- 
forced  the  payment  of  the  wager.  The  legislature  had 
however  declared  those  acts  nuisances,  and  persons  ot- 
fending  might  be  indicted  under  the  first  section  of  the 
act  and  punished  in  the  manner  provided  by  it  The 
second  section  had  added  to  former  punishment  for  ror 
dng,  n  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  horse.  That  if  it  in- 
tended to  punish  those  who  trotted  horses  with  a  super- 
added penalty  it  was  easy  to  have  said  so.  The  decision 
that  penal  statutes  should  receive  an  equitable  coostroc- 
tion,  so  that  cases  not  named  may  be  included  in  the 
penalty,  rested  on  the  ground  that  the  law-makers  could 
not  set  down  every  case  in  express  terms,  but  that  role 
did  not  apply  when  all  offences  are  enumerated,  and  a 
distinction  is  made  in  the  punishment.  When  an  ad(fi- 
tional  penalty  is  imposed  upon  one  only,  the  rule  espra- 
mo  unms  excltmo  aUerius  applied,  (a) 

§  744.  Cbolidge  v.  WUUams^^b)  was  an  action  on  the 
case  brought  to  recover  treble  value  for  fish  taken  witbffi 
the  limits  of  Watertown,  under  a  statute  1 797,  sec.  75i 
which  gave  the  power  to  certain  towns,  of  which  Wa- 
tertown was  one,  to  regulate  the  time,  place  and  man- 
ner of  taking  fish  within  their  limits,  and  to  sell  the  right 
of  taking.  Section  three  declared,  that  if  any  person 
other  than  those  to  whom  said  right  was  sold  should  take 
any  fish,  such  person  so  offending  should  forfeit  and  paj 


(a)  Van  Valkenburgh  y.  Torry,  7  Cowen,  263. 
{b)  4  Mass.  140. 
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tx>  the  use  of  any  person  who  might  sue,  the  treble  value, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  on  the  case.     The  defendant 
caught  fish  in  the  Charles  River,  on  the  Cambridge  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  Watertown,  putting  in  his  seine 
on  the  Cambridge  side,  and  then  running  out  into  the 
river  over  the  town  line,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
then  drawing  out  the  seine  on  the  Cambridge  side  with 
the  fish  in  it,  the  deepest  water  being  on  the  Watertown 
shore,  where  the  fish  usually  swam.    Higher  up  the 
stream,  Watertown  crosses  the  river,  and  its  fishing  is 
on  the  same  side  as  Charlestown.    It  appeared  that  the 
seine  could  not  be  conveniently  carried  without  it  was 
extended  across  the  river,  which  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge had  usually  done.    Parsons,  Ch«  J.  held,  that  in- 
dependent of  the  statute,  the  defendant  or  any  person 
had  the  right  to  put  his  seine  into  the  river  from  the 
Cambridge  shore,  and  might  have  landed  his  fish,  if  he 
committed  no  trespass,  on  the  land.    That  private  sta- 
tutes, made  for  the  accommodation  of  particular  citizens 
or  corporations,  ought  not  to  be  construed  to  affect  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  others,  unless  such  construction 
resulted  from  express  words,  or  from  necessary  implica- 
tion.   But  every  part  of  the  statute  might  have  a  reason- 
ble  effect,  without  any  such  construction.     The  object  of 
it  was  to  enable  the  towns  named  therein  to  regulate 
their  own  rights,  then  subsisting,  and  to  secure  them- 
selves the  benefit  arising  from  such  regulation.    The  de- 
fendant was  fishing  on  the  Cambridge  shore,  where  it 
seemed  the  people  were  accustomed  to  fish,  and  in  the 
accustomed  manner  extending  his  seine  across  the  river 
towards  the  Watertown  shore,  but  not  upon  it,  and  taken 
his  fish  to  the  Cambridge  shore.    This  privilege  of  the 
defendant,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  statute  to  in- 
fringe.    He  might  enjoy  it,  giving  all  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  a  reasonable  construction. 
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§  745.  In  anotiher  caae^(a)  which  was  an  action  qdtm 
lagainst  the  defendant  for  a  rescous,  nnder  the  statute  of 
1788,  c.  65,  in  relation  to  rescous  and  pound  breach,  wUd 
had  created  a  forfeiture  for  a  rescous.  By  the  sixth  m- 
tion  of  the  act,  a  forfeiture  of  forty  shillings  was  aeatel 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  qui  tarn ;  a  foif» 
ture  of  £5  was  also  created  for  a  pound  breach,  and  t» 
be  recovered  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  was  proTided, 
in  the  case  of  a  rescous,  the  party  impressed  might  le* 
coyer  his  damages  by  action  on  the  case ;  and  in  case  of 
pound  breach,  he  might  recover  double  damages  by  tte 
same  form  of  action.  But  it  was  provided,  that  in  the 
last  action,  as  well  as  in  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  the  rescous,  the  defendant  should  not  be  allowed  to 
give  in  evidence  the  illegally  of  distress,  to  prevent  the 
plaintiff  from  recovering  full  damages.  The  questka 
raised  in  the  case  was,  whether  this  latter  provifliaa 
should  receive  an  equitable  construction,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  illegality  of  distress  from  being  a  bar  to  tlie  ac- 
tion qui  tam^  to  recover  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  the 
rescous ;  it  was  held  that  it  could  not  be  thus  extended 
Penal  statutes  must  be  construed  strictly  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  as  discovered  by  the  ioo- 
port  of  the  words,  and  when  not  remedial,  were  not  to 
be  extended  by  equitable  principles.  Statutes  were  not 
to  be  construed  as  taking  away  a  common  law  rigbt^  on- 
less  the  intention  was  manifest.  Without  this  provision 
of  the  statute,  the  defendant  might  plead  in  bar  to  the 
qui  tarn  action,  that  the  distress  was  unlawful,  and  this 
defence  neither  the  express  words  nor  any  reasonable 
construction  of  them  had  taken  away.  This  provision, 
when  applied  to  an  action  of  pound  breach,  was  in  af- 
firmance of  the  common  law ;  and  probably  in  a  popu- 


(a)  Melody  r.  Read,  4  Mats.  R.  471. 
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lar  action  to  recover  the  forfeiture  created  by  this  sta- 
tute for  a  pound  breach,  the  same  rule  would  apply  at 
law  without  the  aid  of  the  statute.  But  by  the  express 
words  of  the  statute,  this  defence  is  prohibited  only  in 
the  action  on  the  case  to  recover  damages,  either  for  a 
rescous  or  a  pound  breach.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  qui 
tarn  action  for  forfeiture. 

§  746.  We  have  already. seen  that  the  reason  why  pe- 
nal statutes  should  not  be  extended  by  construction 
seems  to  be,  that  the  law  does  not  allow  of  constructive 
offences  or  of  arbitrary  punishment :  no  man  incurred  a 
penalty  unless  the  act  which  subjects  him  to  it  be  both 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute  imposing  the 
penalty.  It  has  been  said,  with  great  propriety,  that 
if  this  fundamental  rule  was  to  be  violated,  the  fate  of 
innocent  persons  would  be  decided  by  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  judges,  and  not  by  express  authority  of  law.(a) 
The  rule  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  a  penalty  must 
always  be  created  by  express  words,  and  that  it  cannot 
ever  be  raised  by  implication.(&) 

§  747.  In  the  case  o(  The  Bnterpfi8e,(c)  it  was  said : 
"  But  while  penal  statutes  are  to  receive  a  strict  con- 
struction, nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  they  shall  not, 
by  what  may  be  thought  their  spirit  or  equity,  be  ex- 
tended to  offences  other  than  those  which  are  specially 
and  clearly  described  and  provided  for.  A  court  is  not 
precluded  from  inquiring  into  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature. However  clearly  a  law  may  be  expressed,  this 
must  ever,  more  or  less,  be  a  matter  of  inquiry.  A 
cour(  is  not,  however,  to  arrive  at  this  intention  by  mere 
conjecture,  but  is  to  collect  it  from  the  object  which  the 
legislature  had  in  view,  and  the  expressions  used,  which 


(a)  1  StOT.  £1.  L.  39.  (c)  1  Paine's  R.  32. 

(b)  Janes  r.  Estes,  2  J.  R.  379* 
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should  be  competent  and  proper  to  apprise  the  commu- 
nity at  large  of  the  rule  which  it  is  intended  to  prescribe 
for  their  government.    For  although   ignorance  of  the 
law  be  no  excuse  for  its  violation,  yet  if  this  ignorance 
be  the  consequence  of  an  ambiguous  or  obscure  phrase- 
ology, some  indulgence  is  due  to  it.    It  should  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  every  criminal  code,  and  certainly  belongs  to 
ours,  that  no  person  be  judged  guilty  of  an  offence,  un- 
less it  be  created  and  promulgated  in  terms  which  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  meaning.    If  it  be  the  duty 
of  the  jury  to  acquit  where  such  doubt  exists  concern- 
ing facts,  it  is  equally  incumbent  in  a  judge  not  to  apply 
the  law  to  a  case  where  he  labors  under  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  legislature.     If  this  be 
involved  in  a  considerable  difficulty  from  the  use  of  lan- 
guage not  perfectly  intelligible,  much  circumspection  be- 
comes necessary,  especially  if  the  consequences  are  so 
penal  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  aggravation.     When  the 
sense  of  a  penal  statute  is  obvious,  consequences  are  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  but  if  doubtful,  they  are  to  have  their 
weight  in  interpretation.     It  will  at  once  be  concluded 
that  no  man  should  be  stripped  of  a  very  valuable  pro- 
perty— ^perhaps  of  his  all — be  disfranchised  and  con- 
signed to  public  ignominy  and  reproach,  unless  it  be  very 
clear  that  such  high  penalties  have  been  annexed  by  the 
law  to  the  act  which  he  has  committed.     If  these  prin- 
ciples be  correct,  a  court  has  no  option  where  considera- 
ble ambiguity  arises  in  a  penal  statute,  but  is  bound  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  party  accused.     It  is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  liberty  that  a  court  should  a^ 
quit  when  the  legislature  intended  to  punish,  than  th^t 
it  should  punish  when  it  was  intended  to  punish  with 
impunity." 

§  748.  These  general  principles  were  applied  in  the 
case  of  Ihe  Enterprise^  which  was  a  libel  for  an  ofience, 
which  if  it  consisted  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  lading  ce^' 
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tain  merchandise,  of  the  value  of  more  than  $400,  on 
board  of  the  schooner  Eoterprise  in  the  n^ht,  without 
anytlicense  or  permit  from  the  collector  and  naval  offi- 
cer, and  without  the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the  rev- 
enue.    The  law  under  which  it  was  claimed  this  was  a 
forfeiture,  was  the  supplementary  embargo  act  passed 
25th  April,  1808,  and  the  main  reliance  was  placed  upon 
the  second  section,  which  declared  substantially,  ''that 
during  the  continuance,  of  the  act  laying  an  embargo,  no 
ship  or  vessel  of  the  character  of  the  Enterprise  should 
receive  a  clearance,  unless  the  lading  shall  be  under  the 
inspection  of  the  proper  revenue  officers,  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  regulations,  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
as  are  provided  by  law  for  the  inspection  of  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States,  upon  which  duties  are 
imposed,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/'    It 
was  contended  that  this  section  implicated  this  vessel 
and  its  cargo  in  the  same  penalties  which  were  imposed 
by  the  fiftieth  section  of  the  collection  law,  on  the  land- 
ing of  goods  imported  contrary  to  its  direction,  which 
provided :  ''  That  no  goods  brought  from  a  foreign  port 
shall  be  unladen  but  in  open  day,  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  except  by  special  license  from  the  col- 
lector and  naval  officer  of  the  port,  nor  at  any  time  with- 
out their  permit."    The  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  either 
of  these  directions  was  a  forfeiture  by  the  master  and 
every  other  person  knowingly  concerned  or  acting  there- 
in, of  the  sum  of  $4U0,  and  disability  of  holding  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
years  not  exceeding  seven,  the  goods  to  be  forfeited,  and 
the  vessel  also  if  the  goods  at  the  place  landed  were  of  the 
value  of  $400.    After  adverting  to  the  general  principles 
above  laid  down,  Livingston,  Ch.  J.,  says,  "  that  almost 
every  possible  evasion  of  the  law  relating  to  the  embai^ 
had  been  previously  guarded  against  by  adequate  sanc- 
tions, except  that  of  loading  clandestinely  or  by  night 
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and  then  going  to  sea  without  a  clearance  or  ffu^ 
bonds,  this  was  the  evil  to  which  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy*  This  may  have  been  in  the  contenipla- 
tion  of  congress,  but  the  court  were  not  bound  to  odd- 
elude  that  they  had  done  what  was  intended,  unless  it 
words  were  used  for  that  purpose.  No  words  of  juoU- 
bition  were  to  be  found  in  the  section.  There  -ms  » 
interdiction  to  load  at  any  time,  nor  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  revenue  officers.  Penal  laws  general!} 
first  prescribe  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done,  and  thea 
declare  the  forfeiture.  This  course  is  pursued  in  all  the 
other  offences  created  by  the  statute,  and  very  generaUj 
by  all  the  other  penal  laws  of  the  United  States.  Tk 
court  would  not  say  that  an  offence  can  be  created  in 
no  other  way,  but  when  there  was  such  a  departoff 
from  an  almost  universal  rule,  and  from  other  parts  of  j 
the  same  law,  it  suggests  strong  doubts  whether  the  le- 
gislature intended  to  prevent  in  any  other  way  than  b/ 
withholding  a  clearance.  The  court  was  not  without  ib 
doubts;  whether  it  was  meant  to  punish  the  mere  s^(i 
loading  secretly  in  any  other  way.  This  doubt,  whkk 
was  produced  by  the  unusual  and  not  very  lumiaov 
phraseology  of  this  section,  was  increased  by  a  consH^ 
ration  of  the  very  heavy  and  disproportionate  punishmtft 
which  would  follow.  The  could  court  not,  without  ff^ 
hazard  of  mistake,  select  from  a  law  of  great  length,  coo* 
taining  no  less  than  one  hundred  sections,  and  a  very 
great  length  and  variety  of  provisions  and  penalties,  afl/ 
particular  part,  where  the  reference  to  the  penalty  was 
so  certain  as  to  apply  it  to  this  case,  and  as  it  ivas 
doubtful  whether  any  offence  was  created  by  the  act  d 
25th  April,  1808,  and  still  more  so  what  were  the  pen- 
alties for  its  violation ;  the  court  could  not  persuaA? 
itself  that.the  prosecution  could  be  sustained." 

§  749.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  well  settle 
that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  an^  ^^ 
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not  to  be  extended  by  an  equitable  construction,  yet  it 
will  be  found  equally  well  settled  that  they  are  not  to 
be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  legislature,  nor  are  the  words  to  be  so  narrowed 
down  as  to  exclude  from  their  operation  cases  which 
those  words,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  or  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  legislature  obviously  used  them,  would 
comprehend.    This  distinction  has  been  recognized  in 
several  American  cases.     Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  one 
case,(a)  admitted  and  reeognized  the  rule,  although  un- 
der the  circumstances  6f  that  particular  case  he  did  not 
admit  its  application.    He  |emarked  :  ^'  It  has  been  said, 
that  although  penal  laws  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  must  govern ;  that  if  a  case 
be  within  the  intention  it  must  be  considered  as  witbiu 
the  letter,  so  if  it  be  within  the  reason  of  the  statute. 
The  rule  that  penal  laws  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  is 
perhaps  not  much  less  old  than  construction  itself*     It 
is  founded  on  the  tenderness  of  the  law  for  the  rights  of 
individuals,  and  on  the  plain  principle  that  the  power  of 
punishment  is  vested  in  the  legislature,  not  in  the  judi- 
cial department.    It  is  the  legislature  and  not  the  court 
which  is  to  define  the  crimes  and  ordain  the  punishment 
It  was  true  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  must  go- 
vern the  construction  of  penal,  as  well  as  other  statutes ; 
but  this  was  not  a  new  and  independent  rule  which  sub- 
verted the  old,  it  was  a  modification  of  the  ancient  max- 
im, and  amounts  to  this ;  that  although  penal  laws  were 
to  be  construed  strictly,  they  were  not  to  be  construed 
so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture."   He  then  states  the  rule  and  its  qualifications  as 
above  stated  by  us,  and  then  adds :  '^  The  intention  of 
the  legislature  is  to  be  collected  from  the  words  they 


(fl)  The  United  Stales  v.  WUterberger,  5  Wheat.  76. 
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use.  Where  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  words,  there 
is  no  room  for  construction.  The  case  must  be  a  strong 
one  indeed,  which  would  justify  a  court  in  departing 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  especially  in  penal 
acts^  in  search  of  an  intention  which  the  words  them- 
selves did  not  suggest.  To  determine  that  a  case  is 
within  the  intention  of  a  statute,  its  language  roust  ao- 
thorize  the  court  to  say  so.  It -would  be  dangerous  in- 
deed to  carry  the  principle  that  a  case  that  is  within  the 
reason  or  mischiefs  of  a  statute  is  within  its  provisions, 
so  far  as  to  punish  a  crime  not  enumerated  in  the  sta- 
tute, because  it  was  of  equ^  atrocity,  or  of  a  kindred 
character  with  those  which  were  enumerated.  If  this 
principle  had  ever  been  recognized  in  expounding  crimi- 
nal law,  it  had  been  in  cases  of  considerable  irritation, 
w  hich  t  would  be  unsafe  to  consider  as  precedents  fonn- 
ing  a  general  rule  for  other  cases." 

§  750.  The  principles  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Ch.  X 
Marshall  have  been  admitted  and  applied  in  several  sub- 
sequent cases.  In  The  American  Par  Co.  v.  The  Dniud 
State8,(a)  which  arose  under  the  act  of  congress  of  SOtft 
March,  1802.  The  act,  after  defining  in  general  terms 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
United  States,  prohibited  citizens  of,  or  residents  within 
the  United  States,  crossing  over  the  lines  to  hunt,  &c., 
made  it  lawful  for  the  military  force  to  apprehend  such 
persons.  The  twenty-first  section,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  6th  May,  1822,  authorized  the  president  to  take 
such  measures,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  deemed  expedi- 
ent, to  restrain  vending  or  distributing  spirituous  liquors 
among  such  tribes.  The  second  section  of  the  act  of 
1822  authorized  the  president  to  direct  Indian  agents, 
governors  of  territories,  &c.,  acting  as  superintendent  of 


(a)  2  Peters  R.  356. 
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Indian  affairs,  to  cause  the  stores  and  packages  of  goods 
of  all  traders  to  be  searched  upon  suspicion  or  informa- 
tion that  ardent  spirits  were  carried  into  the  Indian 
country  by  traders,  in  violation  of  the  twenty-first  section 
of  the  act,  and  declared  that  if  any  ardent  spirits  should 
be  so  found,  all  the  goods  of  the  particular  trader  should 
be  forfeited.     The  libel  charged  that  the  defendant,  as 
such  licensed  trader,  did  take  and  carry  into  the  Indian 
country,  with  other  goods,  seven  kegs  of  whiskey,  &c., 
for  the  purpose  of  vending,  &c.,  and  upon  search  the 
same  were  found,  and  claimed  that  oU  hi»  goods  seized 
were  forfpitfed.    It  was  contended,  that  in  order  to  work 
a  forfeiture  of  the  other  goods,  the  ardent  spirits  must  be 
mingled  with  the  other  goods  at  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  goods  but  that  with  which  the 
spirits  were  found  were  liable  to  seizure.     The  district 
court  had  in  effect  ruled,  that  if  the  ardent  spirits  were 
found  toith  a  part  ordy  of  the  goods  carried  into  the  In- 
dian country  for  the  illegal  purpose  stated  in  the  infor- 
mation, all  the  goods  of  such  trader,  designed  for  sale 
under  a  license,  and  seized  in  the  Indian  country,  were 
liable  to  a  forfeiture.     The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  this  decision,  and  held,  that  this  con- 
struction of  the  acts  of  congress  was  well  warranted  by 
the  words  of  those  acts,  as  well  as  the  obvious  policy 
which  dictated  them.    The  expression  ^^  a//  the  goods 
of  such  traders,"  in  the  second  section  of  the  last  act, 
although  general  enough,  if  it  stood  alone  and  unex- 
plained by  the  context,  to  embrace  all  the  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  trader,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  were 
clearly  restrained  by  the  provision  which  immediately 
preceded  them,  so  as  to  mean  those  goods  only  which 
might  be  found  in  company  though  not  in  contact  with 
the  interdicted  articles.    That  the  notion   that  those 
goods  alone  were  liable  to  seizure  amongst  which  the 
ardent  spirits  were  found,  could  receive  no  countenance 
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from  any  fair  construction  of  this  section ;  ^at  ocmstrao 
tion  which  was  contended  for  would  enable  the  trader, 
by  the  most  simple  contrivance,  to  protect  the  wbokof 
bis  other  goods  from  forfeiture.  To  effect  this  be  mdd 
only  have  to  keep  the  spirits  separated  from  his  ote 
goods  during  their  transportation  to,  and  after  aninog 
in  the  Indian  country,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  tboie 
goods  by  placing  them  in  immediate  contact  witli  tk 
offending  article.  As  this  construction  would  saoctioQ 
so  glaring  an  evasion  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  law,  it 
ought  in  no  case  to  be  adopted,  unless  the  natural  meu- 
ing  of  the  words  of  the  act  required  it  Even  pewl 
laws,  which  should  be  strictly  construed,  ought  not  to 
be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  iata- 
tion  of  tl»e  legislature. 

§751.  The  same  principle  was  also  applied  in  the 
case  of  l%e  United  States  v.  M(yrris.{d)  In  this  case  j 
the  defendant  was  indicted  under  the  second  and  tbini 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  10th  May,  1800,  enti- 
tled "  An  act  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  slave  trade 
from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  countiy. 
The  second  section  of  this  act  declared  "  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
person  residing  therein,  to  serve  on  board  of  any  vessel 
of  the  United  States  employed  or  made  use  of  in  the 
transportation  or  carrying  of  slaves  from  one  foreign 
place  or  country  to  another ;  and  any  such  citizen  or 
other  person  voluntarily  serving  as  aforesaid,  shall  ^ 
liable  to  be  indicted,''  &c.  The  question  involved  inttc 
cause  was,  whether  a  vessel,  on  her  outward  passage  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  slaves,  was  "  employed  or  made  use  of  in  the  trans- 
portation or  carrying  of  slaves  from  one  foreign  coantff 


ifl)  14  Pet«rr  R.  464 ;  see  also  3  Mass.  R.  144 ;  Paine,  M. 
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or  place  to  another  before  any  slaves  were  received  on 
board.  Taney,  Ch.  J.  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  held,  that  in  expounding  a  penal  statute,  the  court 
certainly  would  not  extend  it  beyond  the  plain  meaning 
of  its  words — ^that  such  statutes  must  be  construed 
strictly  ;  yet  the  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  ought 
not  to  be  defeated  by  an  over  strict  construction.  That 
to  be  ^'employed"  in  any  thing,  meant  not  only  the  act 
of  doing  it,  but  also  to  be  engaged  to  do  it — to  be  under 
contract  or  orders  to  do  it.  And  this  not  only  was  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  but  it  had  been  frequently 
used  in  that  sense  in  other  acts  of  Congress.  Thus  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1 825,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  establishing  and 
regulating  the  post-office  department,"  declares  ''  That 
the  postmaster-general,  and  all  other  persons  '  employed' 
in  the  general  post-office,  or  in  the  care,  custody  or  con* 
veyances  of  the  mail,  shall,  premous  to  entering  upon 
their  duties  assigned  to  them,  take  the  oath  prescribed 
to  them.''  Here,  the  persons  who  had  contracted  to  per- 
form certain  duties  in  the  general  post-office,  were  de- 
scribed as  "  employed"  in  that  department  before  they 
enter  upon  the  duties  assigned  them.  So,  also,  in 
the  twenty-first  section  of  the  same  act,  various  offen- 
ces, such  as  the  embezzling  or  destroying  any  letter,  are 
enumerated,  and  the  punishment  prescribed,  when  coi^- 
mitted  by  any  person  "  employed  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  post-office  establishment."  Yet  it  could 
not  be  supposed  the  party  must  be  actually  engaged  in 
transacting  his  official  duties  when  the  thing  was  embez- 
zled or  destroyed,  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence  de- 
scribed in  this  section.  So  the  act  of  July  2,  1813,  (a) 
spoke  of  vessels  "  employed"  in  the  fisheries  before  she 


{a)  2  Slory,  13j3. 
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sailed  on  the  voyage.  So  in  tbo  act  of  3d  March, 
1831, (a)  coDcerning  vessels  "employed"  in  the  whale 
fishery,  "authorized  vessels  employed  wholly  in  the  whale 
fishery  to  be  registered  in  a  particular  manner,  so  long  as 
such  vessel  shall  be  so  employed."  The  registry,  lice&ae 
and  enrolment  must  be  obtained  before  the  vessel  sailed 
on  her  outward  voyage.  Thus  she  was  regarded  as 
employed  before  she  sails.  In  like  manner  this  slave 
vessel  was  "  employed"  in  the  transportation  of  slaves 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  if  she  was  sailing  od  her 
outward  voyage  to  the  African  coast,  in  order  to  take 
them  on  board,  to  be  transported  to  any  foreign  country. 
That  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  the  of- 
fence denounced  in  the  second  section,  that  there  should 
be  an  actual  transportation  or  carrying  of  slaves  in  the 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  on  board  of  which  tbe  party 
indicted  was  allied  to  serve,  nor  that  there  should  be 
an  actual  transportation.  That  the  voluntary  service  of 
an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  voyage  commenced  with  the  intent  that  tbe 
vessel  should  be  employed  and  made  use  of  in  transport- 
ing or  carrying  of  slaves  from  one  foreign  country  or 
place  to  another,  was  in  itself,  and  where  no  slaves  had 
been  transported  in  such  vessel  or  received  on  board,  an 
offence  under  the  second  section  of  this  act. 

<§  752.  In  another  case,(6)  the  defendant  was  indicted 
under  the  statute  of  1814,  ch.  175,  which  provided,  that 
if  any  person,  not  being  authorized  by  the  board  of 
health  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  should  knowingly 
dig  up,  remove,  or  carry  away,  or  aid  or  assist  in  digging 
up,  &c.,  any  human  body  or  remains  thereof,  sucli  per- 
son should  be  imprisoned,  &c.     It  was  contended  that 


(a)  4  Story,  3356. 

(b)  The  Commonvoeallh  v.  Loring,  S  Pick.  370. 
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the  indictment  did  not  pursue  the  statute.  The  statute 
did  not  provide  that  the  license  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  where  the  body  was  buried  should  be  obtained  ; — 
the  words  were,  "  any  town  in  the  commonwealth." 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  intent  of  the  legislature, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  statute  itself  restraining  it  to 
narrower  limits ;  and  it  was  no  answer  to  this  objection 
to  say  that  if  this  construction  should  be  adopted,  the 
statute  would  not  affect  its  purpose.  For  it  was  not  for 
the  court  to  say  what  the  legislature  intended,  except  so 
far  as  they  could  determine  it  from  the  words  of  the  act. 
The  words  of  the  statute  were  so  express  and  unambi- 
guous, there  was  no  room  for  construction  ;  and  if  there 
was  any  thing  ambiguous,  this  being  a  penal  statute,  it 
must  be  taken  according  to  its  strict  letter.  Parsons,  J. 
in  answer  to  this  position,  admitted  that  the  question 
arose  from  an  unfortunate  obscurity  in  the  terms  of  the 
statute  on  which  the  indictment  was  founded.  Taken 
chiefly  without  reference  to  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
manifest  intention  and  the  object  of  the  legislature,  it 
would  appear,  that  in  order  to  sustain  the  indictment  on 
the  statute,  it  must  be  averred  and  proved  that  the  board 
of  health  or  selectmen  of  no  town  in  the  commonwealth 
had  given  license  to  do  the  act  complained  of.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  as  oral  testimony  alone  could  be  ad- 
mitted on  criminal  trials  of  facts  provable  by  witnesses, 
tliat  the  officers  of  every  town,  to  the  number  of  three 
and  four  hundred,  must  be  summoned,  and  give  their 
personal  attendance  in  the  court  where  the  prosecution 
was  pending.  The  legislature  never  intended  such  an 
absurdity.  But  it  was  said,  penal  statutes  admit  of  no 
latitude  of  construction ;  they  were  to  be  taken  strictly, 
word  for  word,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  He  held,  it  was  true  it  was  so  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  court  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  that  an  offence  which  was  not  so 
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made  by  legislative  enactment.  But  this  rule  did  not 
exclude  the  application  of  common  sense  to  the  terai 
made  use  of  in  the  act,  in  order  to  avoid  an  absurdity 
which  the  legislature. ought  not  to  be  presumed  to  hare 
intended.  There  were  cases  which  showed  this,  although 
precedents  were  not  required  to  sustain  so  reasonable  a 
doctrine.(a)  All  these  authorities  went  to  show,  that 
even  penal  statutes,  though  to  be  construed  strictly  as  a 
general  rule,  were  to  receive  such  a  construction  as 
would  conform  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

§  753.  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  this  state.(6) 
In  the  case  cited,  the  defendant  was  indicted  under  sec- 
tion 59,  2  R.  S.  2  ed.  565,  which  provided,  if  any  clerk 
or  servant  of  any  private  person,  should  embezzle  or 
convert  to  his  own  use,  or  take,  make  way  with,  or  se- 
crete, with  intent  to  embezzle,  or  convert  to  his  own  use 
without  the  assent  of  his  master,  &c.,  any  goods,  &c.,fc- 
longing  to  any  other  person,  which  shall  come  to  his  pos- 
session, or  under  his  care  by  virtue  of  such  employment, 
shall  be  punished,  &c.  It  was  contended,  that  the 
words  "  belonging  to  any  other  person"  meant  other  per- 
son than  the  master  of  the  servant,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant could  not  be  punished  for  embezzling  "  the  property 
of  his  master."  That  this  offence  was  not  within  the  terms 
of  the  statute.  Savage,  Ch.  J.  held,  that  these  words 
meant  belonging  to  any  person  other  than  the  servant 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  embezzlement ;  any  other 
construction  would  impute  to  the  legislature  an  absurdity. 
After  adverting  to  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  com- 
mon law,  and  the  several  statutes  which  have  been 
passed  to  remedy  those  defects — the  fact  that  these  sta- 
tutes, both  in  this  country  and  England,  had  been  passed 


(a)  Bac.  Ab.  Stat.  I.  9;  Heyden's  case,  3  Co.  7 ;  Rexy.  Gage^SVLod. 
65  ;  Plow.  86  ;  Soldier  case,  Cro.  Car.  71. 

(^>  The  People  v.  Hennesey,  15  Wendell's  Reports,  147. 
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in  reference  to  the  two .  offences  of  embezzling  the  pro- 
perty of  others  and  also  that  of  their  masters — he  said : 
^'  The  revised  statutes  were  no  doubt  intended  to  em- 
brace, and  did  embrace  the  pith  of  our  former  statutes, 
and  also  the  statute  of  39  Char.  3,  c.  85."    He  then 
asks :  '^  Can  it  be  believed,  that  when  the  whole  course 
of  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  the  master  or  employer  against  the  frauds  of 
those  necessarily  entrusted  with  their  property,  the  legis- 
lature, when  revising  and  embodying  previous  statutes 
into  a  more  simple  form  of  enactment,  should  lose  sight 
of  the  great  object  in  view,  and  protect  every  person  ex- 
cept those  most  liable  to  be  defrauded  ?     The  sixtieth 
section  shows  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  go  farther  in  favor  of  the  master  or  employer,  than 
of  other  persons,  by  making  it  an  offence  to  embezzle 
any  instrument  executed  by  such  master,  but  not  yet  is- 
sued ;  a  note,  for  instance,  drawn  and  signed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  discounted  or  delivered  in  the  course  of 
business,  but  not  actually  put  in  circulation.     It  is  very 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  offence  consists  in  embezzling 
the  money,  goods,  rights  in  action,  or  other  valuable  se- 
curity or  effects  whatever,  belonging  to  any  person  other 
than  the  person  guilty  of  the  embezzlement,  which  shall 
have  come  to  his  possession  or  under  his  care,  by  virtue 
of  his  employment  as  clerk  or  servant  of  a  private  per- 
son, or  as  officer,  agent,  clerk  or  servant  of  any  incorpo- 
rated company.'' 

§  753.  In  The  Umied  Stales  v.  Schooner  Industry, (a) 
the  rule  laid  down  was,  that  courts  are  bound  to  con- 
strue penal  statutes  strictly,  and  not  to  extend  them  be- 
yond the  obvious  meaning  by  strained  inferences.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  they  are  bound  to  interpret  them  accord- 


(a)  1  GftUis.  117. 
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ing  to  the  manifest  import  of  the  words,  and  to  hold  aH 
cases  which  are  within  the  words  and  the  mischief,  to  be 
within  the  remedial  influence  of  the  statute.  In  another 
case  it  was  held,  that  although  penal  statutes  are  not  to 
be  extended  by  construction,  yet  they  are  to  liaye  a  ra- 
tional interpretation  .(a) 

§  754.  In  Ihe  United  States  v.  Wvnnj(h)  the  court  i^ 
cognized  the  rule  of  strict  construction  of  penal  statutes 
in  a  true  and  sober  sense ;  that  is,  they  were  not  to  be 
enlarged  by  implication,  or  extended  to  cases  not  clearly 
within  their  words  and  purport.  But  where  the  words 
were  general,  and  included  various  classes  of  persons, 
the  authorities  did  not  require  the  court  to  restrict  them 
to  one  class,  or  in  giving  them  the  narrowest  interpreta- 
tion. Where  the  mischief  to  be  redressed  by  the  statute 
was  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them,  and  where  a  word  is 
used  in  a  statute  which  has  various  known  significations, 
the  court  were  not  required  to  adopt  one  in  preference  to 
another,  simply  because  it  is  more  strained,  if  the  objects 
of  the  statute  equally  applied  to  the  largest  and  broadest 
sense.  The  proper  course  in  all  such  cases  was,  to 
search  out  and  follow  the  true  intent  of  the  legislaUue, 
and  to  adopt  that  sense  of  the  words  which  harmonises 
best  with  the  context,  and  which  would  promote,  io  the 
fullest  manner,  the  apparent  policy  and  objects  of  tke 
legislature. 

§  755.  The  case  last  cited  is  one  illustrative  of  the 
application  of  this  rule.  The  defendant  was  indicted 
as  master  of  the  ship  Eliza,  for  having  for  malice,  batred 
and  revenge,  and  without  justifiable  cause,  on  the  high 
seas,  beaten  and  imprisoned  one  John  B.  Bassett,  one  d 
the  crew  of  same  ship ;  Bassett  was  at  the  time  chief 


(a)  Beds  v.  Boyne^  5  Harris  &  Johns.  27. 

(b)  3  Samner,  211. 
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officer  of  the  ship.  The  indictment  was  found  under  the 
third  section  of  the  act  of  1835,  ch.  40,  which  provided : 
"  That  if  any  master  or  other  officer  of  any  American 
ship  or  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  or  any  other  waters 
within  the  admiralty  and  marine  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  shall  from  malice,  hatred,  or  revenge,  and 
without  justifiable  cause,  beat,  wound,  or  imprison,  any 
one  or  more  of  the  cretin  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  or  withhold 
from  them  suitable  food  or  nourishment,  or  inflict  upon 
them  any  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  every  such  per- 
son so  offending,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment"  The  question  presented  in  this  case 
was,  whether  the  offence  when  committed  by  the  master 
upon  the  dmf  or  other  officer  of  the  ship  was  an  offence 
within  the  intent  and  purview  of  the  statute ;  or  in  other 
words,  whether  the  word  ^'  crew,"  in  this  section,  was 
used  in  contradistinction  to  officers  of  the  ship,  so  as  only 
to  include  the  common  seamen  or  mariners,  or  whether 
the  word  "  crew,"  in  the  sense  of  the  statute,  embraced 
all  the  officers  except  the  master.  It  was  held  that  it 
did:  1st.  Because  the  word  ''crew"  had  several  known 
significations.  In  its  general  and  popular  sense  it  was 
equivalent  to  company*  Such  was  the  definition  which 
lexicographers  had  attached  to  it.  The  general  sense 
of  the  word  "  crew"  being  equivalent  to  ship's  company, 
it  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  it  embraced  all  the 
officers  as  well  as  the  common  seamen ;  that  sense  ought 
not  to  be  displaced  unless  it  was  manifest  that  the  legis- 
lature had  used  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and 
this  must  be  ascertained  from  the  context,  or  from  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  enactment.  In  exam- 
ination of  the  laws  upon  marine  subjects,  the  word 
''crew"  was  found  to  be  used  sometimes  in  this  general 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  senses  more  limited  and  re- 
strained. It  was  sometime  used  to  comprehend  all  per- 
sons composing  the  ship's  company,  including  the  mas'^ 
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ter ;  sometimes  to  comprehend  the  officers  and  comimni 
seamen,  excluding  the  master ;  and  sometimes  to  com- 
prebend  the  common  seamen  only.  2d.  Because  there 
were  various  acts  of  congress  in  which  the  words  "  crew/' 
and  '^  ship's  company/'  were  used  as  equivalent  to  etck 
other.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  statutes  upon  similar  subjects  showed  that 
the  word  '^  crew"  was  ordinarily  used  as  equivalent  to 
^  ship's  company,"  and  that  whenever  it  was  not  in- 
tended  to  embrace  the  officers  the  context  manifestly  ex- 
eluded  them  by  enumerating  them  as  contradistii^^uished 
from  the  rest  of  the  crew.  3d.  Because  that  every  ofr 
eer  of  the  ship,  except  the  master  or  commanding  officer, 
ought  to  be  deemed  within  the  purview  of  the  act  as  one 
of  the  crew.  For  the  reason  that  he  might  commit  tbe 
offence  of  usurping  the  command  of  the  vessel  as  well 
as  a  common  seaman,  and  the  mischief  was  the  sameai 
in  the  case  of  a  common  seaman,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
crew  and  ship's  company  in  the  sense  of  the  geneni 
maritime  law.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  sectktt 
should  not  be  construed  to  embrace  all  cases  within  the 
words,  and  within  the  mischiefs,  or  why  resort  sboold 
be  had  to  the  narrowest  possible  sense,  instead  of  the 
general  sense,  if  there  was  the  same  mischief  io  each 
•case  to  be  suppressed,  and  tbe  same  puUic  policy  in  the 
protection  of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  couotrj. 
In  another  case,(a)  one  of  the  questions  which  arose 
was,  whether  an  offence  which  was  committed  on  board 
of  a  vessel  on  a  voyage,  although  at  the  time  of  tbe  act, 
lying  at  anchor,  was  within  the  provisions  of  the  2  R.  & 
729,  sec.  44,  providing  that,  when  an  offence  shall  bave 
been  committed  within  this  state  on  board  of  any  vessd 
tuwigating  any  river,  and  an  indictment  may  be  foaad 


<cO  The  P90pie  T.  Aii/#e,  3  Hill,  SIS. 
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within  certain  counties  therein  named,  &c.  Bronson,  J«, 
held  that  it  was;  1st  Because  a  different  constnictiou 
would  amount  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  statute,  especially 
when  applied  to  canal  boats,  if  the  vessel  must  necessarily 
be  in  motion.  That  it  frequently  happened  that  vessels 
on  the  river  had  to  come  to  anchor  for  the  purpose  of 
supplies,  or  in  consequence  of  calms  and  adverse  winds, 
or  may  rest  upon  shoals  and  be  obliged  to  wait  for  tide. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  the  legislature  intended  to  make 
so  idle  a  statute  as  this  would  prove  if  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  whole  voyage.  2d.  Because  the  legislature  had 
spoken  of  a  particular  kind  of  business  or  employment, 
and  the  language  must  be  understood  as  men  engaged  in 
that  business  would  understand  it  No  seaman  or  water- 
man would  doubt  that  this  vessel  was  "  navigating"  the 
river,  although  it  happened  to  be  temporarily  at  rest,  in 
consequence  of  adverse  winds  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. 3d.  Another  statute,  which  provides  that  '^  when- 
ever any  vessel  navigating  the  river,''  shall  be  at  anchor 
in  the  night  time,(a)  showed  that  the  legislature  thought 
a  vessel  might  properly  be  said  to  be  navigating  the 
river  although  at  the  particular  time  at  anchor.  Another 
question  arising  in  this  cause  was,  whether  the  statute 
was  applicable  to  any  case  except  where  the  voyage 
commenced  and  ended  within  the  river.  It  was  held 
that  it  did,  for  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
thus  restricted.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  or 
spirit  which  led  to  so  narrow  a  conclusion.  A  ship  trad- 
ing between  New  York  and  Liverpool  came  as  plainly 
within  the  language  of  the  statute  as  to  that  part  of  the 
voyage  which  was  performed  within  the  fauces  ternB 
as  did  a  sloop  trading  between  Albany  and^  New  York ; 
the  same  reasons  applied  to  both.    4th.  Because  this 


(a)  3  R.  S.  086,  see.  19. 
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statute  was  not^  properly  speaking,  a  penal  one;  it  nei- 
ther created  an  offence,  prescribed  punishment,  or  altered 
the  mode  of  trial,  it  merely  changed  the  yenue,  Tiie 
latter  consideration  probably  had  great  influence  on  ixd 
mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Bronson,  who  in  all  cases  has  ever 
been  found  in  favor  of  a  strict  construction  of  penal  laws 
and  constitutional  provisions,  and  hostile  to  any  thing 
bordering  upon  judicial  legislation. 

§  756.  The  numerous  cases  we  have  cited  sufficiently 
define  the  rules  which  govern  in  the  construclion  of  pe- 
nal statutes,  and  the  qualifications  and  limitations  to  tbe 
rule,  that  in  general  they  are  to  be  construed  strict!?. 
From  the  frequency  of  questions  arising  out  of  this  gene- 
ral doctrine,  we  have  deemed  it  important  to  annote 
very  fully  the  leading  cases  in  this  country,  where  this 
rule  has  come  under  consideration,  and  so  far  to  present 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose,  as  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  understanding  of  instances  in  which  itbtf 
been  applied,  and  the  qualifications  under  which  such 
application  has  been  made,  and  thus  obviate  a  neccssitj 
of  a  resort  to  the  reported  cases  on  this  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF   THE    REPEAL    OF    STATUTES. 

§  757.  If  laws  and  statutes  seem  contrary  to  one  ano- 
ther, it  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  latter  one  will  abro- 
gate or  repeal  the  former.  This  rule,  however,  has  its 
qualifications.  In  such  cases,  if  by  interpretation  they 
may  stand  together,  they  shall  so  stand ;  and  if  two  laws 
only  so  far  disagree  or  differ  as  that  they  may,  by  any 
other  construction,  both  stand,  they  will  both  be  upheld  ; 
for  whenever  this  can  be  done,  the  rule  that  subsequent 
laws  abrogate  prior  ones  does  not  apply,  and  the  last  law 
will  not  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  former.(a)  When  it 
is  not  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  a 
subsequent  act  shall  control  the  provision  of  a  former 
act,  the  subsequent  shall  not  be  construed  as  having  such 
an  operation,  even  though  the  words,  taken  strictly  and 
grammatically,  would  repeal  the  former  act.(ft) 

§  758.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it 
is  deemed  against  the  policy  of  the  law  to  favor  repeals 
by  implication ;  and  positive  enactments  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  interfering  with  pre-existing  contracts,  rights 
of  action,  or  suits  of  a  civil  nature  not  penal  in  their 
consequences,  unless  the  intent  thus  to  interfere  has  been 
expressed  in  the  enactment.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
our  courts  have  held,  that  the  only  effect  the  revision  of 


(a)  Canal  Co,  t.  Railroad  Co,  4  Gill  &  John.  e. 

(b)  Ibid.  6. 
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our  statutes  had  upon  offences  previously  committed 
was,  that  the  proceedings  in  the  subsequent  prosecution 
of  such  offences  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  pio- 
visions  contained  in  the  Revised  Statules.(a)  Where 
those  statutes  instituted  one  action  for  another — such, for 
instance,  as  ejectment  for  the  writ  of  dower — the  revi^ 
only  affects  the  form  and  mode  of  proceeding  in  sad 
suits ;  and  even  in  this  respect  the  latter  does  not  affect 
the  mode  of  conducting  suits  which  were  commenced 
previous  to  the  time  they  went  into  operation ;  and  m 
have  seen,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  whenever  a  person 
has  a  right  to  sue  at  common  law,  and  a  remedy  is  lik& 
wise  given  by  an  affirmative  act,  without  a  negative  ex- 
pressed or  implied  of  the  action  at  common  law,  it  doei 
not  take  away  the  common  law  remedy,  and  the  party 
may,  at  his  election,  avail  himself  of  either.(6) 

§  7r)9.  We  have  seen,  that  where  a  right  is  granted  by 
a  statute,  and  a  subsequent  statute  gives  a  forfeiture  or 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  that  right,  such  forfeiture  or 
penalty  is  cumulative  to  the  remedy  provided  at  common 
law,  in  cases  of  the  violation  of  the  statute  right,  when 
the  statute  itself  is  silent.(c)  But  inchoate  rights  gene- 
rally derived  under  a  statute,  are  lost  by  its  repeal,  on- 
less  saved  by  express  words  in  the  repealing  statute.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  in  regard  to  such  civil  rights  ai 
have  become  perfected  far  enough  to  stand  independent 
of  the  statute ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  as  have  cease^l 
to  be  executory,  and  have  become  executed.(</)  As » 
general  rule,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture annulling  contracts,  or  creating  new  exceptions  aod 
defences,  should  be  so  construed  as  not  to  affect  cob- 


(<f)  The  People  ▼.  Phelps,  6  Wend.  R.  10. 

(b)  10  John.  R.  ;  see  also  6  John.  R.  175. 

(c)  9  Ibid.  507. 

(d)  BuUer  v.  Palmer,  1  Hill  R.  324. 
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tracts  or  rights  of  action  vested  and  existing  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment. (a)  Statutes  modifying  a  remedy  of  a 
party  should  be  so  construed  as  not  to  affect  actions  com- 
menced before  such  acts  were  passed.  But  the  two  last 
rules  obtain  only  in  cases  of  positive  enactments,  and 
they  will  be  found  not  to  arise  under  repealing  clauses, 
and  are  founded  upon  the  well  settled  rule  that  statutes 
are  not  to  have  a  retrospective  operation,  or  ex  post /ado 
effect,  unless  declared  to  be  so  by  express  words  or  po- 
sitive enactments,  and  even  then  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation stated  by  us  in  sec.  533. 

§  760.  The  rule  that  vested  civil  rights,  acquired  un- 
der a  law,  are  not  affected  by  a  repeal,  is  founded  in 
good  sense  and  reason,  is  consonant  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  justice,  and  has  been  derived  from 
the  civil  law.  We  have  stated  in  sec.  161  the  clear  and 
succinct  view  of  this  subject  laid  down  in  Taylor's  Civil 
Law,  to  which  our  readers  will  do  well  to  refer  to  in  this 
connection. 

§  761.  Puffendorf  says  the  law  itself  may  be  disan- 
nulled by  the  author,  but  the  rights  acquired  by  virtue 
of  that  law  while  in  force  must  still  remain.  He  how- 
ever adds : — "  Suppose  it  were  a  law,  that  as  a  man  dis- 
posed of  his  possessions  by  will,  so  the  right  to  them 
should  stand ;  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  take  away 
from  one  person  what  fell  to  him  by  will  while  the  for- 
mer law  was  in  use  and  vigor."  Mr.  Justice  Co  wen,  in 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  repeal  upon  inchoate  rights, 
says,  I  understand  the  rule  of  the  writers  on  the  civil  law 
perfectly  to  agree  with  that  acted  on  by  our  own  courts 
in  all  their  decisions  ancient  and  modern.    Those  writers 


(a)  See  Crilmore  t.  Shoderf  S  Mod.  310  ;  Dash  ▼.  Van  Kleek,  7  John.  R. 
477 ;  Couch  ▼.  Jeffries,  4  Burrow,  2460—3  ;  ChurchiU  ▼.  Crease,^  M.  dp  P. 
415 ;  S.  C.  5  Bing.  177 ;  Teninglon  ▼.  Hargreave^  3  M.  &  P.  137,  143 ;  S. 
C.  5  Bing.  489. 

Ill 
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speak  of  rights  which  have  arisen  under  the  statute 
being  affected  by  the  repeal,  but  the  context  shows  at 
once  what  kind  of  rights  they  mean.  The  amouDt  of 
the  whole  comes  to  this,  that  a  repealing  clause  issueh 
an  express  enactment  as  necessarily  divests  all  inchoate 
rights,  which  had  arisen  under  the  statute  which  it  de- 
stroys. These  rights  are  but  mcidents  to  the  statute, 
and  fall  with  it,  unless  saved  by  the  express  words  i& 
the  repealing  clause ;"  after  citing  from  Bracton  and  die 
Institutes  the  maxim,  "  Nova  canstiiutio  Juturis  fomm 
imponere  debet  non  prceteritis,^^  and  in  reference  to  the 
quotation  from  Puffendorf,  he  adds : — "  Here  the  right 
had  so  passed  as  to  be  not  only  vested,  but  to  staiAl  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  statute." 

§  762.  In  Fletcher  v.  Peck,{a)  tlie  rule  is  recognized, 
that  where  a  law  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  wbca 
absolute  rights  have  vested  under  that  contract,  a  repeal 
of  the  law  cannot  divest  those  rights,  and  that  a  paityto 
a  contract,  although  it  might  be  a  sovereign  state,  cooH 
not  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid.  In  another  case,(i) 
the  same  principle  was  recognized,  and  it  was  helcl,tbt 
where  an  act  of  the  legislature  had  declared  that  certain 
lands  which  should  be  purchased  for  the  Indians,  sbouH 
not  thereafter  be  subject  to  any  tax,  it  constituted  a  con- 
tract which  could  not  be  rescinded  by  a  subsequent  law. 
Indeed  rights  thus  vested  under  laws  amounting  to  a 
contract  are,  under  our  government,  rendered  sacred  and 
inviolate  under  the  federal  constitution. 

§  763.  Where  a  right  of  property  or  the  nature  o{i\s 
enjoyment,  has  become  vested  under  a  contract  between 
parties,  as  a  joint  tenancy  created  by  contract,  an  act 
abolishing  such  estates  prospectively  does  not  operate  Id 
change  the  nature  of  the  estate  existing  at  the  time,  and 


(a)  6  Craoch,  88. 

(b)  The  State  of  New  Jersey  v.  Wilson,  7  Cxanoh,  164. 
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created  and  vested  under  that  contract.  It  has  been 
beld,(a)  that  an  estate  of  freehold  in  joint  tenancy,  cre- 
ated before  the  date  of  an  act  respecting  joint  tenants 
and  tenants  in  common,  which  declared :  "  No  estate, 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  in  this  state  be  consid- 
ered and  adjudged  to  be  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy,  ex- 
cept it  expressly  set  forth  in  the  grant  or  devise  creating 
such  estate,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  create 
an  estate  of  joint  tenancy,  and  not  an  estate  or  tenancy 
in  common,  any  law,  usages,  or  decision  heretofore  made 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,"  was  not  affected  by 
that  act.  The  decision  of  this  case  was  put  upon  the 
ground,  that  if  the  act  destroyed  the  nature  of  the  estate 
it  was  one  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and 
therefore  void  and  inoperative  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution ;  and  also  upon  the  ground  of  the  rule,  that  when- 
ever a  statute  is  susceptible,  without  doing  violence  to 
its  terms,  or  subverting  some  established  rule  of  construc- 
tion, of  being  understood  either  as  exclusively  prospec- 
tive, or  as  both  prospective  and  retrospective  in  its 
enactment,  courts  of  justice  would  always  adopt  the  for- 
mer construction,  especially  if  a  retrospective  operation 
would  work  injustice  to  any  one;  and  the  statute  ought 
not  to  have  a  retrospective  operation  unless  its  words 
were  so  clear,  strong,  and  imperative,  that  no  other 
meaning  could  be  annexed  to  them,  or  unless  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  could  not  be  otherwise  satisfied ; 
and  that  this  rule  ought  especially  to  be  adhered  to,  when 
such  a  construction  would  alter  the  pre-existing  situa- 
tion of  parties,  or  would  affect  or  interfere  with  their 
antecedent  rights.  These  considerations  led  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  act  in  question  was  entirely 
prospective,  and  that  the  court  would  not  impute  to  the 


(a)  Din  ex  dem,  Berdan  r.  Van  Biper^  1  Harrisooi  7. 
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legislature  any  intention  at  variance  with  any  of  the 
sound  and  moral  principles  of  law,  or  as  comiDg  into 
conflict  with  any  vested  rights.  In  Den  v.^Rolmsonla) 
the  plaintiff  claimed  title  under  the  statute  de  domm- 
ditionalibusj  on  the  decease  of  his  father,  who  died  seised 
in  tail  12th  March,  1798.  The  statute  under  which  hk 
title  accrued  was  on  13th  June,  1799,  declared  by  a  legis- 
lative act  to  be  no  longer  in  force  in  the  state,  and  itns 
contended  that  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  latter 
act,  the  plaintiff  could  not  come  in  and  make  title  under 
the  former  act.  But  it  was  held,  that  as  the  estate  if  it 
passed  at  all,  passed  before  the  date  of  the  act  of  1799, 
and  hence  that  the  repeal  of  the  first  act,  or  the  renda- 
ing  it  for  the  future  inoperative,  did  not  destroy  an  estate 
already  vested  under  its  authority.  In  another  case,(t) 
the  same  rule  was  applied,  and  it  was  held,  that  repeal- 
ing, or  rendering  inoperative  for  the  future,  an  act,  wooM 
not  destroy  an  estate  already  vested  under  it ;  and  tbat 
where  one  statute  is  repealed  by  another,  acts  done  in 
the  meantime  while  it  was  in  force  shall  endure,  stand, 
and  be  effectual. 

§  764.  Another  illustration  of  this  rule  is  found  b  a 
•case(c)  where  an  act  of  congress,  providing  for  the  com- 
pensation of  collectors  of  duties,  gave  to  the  coUeclff 
three  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  dfr 
ties  arising  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
within  his  district.  Duties  had  arose  under  that  act 
while  in  force.  A  supplementary  act  was  passed,  the 
words  of  which  were,  "  That  in  lieu  of  the  commissiofls 
heretofore  allowed  by  law,  there  shall  from  and  after 
the  30th  day  of  June  next,  (1800)  be  allowed  to  certain 
collectors  named,  two  and  a  half  per  centum,  on  all  ibo- 


(a)  3  Soathard,  706. 

(b)  Den  ex  dem.  Jones  ▼.  Dubois ^  1  Har.  386. 

(c)  The  UnUed  States  y.  Hetk,  3  Craneh,  399. 
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neys  which  shall  be  collected  and  received  by  them. 
The  question  in  the  case  was,  whether  those  collectors 
were  restricted  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  moneys 
collected  on  account  of  bonds  taken  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  latter  act.     It  was  held  they  were  not.     On 
behalf  of  the  United  States  it  was  contended,  that  the 
rights  of  the  collectors  of  duties,  with  regard  to  their 
compensation  were  absolutely  submitted  to  the  will  of 
congress ;  that  congress  had  uniformly  increased  or  di- 
minished that  compensation  as  circumstances  suggested 
the  expediency  of  that  measure,  without  regarding  any 
supposed  limitation  of  their  right  to  do  so,  imposed  by 
claims  of  their  officers  ;  and  it  had  been  the  uniform  po- 
licy of  the  government  to  apportion  the  commission  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  receipt  of  money ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  proportion  of  their  labor  or 
responsibility,  their  right  to  compensation  was  not  con- 
summated before  the  actual  receipt  of  the  duties  and  the 
amount  of  their  commission  remained  liable  to  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  the  will  of  congress ;  and  in 
passing  their  act  of  May  10th,  1800,  they  had  a  right  to 
give  it  a  retroactive  operation,  and  the  latter  words  of 
the  second  section, ''  arising  on  goods  imported,"  would 
bear  and  ought  to  receive  such  a  construction.    Johnson, 
J.,  held,  that  the  rights  of  the  collectors  of  duties,  as  to 
their  compensation,  were  submitted  to  the  justice  and 
honor  of  the  country  that  employed  them,  until  consum- 
mated by  the  actual  receipt  of  the  sums  bonded  in  their 
respective  offices;  but  where  an  individual  had  per- 
formed certain  services,  under  the  inlSuence  of  a  prospect 
of  a  certain  emolument,  that  confidence  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  government  to  cherish  in  the  minds  of  her  cit- 
izens, a  confidence  which  experience  left  no  room  to 
distrust  in  our  own,  would  lead  to  a  conclusion,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to 
defeat  a  reasonable  expectation  of  her  officers,  suggested 
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by  her  own  laws.  Unless,  therefore,  the  words  were 
too  imperious  to  admit  of  a  different  construction,  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  court  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
the  justice  of  the  government,  by  restricting  the  woids 
of  the  law  to  a  future  operation.  That  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  in  granting  compensations  to  her 
revenue  officers,  to  limit  the  consummation  of  their  right 
to  the  actual  receipts  of  money,  was  evident  from  a  ?iew 
of  all  her  acts  on  that  subject.  Upon  considering  the 
question,  therefore,  upon  the  construction  of  the  act,  they 
were  confined  to  the  single  inquiry,  how  far  the  goyen- 
ment  had  exercised  its  power  in  reducing  the  compensa- 
sion  to  the  defendant  from  three  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  1  The  words  of  the  act,  "  arising  on  goods  im- 
ported," although  in  themselves  very  indefinite  in  point 
of  time,  would  receive  a  precise  signification  in  this  re- 
spect by  supplying  the  words  *^  heretofore,"  to  give  them 
a  past,  or  ''  hereafter,"  to  give  them  a  future  signification 
If  it  were  necessary  that  the  court  should  make  an  elec- 
tion between  the  words,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense, 
its  choice  should  be  immediately  determined  by  recur- 
ring to  two  well  known  rules<  of  construction,  viz.,  that 
it  ought  to  be  consistent  with  the  suggestion  of  natural 
justice,  and  that  the  words  should  be  taken  most  strong! J 
contra  proferentem.  But  there  were  other  considera- 
tions which  would  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  without  sup- 
plying any  supposed  deficiency  in  the  wording  of  the  scd- 
tence.  There  was  nothing,  either  in  the  terms  made  use 
of,  or  in  the  professed  object  of  the  law,  necessarily  re- 
trospective ;  but  the  general  intention  of  the  act,  as  well 
as  the  signification  of  the  word  "  ofising^^^  both  pointed  to 
a  future  operation.     Besides  which,  where  it  could  be 

■ 

shown  that  a  government  had  once  adopted  a  certain 
rule  of  justice  for  its  conduct,  it  was  fair  to  infer,  tbatio 
legislating  afterwards  upon  the  same  subject,  it  was 
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intended  to  pursue  the  same  rule,  unless  the  contrary 
should  be  clearly  expressed ;  and  in  the  act  of  3d  March, 
1797,  which  varied  the  compensation  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cers in  several  particulars,  that  alteration  was  expressly 
restricted  to  take  effect  only  with  regard  to  future  im- 
portations. Mr.  Justice  Patterson  held,  words  in  a  statute 
ought  not  to  have  a  retrospective  operation,  unless  they 
are  so  clear,  strong,  and  imperative,  that  no  other  meaning 
could  be  annexed  to  them,  or  unless  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  could  not  be  otherwise  satisfied.  This  rule 
ought  especially  to  be  adhered  to  when  such  a  construc- 
tion would  alter  the  pre-existing  situation  of  parties,  or 
would  affect  or  interfere  with  their  antecedent  rights, 
services  and  remunerations,  which  was  so  obviouslv 
improper,  that  nothing  ought  to  uphold  and  vindicate  the 
interpretation,  but  the  unequivocal  and  inflexible  import 
of  terms  and  the  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature. 
The  word  ^^  arising'^  referred  to  the  present  time,  or  time 
to  come,  but  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  relate  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  the  words  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated. Thus  the  word  **  arising,"  coupled  with  the 
words  "on  goods  imported,"  showed  that  the  whole 
clause  had  a  future  bearing  and  aspect,  and  would  not 
justly  admit  of  a  retroactive  construction.  According  to 
this  view,  the  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
was  to  be  restricted  to  moneys  received  by  the  collector 
on  account  of  the  duties  arising  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  which  should  be  imported  after  the  30th  of 
June,  when  the  act  went  into  operation.  To  fortify  the 
foregoing  construction,  it  might  be  added,  that  the  words 
of  a  statute,  if  dubious,  ought,  in  cases  of  the  present 
kind,  to  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the  makers. 

§  765.  It  has  been  held,  that  the  repeal  of  a  statute 
conferring  jurisdiction  took  away  all  right  of  proceeding 
under  the  repealed  sCatute,  even  in  regard  to  suits  pend- 
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ing  at  the  time  of  the  repeal.(a)  This  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied in  regard  to  penal  statutes,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  show,  and  the  same  rule  has  been  held 
as  to  the  consequences  of  a  repeal  against  a  civil  right, 
so  long  as  it  remains  inchoate.  Such  was  the  case  ia 
the  ccLse  of  MUler.(b)  In  that  case  the  repeal  was  held 
to  work  the  same  consequences  against  a  civil  right 
Miller,  an  imprisoned  insolvent,  had  been  compelled  to 
assign  his  property,  and  was  entitled  to  be  discharged, 
by  an  order  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  as  early  as 
the  26th  of  September,  1761.  But  the  2  Geo.  3,  ch.2, 
had  already  passed,  repealing  the  compulsory  clause- 
such  repeal  to  take  place  from  and  after  the  19th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year.  The  insolvent  urged  his  discharge, 
but  the  sessions  adjourned  from  time  to  time  till  after  the 
19th,  then  refused  to  grant  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
pealing act  had  taken  place.  On  motion  for  a  manda- 
mus, Lord  Mansfield,  Ch.  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  and  held  that  no  jurisdiction  now  remained  in  the 
sessions.  He  cited  the  repeating  clause,  which  to  be  sure, 
was  very  strong,  "  That  from  and  after,  &c.,  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  lohatsoever!^ 
But  this,  according  to  what  was  held  in  Surties  v.  BH- 
son,  and  other  cases  on  the  repealing  clause  in  6  Geo.  4, 
ch.  16,  was  no  more  than  a  simple  repeal.  The  first 
section  of  the  6  Geo.  4,  simply  repealed  all  the  previous 
statutes  of  bankruptcy ;  but  by  the  last  section,  the  sec- 
tion was  not  to  take  eifect  till  the  1st  September,  1825. 
And  there  being  no  saving  clause  as  to  acts  of  bankrupt- 
cy conunitted,  or  any  inchoate  proceedings  under  the 
former  acts,  it  was  held  that  the  court  had  no  power  to 
imply  a  saving  clause,  although  it  was  plain  that  by  a 


(a)  Butler  ▼.  Palmer,  1  Hill  R.  324. 

(b)  I  Blacks.  R.  451. 
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mere  inadvertence  in  legislation,  the  kingdom  was  left  for 
a  time  entirely  destitute  of  its  bankrupt  law.  The  court 
was  pressed  for  a  construction  which  might  avert  so  great 
a  general  evil.  But  Lord  Tenterden  said :  "  We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  break  in  upon  the  general  rule ;"  though  he 
admitted  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  an  act  of  so 
much  importance  should  have  been  framed  with  so  little 
care.  In  a  previous  case,  Best,  C.  J.  said,  that  on  the 
1st  of  September  all  former  acts  were  entirely  got  rid 
of.(a)  In  a  subsequent  case,  a  struggle  was  made  to 
save  a  deposition,  as  evidence,  which  had  been  taken  to 
support  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  under  the  former 
8tatute,(6)  but  which  deposition  did  not  happen  to  have 
been  enrolled  as  that  section  required,  in  order  to  make 
it  admissible.  It  was,  in  all  other  respects,  completely 
under  the  former  statute;  but  the  party  inadvertently 
omitted  the  act  of  enrolment,  till  after  the  repealing 
clause  took  effect.  And  the  court  held,  that  no  right  re- 
mained even  to  enrol,  although  the  repealing  act  provi- 
ded the  like  power  of  enrolment  in  proceedings  under 
itself.  In  short,  after  much  consideration,  the  court  de- 
clared that  the  clause  operated  as  a  simple  repeal ;  and 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Tindall  laid  down  the  rule  applicable  to  such 
a  case.  He  said :  ^'  I  take  the  effect  of  a  repealing  sta- 
tute to  be,  to  obliterate  it  (the  statute  repealed)  as  com- 
pletely from  the  records  of  the  parliament  as  if  it  had 
never  passed,  and  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  law 
that  never  existed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  those  ac- 
tions or  suits  which  were  commenced,  prosecuted  and 
conduded  while  it  was  an  existing  law."(c) 

§  766.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  rule  laid  down  in 


(a)  Meiggs  ▼.  Hunt,  IS  Moore,  367,  359 ;  S.  C.  4  Bing.  313. 

(b)  5  Geo.  3,  ch.  30,  sec.  14. 

(<r)  Reff  r.  Goodwin,  4  Moore  &  Payne,  341,  351. 
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this  and  several  other  cases,  has  no  respect  i^hateTer  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  repealed  statute  was  either  of 
a  criminal  or  jurisdictional  character.  Nor  is  it  per- 
ceived  why,  in  cases  of  civil  rights,  an  exception  is  not 
just  as  practicable  in  favor  of  a  jurisdiction  given  toeO' 
force  the  right  as  to  the  right  itself.  On  authority,  then, 
at  least,  no  rights  arising  under  the  repealed  statute  can 
be  saved,  except  by  express  reservation  in  the  repeal- 
ing statute,  or  where  those  rights  have  been  perfected, 
by  taking  every  step  which  depended,  for  its  force,  on 
the  former  act. 

§  767.  Dwarris  expresses  the  result  of  the  cases  in 
this  way :  ''  When  an  act  of  parliament  is  repealed,  it 
must  be  considered — except  as  to  those  transactions 
passed — dosed,  as  if  it  never  existed."(a)  The  meaning 
of  the  exception  is  illustrated  by  an  older  case.  The 
statute  1  and  2  Phil.  &  Hen.  allowed  devises  to  spiritual 
corporations,  and  such  a  devise  was  made  and  took  ef- 
fect. The  subsequent  repeal  of  the  statute  by  1  Elit 
ch.  1,  was  held  not  to  affect  the  right  of  the  devisce.(4) 
It  would  not,  however,  have  been  so,  had  the  testator 
lived  till  the  1  Eliz.  had  been  passed. 

§  768.  In  Ihe  People  v.  Livingston^  a  creditor  had  in  Au- 
gust, 1829,  acquired  a  right  to  redeem,  under  a  certain 
form  under  the  then  statute  of  executions,  which  byafl 
enactment  in  1828  was  to  be  repealed  from  and  after  the 
31st  December,  1829.  The  repealing  statute  substituted 
a  new  form  of  redemption.  Savage,  Ch.  J.  said,  that  an 
attempt,  after  the  31st  of  December,  to  redeem  after  the 
old  form,  was  nugatory.  The  right  to  redeem,  in  a  cer- 
tain form,  being  inchoate,  and  not  expressly  reserved  by 
the  repealing  statute,  it  was  held  to  have  died  with  the 
old  law,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1829.    This  decision 


(a)  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  676.  {b)  Jenk.  Cent.  833,  ctsi  7* 
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seems  to  have  been  in  exact  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ple of  the  English  cases. 

§  769.  The  doctrines  we  have  been  considering  were 
applied  in  the  case  of  Butler  v.  Pcdmer^{a)  which  arose 
under  a  redemption  act.  In  that  case  the  act  relative  to 
redemption,  passed  May  12, 1837,  gave  a  right  of  redemp- 
tion at  any  time  within  a  year  from  a  sale  under  a  mort- 
gage. The  act  of  April  18,  1838,  repealed  the  former 
act,  to  take  effect  1st  November,  1838,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  right  to  redeem  became  extinct  from  the  time 
that  the  act  of  1838  took  effect,  although  the  sale  took 
place  before  the  passage  of  the  latter  act,  and  a  year  from 
the  time  of  tsale  had  not  expired.  In  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection that  a  right  of  action  and  other  executory  rights 
arising  under  a  statute  were  vested,  and  ought  not  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  subsequent  statute,  the  court  say — - 
'^They  are  so,  and  a  subsequent  statute  ought  not  to  re-* 
peal  them,  though  they  may  do  it  by  express  words,  un- 
less they  amount  to  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution.  That  the  very  terms  of  the  defendant's 
proposition,  when  plainly  stated,  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  could  have  had  no  right,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
after  the  1st  November.  His  right  to  redeem  depended 
on  a  statute  which  he  admits  had  no  existence  at  the 
time.  That  the  general  distinction  lies  between  those 
rights  which  are  executed  and  those  which  are  execu- 
tory, or  as  it  would  have  been  expressed  by  the  civil  law 
makers  ;  the  jvs  in  re,  acquired  under  the  repealed 
statute,  and  the  jus  ad  rem  so  acquired,  that  an  actual 
redemption  would  have  presented  an  instance  of  the  for- 
mer ;  the  mere  right  to  redeem  was  an  instance  of  the 
latter.  A  right  carried  into  judgment,  or  taking  the  form 
of  an  express  executory  contract  under  a  repealed  st&r 


(a)  1  Hill,  334. 
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tute,  might  perhaps  stand  on  the  same  grounds  with  the 
case  of  a  devise  above  cited  from  Jenkins,  and  so  of  other 
rights  having  the  means  of  vitality,  independent  of  the 
statute. 

§  770.  Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  almost 
exclusively  to  the  effect  of  a  repeal  upon  civil  rights. 
We  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  a  repeal  upon  penalties  created  or  given  under  a 
statute.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  repeal  of  a  law 
creating  an  offence,  whether  it  be  felony  or  misdetuea* 
nor,  sweeps  away  all  prosecutions  against  it  without  a 
saving  clause  for  that  purpose,  (a)  There  can  be  no  le- 
gal conviction  for  an  offence,  unless  the  act  be  contrary 
to  law  at  the  time  it  is  committed;  nor  can  there  be 
judgment  unless  the  law  is  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
dictment and  judgnierU.  If  the  law  ceases  to  operate 
by  its  own  limitation,  or  by  a  repeal,  at  any  time  before 
judgmerU^  no  judgnierU  can  be  given.  This  rule  always 
prevails  as  it  regards  penalties  either  civil  or  criminal, 
unless  the  repealing  clause  makes  it  operate  prospec- 
tively, only  preventing  the  operation  of  the  repeal,  and 
continuing  the  repealed  law  in  force,  as  to  all  pending 
prosecutions. (6)  A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  adjudica- 
ted cases  on  this  last  point  will  illustrate  this  rule. 

§  771.  In  an  anonymous  case,(c)  the  defendant  was 
indicted  for  perjury  under  the  bankrupt  law.  The  law 
had  been  repealed  before  indictment.  Washington,  J. 
held — '^  Every  offence  for  which  a  man  is  indicted  must 
be  laid  against  some  law,  and  it  must  be  shown  to  come 


(a)  1  W.  C.  C.  R.  87. 

{b)  1 1  Pick.  350  ;  Scott  ▼.  Commonwealth,  3  Viri;.  Ca.  54  ;  Slate  t.  Co/e, 
8  MeCord,  1  ;  Commonwealth  ▼.  Welch,  9  Dana«  330  ;  Road  in  Hatfield^  4 
Yeates  R.  392  ;  Alto  ? .  Commonwealth^  3  Virg.  Cas.  382  ;  Stale  ▼.  Tom* 
heckbee  Bank^  1  Stew.  R.  347  ;  Commonwealth  ? .  Leftwkk,  5  Rand.  657 : 
Lettfii  ▼.  Foster^  1  N.  H.  61. 

(c)  1  Waah.  C.  C.  R.  87, 
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within  it.  Such  law  might  be  the  general,  unwritten, 
or  common  law,  or  the  statute  law.  The  offence  must 
not  only  come  within  the  terms  of  such  law,  but  the  law 
itself  must  at  the  time  be  subsisting.  It  was  a  clear  liile, 
that  if  a  statute  create  an  offence^  and  is  then  repealed^  no 
prosecution  could  be  instituted  for  any  offence  commit- 
ted against  the  statute  previous  to  its  repeal.  The  end 
of  punishment  was  not  only  to  correct  the  offender,  but 
to  deter  others  from  committing  like  offences.  But  if 
the  l^islature  has  ceased  to  consider  the  act  in  the  light 
of  an  offence,  those  purposes  were  no  longer  to  be  an- 
swered, and  punishment  was  then  unnecessary." 

§  772.  As  to  civil  rights,  the  rule  is,  that  rights  ac- 
quired under  or  barred  by  an  existing  law,  are  not  de- 
feated by  the  repeal  of  the  law.  In  an  admiralty  case,(a) 
where  an  appeal  suspended  the  sentence,  it  was  held, 
that  if  the  law  under  which  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  be  repealed  after  sentence  in  the 
court  below,  and  before  final  decree  in  the  appellate 
court,  no  sentence  of  condemnation  could  be  pronounced, 
unless  some  special  provision  was  made  for  that  purpose 
by  the  statute.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.  held,  the  court  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  in  admiralty  cases  an  appeal  sus- 
pends the  sentence  altogether,  and  that  it  was  not  res  ad- 
judicata  until  the  final  sentence  of  the  appellate  court 
should  be  pronounced.  The  cause  in  the  appellate  court 
was  to  be  heard  de  novo,  as  if  no  sentence  had  been 
passed.  The  court  therefore  held,  that  the  cause  was  to 
be  considered  as  if  no  sentence  had  been  pronounced.  It 
tiad  been  settled  on  general  principles,  tliat  after  the 
repeal  of  a  law,  no  penalty  could  be  enforced  nor  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  violation  of  the  law,  committed  while 


(a)  Yeaton  et  al.  r.  United  States,  b  Crancb,  281. 
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it  was  in  force,  unless  some  special  provisiotis  be  made 
for  that  purpose  by  statute. ' 

§  773*  In  one  case,(a)  the  question  was,  whether  a 
saving  clause  in  a  repealing  act  saved  cases  subject  to 
criminal  punishment,  and  it  was  held  it  did  not  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  coaAi 
says :  "  By  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  act  of  March; 
1809,  it  is  enacted,  '  that  the  act  laying  an  embargo  oa 
all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Doi- 
ted States,  and  the  several  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  from  aad  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  next  session  of  CJongress.'  By  this 
clause,  (had  it  stood  alone,)  the  whole  embai^go  acts,  to- 
gether with  all  their  penalties,  forfeitures,  fines  and  pim- 
isbments,  would,  after  the  next  session,  have  bera  swept 
away,  unless  they  had  been  passed  in  rem  adjudkatum, 
Of  course,  every  prosecution  therefor  depending  before 
any  court  would  have  been  quashed." 

§  774.  In  another  case,(6)  the  defendants  were  indict- 
ed for  a  misdemeanor,  for  disinterring  a  dead  body  on  the 
20th  February,  in  the  year  1831,  contra  Jbrmam  staiuiL 
The  defendant  pleaded  nolo  contendere,  and  afterwards 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  the  following  reasons: 

■ 

first,  because  the  ofience  charged  in  the  indictment,  ifl 
violation  of  the  statute,  passed  March  2d,  1814,  was 
repealed  by  the  statute  28th  February,  1831,  wittort 
any  saving  or  excepting  clause  whatever ;  and  secoodi 
because  no  offence  now  known  by  the  laws  of  tbe 
commonwealth  is  therein  described.  Shaw,  C.  J.  deliV' 
ered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  says :  "  This  indict- 
ment cannot  be  maintained  consistently  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  last  year  in  the  case  of  Qfmmoniweallh 


(a)  The  VmUd  States  r.  Mann,  1  Gallisoa,  181. 

(t)  Commomeedtk  r.  Marshall  et  al,  11  Pick.  R.  350. 
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T.  Choley.^a)  Id  that  case  it  was  held,  that  the  statute 
of  1814,  containing  a  series  of  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  disinterring  of  dead  bo- 
dies, had  expressed,  and  by  necessary  implication  re- 
pealed the  provisions  of  the  common  law  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  legal  conviction 
for  an  offence,  unless  the  act  be  contrary  to  law  at  the 
time  it  is  committed ;  nor  can  there  be  a  judgment,  un- 
less the  law  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  indictment  and 
judgment.  If  the  law  ceases  to  operate,  by  its  own  lim- 
itation or  repeal,  at  any  time  before  judgment,  no  judg- 
ment can  be  given.  Hence  it  is  usual,  in  every  repeal- 
ing law,  to  make  it  operate  prospectively  only,  and  to 
insert  a  saving  clause  preventing  the  operation  of  the  re- 
peal, and  continuing  the  repealed  law  in  force,  as  to  all 
pending  prosecutions,  and  often  as  to  all  violations 
of  the  existing  law  already  committed."  Mr.  Justice 
Cowen(6)  also  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  that  where  a 
statute  repeals  a  former  one,  which  imposes  a  penalty, 
or  which  confers  jurisdiction,  the  right  to  the  penalty 
becomes  extinguished,  even  though  a  prosecution  for  it 
had  been  previously  commenced,  and  that  if  the  repeal 
take  effect  after  the  conviction,  the  judgment  was  there- 
by arrested.(c) 

§  775.  It  has  been  said  as  a  general  rule,  the  effect  of 
repealing  statute  varies  according  to  its  nature  and  ob- 
ject and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  following 
propositions,  we  think,  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  cases 
bearing  upon  the  subject  we  have  had  under  considera- 
tion. 1.  If  the  right  acquired  under  a  statute,  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  or  a  grant  of  power,  a  repeal  will 


(a)  10  Pick.  37. 

\b)  Butler  T.  Palmer,  I  Hill  R.  334. 

(c)  See  also  Stotver  ? .  Immell^  1  WatU,  358 ;  Road  in  Hatfield,  4  Yeatasi 
393. 
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not  divest  interest  acquired,  or  annul  acts  done  under  it 
2.  If  the  legislature  ex  mero  molu  by  a  statute  give  an 
individual  property  belonging  to. the  state,  and  he  accept 
it,  then  it  becomes  a  gift  executed,  and  the  legidaton 
cannot  reform  the  gift  any  more  than  an  individualcodl, 
under  similar  circumstances ;  hence  a  repeal  of  sock 
a  statute  after  the  actual  acceptance,  would  not  deprire 
the  donee  of  the  property.  .3.  If  a  penal  statute  be  re- 
pealed, after  acts  done  in  violation  of  it,  the  violator  ii 
not  subject  to  punishment  under  it  after  the  repeal 
Hence  if  all  crimes  or  penalties  should  at  once  be  re- 
pealed no  offender  could  be  thereafter  punished,  i 
Where  a  statute  restraining  a  man's  natural  rights,  cr 
his  use  of  his  property  is  repealed,  he  is  restored  to  thos 
rights  as  before  the  law  was  passed.(a)  5.  Where  i 
statute  gives  a  right  in  its  nature  not  vested  but  remaii- 
ing  executory,  if  it  does  not  become  executed  before  t 
repeal  of  the  law  it  fails  with  it,  and  cannot  thereafter  be 
enforced. 

§  776.  Where  a  statue  imposes  a  new  penalty  for » 
offence,  it  repeals  by  implication  so  much  of  the  formtf 
statute  as  establishes  a  different  penalty.  This  rule  has 
been  adopted,  and  it  has  been  said,  where  the  legislatore 
impose  a  second  penalty  for  an  offence,  whether  smaller 
or  larger  than  the  former  one,  a  party  cannot  be  allowed 
to  sue  on  the  one  or  the  other  at  his  option.(6)  In  <^ 
case(c)  the  question  arose,  whether  the  act  of  1838,  c.  157, 
was  so  far  inconsistent  with  the  revised  statutes  of  Mas*" 
chusetts,  c.  47,  sec.  3,  as  to  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  for- 
mer by  implication.  The  revised  statutes  imposed  a  pel^- 
alty  of  twenty  dollars  for  persons  violating  the  iproyision^ 


(a)  See  James  ▼.  Dubois^  1  Harr.  986. 

\b)  Nichol  T.  Squires,  5  Pick.  R.  168. 

(c)  Commonwealth  r.  Kimhally  SI  Pick.  R.  375. 


.--1 
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of  the  statute  relating  to  excise,  and  the  act  of  1 838  im- 
posed a  penalty  of  not  more  tlian  twenty  dollars,  nor  less 
than  ten  dollars,  for  a  violation  of  that  act.  The  latter  act 
provided,  that  the  provisions  of  all  laws  in  force  incon- 
sistent with  that  act  were  repealed,  and  there  was  no 
saving  clause.  The  act  of  183S  had  been  construed  as 
prohibiting  any  person  not  licensed  from  selling  wine, 
brandy,  &c. ;  the  latter  prohibited  the  same  thing  except 
wine.  The  former  prohibited  sales  less  than  twenty- 
eight  gallons ;  the  latter,  sales  less  than  fifteen  gallons. 
The  court  said,  these  two  statutes,  passed  at  different 
times,  concerning  the  present  case ;  the  former  prohibits 
the  forbidden  act  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  offence ;  the  latter  prohibits  the  same  act  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  less  than 
ten  dollars  for  each  offence.  The  former  is  absolute  and 
imperative,  the  latter  allows  a  latitude  of  discretion.  It 
appears  to  the  court,  that  the  one  is  essentially  and  sub- 
stantially inconsistent  with  the  other.  That  the  latter 
statute,  by  prohibiting  the  same  act  under  a  lower  pen- 
alty, though  no  negative  words  were  used,  did  in  effect 
declare  that  it  shall  not  be  punished  by  the  higher  pen- 
alty, and  therefore  the  acts  were  inconsistent ;  that  the 
penalties,  as  they  stood  in  the  two  acts,  were  equally  in- 
consistent. The  former  enacted  that  the  offence  should 
be  punished  by  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars.  The  latter 
declared  that  the  same  offence  should  not  necessarily  be 
punished  by  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars,  but  by  such 
penalty  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  nor  less  than  ten 
dollars,  as  the  court  should  direct.  That  the  provision 
of  the  former  act  by  which  the  penalty  was  fixed,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the  latter,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  latter  repealed. 

§  777.  In  the  case  last  cited  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  repeal  was  held  to  result  from  the  terms  of  the  latter 
act,  and  hence  did  not  involve  the  question  how  far  one 

113 
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statute  operates  as  a  repeal  of  anodier  by  impUcatiim. 
On  that  point,  however,  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  says :  "  Whoe 
one  statute  is  enacted  in  the  same  terms  as  a  formear  one, 
without  a  repealing  clause,  and  without  any  cbaDgeof 
provisions,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  maintained  that  one 
is  no  repeal  of  the  other,  and  that  both  are  in  ibroe* 
Such  a  case  will  seldom  happen,  because  a  case  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  in  which  the  l^slature  would  lia?e 
a  motive  to  pass  a  new  law  without  some  intent  to 
change  the  existing  law.  But  a  case  may  be  supposed, 
where,*  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  several  statutes  ioto 
one,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  precise  provisions  of  id 
existing  statute  may  be  embodied  in  a  new  one.  In  soA 
case,  it  might  well  be  maintained,  that  a  later  act  would 
not  repeal  a  former  one,  so  as  to  prevent  a  judgment 
from  being  passed  upon  an  offence  committed  before  the 
date  of  the  latter,  but  upon  which  no  judgment  had 
passed,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  But  every  statute 
is  a  repeal  of  all  former  ones  by  implication,  so  far  ask 
is  contrary  and  repugnant  thereto,  without  a  repealing 
clause."  It  has  also  been  held,  that  where  a  statute  im- 
posing a  penalty  for  an  offence  for  the  benefit  of  any  per- 

• 

son  who  may  sue  for  it,  and  a  subsequent  statute  » 
passed,  giving  the  benefit  of  the  penalty  to  the  party  in- 
jured, increasing  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  that  tbe 
latter  act  will  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  former  od& 
And  that  upon  the  ground,  that  it  seemed  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  revive  the  penal  sanctiaD 
of  the  act,  and  to  provide  severer  means  to  enforce  the 
penalty,  and  that  where  such  a  design  clearly  appca*^ 
the  former  statute  thus  revised  must  be  considered  no 
longer  in  force,  though  not  expressly  repealed.  That 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  so  far  as  it  went  to  fix  the  pen- 
alty and  prescribe  by  whom  it  might  be  enforced,  was 
an  entire  substitution  of  the  original  act,  and  operated  ai 


_^^ 
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a  repeal  of  die  8ame,(a)  Id  Ihe  iSng  v.  Oator,(b)  it 
was  decided  that  a  former  statute,  inflicting  a  penalty  of 
£100  and  three  months  imprisonment,  on  persons  en- 
ticing away  artificers,  was  virtually  repealed  by  a  subse- 
quent statute  inflicting  £500  penalty  and  twelve  months 
imprisonment,  for  the  same  offence ;  and  tlie  same  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  in  the  case  of  Ihe  King  v.  Dams.{c) 

§  778.  A  limited  privilege  granted  to  a  few  individuals, 
is  merged  in  a  more  enlarged  privilege  granted  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  state  by  a  subsequent  general  statute. 
Thus  where  a  statute  provided,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
particular  town  might  separate  from  a  religious  society 
by  the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  a  subsequent 
act  gave  such  power  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
upon  the  performance  of  only  part  of  those  conditions ; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  one  was  repugnant  to  the  other, 
and  operated  as  a  repeal  of  the  former  statute.  The 
limited  privileges  secured  by  the  special  statute  was 
merged  in  the  more  enlarged  privileges  granted  by  the 
latter  act.((i) 

§  779.  An  analogous  principle  has  been  applied  under 
a  general  statute,  directing  the  mode  of  attachment  on 
mesne  process,  and  selling  by  execution  shares  of  direc- 
tors in  an  incorporated  company ;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  such  general  act  operated  as  a  repeal  of  a  different 
provision  for  the  same  object  in  a  prior  statute  incorpo- 
rating a  particular  turnpike  company.  The  incorporating 
act  provided,  that  the  shares  in  the  turnpike  should  be 
taken,  deemed,  and  considered  as  personal  estate,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  that  such  shares  might  be  at* 
tached  and  might  be  sold  on  execution  in  the  same  man- 


(a)  Leighton  r.  Walker,  9  N.  H.  R.  R.  61. 

(3)  4  Barrow,  20,  d.  c, 

(c)  1  Le&oh  Cases,  306. 

{ii  Gage  r.  Currier,  4  Pick.  309. 
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ner  as  was  or  might  be  provided  for  the  sale  of  propeilT 
by  execution.  By  the  general  act,  directing  the  mode  of 
attaching  on  mesne  process,  and  selling  by  execndcm 
shares  of  debtors  in  incorporated  companies ;  partioBlar 
directions  were  given  as  to  the  course  to  be  puisoed 
when  any  such  shares  were  attached,  and  also  wba 
they  were  sold  on  execution,  and  by  one  section  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  shares  and  interest  held  by  any  person 
or  persons  in  any  such  company,  might  be  attached  (ffl 
mesne  process,  and  taken  and  sold  on  execution  in  the 
manner  provided  by  that  act,  any  thing  in  the  act  incor- 
porating such  company  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  court  held  the  general  act  must  govern  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  hate 
a  retrospective  operation,  and  that  the  fifth  section  jno- 
vided  expressly  that  a  sale  made  in  this  way  only,  shoaU 
be  good,  notwithstanding  a  different  mode  might  have 
been  provided  in  the  several  acts  of  incorporatioiL(tf) 

§  780.  A  different  rule  has  been  held  to  govern  a 
cases  where  a  particular  provision  is  contained  in  an  act 
of  incorporation,  passed  subsequent  to  a  general  statute 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
subsequent  act  superseded  the  general  provisions  o{  i  I 
prior  general  act.  Thus  in  1805  a  statute  was  enacted 
directing  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  attachment  on  mesne 
process,  and  selling  by  execution  shares  of  debtors  in  in- 
corporated companies,  and  by  this  statute  the  shares  or 
interest  of  any  person  in  any  turnpike,  bridge,  canal,  or 
other  company^  then  before  incorporated,  or  which  might 
be  incorporated,  might  be  attached,  &c.,  and  directed 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  &c.  In  1807  a  fire  insurance 
company  was  incorporated,  and  the  property  of  any 
member  of  stock  was  made  liable  to  attachment,  bjiA  b 


(a)  Starkweather  t.  Howe^  17  Mass.  940. 
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mode  of  proceeding  varied  from  the  directions  of  the  ge- 
neral statute  was  prescribed,  and  a  question  was  made, 
whether  the  attachment  and  levy  should  have  been  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  general  act,  or  as 
prescribed  by  the  subsequent  act  of  incorporation,  and  it 
was  held  the  latter  must  govern.  It  was  made  a  matter 
of  some  doubt  by  the  court,  whether  the  former  general 
statute  was  intended  to  apply  to  corporations  so  dissimi- 
lar in  the  condition  and  mangement  of  their  property  as 
turnpikes,  &c.  were,  when  compared  with  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  and  that  it  might  be,  the  other  com- 
panies mentioned  in  the  ^general  statute,  were  other  like 
companies  instituted  for  those  definite  and  permanent 
establishments,  and  not  monied  institutions ;  which  doubt 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  several  statutes 
by  which  institutions  for  banks  and  insurance  companies 
were  incorporated,  as  well  before  as  since  the  passage 
of  the  general  act,  contained  provisions  regulating  attach- 
ments on  executions,  by  which  the  shares  were  to  be 
trnsferred.  But  whether  this  might  be  considered  as  a 
legislative  construction  of  the  term  oiher  companies  or 
not,  the  latter  statute  must  be  regarded  as  settling  the 
rule  of  proceeding.  This  particular  mode  provided  for 
in  the  incorporating  act,  might  be  considered  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  special  privilege,  and  a  designed  variance  from 
the  general  rule. (a) 

§  781.  In  another  case  this  rule  was  extended  to  a 
case,  where  tlie  general  statute  was  passed  subsequent 
to  the  incorporating  act,  so  far  as  it  regarded  rights  ac- 
quired by  performance  of  a  condition  provided  for  in  the 
first  act ;  and  it  was  held,  that  even  in  that  case,  the 
former  act  which  contained  the  grant  was  to  govern,  and 
that  the  general  statute  did  not  supersede  the  private 


(a)  Titcomb  y.  Union  Inmrance  Company,  8  Mass.  R.  326. 
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act.(a)  The  decision  in  this  case  may  at  first  impres- 
sion seem  in  conflict  with  that  in  the  case  of  Stark- 
voeojther  against  Hinjoe^  above  cited.  The  distinctioa 
which  governed  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  been  the  fact, 
that  the  act  of  incorporation  giving  the  right  to  toll,  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  acts  specified  in  the  act  of 
creation,  which  had  been  complied  with,  and  the  right 
having  thus  become  vested,  was  not  affected  by  subfle- 
quent  provisions  of  a  general  character. 

§  782.  Where  a  statute  does  not,  in  express  (tenns^ 
annul  a  right  or  power  given  to  a  corporation  by  a  pre- 
vious act,  but  only  confers  the  same  rights  and  powen 
upon  the  same  corporation  under  a  new  name,  and  with 
additional  powers,  such  subsequent  act  does  not  annul  the 
rights  and  powers  given  to  the  corporation  under  the  for- 
mer act  and  under  its  former  name.(6)  In  another  case 
it  has  been  held,  that  where,  upon  the  trustees  of  a  local 
corporation,  were  conferred  by  law  the  powers  of  ce^ 
tain  officers,  as  defined  by  a  general  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  such  general  act  was  subsequently  revised  and 
re-enacted,  though  with  alterations,  repealing  the  fonner 
act,  the  power  of  such  trustees  did  not  cease ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary  thereof,  they  possessed  all  the  powers 
conferred,  and  were  subject  to  all  the  duties  expressed 
by  the  revised  act,  upon  the  class  of  officers,  in  reference 
to  whose  powers  and  duties  their  own  were  originallj  de- 
clared and  set  forth,  as  the  same  were  applicable  to  the 
corporation  they  represented.(c) 

§  783.  Where  the  provisions  of  a  revising  statute  are 
to  take  effect  at  a  future  period,  and  the  statute  contains 
a  clause  repealing  the  former  statute  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  repealing  clause  does  not  take  effect  until  the 


(a)  Nichols  ▼.  Berlram,  3  Pick.  344. 

(h)  The  Commonwealth  y.  Worcester,  3  Pick.  R.  474, 

(c)  MitcheU  T.  Halsey,  15  Wend.  S41. 
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Other  provisions  of  the  repealing  act  come  into  opera- 
tion.(a) 

§  784.  Where  a  statute  contains  a  provision  saving 
from  repeal  a  part  of  a  former  statute  which  had  been 
already  repealed,  such  a  provision  will  be  regarded  as  a 
nullity,  and  will  not  operate  as  a  revivor  of  the  repealed 
clause  thus  attempted  to  be  saved.  The  court,  in  such 
a  case,  will  regard  the  saving  clause  as  improvident,  and 
will  presume  that  the  legislature  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  clause  thus  attempted  ix>  be  saved  from  the  ef- 
fect of  a  repeal,  had  in  fact  already  been  repealed  by  a 
previous  statute.(6) 

§  785.  Where  some  parts  of  a  revised  statute  are 
omitted  in  the  revising  act,  the  parts  omitted  are  not  to 
be  deemed  as  revived  by  construction,  but  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  annulled.  Thus,  in  BartleU  v.  King^{c)  it 
was  held  that  a  statute  of  1754,  concerning  donations  and 
bequests  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  was  not  in  force, 
and  that  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  in  1785 
l^slated  upon  the  same  subject,  and  had  omitted  to  re- 
enact  the  provision  of  the  former  statute.  In  one  case(c{) 
a  question  arose,  whether  a  parol  lease  for  a  year  was 
valid  under  the  statute  of  1783,  c.  27,  sec.  1,  which  de- 
clared that  all  leases  by  parol,  and  not  put  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  parties  so  making  the  same,  should 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  leases  at  will  only.  It  was 
argued  that  a  judicial  construction  had  been  .put  upon 
an  English  statute,  nearly  similar,  in  which  it  bad  been 
held  that  parol  leases,  for  an  imcertain  time,  with  a  re- 
servation of  an  annual  rent,  might  be  good  as  leases  from 


(a)  Spalding  ▼.  Alford,  1  Pick  R.  33. 
(6)  See  Ashley,  appellant,  4  Pick.  R.  21. 
(c)  13  Mass.  537. 
((Q  Ellis  T.  Paige,  I  Pick.  43. 
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year  to  year,  notwithstanding  the  statute ;  and  as  the  k- 
gislature  had  adopted  the  same  language,  it  must  baye 
intended  to  have  adopted  the  same  construction.  It  was 
held  that  this  argument  would  have  had  weight  if  the 
statutes  had  been  in  all  respects  sinriilar ;  but  that  the 
English  statute  had  an  exception  in  favor  of  parol  leases 
not  exceeding  the  term  of  three  years,  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  provincial  statutes.  The  omission  of 
this  exception  in  the  act  under  consideration,  showed  an 
intent  of  the  l^islature  to  place  all  parol  leases  on  the 
same  footing.  The  court  admitted  the  rule  that  we  bare 
laid  down,  and  assign  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  to  boU 
otherwise  would  be  to  impute  to  the  legislature  gn» 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  which  was  not  admissiUe. 
The  court  were  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
viso or  exception  in  the  previous  statute  was  omitted  bj 
mistake,  and  if  not,  then  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  to  place  all  parol  leases  on  the  same  foot- 
ing.(a) 

§  786.  If  a  revising  statute  embrace  all  the  provisions 
of  antecedent  laws  on  the  same  subject,  and  reduce  theoi 
to  one  system,  such  revising  statute  virtually  repeals  the 
statutes  revised,  without  any  express  provision  0  that 
etrect.(6)  The  rule  is  thus  laid  down  in  one  case.(c)  A 
subsequent  statute,  revising  the  whole  subject-matter  d 
a  former  one,  and  evidently  intended  as  a  substitute  fiu* 
it,  although  it  contains  no  express  words  to  that  effect, 
must,  on  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  on  reasoa  and 
common  sense,  operate  to  repeal  the  former. 

§  787.  The  same  principle  obtains  where  a  statute 
revises  the  common  law.    This  rule  was  laid  down  ifl 


(a)  See  BuUard  t.  Mendon^  1  Pick.  1 54. 
\b)   Goodenow  v.  Bultrick^  7  Mass.  R.  143. 
(c)  BartUtt  T^  King,  13  Mass.  R.  645. 
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CbmmonweaUh  v.  O)oley.{a)  The  statute  then  under 
coniKideration  was  one  relating  to  the  disinterring  of  dead 
bodies ;  and  on  an  indictment  it  was  contended,  that  the 
offence  was  not  one  at  common  law ;  but  that  if  it  was^ 
the  common  law  on  that  subject  had  been  superseded 
by  a  statute  of  1814,  covering  the  entire  ground.  The 
court  held,  that  although  the  offence  was  indictable  by 
the  common  law,  yet  that  the  statute  in  question  had  su- 
perseded the  common  law,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  sub- 
ject had  been  revised  by  the  legislature.  A  statute  is 
impliedly  repealed  by  a  subsequent  one,  revising  the 
whole  subject-matter  of  the  first ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
a  statute  revising  the  common  law,  the  implication  was 
at  least  equally  strong.  In  this  case  it  was  doubted 
whether  a  repeal  of  a  statute  which  superseded  the 
common  law  would  revive  the  then  existing  common 
law.(6)  The  same  principle  is  applied  in  those  cases 
where  a  statute  covers  the  whole  subject-matter  of  all 
English  statutes  adopted  here.(c) 

§  788.  As  a  general  rule,  a  subsequent  statute  will 
control  the  {provisions  of  a  former  statute  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  it  according  to  its  strict  letter,  (d)  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  control- 
ling operation  of  the  latter  statute,  that  it  is  general  and 
the  other  special.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
depending  on  the  construction  of  the  last  statute,  which 
must  be  made  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  whenever  it  is  satisfactorily  discovered  that 
the  legislature  did  not  intend  that  the  subsequent  act 
should  repeal  the  former,  it  will  not  be  held  to  operate 
as  a  repeal.    An  illustration  of  this  exception  will  be 


(a)  10  Pick.  R.  30. 

(h)  See  II  Ibid.  351. 

(c)  Mason  ▼.  Waite,  1   Pick.  452. 

{i)  Pease  ▼.  Whitings  5  Mus.  380. 
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found  in  several  adjudicated  ca8es.(a)  In  the  former  of 
the  cases  cited,  one  town  had  been  set  off  from  another, 
on  condition  that  certain  lands  in  the  town  from  wbick 
it  was  set  off  should  not  be  taxed  in  the  latter ;  and  the 
act  of  incorporation  was  made  upon  that  condition,  k 
subsequent  general  tax  law,  although  in  its  general  tenn 
it  included  those  lands,  was  held  not  to  operate  as  areped 
of  the  former  provision,  as  such  was  evidently  not  the 
intention  of  the  legislature.  In  Vinten  v.  WdshJlb)  it 
was  held,  that  where  a  statute  gave  an  authority  to  erect 
a  dam  across  a  river,  it  would  not  per  se  operate  as  a  le- 
peal  of  a  former  statute  providing  for  passage  ways  for 
fish  through  all  dams.  In  answer  to  the  position  thit 
the  former  act  had  been  virtually  repealed  by  the  litis 
statutci  which  gave  authority  to  stop  the  waters  in  the 
pond  by  means  of  dams  across  the  river,  the  court  beU, 
that  there  was  no  express  repeal,  nor  any  strong  impt 
cation  of  it,  because  the  object  of  the  two  statutes  weie 
not  necessarily  inconsistent.  The  legislature,  without 
doubt,  meant  to  give  the  same  right  in  the  dams  to  k 
erected  which  the  proprietors  of  other  dams  had— tint 
is,  to  maintain  them,  subject  only  to  the  inconvenience 
of  keeping  open  a  passage  for  fish  during  a  small  porlioi 
of  the  year ;  and  as  this  was  the  evident  intention  of  the 
legislature,  they  could  see  no  ground  to  suppose  the  so- 
thority  contained  in  the  latter  statute  operated  as  a  le- 
peal  of  the  provisions  of  the  former  one  relative  to  the 
passage  of  fish. 

§  789.  The  suspension  of  a  statute  for  a  limited  time 
is  not  a  repeal  of  it.(c)  This  rule  was  adopted  and  ap- 
plied in  the  case  cited,  which  was  an  action  under  a  sta- 


(fl)  Capen  t.  Glover,  4  Mass.  R.  306 ;  Pease  T.  Whitney,  6  !!•»■•  ^' 

{b)  9  Pick.  87. 

(c)  Brown  t.  jBarry,  3  Dallas,  365. 
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tute  of  1748,  relative  to  bills  of  exchange,  on  a  bill  drawn 
11th  February,  1793.  It  was  insisted,  that  the  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  which  the  action  was 
founded,  was  not  in  force  when  the  bill  was  drawn,  and 
it  was  made  a  question  whether  two  subsequent  acts 
passed — ^to  wit,  one  in  November,  1782,  declaring  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  of  1748,  and  another  of  December,  1792, 
declaring  a  suspension  of  that  repeal  till  October,  1793 — 
did  in  fact  repeal,  and  leave  repealed  the  act  of  1748. 
That  it  did  so,  it  was  contended  that  such  must  have 
been  the  effect,  as  ascertained  and  limited  by  two  other 
statutes — one  of  1787,  declaring  that  a  repeal  of  a  re- 
pealing, act  should  not  revive  the  act  first  repealed,  and 
another  act  of  1785,  declaring  that  statutes  should ^take 
effect  from  the  day  on  which  they  in  fact  passed,  unless 
another  day  was  named.  But  it  was  held,  that  the  act 
of  1748  remained  in  force.  1.  Because  the  act  suspend- 
ing the  repealing  act  o(  November,  1792,  was  not  within 
the  act  of  1789,  which  declared  that  a  repeal  of  a  repeal- 
ing act  should  not  revive  the  act  first  repealed,  and  that 
for  the  reason  that  a  suspension  qf  a  repealing  act  for  a 
limited  time,  was  not  a  repeal  of  such  repealing  act. 
2.  Because  the  repealing  act  and  the  act  suspending 
it — acts  of  the  same  session — were,  according  to  the  Bri- 
tish rule  of  construing  statutes,  parts  of  the  same  act,  and 
had  effect  from  the  same  day,  that  when  taken  together 
as  parts  of  the  same  act,  they  amounted  only  to  a  provi- 
sion that  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  1748,  should  take  place 
at  a  day  then  future.  The  act  of  1785,  declaring  the 
commencement  of  acts  to  be  from  the  day  on  which  they 
in  fact  passed,  did  not  apply  to  this  case,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  provided  in  the  act  of  1789  ;  that  where  a 
question  should  arise,  whether  a  law  passed  during  any 
session  changes  or  repeals  a  former  law  during  the  same 
session,  (which  was  the  present  case,)  the  same  construc- 
tion should  be  made  as  if  the  act  of  1785  had  never  been 
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passed;  that  is,  both  acts  being  of  the  same  sessioo, 
should  have  the  same  commeocement — ^that  is,  aGcoidiog 
to  the  old  English  rule,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  3. 
Because  the  manifest  intent  of  the  suspending  act  was, 
that  the  act  repealed  by  the  repealing  act  should  eoa- 
tinue  in  force  till  a  day  then  future,  the  1st  October, 
1793.  It  could  have  no  other  intent.  The  intentioaof 
the  legislature,  when  discovered,  must  prevail,  anynile 
of  construction  declared  by  previous  acts  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

§  790.  A  statute  cannot  be  repealed  by  non-u5er.(a) 
But  though  non-user  can  never  repeal  the  words  of  ai 
act  when  they  are  plain,  yet  a  series  of  practice,.witbo(X 
any  exception,  goes  a  great  way  to  explain  an  actwheit 
there  is  any  ambiguity.  Thus  where  under  a  statnte 
there  had  been  a  constant  practice  not  to  file  an  affidavit 
the  court  thought  such  an  act  unneces8ary.(6)  A  gie^ 
moral  influence,  non-user  will  always  have.  In  Scotland 
the  instances  are  frequent,  where  statutes  have  been 
deemed  to  have  become  obsolete  by  desuetude.  TIib 
principle,  however,  has  not  been  engrafted  upon  our  sjfs- 
tem  of  laws.  A  statute  may  be  repealed  by  the  expi» 
words  of  a  subsequent  statute,  and  it  has  been  said  i 
may  be  by  implication ;  our  courts,  however,  do  not  fa- 
vor repeals  by  implication.  In  England,  it  is  said,  an  act 
cannot  be  repealed  in  the  same  session  in  which  it » 
passed,  unless  there  be  a  clause  inserted,  expresslj  i^ 
serving  the  power  to  do  so.(c)  This  rule  we  appreiena 
is  not  adopted  in  this  country.  If  a  subsequent  statute 
contrary  to  a  former  act,  have  negative  words,  it  will 
repeal  the  former  statute.    Every  affirmative  statute  is 


(a)   While  ▼.  Boot,  2  T.  R.  275. 
Id)  Leigh  ▼.  Kent,  3  T.  R.  362. 
(c)  Steph.  L.  E.  12. 
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a  repeal,  by  implication,  of  a  precedent  affirmative  sta- 
tute, so  far  as  it  is  contrary  thereto ;  for  "  leges  posteno- 
res  corOrarias  abrogant.^\a) 

§  791.  The  repeal  may  be  absolute  though  the  repeal- 
ing act  be  only  temporary  in  its  substantial  proyisions.(6) 
If  a  statute  have  been  repealed  by  three  different  sta- 
tutes, and  only  two  of  the  repealing  statutes  are  repealed, 
the  third  continues  in  force  and  repeals  the  original  sta- 
tute.(c)  If  a  statute  be  repealed,  all  acts  done  under  it 
while  in  force  are  good,  but  if  a  statute  be  declared  to 
be  null,  all  acts  done  under  it  while  it  was  in  force  are 
yoid.((2)  If  a  statute  which  has  been  repealed  be  after- 
wards revived,  the  repealing  statute  becomes  of  no 
forc6.(e)  By  a  repeal  of  a  repealing  statute,  the  original 
statute  is  revived. (/)  A  constructive  revival  of  a  sta- 
tute cannot  operate  on  any  part  of  an  act  which  has  been 
expressly  altered.(^).  It  has  been  said  that  the  expira- 
tion of  a  repealing  statute  does  not  necessarily  revive 
the  original  statute,  unless  it  appears  clearly  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislature.(^)  But  the  expira- 
tion of  a  repealing  statute  by  its  own  limitations  revives 
a  statute  which  had  been  repealed  and  supplied  by 
it.(i) 

§  792.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  succinctly 
stating  some  of  the  rules  which  obtained  under  the 


(a)  Surties  t.  Ellison,  9  B.  &  C.  753 ;  Maggs  ▼.  Hunt,  4  Biog.  212 ;  Kay 
Y.  Goodwin,  6  Bing.  582. 

(6)  The  King  t.  Rogers,  10  East,  569. 

(c)  The  Bishop's  case,  13  Rap.  7. 

(d)  Jeok.  233,  pi.  6. 

(e)  2  Inst.  686. 

if)  The  Bishop's  case,  13  Rep.  7 ;  9  Tost.  686 ;  Wheeler  t.  Roberts,  7 
Cowen,  536. 

(g)  Chancellor's  case,  1  Bland.  663 ;  Wheeler  ▼.  Roberts,  7  Cowen,  536 ; 
Finch  T.  McDowell,  7  Cowen,  537. 

(h)  Bae.  Abr.  235,  tit.  Statute,  D. ;  Warren  y.  Windle,  3  East,  212. 

(t)  See  Chancellor's  case,  I  Bland.  R.  664. 
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civil  law  in  reference  to  collision  between  laws.  We 
would  remark,  however,  that  those  rules  are  such  as 
are  to  be  observed  as  rules  of  conduct  rather  than  as 
rules  of  construction ;  jet  their  consideration  might  have 
some  degree  of  influence  upon  the  mind  of  a  court  in 
construing  contAurient  statutes  in  pari  materia^  or  con- 
flicting provisions  in  different  parts  of  the  same  statute 
We  do  not  here  allude  to  collisions  between  positive 
laws  and  the  laws  of  nature,  for  in  all  such  cases,  a^ 
cording  to  civil  law  writers,  the  latter  is  deemed  as  pan- 
mount  By  collision  between  two  laws,  we  mean  those 
cases  which  may  occur  in  which  it  is  impossible  that 
both  shall  stand  at  the  same  time.  Where  there  is  but 
a  partial  conflict  between  two  positive  laws  they  maj 
to  a  certain  extent  both  stand,  and  the  one  most  yieM 
to  the  other  only  in  those  points  where  the  repugnancj 
is  so  great  that  one  or  the  other  must  fall.  In  all 
cases  what  is  merely  permissive  if  found  incompatible 
with  what  is  positively  prescribed,  must  yield  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  mere  permis- 
sion imposes  no  obligation  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  what  u 
permitted  is  left  to  our  option,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  it 
or  not.  But  we  have  not  the  same  liberty  with  respect 
to  what  is  positively  prescribed ;  we  are  obliged  to  do 
that.  Nor  can  the  bare  permission  in  the  former  case 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  an  absolute  obligation  in 
the  latter,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  which  was  before 
permitted  in  general,  ceases  to  be  so  in  this  particular 
instance,  where  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission without  violating  a  positive  duty. 

§  793.  In  the  same  manner,  and  by  parity  of  reason, 
the  law  which  permits  ought  to  give  way  to  the  law 
which  forbids,  for  the  obvious  reason,  the  prohibiti<Hi 
must  be  obeyed ;  and  what  was  in  its  own  nature,  or  in 
general  permitted,  must  not  be  attempted  when  it  cannot 
be  done  without  contravening  a  prohibition.    The  per- 
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mission  in  that  case  ceases  to  be  available.  So  too  it 
is  said,  all  circumstances  being  equal,  the  law  which  or<- 
dains  must  give  way  to  (he  law  which  forbids.  This 
rule,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  fact, ''  all  circumstances 
being  otherwise  equal,"  for  many  other  reasons  may 
occur,  which  will  authorize  an  exception  being  made  to 
a  prohibitory  law.  The  rules  are  general ;  each  relates 
to  an  abstract  idea,  and  shows  what  follows  from  that 
idea,  without  derogating  the  other  rules.  Upon  this 
footing,  it  is  evident  that  in  general  if  we  cannot  obey 
an  injunctive  law,  without  violating  a  prohibitory  one, 
we  should  abstain  from  fulfilling  the  former,  for  the  pro* 
hibition  is  absolute  in  itself,  whereas  every  precept, 
every  injunction,  is  in  its  own  nature  conditional,  and 
supposes  the  power,  or  a  favorable  opportunity  of  doing 
what  is  prescribed.  Now  when  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  contravening  a  prohibition,  the  opportu- 
nity is  wanting,  and  this  collision  of  laws  produces  a 
moral  impossibility  of  acting;  for  what  is  prescribed  in 
general,  is  no  longer  so  in  the  case  where  it  caimot  be 
done  without  committing  an  action  which  is  forbidden. 
§  794.  The  date  of  laws  furnish  new  reasons  for  esta- 
blishing the  exception  in  cases  of  collision.  If  the  col- 
lision happen  between  two  affirmative  laws  of  different 
dates,  that  which  is  of  more  recent  date  claims  the  pre- 
ference over  the  older  one,  for  it  is  evident  that  since 
both  laws  emanated  from  the  same  source,  the  subse- 
quent speaks  the  last  mind  of  the  maker,  and  is  capable 
of  derogating  from  the  former.  Of  two  laws,  (all  cir- 
cumstances being  equal,)  we  ought  to  prefer  the  one 
which  is  less  general  to  that  which  is  more  definite  and 
specific  in  its  provisions ;  because  that  which  is  special 
admits  of  fewer  exceptions  than  that  which  is  general  ; 
it  is  enjoined  with  greater  precision,,  and  appears  to  have 
been  more  pointedly  intended.  Puffendorf  gives  us  a 
familiar  illustration  of  this  rule.    He  says : — '^  One  law 
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forbids  us  to  appear  in  public  with  arms  on  holidays ; 
another  law  commands  us  to  turn  out  under  arms,  aod 
repair  to  our  post  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  sound  of  the 
alarm  bell ;  the  alarm  bell  is  rung  on  a  holiday.  In  such 
cases  we  must  obey  the  latter  of  the  two  laws,  which 
creates  an  exception  to  the  former."  (a)  AU  ciicum- 
stances  being  equal,  what  is  enjoined  under  a  penalty 
claims  a  preference  over  what  is  not  enforced  by  one ; 
and  what  is  enjoined  under  a  greater  penalty,  oyer  that 
which  is  enforced  by  a  lesser,  for  the  penal  sanctioos 
give  additional  force  to  the  obligation ;  they  prove  the 
object  in  question  was  more  earnestly  desired,  and  the 
more  so  in  proportion  as  the  penalty  is  more  or  less  ae- 
vere.  The  application  of  these  general  rules  of  condoct 
to  a  question  of  construction  to  contrarient  laws  or  sta- 
tutory provisions,  will  readily  be  perceived,  and  thej 
may  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  beacon  light  to  those 
upon  whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  construing  conflictipg 
enactments. 


(a)  Jus  Gent.  lib.  6,  ch.  13,  seo.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OP   PUBLIC    AND   PRIVATE    STATUTES. 

§  795.  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter  remarked,  that 
statutes  are  divided  into  two  classes  — that  of  public  and 
private  acts.  This  distinction  is  important  in  all  cases 
in  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  whether  an 
act  must  be  specially  pleaded,  as  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
public  acts  of  parliament  are  to  be  taken  notice  of  judi- 
cially by  the  court,  without  being  formaUy  set  forth ;  but 
particular  or  private  acts,  are  not  regarded  by  the  judges 
unless  formally  shown  and  pleaded.  The  general  de- 
scription of  public  acts  is,  that  they  relate  to  or  concern 
the  interest  of  the  public  at  large,  or  relate  to  a  general 
genus  in  relation  to  things ;  and  private  acts  relate  to 
private  individuals  or  an  individual  only,  or  which  con« 
cem  a  particular  species  of  such  general  genus  or  thing. 

§  796.  In  legal  language,  acts  are  deemed  public ;  and 
general  acts,  which  the  judges  will  take  notice  of  in 
pleading — acts  concerning  the  king,  queen  or  prince,  or 
in  our  American  states,  the  government  and  its  co-ordi- 
nate departments ;  those  concerning  all  prelates,  nobles, 
and  all  public  officers ;  those  concerning  the  whole  spi- 
rituality, and  those  which  concern  all  officers  in  general ; 
acts  concerning  trade  in  general,  or  any  specific  trade ; 
acts  which  relate  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm ;  acts 
concerning  all  persons  generally,  though  it  be  a  special 
or  particular  thing,  such  as  statutes  concerning  assizes, 
or  woods  in  forest,  chases,  fisheries,  and  private  acts, 
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when  recognized  by  a  public  act.  Private  acts  are  thoae 
which  concern  only  a  particular  species,  thing  or  peim, 
of  which  the  judges  will  not  take  notice  without  plead- 
ing them — such  as  acts  relating  to  bishops  only^  acts  for 
toleration  for  dissenters,  acts  relating  to  any  partidai 
place,  or  to  divers  particular  towns,  or  to  one  or  difos 
particular  counties,  or  to  the  colleges  only  in  the  mm- 
sities. 

§  797.  In  parliamentary  language,  another  sort  of  dis- 
tinction is  also  used,  and  some  acts  are  called  public  geih 
eral  acts,  and  often  others  public  local  acts,  suchai 
church  acts,  canal  acts,  &c.  These,  in  their  objects  and 
operations,  are  merely  local  or  limited,  but  they  are  oer- 
ertheless  treated  as  public  acts,  either  by  virtue  of  a  i^ 
dal  clause  declaring  them  to  be  so,  or  because,  althoiigk 
limited  to  a  particular  section  or  locality,  yet  they  aftd 
the  public  at  large  when  acting  within  that  secticm  « 
locality,  in  reference  to  matter  within  the  purriew  oftk 
act.  To  this  class  may  also  be  added  some  acts  yflof^ 
though  public,  are  merely  personal,  such  as  acts  of  ^ 
tainder,  and  patent  acts,  and  all  that  class  of  acts  wbiek 
have  for  their  object  the  security  of  the  right  of  sook 
particular  individuals  or  class  of  persons,  but  wbieb,ifl 
effect,  are  operative,  and  of  binding  force  up<m  all  tk 
citizens  generally.  Other  acts  are  called  private  actSiOf 
which  latter  class  some  are  local,  such  as  enclosuio  aci^ 
&c.,  and  all  that  class  of  acts  of  a  private  character 
which  relate  to  a  particular  locality,  place  or  district,  asd 
some  personal,  such  as  relate  to  the  names  of  particular 
individuals  or  to  particular  estates,  as  special  acts  of  ^ 
vorce,  or  other  matters  affecting  only  a  particular  pcrstw 
or  class  of  persons. (a) 

§  798.  In  Holland's  ca8e,(b)  it  is  said,  "  The  role  of 


(a)  Bacon's  Ab.  Sututes.  (b)  4  Co.  7^  «> 
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law  is,  that  of  general  statutes  the  judges  ought  to  take 
notice,  although  not  pleaded — otherwise  of  special  or 
particular  statutes ;  and  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  point  as  to  which  are  skUutiMn  generate  and  which 
are  suautam  ^pedaie^  that,  ^enero/e  dicUur  agenere^  et  $pe- 
cude  a  specie ;  and  these  are  genuSj  specks^  et  individua  : 
for  instance,  spirituality  is  genus ;  bishopric,  deanery, 
&c.,  are  species  ;  and  bishopric,  or  deanery  of  a  particu- 
lar place,  as  Norwich,  individuum  sic  dicet  quia  in  partes 
dividi  ruupjikr  Hence  acts  which  concern  the  whole  spi- 
rituality in  general,  are  general  acts,  and  the  act(a) 
concerning  colleges  in  the  two  universities,  and  the  col- 
leges of  Eaton  and  Winchester,  is  a  particular  act,  of 
which  the  judges  shall  not  take  notice ;  but  the  statutes 
concerning  colleges,  deans  and  chapters,  hospitals,  par- 
sons, vicar,  or  any  other  having  any  spiritual  or  ecclesi- 
astical living,  are  general  acts.(6)  A  statute  concerning 
leases  made  by  bishops,  is  a  special  act,  because  it 
concerns  the  bishops  only,  who  are  but  species  of  the 
spirituality,  or  an  individual  of  a  certain  species,  as  a 
particular  bishop.  So  the  word  officer  is  a  general  word 
or  genus^  sheriff  is  a  special  word  or  species,  and  the 
sheriff  of  a  particular  place,  as  of  Norfolk,  is  indimAuura. 
Hence  a  statute  which  declares  that  no  sheriff,  nor  other 
of  the  king's  officers,  shall  take  any  reward  to  do  bis  of- 
fice, but  shall  be  paid  of  that  which  they  take  of  the 
king,  is  a  general  act,  because  it  extends  to  officers  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  at  one  time  it  was  held,  that  a  statute  which  ex- 
tends only  to  sheriffs  was  but  a  particular  and  special  act. 
This  doctrine  has  since  been  overruled,  and  this  is  now 
held  to  be  a  public  act.(c)   So,  mystery  oi^  trade  is  a  gen- 


(a)  18  Eliz.  o.  6. 
(i)  Dwnpsor^s  ca*9^  4  Co.  190. 

(c)  See  2  Lev.  154  ;  1  Ibid.  83  ;  Sid.  33  ;  Samuel  t.  Evans,  9  T.  H.  569  ; 
Lwtilr.  Sheriff  of  lAmdm^  15  East,  390. 
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eral  word ;  trade  of  a  particular  kind,  as  grocery  ^ifi  spedil, 
and  this  grocer  hj  name  is  individuum ;  and  hence  acts 
concerning  mysteries  or  trades  in  general  are  geoenl 
acts,  but  an  act  concerning  a  particular  trade,  as  that 
grocery,  is  a  special  act,  as  it  is  8aid,(a)  because  the  trade 
of  grocers  contains  under  it  but  individual  or  mgdk 
persons,  as  this  or  that  grocer  by  name.  The  di8tm^ 
tion  between  statutes  which  concern  trade  in  generai, 
and  those  which  relate  to  a  particular  trade,  is,  that  ia 
the  former  the  genus  trade  is  composed  of  ail  kiods  of 
trade,  but  in  the  latter  the  particular  trade  is  a  spedad 
the  genus  trade,  and  the  particular  person  is  an  indivii- 
ual  of  that  species. 

§  799.  It  has  been  held  that  the  statutes  made  in  the 
time  of  Henry  6th,  by  which  all  corporations  and  licenses 
granted  by  that  prince  are  declared  void,  was  a  private 
act,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  extend  to  all  corpon- 
tions :  it  was  not  general,  but  particular  in  a  geoeralitf, 
or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  general  in  a  particulai- 
ity.  The  genus  corporations  was  general ;  the  species 
to  wit,  those  granted  by  this  prince — ^were  particular  or 
special.  As  it  is  the  species  and  not  the  genus  provided 
for  in  the  act,  it  rendered  the  act  itself  a  private  act(i) 

§  800.  If  an  act  is  special  which  extends  ad  spede^ « 
muUo  forliorij  it  is  special  or  particular  when  it  extends 
ad  individua.  As  to  what  acts  as  to  persons  are  gene- 
ral, and  what  not,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  the 
matter  is  special,  so  that  under  it  there  be  but  indmAMh 
yet  if  it  is  general  as  to  persons,  it  is  a  general  act;  but 
if  the  act  concerns  cUiquod  singulare  sua  indwiduumi  al- 
though it  is  general  as  to  persons,  yet  it  is  a  special  act, 
of  which  the  judges  will  not  take  notice.    An  appeal  is 


{a)  Dyer,  27. 

{b)  Plow.  65  ;  4  Rep.  76  ;  Djer,  119. 
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a  special  act,  and  yet  statutes  giving  appeals  to  all  per- 
sons are  general  acts.  But  if  an  act  should  provide  that 
no  appeal  should  be  brought  of  the  death  of  S.,  that 
would  be  a  special  or  particular  act. 

§  801.  It  is  upon  the  same  reasoning  that  statutes  of 
waste,  and  concerning  special  actions,  assizes,  assizes 
by  tenant  by  elegit,  of  attaints,  &c.,  are  general  laws, 
although  they  concern  special  actions  and  are  framed  in 
reference  to  special  objects.  Although  an  act  as  to  per- 
sons is  general,  if  the  matter  thereof  concerns  individual 
or  singular  things,  or  any  particular  man  or  house,  &c.y 
or  all  the  manor  houses,  &c.,  which  are  in  one  or  sundry 
particular  towns,  or  in  one  or  divers  particular  counties ; 
these  are  such  particular  acts  of  which  courts  will  not 
take  cognizance,  without  they  are  specially  pleaded  or 
alleged.  But  of  every  act,  although  the  matters  thereof 
concerns  individua^  or  singular  things,  yet  if  they  touch 
or  affect  the  king  or  government  at  heart,  they  are  public 
acts,  of  which  the  judges  ex  officio  ought  to  take  cogni- 
zance ;  for  every  subject  has  an  interest  in  the  king  as 
in  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  as  the  inferior 
members  cannot  estrange  themselves  from  the  actions 
and  passions  of  the  head,  no  less  can  any  subject  estrange 
himself  from  any  thing  which  touches  or  concerns  the 
king,  their  supreme  head.(a) 

§  802.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  distinction  between 
public  and  private  statutes  is  this,  a  general  or  public 
act  is  a  universal  rule  that  regards  the  whole  community, 
but  special  or  private  acts  are  rather  exceptions  than 
rules,  being  those  which  operate  upon  private  persons 
and  private  concems.(6)  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  statute  a  public  act,  that  it  should 
be  equally  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  state.    It  is  sufB- 

(a)  Phil.  Et.  318 ;  Bull.  N.  P.  222. 
\b)  1  Black.  Com.  86. 
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cient  if  it  extends  to  all  persons  doing  or  omitting  to  do 
an  act  within  the  territorial  limits  described  in  the  sta- 
tute.(a) 

§  803.  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  act  provided  for  tlie 
survey  of  timber  in  the  county  of  Penobscot,  and  pro- 
hibited sales  unless  thus  surveyed  and  marked,  but  as  it 
was  operative  upon  all  persons,  it  was  held  to  be  a  pub- 
lic act.  On  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, an  act  for  the  preservation  of  fish  called  bass  in 
Dunstan  river,  in  Scarborough  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
berland,  was  held  to  be  a  public  act.(&)  In  this  case  it 
was  said,  indeed  all  the  laws  regulating  the  taking  of  fi^ 
are  made  for  the  public  benefit,  to  preserve  fish,  and  are 
public  statutes. 

§  804.  If  a  statute  contain  provisions  which  are  of  a 
private,  nature,  yet  if  it  also  contains  provisions  for  tbe 
forfeiture  of  penalties  to  the  state,  or  for  the  punishment 
of  public  offences,  it  is  a  public  statute,  (c)  In  Rex  t. 
Bagg^  the  defendant  was  indicted  under  the  statute  2 
Phil.  &  Mar.  ch.  11,  for  using  the  trade  of  a  dyer  and 
weaver,  not  being  a  cloth  maker.  It  was  objected  tbat 
the  indictment  was  not  good,  because  the  act  was  priTate 
and  not  set  out  in  the  indictment.  It  was  held  it  was 
so  if  the  act  had  been  private,  but  that  although  this 
concerned  a  particular  thing  or  was  private  in  its  nature^ 
yet  that  the  forfeiture  being  to  the  king,  and  so  the  fciog 
concerned,  that  this  made  it  a  public  act 

§  805.  In  Ilogers\ca8e,  the  defendant  was  indicted  for 
having  in  his  possession  forged  and  counterfeit  bills,  pur- 
porting to  be  issued  by  tbe  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  objected  that  the  judge  admitted  in  evidence  a 
printed  copy  of  the  act  of  congress,  and  that  tlie  act  was 


{a)  Pierce  r.  Kimball,  9  Greenlf.  R.  54. 

(b)  5  Ma88.  R.  968. 

(c)  Cue  oiRt^ers,  2  Greenlf.  R.  303  ;  Eex  y.  Bagg,  Skin.  429. 
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private,  and  the  only  question  was,  wtkether  the  act  was 
public  or  private.  The  court  held,  as  the  bank  was 
established  for  public  purposes,  as  an  important  aid  in 
conducting  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation,  the  United 
States  owned  a  large  portion  of  its  funds,  and  its  bills 
were  receivable  in  payment  of  revenues ;  that  although 
if  the  statute  was  of  a  private  nature,  or  if  it  concerned 
a  particular  trade,  yet  if  a  forfeiture  thereby  be  given  to 
the  king  or  government,  it  was  a  public  statute.  That 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  of  the  act  provided 
penalties  of  different  amounts  for  violations  of  certain 
parts  of  the  act,  and  a  moiety  or  less  portion  was  given^  to 
the  United  States,  and  sections  eighteen  and  nineteen 
provided  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  those  convicted 
of  counterfeiting,  that  such  provisions  were  only  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  the  public  and  general  statutes ;  that 
for  these  reasons  the  act  was  a  public  act.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that 
the  statute  of  1829,  c.  2,  to  regulate  the  pilotage  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  is  a  public  act.  Shaw,  Ch.  J^  says : 
"  The  last  objection  is,  that  the  statate  is  a  private  act 
and  ought  to  have  been  recited  in  the  declaration.  With- 
out going  minutely  into  this  subject,  which  sometimes 
involves  distinctions  of  much  nicety  and  diflScuIty,  there 
is  one  consideration  which  renders  it  decisive  that  this 
is  a  public  act,  which  is,  that  the  first  section  in  terms 
imposes  a  penalty  upon  every  person  who  shall  violate 
its  provisions.  It  is  therefore  binding  upon  every  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  upon  every  stranger  who, 
coming  within  its  jurisdiction,  owes  a  temporary  alle* 
giance  and  is  bound  by  its  laws.'' (a) 

§  806.  Where  the  preamble  of  a  statute  recited  divers 
mischiefs  to  the  public  which  arose  from  want  of  proper 


(a)  Heridia  y.  Ayres,  Id  Pick.  344. 
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regulations  concerning  the  poor,  and  it  was  enacted,  ibr 
the  redress  of  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be  remedied,  a 
work-house  should  be  erected  in  Middlesex,  this  sta- 
tute was  holden  to  be  a  public  statute,  because  it  om- 
cerned  the  king's  person  and  the  public  peace ;  that  t 
stop  should  be  put  to  such  mischiefs :  and  the  clause  for 
erecting  a  work-house  was  holden  to  be  public,  because 
it  referred  to  the  mischiefs  mentioned  in  the  preamble; 
a  remedy  was  thereby  provided. for  such  mischiefs  ia  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  (a) 

§  807.  In  J(mes  v.  AxenJ^)  in  an  action  of  debt  od  i 
bond,  the  defendant  plead  the  statute  22  and  23  Car.2,c 
20,  for  discharge  of  poor  prisoners.  On  demurrer  it  was 
objected,  that  the  statute  should  have  been  pleaded,  as  it 
did  not  extend  to  all  pooY  prisoners,  but  to  such  odIj  as 
were  in  prison  at  the  time  mentioned ;  but  it  was  held  a 
public  statute,  because  all  the  pec^le  of  England  might 
be  interested  as  creditors  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  was  a 
charitable  act,  and  ought  to  receive  a  favorable  coDstrac- 
tion — and  was  long  and  difficult  to  be  pleaded,  and  poor 
prisoners  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  pleading  it  spa- 
cially. 

§  808.  The  reason  why  statutes  which  concern  the 
king  are  deemed  puUic  acts,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
every  subject  has  an  interest  in  the  king  or  govemmental 
head,  who  is  regarded,  and  in  fact  is,  the  head  of  the 
body  politic,  and  consequently  every  one  belonging  to 
that  government  ought  to  be  sensible  of  tliat  which  af- 
fects the  crown,  just  as  much  as  a  member  of  the  nato* 
ral  body  is  of  what  the  head  at  any  time  feels  or  suffers- 
The  same  rule,  for  the  same  reason,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  lx>  the 
government  of  the  respective  states,  and  has  been  adopt- 


(a)  Sid.  309  ;  Rest  y.  Paulding^  Bacon  Ab,  Stat.  F. 
lb)  1  Ld.  Raymond,  130. 
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ed  and  thus  applied  in  this  coui^try.  A  turnpike  act  in- 
corporating a  company/ with  a  clause  vesting  the  road, 
on  a  certain  event,  in  the  people,  is  a  public  act.(a)  In 
the  case  last  cited,  Lansing,  Chancellor,  says :  ''  Amongst 
the  English  legal  maxims,  we  find  that  every  statute  that 
concerns  the  king,  and  every  statute  that  rdateS'to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  realm,  are  public  statutes.  All  highways, 
as  contradistinguished  from  private  ways,  are  common 
to  all  the  people  of  the  state,  and  concern  them  gene- 
rally. A  new  creation  of  a  highway,  or  a  new  modifi* 
cation  of  an  ancient  way,  as  in  the  case  of  a  turnpike, 
does  not  affect  the  mode  of  using  it  generally.  It  is  still 
a  highway,  in  the  preservation  of  which  all  citizens  are 
interested.  It  contributes  essentially  to  their  conveni- 
ence. The  toll  is  merely  exactable  for  its  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair.  In  all  other  respects,  the  right 
of  using  it  as  a  highway  is  unimpaired.  The  people  of 
the  state,  who,  in*  their  collective  capacity,  have  succeed- 
ed tQ.the  right  of  sovereignty,  are  also  entitled  to  the 
xesCTvation  after  the  sums  charged  on  the  turnpike  are 
satisfied.  These  considerations  rather  incline  us  to  think 
that  this  statute  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  public  act.'' 
§  809.  In  one  case(&)  it  was  urged,  that  there  was.  no 
public  law  establishing  an  office  of  the  Bank  of  Utica  at 
Canandaigua,  and  that  the  act  of  lOtb  April,  1815,  au- 
thorizing the  bank  to  establish  an  office  at  Canandaigua, 
was  a  private  act.  The  chancellor  said  :  '^  The  act  in- 
corporating the  Bank  of  Utica  is  declared  to  be  a  public 
act,  and  the  action  is  against  this  bank.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  a  law  incorporating  a  bank,  with- 
out .declaring  the  law  to  be  a  public  law,  is  a  private 
act,  which  must  be  recited  in  every  suit  against  a  corpo- 


(tf)  Jenkins  r.  Union  Turnpike  Co.  1  Caioes*  Cu^  86. 
(b)  The  Bank  of  Utica  y.  8meeds,  3  Cew.  R.  684. 
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ration.  These  institutions  are  public  in  their  natoie 
and  character,  and  their  operations  affect  the  whole  com- 
munity.'' Neither  tiie  chancellor  or  the  court  did,  bow- 
ever,  in  this  case,  decide  upon  the  point  l^at  this  was  a 
public  act.  It  is,  however,  now  provided  by  statute 2 
R.  S.  374,  sec.  3,  in  all  suits  brought  by  a  corpoiatioB 
created  by  or  under  any  statute  of  this  state,  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  prove,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  corporation,  unless  the  defendant  sM 
have  pleaded  in  abatement  or  in  bar,  that  the  plaintifis 
are  not  a  corporation.  And  it  is  also  provided,  in  ai^ 
tions  by  or  against  any  corporation  created  by  or  under 
any  law  of  this  state,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  reciie 
the  act  or  acts  of  incorporation,  or  the  proceeding  bj 
which  such  corporation  was  created,  or  to  set  forth  tbe 
substance ;  but  the  same  may  be  pleaded  by  the  recitiif 
the  title  of  such  act  and  the  date  of  its  passage.(a)  h 
Missouri  it  has  been  held,  that  the  act  of  the  legislaUue 
incorporating  the  Bank  of  Missouri  is  a  public  act,  and 
that,  although  not  signed  by  the  president  of  the  legisb^ 
tive  council.(6)  In  Massachusetts,  acts  creating  pttblic 
corporations,  whether  sole  or  aggregate,  are  public  sbr 
tutes  of  which  the  courts  are  judicially  informed.(c)  Tbe 
act  of  Virginia  incorporating  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  wis 
held  to  be  a  public  law.(d) 

§  810.  If  a  private  act  be  recognized  as  existing  by  a 
public  statute,  in  unequivocal  language^  it  thereby  iQ^^ 
such  private  act  a  public  one.(6)  Thus  in  Roger^  ca»i 
the  defendant  had  been  convicted  of  uttering,  as  tiuei 


(a)  9  R.  S.  375,  see.  13. 

{b)  Douglass  V.  Bank  of  Missouri,  I  Mis.  R,  84. 

(c)  Portsmouth  Livery  Co,  t.  Watson,  10  Mass.  91,  92. 

(d)  Young  ▼.  Bank  of  Alexandria,  4  Cranch  R.  384. 

(e)  Rogers'  case,  3  Greenl.  R.  301  ;  Samuel  y.  Evans,  3  D.  &  £•  5«^' 
Bullei'a  N.  P.  824  ;  7  Bacon  Abr.  Sut.  F.  noto. 
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certain  false  and  counterfeit  bills  of  the  Kennebeck 
Bank.  A  new  trial  was  moved,  on  the  ground  that  the 
judge  allowed  to  be  read  in  evidence  the  printed  statute 
incorporating  the  bank,  which,  it  was  contended,  was  a 
private  act.  The  court  admitted  the  act  was  a  private 
one,  but  said,  "  It  was  a  principle  of  law,  that  if  a  pub* 
lie  statute,  in  its  language,  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
private  statute,  it  thereby  made  such  private  act  a  pub- 
lic one,  which  courts  of  justice  may  afterwards  regard  as 
sucli..  The  statute  of  1821,  ch.  143,  had  in  it,  certain 
provisions  relative  to  any  incorporated  bank  within  the 
state,  imposing  a  penalty  for  not  paying  bills  qn  demand, 
and  chap.  144  imposed  further  duties  on  the  several 
banks  of  this  slate,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
law  before  stated,  the  courts  were  bound  to  take  notice 
that  there  were  banks  established  and  incorporated  in 
the  state,  all  of  which,  being  recognized  by  the  statutes 
quoted,  must  be  considered  acts  by  a  legislature  au- 
thorissed  to  enact  them, — which  acts,  by  such  recogni- 
tion, had  become  public  statutes.  That  it  was  well 
known  and  admitted,  that  courts  of  law  and  all  persons 
were  bound  to  take  notice  of  public  statutes,  whether 
published  or  not.  That  by  looking  at  the  constitution, 
they  learned  that  all  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  force  on  15th  March,  1820,  should 
remain,  and  be  in  force  in  this  state,  until  altered  or  re- 
pealed by  the  legislature  of  Maine.  That  the  repealing 
act  of  1821  did  not  repeal  any  act  of  Massachusetts  in- 
corporating this  bank,  and  hence  the  printed  copyof  the 
act  was  competent  evidence." 

§  811.  In  Samuel  v.  Eoans^  the  action  was  debt  upon 
a  bail  bond.  The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the  bond  was 
void  under  the  statute  23  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  taken  after  the  return  of  the  writ  as  stated 
in  the  condition ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  that 
act  was  a  private  one,  so  that  it  should  have  been  pleadv 
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ed.  Buller,  J.  said :  ''  He  thought  it  a  general  law,  for 
it  alludes  to  all  arrests,  and  every  person  who  is  arrested 
was  within  the  provisions  of  it,  even  if  the  statute  of 
Anne  had  never  passed ;  but  that  the  point  was  not  nov 
open  to  consideration ;  for  whatever  might  have  been 
the  law  before  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  case  of  Sadyy. 
Etrku8(a)  removes  all  doubt  As  the  court  there  said, 
that  though  the  23  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  was  a  private  law,  yet 
the  statute  4  and  5  Anne,  having  enabled  the  sheriff  to 
assign  such  bond,  the  court  must  take  notice  of  the  law 
that  enables  him  to  take  such  bond."  This  case,  it  will 
be  perceived,  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle  above 
alluded  to,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  wit,  that 
any  recognition  of  a  statute  of  a  private  nature  as  a  pub- 
lic act  will  make  such  private  act  a  public  one,  although 
the  public  act  does  not  in  itself  in  terms  refer  to  or  re- 
cite the  act,  in  all  that  class  of  cases  where  the  act  done 
is  recognized  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not 
exist  independent  of  some  statute  authorizing  it  Such 
was  the  case  in  reference  to  a  bail  bond  taken  by  the 
sheriff." 

§  812.  Statutes  prescribing  the  limits  of  counties  and 
towns  are  public  acts.  In  the  case  of  Ihe  ChrnrnanwealA 
V.  The  Inhabitants  of  Springfield^{b)  the  defendants  were 
indicted  for  not  repairing  a  highway,  which  it  was  al- 
leged they  ought  to  repair.  On  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment  it  was  objected,  that  the  highway  is  not  alleged 
either  to  be  in  the  town  of  Springfield  or  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire.  Parsons,  Ch.  J.,  said :  "  The  road  is  de- 
scribed as  '  leading  from  Chicopee  road,  in  the  town  of 
Springfied,  to  the  town  of  South  Qadley  in  said  county/ 
and  it  is  alleged,  that  two  miles  in  length  of  the  said 
road,  within  the  said  town  of  Springfield,  was  and  /et 


(a)  Bui.  N.  P.  934.  {b)  7  Mass.  R.  9. 
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is  ruinous,  to  wit,  at  Springfield,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town  of  Springfield  in  the  county  aforesaid 
ought  to  repair  the  same.    The  indictment  was  drawn 
without  much  attention,  and  the  defendants  have  argued 
that  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the  indictment,  Spring- 
field is  described  as  within  /his  county,  yet  the  location 
of  the  defective  part  of  the  road  in  Springfield  aforesaid 
is  insufficient,  because  the  court  cannot  judicially  pre- 
sume that  the  whole  of  that  town  is  within  the  county ; 
for  in  fact  there  are  towns  which  lie  part  in  one  county, 
and  part  in  another  county.    The  objection  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  might  prevail,  because  the  judges 
cannot  presume  that  the  whole  of  a  township  or  parish 
lies  in  the  same  county.     In  England  the  limits  of  the 
several  counties  and  parishes  are  not  ascertained  by 
public  acts  of  parliament,  tlie  records  of  which  are  re- 
maining ;  but  they  are  determined  by  ancient  usage,  of 
which  the  judges  cannot  judicially  take  notice.     The 
case  is  different  in  Massachusetts ;  our  county  limits,  and 
also  the  boundaries  of  our  several  towns,  are  prescribed 
by  public  statutes,  of  which  we  are  bound  judicially  to 
take  notice,  when  from  these  limits  or  boundaries  it  ap- 
pears that  every  part  of  any  town  is  in  the  same  county, 
of  that  fact  we  can  j  udicially  take  notice.    N  o  w  as  j  udges, 
we  know  from  our  several  public  statutes,  that  Spring- 
field lies  wholly  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.    When, 
therefore,  the  indictment  alleges,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  town  of  Springfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire, 
ought  to  repair,  and  that  the  defective  road  lies  in  Spring- 
field aforesaid,  we  can  take  notice  that  the  defective 
road  lies  also  in  the  county  of  Hampshire." 

§  813.  A  statute  concerning  the  revenue  of  the  king 
or  government  is  a  public  law,  but  it  may  be  private  in 
respect  to  some  clauses  in  it  relating  to  a  private  per- 
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son.  (a)  The  distinction  is,  that  when  an  act  concerns 
the  king's  revenue,  for  the  advantage  of  the  king,  it  is 
general,  and  judicial  notice  will  be  taken  of  it;  hot  it  is 
otherwise,  when  it  concerns  it  only  in  order  to  a  dimi- 
nution thereof  to  the  advantage  of  a  particular  person, 
as  an  act  of  parliament  may  >be  general  in  part,  and  par- 
ticular in  other  parts.(6)  An  act  of  congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  io  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  it  respects  the  Union  at  large, 
has  been  held  to  be  a  private  act,  of  which  the  courts 
were  not  bound  to  take  notice.  This  act,  as  to  its  extra 
territorial  effect  out  of  that  district,  stands  upoa  the 
same  footing  as  do  the  public  acts  of  a  state,  which  will 
not  be  taken  notice  of  judicially  by  the  courts  of  another 
state.(c) 

§  814.  An  act  which  relates  to,  or  which  affects  a  cci- 
drdinate  department  or  branch  of  the  government  of  a 
state  or  nation,  although  enacted  in  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  only  operative  as  to  that  locality,  is 
a  public  statute.  This  principle  and  distinction  is  re- 
cognized in  Morris  v.  Hiint^(d)  where  it  was  held,  that 
an  act  to  continue  until  1st  January,  1819,  an  act  made 
51st  Geo.  3,  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws  touching  the 
election  of  knight  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in  parliament  of 
England,  respecting  the  expenses  of  hustings  and  poll 
clerks,  so  far  as  r^ards  the  city  of  Westminster,  was  a 
public  act,  for  the  reason  that  it  related  to  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  therefore  in  an  action  founded  oa 
that  statute,  at  the  suit  of  the  high  bailiff  of  Westmin- 
ster, to  recover  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  hustings,  &c., 


(a)  SkaUs  ▼.  Seignortt,  12  Mod.  240 ;  Bae.  Ab.  Statute,  E. 

(b)  Ingraham  ▼.  Foot^  13  Mod.  613  ;  10  Co.  R.  58. 

(c)  Wright  ▼.  Paton,  10  John.  R.  300 ;  Canal  Co.  y.  RaUrwid  Co.,  I  ^^ 
&  John.  63. 

(<0  1  Chittj  R.  453. 
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on  the  eloption  of  members  of  parliament,  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  necessary  to  produce  an  examined  copy 
of  the  act. 

§  815.  Many  private  acts,  are  made  public  by  virtue 
of  a  special  clause  in  the  act  declaring  them  to  be  public 
acts.  Whenever  an  act  contains  such  a  clause,  the  only 
effect  of  such  a  clause  is,  that  courts  are  bound  judicially 
to  take  notice  of  them,  without  their  being  specially 
pleaded.  The  act  itself  doei^  not  derive  any  additional 
weight  or  authority  from  having  a  clause  declaring  it  to 
be  a  public  act.  It  must  notwithstanding  be  construed 
as  are  all  other  private  acts,  and  when  it  is  passed  on 
the  petition  of  individuals  it  is  to  be  construed  as  any 
private  agreement  between  parties.  It  was  held9(a)  that 
an  act  of  parliament  empowering  a  bankrupt  patentee 
of  a  patent  right,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, to  assign  the  right  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  was  allowed  by  the  letters  patent,  and  declared  to 
be  a  public  law,  did  not  enable  either  the  bankrupt  or  his 
assignees  to  make  a  better  title  than  they  could  before 
the  act.  It  was  contended  that  the  act  of  parliament 
stated  in  the  case,  vested  a  l^;al  interest  in  the  bankrupt, 
for  that  he  must  be  taken  against  all  the  world,  to  have 
that  interest  which  the  act  of  parliament  recited,  that 
act  being  a  public  act.  But  Lord  Alvanley,  Ch.  J.,  held, 
thaf  though  the  act  was  public,  it  was  of  a  private 
nature ;  that  the  only  object  of  the  proviso  for  making  it 
a  public  act  was,  that  it  might  be  judicially  taken  notice 
of,  instead  of  being  specially  pleaded,  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  proving  an  attested  copy ;  but  that  it  had 
never  been  held,  that  an  act  of  a  private  nature  derives 
any  additional  weight  or  authority  from  such  a  proviso. 
It  only  affected  the  brankrupt,  and  those  claiming  under 


(a)  Hesse  y.  Stevenson^  3  Bot.  &  Pal.  565. 
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him,  and  authorized  him  to  do  certain  acts,.whiGbby 
the  letters  patent  he  could  not  have  done.  It  recited  the 
letters  patent,  containing  a  clause  which  preyented  him 
from  assigning  to  more  than  five  persons,  and  then  eo- 
abled  him  to  assign  to  any  number  of  persons  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty.  That  it  was  not  possible  therefore  to 
consider  the  act  as  giving  the  bankrupt  any  title  which 
he  had  not  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed.  That  such 
was  the  construction  which  had  always  been  put  upon 
acts  of  parliament  of  this  nature.  That  for  this  reason 
no  aid  was  to  be  derived  to  the  defendant  from  the  ad 
That  private  acts  when  passed  on  the  petition  of  indi- 
viduals, are  to  be  construed  as  any  other  private  agree* 
ment  between  the  parties  was  held  in  Perchard  v.  B^ 
wood.{a) 

§  816.  Blackstone,  under  the  head  of  alienation  b; 
matters  of  record,(6)  speaking  of  private  statutes,  says: 
''Acts  of  this  kind  are^  however,  carried  on  in  botb 
houses  with  great  deliberation  and  caution,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  house  of  lords.  They  are  generally  referred 
to  two  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the  facts  allied, 
and  to  settle  all  technical  forms.  Nothing  also  is  done 
without  the  consent  expressly  given  of  all  parties  ifl 
being,  and  capable  of  consent,  that  have,  the  remotest 
interest  in  the  matter,  unless  such  consent  shall  appear 
to  be  perversely,  without  any  reason  withheld,  anti  a3 
before  hinted,  an  equivalent  in  money  or  other  estate,  is 
usually  settled  upon  infants,  or  persons  not  in  esse,  or  not 
of  capacity  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  to  be  con- 
cluded by  this  act,  and  a  general  saving  is  constantly 
added  at  the  close  of  the  bill,  of  the  rights  and  interest 
of  all  persons  whatsoever,  except  those  whose  consent 
is  so  given  or  purchased,  and  who  are  therein  particu- 


(a)  8  T.  R.  468.  (b)  3  Black.  Com.  345. 
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larly  named.''  And  he  adds : ''  A  law  thus  made,  though 
it  binds  all  parties  to  the  bill,  is  looked  upon  more  as  a 
private  conveyance  than  as  a  solemn  act  of  the  legis- 
lature." 

§  817.  Another  important  distinction  exists,  in  law, 
between  the  force  and  effect  of  a  public  statute  and 
one  which  is  private,  which  is,  that  a  public  statute  binds 
and  affects  all  persons,  whether  named  in  it  or  not ;  but 
a  private  statute  does  not  bind  or  affect  strangers,  unless 
there  is  a  clause  for  that  purpose.  In  England  a  general 
saving  clause  is  now  always  added,  at  the  close  of  every 
private  act,  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  persons  except 
those  whose  consent  is  obtained ;  and  before  this  practice  of 
inserting  the  saving  clause,  it  was  held  that  a  private  act 
did  not  bind  strangers.(a)  In  BosweWs  case,(b)  it  was 
resolved,  in  the  court  of  wards,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
making  any  conveyance  good  against  the  king  or  other 
person  certain,  it  should  not  take  away  the  right  of  any 
other,  although  there  be  not  any  saving  in  the  act.  The 
rule  laid  down  in  BosweWs  case  above  cited  has  been 
adopted  by  our  state  courts.  In  CkUlin  v.  Jackson{c)  a 
person  had  purchased  land  at  sheriff  sale,  but  had  not 
paid  the  money,  and  afterwards  became  attainted.  By 
the  act  of  attainder  of  22d  October,  1779,  estates  upon 
condition  did  not  become  forfeited,  or  vest  in  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  hence  the  state  was  not  vested  with 
the  title  to  this  land.  An  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  surveyor-genera!  to  convey  the  property  without  co- 
venant of  warranty.  It  was  held,  that  this  private  act 
of  the  legislature,  directing  the  property  to  be  sold  by 


(a)  2  Bkck.  Com.  345 ;  4  Cru.  Dig.  519,  9 ;  Jackson  y.  Catlin,  -2  J.  R. 
263. 

(b)  Cited  in  Barrit^imCs  case,  8  Co.  R.  136,  a. 

(c)  2  J.  R.  246. 
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the  surveyor-general  without  covenant  of  vranranty,  and 
the  money  to  be  paid  to  certain  creditors,  did  not  take 
away  the  right  of  third  perscHis,  but  amounted  only  to  a 
quit  claim  of  any  right  or  interest  of  the  state.  Keol, 
Ch.  J.  said :  '^  The  act  directs  only  the  surveyor-genenl 
to  sell  the  land  so  purchased  by  Thomas  Jones,  aod  to 
execute  a  deed  without  a  clause  of  warranty,  but  does 
not  declare  the  operation  of  the  deed  as  against  the  rights 
of  Cochran  and  his  heirs.  In  the  language  of  Barmg- 
ton^s  casCy  this  act  does  not  make  the  deed  good  as 
against  person  certain,  except  it  be  the  state,  and  tbeI^ 
fore  shall  not  take  away  the  rights  of  any  private  per- 
son. If  the  act  had  declared  the  sale  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
claim  of  Cochran,  a  very  serious  question  would  have 
arisen  on  the  validity  of  the  statute  taking  away  priTate 
property  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  witliori 
any  public  object  or  any  just  compensation.  lathe 
same  case,  in  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errore^a) 
the  chancellor  said  "  that  this  was  a  private  act,  passed 
at  the  instance  of  the  parlies,  to  remove  embarrassmenli 
in  the  arrangements  of  their  interest  only,  which  ooidd 
not  affect  strangers,  or  divest  the  rights  of  others  not  pa^ 
ties  or  privies  to  it.  That  it  was  a  species  of  oodv^* 
ance  which,  like  all  others,  the  parties  take  at  their  pe* 
ril."  In  Cbolidge  v.  WiUiafn8,{b)  Ch.  J.  Parsons  held,  that 
private  statutes  made  for  the  accommodation  of  partico- 
lar  citizens  or  corporations  ought  not  to  be  construed  to 
affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of  others,  unless  such  ooo* 
struction  results  from  express  words  or  from  necessaiy 
implication. 

§  818.  In    Ihomas  v.  Mahan,(c)  it   was  held  that 


(a)  8  J.  R.  433.  (c)  4  GreeaL  513. 

{b)  4  Mass.  R.  140. 
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private  statutes  stand  upon  the  same  bstsis  as  contracts 
by  deed.  In  all  such  cases  the  rule  governs,  that  all  am- 
biguous words  or  sentences  in  a  private  act  of  the  legis- 
lature creating  a  corporation  are  to  be  construed  most 
sfirongly  against  the  corporation,  and  in  favor  of  private 
rights  of  property,  (a)  In  England  it  has  been  held  that 
the  act  7  Geo.  3,  ch.  37,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tract  between  the  respective  parties,  notwithstanding  it 
was  declared  to  be  a  public  act ;  for  it  was  passed  on 
the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  London.  Lord  Hard- 
wick,(6)  said :  ^^  It  is  a  rule  that  private  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, introduced  only  for  the  settlement  of  particular  es* 
tates,  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  common  conveyan- 
ces, and  directed  by  the  same  rules  of  law,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  taken  to  extend  as  a  discharge  of  any  per- 
sons not  mentioned  in  the  act."  Lord  Hale  says :  ^<  Ev- 
ery man  is  so  far  a  party  to  a  private  act  of  parliament 
as  not  to  gainsay  it,  but  not  so  as  to  give  up  his  interest 
Suppose  an*  act  says,  whereas  there  is  a  controversy  con- 
cerning land  bet  ween  A.  and  B.,  it  is  enacted  that  A.  shall 
enjoy  it.  This  does  not  bind  others,  though  there  be  no  sa- 
ving, because  it  was  intended  only  to  end  the  difference  be- 
tween them  here.(c)  In  Barrington^s  case{d)  it  was  held 
that  the  act22  E.  4,  c.  7,  which  under  certain  circumstances 
authorized  the  proprietors  of  grounds  in  forests,  after  fell* 
ing,  to  enclose  them,  without  the  king's  license,  for  seven 
years,  to  preserve  the  opening  wood,  extended  to  said 
grantees,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  wood  of  any  subject 
in  which  another  has  a  right  of  common.  As  it  appeared 
by  the  preamble,  between  what  persons,  and  for  and 


(a)  8cdUs  T,  Pickney,  4  Bingr.  R.  448. 

(b)  Hornby  t.  HouldUch,  cited  in  note  1  T.  R.  93. 

(c)  Lucy  T.  LwimgiUm^  1  Vent.  176. 
(<Q  4  Co.  136. 
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against  what  persons  this  act  was  made,  and  the  parties 
to  the  great  contract,  by  act  of  parliament,  were  the  sub- 
jects having  woods,  &c.  within  forests,  chases  or  pur- 
lieus of  one  part,  and  the  kii^  and  other  owners  of 
forests,  chases  and  purlieus  of  the  other  part,  so  tliat 
the  commoners  were  not  any  of  the  parties  between 
whom  this  act  was  made.  That  for  this  reason,  it  ym 
held,  that  the  right  of  commoners  were  not  taken  away 
by  it. 

§  819.  It  was  held,  in  the  case  before  cited,(a)  thst 
there  was  a  manifest  distinction  between  a  public  sta- 
tute, which  was  of  universal  concernment  and  obligation, 
and  presented  a  rule  of  action  to  all,  and  the  grant  by 
the  legislature,  or  a  private  act  granting  certain  chartered 
privileges  to  an  individual,  or  to  be  executed  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  the  former  was  a  de- 
claration of  the  sovereign  will,  and  when  constitution- 
ally  proclaimed,  it  became  binding  upon  all  the  citizeos, 
without  any  subsequent  assent  on  their  part;  express  or 
implied ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  effect  of  a  grant  or 
charter  of  privil^es  to  individuals,  or  of  any  private 
act,  to  be  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed.  Such  an 
act,  though  passed  with  all  the  constitutional  sanctions, 
possessed  no  binding  force,  even  on  the  grantees  of  such 
chartered  privileges,  unless  expressly  or  by  implication 
accepted  by  them  ;  or  in  those  appointed  to  cany  its  ipto- 
visions  into  execution,  until  they  have  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  subjected  themselves  to  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  perform  the  duties  it  imposes — then,  and  not 
otherwise,  it  is  in  effectual  operation ;  and  that,  simpiji 
because  the  act  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  to  the  per- 


(«)  Thomms  t.  Mahan^  4  Greenl.  R.  513. 
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fection  of  which  the  assent  of  two  or  more  minds  is  al- 
ways necessary. 

§  820.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to^  the  rule  that  a 
private  act  will  only  bind  those  named  in  it,  depending, 
however,  upon  some  special  reasons.  It  has  been  held 
that  a  private  act  will  bar  an  estate  tail,  and  all  remain- 
ders expectant  hereon,  and  also  the  reversion,  although 
the  rights  of  the  remainder  were  not  excepted  out  of  the 
saving  clause.  Lord  Apsley(a)  held  this  rule ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  clear  that  Robert  Westly,  being  tenant  in  tail  of 
the  Yorkshire  estate,  the  right  of  those  in  remainder  was, 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  barred  under  an  act  obtained 
on  the  application  of  Westly  and  the  heirs-at-law,  who 
were  infants,  for  the  reason  that  he,  being  tenant  in  tail, 
might  have  barred  the  remainder  by  a  recovery ;  and 
that,  for  this  reason,  it  was  different  from  the  case  where 
a  tenant  for  life  procured  a  private  act  of  parliament  for 
the  exchange  of  livings.  That  being  tenant  for  life  only 
in  such  a  case,  the  right  of  those  in  remainder  not  being 
excepted  out  of  the  saving  clause,  they  were  not  bound 
by  the  act. 

§  821.  Another  distinction  between  a  public  and  pri- 
vate act  to  be  noted  is,  that  in  the  construction  of  a  pub- 
lic act,  all  other  statutes  relative  to  the  same  subject- 
matter  in  pari  materia  are  to  be  considered  in  constru- 
ing the  act,  but  in  the  construction  of  a  private  statute  it 
is  not  proper  to  resort  to  the  language  of  any  other  pri- 
vate statute  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter — and  this 
for  the  reason  that  a  private  statute  stands  upon  the  same 
basis  with  a  contract  by  deed,  which  generally  are  not 
to  be  affected  by  evidence  aliunde  ;  and  also  for  the  rea- 
son that  an  individual  who  receives  a  grant  from  the  le- 


(a)  Westby  t.  Kierman^  9  Ambl.  697. 
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gislatore,  or  when  a  private  act  is  passed  for  his  henefit, 
is  not  bound  to  look  into  and  carefully  examine  the  lan- 
guage of  all  other  grants  and  private  acts,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  grant  or  act  made  for 
his  benefit.(a) 


{a)  Thomas  t.  Mahofij  4  Greenl.  R.  513. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OP   THE    PROOF   OF   THE   EXISTENCE    OF    STATUTES. 

§  822.  In  ancient  times,  when  acts  of  parliament  were 
made,  to  the  end  that  the  same  might  be  publis&ed  and 
understood,  especially  before  the  use  of  printing,  they 
were  engrossed  upon  parchment,  and  bundled  up  to* 
gether,  with  a  writ  in  the  king's  name,  under  the  great 
seal,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county,  sometimes 
written  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  French,  commanding 
the  sheriffs  to  proclaim  the  same  in  his  bailiwick,  as  well 
within  liberties  as  without.  Such  continued  the  course 
of  proceeding  even  after  printing  came  into  use,  as  late 
as  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 

§  823.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  in 
England,  notwithstanding  the  record  of  a  statute  may 
not  be  extant,  so  that  resort  cannot  be  had  to  that  spe- 
cies of  evidence,  yet  that  general  statutes,  made  within 
the  time  of  memory,  that  is,  since  1  Rich.  I.,  do  not 
lose  the  force  of  statutes,  if  any  authentic  memorials  of 
their  being  such  are  to  be  found  in  books,  seconded  with 
a  general  received  tradition  attesting  and  approving  the 
same.  In  conformity  perhaps  with  this  favorable  pre- 
sumption, it  has  become  a  rule,  that  courts  are  to  take 
notice  of  general  acts  of  parliament  without  pleading 
them ;  for  statutes  are  never  to  be  put  in  issue  on  a  plea 
of  nul  tiel  record,  but  are  to  be  tried  by  the  court,  and  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  or  uncertainty,  the  judges  are  to 
make  use  of  ancient  copies,  transcripts,  books,  pleadings, 
or  any  other  memorials,  to  inform  themselves. 
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§  824.  In  8th  Goke(a)  it  was  resolved  that  against  a 
general  act  of  parliament,  or  such  an  act  whereof  the 
judges  ex  officio  ought  to  take  notice,  the  other  party  can- 
not plead  md  tiel  record ;  for  of  such  an  act  the  ja(^ 
ought  to  take  notice ;  but  if  it  be  misrecited,  the  party 
ought  to  demur  in  law  upon  it«  And  in  that  case  the 
law  is  grounded  upon  great  reason,  for  it  is  in  that  case 
said,  God  forbid,  if  the  record  of  such  act  be  lost,  or 
consumed  by  fire,  or  other  means,  that  it  should  tend  to 
the  general  prejudice  of  the  commonwealth,  but  rather 
although  it  be  lost  or  consumed,  the  judges,  either  by  the 
printed  copy,  or  by  the  record  in  which  it  is  pleaded,  or 
by  other  means  may  inform  themselves  of  it.  In  Eng- 
land in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Arundel,(b)  it  was  held,  that 
a  statute  should  not  be  proven  by  a  journal  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  should  it  in  that  way  be  shown  that  the  assent 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  conditional.  And  now  by 
statute  41  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  sec.  9,  it  is  declared  that  copies 
of  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  prior  to  the 
union,  printed  by  the  printer  duly  authorised,  shall  be 
received  mutually  as  conclusive  emdence  of  the  sevenil 
statutes  in  the  courts  of  either  kingdom. 

§  825.  In  several  of  the  states  of  this  Union  similar 
provisions  are  made  by  statute,  that  printed  copies  of 
the  statutes  published  under  authority  shall  be  evidence 
of  public  statutes.  These  statutory  provisions  in  the 
several  states  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  and  stated,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  the  same.  In  re- 
gard  to  the  general  rule,  that  public  acts  of  parliament 
are  to  be  taken  notice  of  judicially  by  the  courts  of  la«^ 
without  being  formerly  set  forth,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
taken  between  those  acts  which  are  public  and  those 
which  are  private.    It  is  in  reference  to  the  former,  and 


(a)  Rep.  38.  {b)  Hob.  110. 
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not  to  the  latter,  that  this  rule  obtains.(a)  As  to  what 
acts  are  public  and  what  private,  has  been  considered  in 
another  chapter.  Courts  will  not  only  notic^- tlid  tenor 
of  a  public  statute,  but  also  the  time  of  its  p'aiteage,  as 
well  as  the  passage  of  contemporaneous  public  statutes. 
Savage,  J.,  in  one  case  recognized  this  rule,  and  inti- 
mated, that  as  the  court  were  to  take  notice  of  all  public 
acts,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  under  a  plea  of  an 
insolvent's  dischai^e  as  against  the  people  of  the  state, 
as  the  court  were  bound  to  take  notice  of  all  public  acts, 
they  therefore'^new  that  the  law  giving  clerk's  fees  to 
the  people  was  passed  at  the  same  session  with  the  in- 
solvent act,  and  the  services  in  that  case  necessarily 
were  rendered  after  the  passage  of  the  insolvent  act.(6) 
§  826.  Independent  of  the  act  authorizing  a  printed 
statute  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  New  York,  it  has  been 
held,  that  a  printed  statute,  containing  a  private  act,  may 
be  given  in  evidence  against  one  in  whose  favor  it  was 
passed  ;(c)  although  in  the  same  case  it  was  held,  that 
the  printed  statute  book  is  not  evidence  of  a  private  act. 
The  rule  that  the  statute  book  is  only  evidence  of  public 
statutes,  was  in  this  state  changed  by  statute,  sess.  34, 
c,  246,  sec.  46,  in  which  it  was  provided :  "  All  private 
acts,  passed  or  to  be  passed  by  the  legislature,  and 
printed  by  the  printer  of  the  state,  shall  and  may  be  read 
in  evidence  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  courts  in  this  state, 
from  the  printed  statute  book,  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  And  under  the  revised  sta- 
tutes, '^  All  lawSj  passed  by  the  legislature,  may  be  read 
in  evidence  from  the  volume  printed  by  the  state  printer, 
in  all  courts  of  justice  in  this  state,  and  all  proceedings 


(a)  1  PhU.  Et.  328  r  Comyn's  Dig.  tit.  ParliameDt,  R.  5,  6 ;  Bac.  Ab.  tit. 
Statute,  L.  Q ;  HollaruTs  ease,  4  Co.  76  ;  2  Roll.  Ab.  466 ;  2  Mod.  R.  57. 
{b)  The  People  v.  Herkimer,  4  Cow.  R.  348. 
(c)  Duncan  t.  Dubois^  3  John.  Cas.  125. 
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before  any  officer,  body,  or  board,  in  which  it  shall  be 
thought  necessary  to  refer  thereto."(a)  This  act  of 
course  includes  all  private  as  well  as  public  acts.  And 
all  laws  published  by  the  state  printer  may  be  read  in 
evidence  from  the  paper  in  which  it  shall  be  contained, 
in  all  such  cases,  until  three  monUis  after  the  close  of 
the  session  in  which  it  became  a  law.(6) 

§  827.  In  Indiana,  under  theur  statutes,  the  printed 
statute  books  of  the  state,  and  of  the  late  territories  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  purporting  to  be  printed  mider  the 
authority  of  the  state  or  territory,  are  evidence  of  the 
private  acts  therein  contained.  And  the  printed  statute 
book  of  any  state  or  territory  of  the  Union,  purporting 
to  be  printed  under  the  authority  of  such  state  or  terri- 
tory, are  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  public  and  private 
acts  contained  in  them.(c)  Prior  to  these  statutory  pro- 
visions, the  courts  there  took  notice  of  public  acts  of 
that  state  or  territory,  although  it  did  not  of  the  laws  of 
a  foreign  state,  unless  pleaded  and  proved.(€f) 

§  828.  In  that  state,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  pri- 
vate acts  are  not  noticed  by  the  courts,  unless  their  eon- 
tents  are  set  out  in  the  pleadings,  a  mere  reference  to 
them  is  insufficient.  They  are  regarded  in  pleadings  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  which  may  denied  bj 
plea.(e)  It  has  also  been  held,  that  by  virtue  of  the  ad 
of  February  17,  1838,  the  printed  statute  book  of  an/  ol 
the  states  of  the  Union,  purporting  to  be  published  by 
authority,  are  made  prima  fade  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
that  state,  of  the  laws  published  in  them ;  were  it  not 


(a)  1  R.  S.  2d  ed.,  168,  sec.  13. 
{h)  Id.  sec.  11. 

(c)  Statutes  Ind.  1834,  p.  T'J ;  Rev.  Stat.  Ind.  1838,  p.  273  ;  4  Blackf.  loi 
R.  54,  note. 

((0  Ibid.  54;  Elliot  ▼.  Ray^  2  Blackf.  R.  31. 

(e)  The  Ohio  and  Ind.  Railroad  Co.  v.  Ridge,  5  Blackf.  R.  78. 
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for  that  statute,  even  the  printed  statute  book  of  a  sister 
state  would  be  incompetent  to  prove  the  laws  of  such 
state,  and  parol  testimony  would  not  be  evidence  for 
that  purpose ;  for  the  written  laws  of  other  states  cannot 
be  proven  by  such  evidence.(a)  Where  a  statute  of  a 
private  nature  is  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  its  contents 
need  not  be  pleaded,  nor  shown  to  the  court,  but  the 
court  will  take  notice  of  them  as  they  do  of  all  other 
public  statutes.(6) 

§  829.  Under  the  statutes  of  Michigan,  the  printed 
copies  of  all  statutes,  acts,  and  resolves  of  the  state,  whe- 
ther of  a  public  or  private  nature,  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  government,  shall  be 
admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  thereof  in  all  courts  of 
law,  and  on  all  occasions  whatsoever.(c)  Printed  copies 
of  the  statute  laws  of  any  other  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  territories  thereof,  if  purporting  to  be  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  respective  governments,  or  if 
commonly  admitted  and  used  as  evidence  in  their  courts, 
shall  be  admitted  in  all  courts  of  law,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions in  this  state,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
facts.((]() 

§  830.  In  regard  to  private  statutes,  resolutions,  &c,, 
the  only  mode  of  proof  known  to  the  common  law,  is 
either  by  means  of  a  copy  proved  on  oath  to  have  been 
examined  by  the  roll  itself,  or  by  an  exemplification 
under  the  great  seal.  In  those  states  where  the  statutes 
have  made  provision,  that  the  printed  copies  of  the  laws 
and  resolves  of  the  legislature,  published  by  its  authority, 
shall  be  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  statute,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  states  above  named ;   the  common 


(a)  Comparei  ▼.  Jernegan^  5  Blackf.  R.  375. 

(b)  5  Blackf.  R.  171 ;  Beaumont  t.  Mountain,  10  Bing.  404. 

(c)  R.  8.  1837-8,  438,  sec.  48. 

(d)  Id.  ifo.  49. 
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law  rule  in  this  respect  seetns  to  have  been  changed. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  sioiilar  statutory 
provision  should  not  be  made  in  all  the  states,  as  it  is  tbe 
invariable  course  for  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  to  have  the  laws  and  re- 
solutions of  each  session  printed  by  authority.  Confi- 
dential persons  are  selected  to  compare  tbe  copies  with 
the  original  rolls,  and  superintend  the  printing.  The 
very  object  of  this  provision  is  to  furnish  the  pec^e  widi 
authentic  copies ;  and  from  their  nature,  printed  copies 
of  this  kind,  either  of  public  or  private  laws,  are  as  much 
to  be  depended  upon  as  the  exemplifications  verified  by 
an  ofiicer  who  is  to  keep  the  record.(a) 

§  831.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held,  that  tbe 
printed  book  of  the  printers  to  the  general  court  is  not 
evidence  of  a  private  act,  as  it  is  of  public  statutes.(i) 
It  is  now,  however,  provided  by  statute  that  tbe  printed 
copies  of  ail  statutes,  acts,  and  resolves  of  tbe  common- 
wealth, whether  public  or  private,  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  government  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  evidence  thereof  in  all  courts  of  laif, 
and  on  all  occasions  whatever.(c)  A  similar  statutorj 
provision  exists  in  New  Jersey .((2)  In  Illinois  a  similar 
provision  exists,  including  statutes  of  the  state  and  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  several  states  and  territories.(e) 
The  public  statutes  of  other  states,  are  not  judicial/f 
noticed  by  the  courts  of  other  states,  but  are  to  be  shown 
in  the  same  manner  as  private  statutes.(/) 


(a)  GreenL  Er.  sec.  480 ;  6  Bin.  326. 

(b)  Kennebeck  Purchase  t.  Call,  1  Mass.  R.  483. 

(c)  R.  S.  Mass.  1836,  p.  577. 

(d)  R.  S.  N.  J.  1847,  p.  714. 

(e)  R.  S.  111.  1846,  p.  232. 

(/)  PearsaU  ▼.  Dwight,  2  Mass.  84 ;  Legg  t.  Legg,  8  Mass.  09;  W(dktr 
▼.  Maxwell,  1  Mass.  104  ;  Beucktmp  ▼.  Mudd,  Hardin's  R.  l^;  Herring  f' 
Selden,  2  Aik.  12 ;  EUiol  ▼.  Ray,  2  Blackf.  R,  31 ;  Ccne  r.  ColUm,  Id,  89; 
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§  832.  As  to  the  mode  of  the  proof  of  foreign  statutes, 
there  is  some  diversity  in  the  rule  which  prevails  in  the 
different  states;  By  an  act  of  congress,  the  acts  of  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  states  (to  be  evidence)  must  be 
authenticated  by  having  the  seal  of  the  respective  states 
affixed  thereto.  A  printed  pamphlet  containing  the  laws 
of  one'  state  is  not  evidence  in  another.  Where  the  law 
offered  in  evidence  was  the  insolvent  law  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet  form,  in  the 
French  and  English  languages,  with  no  seal  affixed ;  this 
law  was  held  inadmissible,  not  being  authenticated  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  act  of  congress,  that  is,  under 
the  seal  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. (a)  The  written  or 
statute  laws  of  sovereign  countries,  without  the  United 
States,  must  be  proved  by  the  laws  themselves,  (6)  if 
they  can  be  procured  ;  if  not,  inferior  evidence  of  them 
may  be  received,  and  the  unwritten  laws  by  parol  evi- 
dence, (c)  That  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  designed 
only  for  the  direction  of  its  own  affairs,  are  not  to  be 
noticed  by  the  courts  of  other  countries,  unless  proved 
as  facts,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  the  public  laws  of  a 
foreign  nation  on  a  subject  of  common  concern  to  all  na- 
tions, promulgated  by  the  governing  powers  of  the  coun- 
try, can  be  noticed  as  law  by  courts  of  admiralty  in  this 
country,  if  those  laws  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  joint  act  of  that  department  which 
is  entrusted  with  foreign  intercourse,  and  of  that  which 
is  invested  with  the  power  of  war,  on  the  ground,  that 
they  assume  a  character  of  notoriety  which  renders  them 


Stout  T.  Wood,  I  id.  71 ;  Canal  Co.  t.  Railroad  Co.,  4  Gill  &  John.  1,  63  ; 
Haven  v.  Foster,  0  Pick.  112,  130;  Talbot  ▼.  David,  2  Marsh.  R.  603,  609; 
Tarlton  ▼.  Briscoe,  4  Bibb,  73,  76  ;  3  Wend.  267 ;  7  Wond.  435 ;  1  Paige 
K.  226. 

{a)  Craig  t.  Brown,  Pet.  C.  C.  R.  362. 

(A)  Robinson  v.  Clifford,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  1. 

(c)  Consequa  t.  Wibling,  Pet.  C.  C.  R.  226. 


^ 
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admissible  in  our  courts.(a)    An  oath  is  required  for  the 
proof  of  foreign  laws,  unless  they  are  verified  bysocii 
other  high  authority  which  is  equivaleot  to  the  oath  of 
an  individual.    It  has  been  held,  that  in  order  to  prove 
the  laws  of  Portugal,  the  principle  that  the  best  testi- 
niony  shall  be  required  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit  of,  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  testimony  should  be 
admitted  which  presupposes  better  testimony  attainable 
by  the  party  who  offers  it,  applies  to  foreign  laws  as  it 
does  to  all  other  facts.    The  certificate  of  the  consul  not 
sworn  to,  that  the  laws  are  truly  copied  from  the  origi- 
nals, is  not  evidence.    To  give  to  such  a  certificate  the 
force  of  testimony,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  this 
is  one  of  those  consular  functions  to  which,  to  use  its 
owp  language,  the  laws  of  this  country  attach  full  force 
and  credit.    That  although  consuls  are  officers  known 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  entrusted  with  high  powen^ 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  au- 
thenticating the  laws  of  foreign  nations.    They  are  not 
the  keepers  of  those  laws.    They  can  grant  no  official 
copies  of  them.    It  was  urged  in  the  case  where  tbis 
question  arose,  that  to  require,  respecting  laws  or  other 
transactions  in  a  foreign  country,  that  species  o(  testi- 
mony which  their  institutions  and  usages  do  not  admit 
of,  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.    Marshall,  Cb.  h 
said :  "  The  court  will  never  require  such  testimony,  to 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  no  testimony  will  be  reqaiied 
which  is  shown  to  be  unattainable.    But  no  cirili^ 
nation  will  be  presumed  to  refuse  those  acts  of  autben- 
ticating  instruments  which  are  usual,  and  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice.    It  cannot 
be  presumed  that  an  application  to  authenticate  an  edict 
by  the  seal  of  the  nation,  would  be  rejected,  unless  tbc 


{a)  Talbot  T.  Seeman,  1  Cranoh,  1. 
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fact  should  appear  to  the  court,  nor  can  it  be  presumed 
that  any  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  a  copy.  Indeed, 
in  this  very  case  the  testimony  offered  would  contradict 
such  a  presumption.  The  paper  offered  to  the  court  is 
certified  to  be  a  copy  compared  with  the  original.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  this  copy  might  not  have  been 
authenticated  by  the  oath  of  the  consul  as  well  as  by 
his  certificate."(a) 

§  833.  The  question  as  to  the  mode  of  the  proof  of 
the  due  enactment  of  a  statute,  under  a  constitutional 
requirement,  has  in  the  state  of  New  York  been  the 
subject  of  much  forensic  and  judicial  discussion  ;  and  as 
the  subject  is  an  important  one,  we  deem  it  advisable 
in  tliis  connection  to  present,  somewhat  at  length,  the 
views  and  opinions  which  have  been  elicited  on  that  sub- 
ject. In  Ihomas  v.  DaJdn,{b)  the  question  was  raised 
on  demurrer.  In  that  case  the  plaintiff  sued  as  president 
of  a  banking  association  created  under  the  general  law 
authorizing  the  business  of  banking.  The  objection  was 
taken  that  the  act  under  which  the  association  was 
formed  did  not,  as  was  required  by  the  constitution,  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  of  the  legislature.  But  in  this  case  it  was 
admitted,  that  upon  demurrer  it  would  be  presumed  that 
the  act  had  been  constitutionally  passed.  The  court  did 
not,  therefore,  deliberately  consider  or  pass  upon  this 
question.  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  at  the  close  of  his  opin- 
ion, said  :  ''  But  this  branch  of  the  argument  need  not  be 
pursued,  for  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides,  at  the  bar,  that 
we  must  on  this  record  presume  the  general  banking  law 
to  have  been  passed  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  both  houses.     We  must  clearly  do  so,  until 


(a)  Church  t.  Hubhart^  3  Cranch,  187  ;  1  Cond.  R.  393,  394. 
(h)  33  Wend.  R.  9. 
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the  fact  is  denied  by  plea.  The  requisite  constitutioDal 
solemnities  in  passing  an  act  which  has  been  published 
in  the  statute  book,  must  always  be  presumed  to  baye 
taken  place,  until  the  contrary  should  be  clearly  shown. 
Should  the  defendant  withdraw  his  demurrer,  and  plead 
specially  that  the  law  in  question  did  not  receive  the  as- 
sent of  two-thirds,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  it  will 
then  be  in  order  to  pass  upon  the  solidity  of  such  an  oty- 
jection."  Bronson,  J.  also  said :  ''  It  was  conceded  on 
the  argument,  that  the  demurrer  does  not  reach  the  ob- 
jection that  the  act  was  not  passed  by  a  two-third  vole, 
and  I  have  not,  therefore,  considered  the  question  whe- 
ther we  can  look  beyond  the  statute  book. 

§  834.  This  question  again  arose  in  the  case  of  War- 
ner V*  Beers,  President,  and  Bolander  v.  Stevens,  Presir 
dent^(a)  on  demurrer  to  declarations  by  the  plaintiffs  as 
president  of  banks,  created  under  the  same  act,  upon  a 
writ  of  error  from  the  supreme  court,  who,  in  these  ca- 
ses, had  adhered  to  the  rule  adopted  in  Thomas  v.  Dakm, 
above  cited.     In  these  cases  the  point  was  distinctly 
made  that  tjie  general  banking  law  did  not  receive  the 
assent  of  two-lhirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  which  defect  appeared  by  the 
law  itself.     Although  the  decision#  in  these  cases  does 
not  necessarily  amount  to  an  actual  adjudication  of  the 
question  by  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  as  the 
affirmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  was, 
by  the  resolution  of  the  court,  placed  upon  the  ground 
that  the  law  was  constitutionally  passed ;  although  it 
might  not  have  received  a  two-third  vote,  as  such  associ- 
ations were  not  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  within  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  still  as  this  ques- 
tion was  discussed  at  length  by  most  of  the  members  of 


(a)  23  Wend.  103. 


J 
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the  court  who  delivered  opinions,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  what  was  the  understanding  of  the  mem- 
bers in  regard  to  this  question.  We  shall,  therefore, 
present  those  views.  Bradish,  president,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state,  as 
to  the  time  of  a  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature,  was  conclusive  evidence  that  such  bill  had 
been  passed  in  due  form,  except  as  to  bills  referred  to  in 
the  ninth  section  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state.  In  respect  to  such  latter  bills,  inquiry 
might  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  the  votes  given  on 
their  passage*  But  such  inquiry  could  not  be  by  a  jury  ; 
it  must  be  by  the  court,  by  an  inspection  of  the  record  in 
the  secretary's  office.  The  chancellor  was  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  upon  demurrer  to  a  declaration  in  such  a  case, 
the  court  would  not  look  beyond  the  statute  book  to  as- 
certain whether  the  act  was  passed  by  a  two-third  vote 
or  by  a  majority.  He,  however,  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  the  question  whether  a  court  was  authorized,  in  any 
way,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  whidi  a  law 
vMis  pa$8edj  where  the  act  of  the  l^islature  had  received 
the  signature  of  the  governor,  and  had  been  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  secretary  of  state.  Senator  Verplanck  held, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Coke :  ^^  That  against  a  gene- 
ral act  of  parliament,  or  such  an  act  whereof  the  judges 
ought  ex  officio  to  take  notice  nul  tiel  record^  cannot  be 
pleaded,  applied  to  an  act  of  our  legislature.  That  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  court,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  legal  existence  of  a 
statute  the  best  way  they  could,  by  reference  to  the  jour- 
nals of  the  legislature,  by  adverting  to  uncontradicted 
contemporaneous  public  history,  and  by  inspection  of  the 
statute  in  manuscript  in  the  secretary's  office." 

§  835.  In  the  case  of  Hunt  v.  Van  AktyneJ^a)  the 

(a)  36  WMd.  R.  606. 
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same  question  again  came  before  the  supreme  court  un* 
der  a  plea  that  the  Lockport  Trust  and  Banking  C!om- 
pany  was  an  association  formed  under  said  act, — which 
association  was  formed  for  banking  purposes  without 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  h 
this  case  also  the  cause  was  disposed  of  on  another 
ground.  The  chief  justice,  however,  on  this  branch  of 
the  case,  says  :  '^  The  object  of  the  special  plea  is  to  put 
on  the  record  the  question  of  fact  whether  or  not  the 
general  banking  law  of  1838  was  enacted  by  a  tvoo-lhiri 
vote,  within  the  ninth  section  of  the  seventh  article  of 
the  constitution ;  and  if  not  so  passed,  whether  it  caa 
be  upheld  as  a  valid  statute.''  After  stating  that  the 
pleas  were  defective,  he  adds :  ''  Both  parties  seem  to 
desire  that  the  defence  should  be  met  on  the  constitu- 
tional ground.  In  the  cases  already  decided  in  this  court 
and  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  though  the 
question  whether  it  is  practicable  for  the  defendant  to 
avail  himself  of  this  defence,  by  setting  up  the  fact  that 
the  bill  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  two^thirds^  within 
the  constitutional  provision,  was  alluded  to,  no  definitive 
opinions  were  expressed.(a)  In  the  first  case,  the  oaly 
one  argued  before  us,  it  was  conceded  by  the  counsel  oa 
both  sides,  that  the  court  must  assume,  nothing  appear- 
ing on  the  record  to  the  contrary,  that  the  law  was 
passed  by  the  requisite  constitutional  vote ;  and  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  If  we 
had  felt  justified  in  taking  official  cognizance  of  the  fact 
otherwise,  the  result  of  our  judgment  in  that  case 
would  have  been  different ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  chan- 
cellor concurred  with  this  court  that  on  the  demurrer  in- 
terposed, he  would  not  look  beyond  the  statute  book;  in 


(«)  Thomas  ▼.  Dakin,  23  Wend.  R.  113  ;  Warner  4- Roy  r.  Seert,  i»i 
Borlander  v.  Stevens^  2'4  Wead.  108. 
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other  words,  that  the  court  was  bound  to  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  decision,  that  every  law  there  published 
Tiras  to  be  deemed  constitutionally  enacted ;  he  reserved 
himself  upon  the  question,  whether  the  court  could,  in 
any  form,  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  a 
law  signed  by  the  governor,  and  duly  certified  by  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  was  passed.  The  president  and  Sena- 
tor Verplanck,  the  only  two  other  members  delivering 
opinions,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  point,  also  re- 
served themselves,  intimating,  however,  a  doubt  whether 
an  inquiry  could  be  instituted  beyond  the  record  of  the 
law.''  After  adverting  to  the  provision  of  the  statute 
relative  to  the  mode  of  publication  and  authentication 
of  laws,  he  says :  "  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  upon  a  fair  interpretation  of  these  several 
provisions  regarding  their  scope  and  purpose,  the  printed 
publication  of  the  statute,  both  in  the  state  papers  aitd 
in  the  volume,  should  contain  the  endorsed  certificates 
of  the  presiding  officers  and  of  the  governor.  The  law 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  with  those  en-« 
dorsements  inscribed,  for  his  certificate,  which  would 
seem  naturally  to  follow  them ;  and  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  shape  in  which  publication  was  contemplated 
by  the  legislature.  Looking,  perhaps,  solely  at  the  insu- 
lated sections,  directing  the  printing  in  the  state  paper 
and  volumes,  and  construing  the  duty  imposed  with  re- 
ference to  them  exclusively,  the  above  intimation  may 
not  be  well-founded.  It  is  certain  the  usage  has  been  to 
omit  them.  If'  the  provisions  prescribing  the  endorse- 
ments by  the  presiding  officers  and  governor  are  merely 
directory  and  not  imperative,  or  a  condition  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  law,  then  the  omission  would  be  of  no  import- 
ance ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  convenience ; 
if  material  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  law,  within 
the  two-thirds  provision  in  the  constitution,  or  within 
any  of  the  sections  of  the  revised  statutes,  regulating  the 
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mode  of  the  enactment  of  laws,  they  can  still  be  brought 
to  our  notice,  doubtless,  by  an  exemplified  copy  of  the 
original  on  file.    Until  this  is  done,  we  do  not  look  be- 
yond the  statute  as  published  by  the  requisite  authority, 
and  shall  assume  each  there  found  to  be  coostitutionally 
enacted.     In  the  case  before  us,  assuming  that  the  pleas 
constitute  a  valid  defence  to  the  action,  if  true  under  the 
tests  given  in  sec.  3,  1  R.  S.  143,  which  declares  that  no 
bill  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the  assent 
of  two-thirds,  unless  so  certified  by  the  presiding  officm 
of  each  hoiise^  an  exemplified  copy  of  the  general  banking 
law  might  determine  the  fact  involved  in  them.    If,  on 
its  production,  no  such  certificate  appeared,  the  court 
would  be  bound  to  regard  it  as  passed  by  a  majority 
only.    But  suppose  it  did  appear,  would  it  be  conclu- 
sive ?    It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  so.    There  are  only 
two  modes  of  contradicting  it     1.  By  the  journals  of  the 
two  houses  ;  and,  2.  By  parol  testimony.     The  presiding 
officer  had  all  the  benefits  of  the  first    The  ayes  and 
noes  were  taken,  and  the  journal  made  up  under  his  su- 
pervision and  control.     His  means  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  the  fact,  when  he  declares  the  law  to  be 
passed,  exceed  those  of  any  other  tribunal  that  might 
afterwards  be  called  upon  to  inquire  into  it.     Besides, 
the  hurry  and  looseness  with  which  the  journals  are 
copied,  and  the  little  importance  attached  to  the  printed 
copies,  necessarily  impair  confidence  in  their  correctness. 
They  are  most  uncertain  data  upon  which  to  found  a  ju- 
dicial  determination  of  the  rights  of  property,  much 
more  of  great  constitutional  questions.    As  to  the  se- 
cond mode  of  contradicting  the  certificate,  the  evidence 
would,  if  possible,  be  still  more  fallible  and  unsatisfac- 
tory.   Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  where, 
from  its  nature,  the  proof  would  be  so  subject  to  the 
doubtful  and  conflicting  recollection  of  witnesses.    No- 
thing short  of  absolute  necessity  could  justify  a  resort 
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to  it.  It  would  hardly  deserve  weight  in  contradictiog 
the  journal  itself — much  less  the  certificate  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  affixed  to  the  law."  He  subsequently  adds : 
''  But  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  committing 
myself  upon  the  question,  if,  on  a  future  investigation, 
when  it  shall  be  directly  involved,  these  views  shall  be 
found  untenable.''  Mr.  Justice  Cowen  did  not  regard 
the  decision  of  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
above  cited,  conclusive  of  this  question  ;  and  in  this  case 
neither  he  nor  Mr.  Justice  Bronson  expressed  any  opin- 
ion on  this  point 

§  836.  This  question  again  came  under  consideration 
in  the  case  of  The  People  v.  Purdy.(a)  The  question  in 
this  case  arose  under  the  act  of  l4th  May,  1840,  annulling 
the  power  conferred  upon  aldermen  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  the  city  charter  of  1830,  to  officiate  as  judges 
in  the  court  of  general  sessions.  Mr.  Justice  Bronson, 
in  that  case,  at  page  33,  says :  "  But  it  is  said  that  the 
act  of  1840  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  not  a  valid  law.  The  fact 
that  it  did  not  have  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers, was  conceded  on  the  argument;  and  we  see,  from 
the  journals,  that  only  one-half  of  the  senators,  and  less 
than  half  of  the  members,  voted  for  the  bill  on  the  final 
passage.  How  a  question  like  this  shall  be  tried,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  tried  at  all,  when  a  bill  has  gone 
through  all  the  usual  forms  of  legislation,  are  questions 
which  were  not  considered  in  the  case  of  Thomas  v, 
Dakm.(b)  They  are  now  presented  to  this  court  for 
the  first  time.  It  has  not  been  denied  that  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  state  may,  in  some  way,  look  beyond 
the  printed  statute  book,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 


(tf)  2Hm,31.^  (b)  22  Wend.  9. 
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whether  bills  cominji;  within  the  two-third  clause  of  the 
constitution,  have  receiired  the  requisite  number  of  votes: 
and  although  I  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  on  that 
question,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  an  in- 
quiry may  be  instituted.  The  question  is,  no  doubt,  one 
of  great  delicacy  ;  but  if  the  court  have  the  right  to  en- 
tertain it,  the  duty  is  imperative,  and  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  shrink  from  its  performance.  We  live  under  a 
government  of  laws,  reaching  as  well  to  the  i^islative 
as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  government ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  uphold  and  perpetute  free  institutions,  we  must 
maintain  a  vigilant  watch  against  all  encroachments  of 
power,  whether  arising  from  mistake  or  des^,  and  from 
whatever  source  they  proceed.  The  constitution  is  ex- 
plicit in  its  terms ;  and  in  a  particular  class  of  cases 
upon  which  the  legislature  may  act,  it  denies  to  a  bare 
majority  of  the  members  the  power  which  in  other  cases 
they  undeniably  possess.  To  give  efficiency  to  this  pro- 
vision, and  secure  the  people  against  the  exercise  of 
powers  which  they  have  not  granted,  we  must,  I  think, 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  look  beyond  the  printed  sta- 
tute book,  and  inquire  whether  bills  creating  or  altering 
corporations  have  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 
Statute  laws  may  be  read  in  evidence,  either  from  the 
state  papers  or  from  the  volumes  published  by  the  state 
printer.(a)  It  is  also  enacted,  that  ^'  no  bill  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  unless  so  certified 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house."  To  give  full  ef« 
feet  to  this  enactment,  and  provide  a  convenient  mode  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  two-third  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution has  been  duly  observed,  the  law  should  be  pub- 
lished with  all  the  usual  evidences  of  their  authenticity. 


(a)  1  R.  S.  181, 184,  sec.  8,  12. 
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The  certificate  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  bouses, 
and  the  approval  of  the  governor,  should  be  published, 
as  well  as  the  body  of  the  ]aw.  But  as  this  has  not 
been  the  practice,  I  have  examined  the  original  engrossed 
bill  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  and  find  that  the  act 
of  1840  is  only  certified  by  the  presiding  officers  in  the 
usual  form  of  certifying  majority  bills.  If  this  be  not 
conclusive,  it  is  at  least  prima  facie  evidence ;  and  fol- 
lowing the  statute,  this  bill  cannot  be  ^'  deemed  to  have 
been  passed  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house." 

§  837.  In  the  same  case,  in  the  court  for  the  correc- 
tion of  errors,(a)  the  chancellor  and  senators  Paige  and 
Franklin  held,  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther an  act  was  passed  as  a  majority  bill  merely,  or  by 
a  two-third  vote,  courts  may  look  beyond  the  printed 
statute  book  to  the  certificate  upon  the  original  bill  on 
file  with  the  secretary  of  state.  That  if  the  bill  be  not 
certified  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  two  houses  re- 
spectively, in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  statute,  it 
must  be  deemed  prima  facie  y  at  least  to  have  been  passed 
by  a  vote  less  than  two-thirds,  and  senators  Paige  and 
Franklin  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  journals  kept  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  might  be  resorted  to 
in  ascertaining  whether  an  act  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds.  The  chancellor  was  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state  endorsed  upon 
the  bill,  pursuant  to  the  requirement  of  the  statute,  was 
not  evidence  that  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds, 
at  all  events  it  was  not  conclusive.  For  it  could  never 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  to  give  to  the 
secretary  of  state  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  whether 
any  of  the  provisions  of  a  statute,  which  had  been  passed 


(a)  4  Hill,  384. 
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by  a  majority  vote  only,  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 
The  certificate  wliich  the  secretary  is  required  to  endorse 
upon  the  1)ill,  related  ratlier  to  the  time  when  such  bill 
became  a  law,  than  to  the  fact  that  it  was  passed  by  a 
constitutional  vote  of  two*thirds ;  when  all  or  any  of  ite 
provisions  require  that  it  should  be  passed  by  such  a 
vote.  And  the  revised  statutes  having  only  declared  the 
certificate  of  the  secretary  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  facts  contained  therein,  if  he  does  not  certify  that  it 
was  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  his  certificate  was  not  evidence 
that  it  was  so  passed ;  when  such  an  inquiry  becomes 
material  in  reference  to  the  validity  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  l^islature  had  declared  by  law 
that  no  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  by  a  two- 
third  vote,  unless  it  is  so  certified  by  the  presiding  ofiicer 
of  each  house,  and  he  was  therefore  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  such  a  certificate,  rather  than  the  certificate 
of  the  secretary  of  state  specifying  the  time  when  <Jie 
law  was  passed,  was  to  be  considered  the  only  legal  evi- 
dence that  the  bill  was  in  fact  passed  by  the  assent  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of 
the  legislature.  In  the  case  of  De  Bow  v.  The  People,{a) 
Bronson,  Ch.  J.,  again  held,  that  the  question  whether  a 
particular  act  was  passed  by  a  two-third  vote  was  to  be 
determined,  whenever  it  arises,  by  the  court,  who  for 
that  purpose  are  to  examine  the  original  law  on  file  in 
tjie  office  of  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
he  said  that  this  question,  as  to  whether  the  law  did 
receive  a  two-third  vote,  was  directly  and  necessarily 
presented,  and  that  the  court  could  not,  if  it  would,  turn 
aside  from  considering  it.(6)    It  will  therefore  be  per- 


(a)  I  Denio,  9. 

(h)  See  also  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo  t.  Sparrow,  3  Denio,  97. 
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ceired,  that  this  most  delicate  and  important  question, 
so  far  as  the  state  of  New  York  is  concerned,  is  judici- 
ally and  definitely  settled,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
rule  in  England  on  this  point,  the  rule  here  is  finally  put 
at  rest,  and  that  too,  as  we  think,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  peculiar  political  insti- 
tutions, under  a  written  compact  defining  and  limiting 
legislative  powers. 

§  838.  I  have  now  presented  all  the  varied  topics 
which  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  discuss.  It  is  due 
to  myself  in  conclusion  to  say,  that  in  the  presentation  ' 
of  this  branch  of  my  subject  I  have  considered  it  impor- 
tant to  present  many  instances  in  which  a  particular  rule 
of  construction  has  been  applied  to  particular  cases,  as 
illustrative  of  the  rule  itself,  as  well  as  its  practical  ap- 
plication by  courts,  and  in  such  instances  to  present  so 
many  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  as  to 
enable  my  readers,  without  a  resort  to  the  cases  them- 
selves, to  readily  perceive  the  extent  to  which  the  rule 
itself  has  been  carried,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it.  In 
considering  the  rules  of  construction  under  the  varied 
heads  of  remark,  I  have  also  in  some  instances  presented 
in  juxta-position  the  varied  views  of  judges  in  reference 
to  a  given  topic,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  repetition  of 
similar  views,  when  considering  the  same  subject  under 
a  different  head,  and  also  in  instances  where  the  same 
rule  was  adopted,  but  a  different  application  made  of  it ; 
or  its  application  was  to  be  considered  under  a  somewhat 
varied  aspect,  by  way  of  illustration.  With  this  apology 
for  the  fault  of  prolixity  in  this  respect,  I  close  this  work, 
and  to  all  human  probability,  under  my  present  impres- 
sions, terminate  my  labors  as  a  legal  author. 
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"  law  of  the  land,"  722. 

*<  legal  settlement,"  721. 

"  party,"  681. 

"iwrson,"  688. 

"  plaintiff,"  682. 

<<  saving  clause,"  711. 

"  supersede,"  683. 

'*tea  and  loaf-sugar,"  715,  716. 

"  trial,"  685. 
.  public  and  private  acts,  913  to  934. 
relative  words  to  antecedent,  656. 
remedial  acts,  692. 
retrospective  acts,  679. 
revenue  laws,  714  to  721. 

similar  expressions  in  the  same  or  different  acts,  664  to  666. 
statutes  in  pari  materia,  647,  751,  770. 
sense  when  clear,  663. 
technical  terms,  630,  679. 
terms  of  art,  630. 
things  favorable,  640. 
to  produce  some  effect,  631,  632. 
things  odious,  640. 

when  it  leads  to  false  consequences,  663. 
when  the  words  are  plain,  627. 
when  the  words  are  obscure,  628. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS  CONSTRUCTION,  659,  739  to  760. 
influence  of,  739. 
nature  of,  739. 
reason  for  it,  740. 
rule  illustrated,  749. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS  EXPOSITION,  438  to  440. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS  PRACTICE. 

influence  on  constitutional  questions,  743. 

how  regarded  by  federal  courts,  747. 

how  regarded  in  construction  of  English  statute,  749. 

how  regarded  in  courts  of  law  and  equity,  750. 

necessity  of  it  in  United  States,  746. 

nature  of,  438,  741. 

when  judicial  and  legislative  exposition  have  not  the  same  weight, 

744, 745. 
when  the  rule  restricted,  744. 
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CONTRACTS. 

oblii^ations  of,  what,  389,  383. 
CONTROLLING  FORCE  OF  STATUTES,  996, 
COSMI. 

what,  5. 
CRETE. 

goTeniinent  of,  4. 


D. 


DEFECTS  OF  EXPRESSION,  617,  618. 
DELAWARE. 

le^rislatiire  of,  158, 159. 
DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

conatroctioD  of,  713. 
••  DEFENDING." 

how  conatroed,  733. 

DESIGN  OF  LAW. 

how  aacertained,  645. 
DIRECTORY  STATUTES,  789  to  796. 
DIVISION  OF  STATUTES,  694,  697. 
DOMAT. 

Tiew  of  divine  right  of  aorereignty,  941 

how  Bovereiguty  to  be  ezerciaed,  941. 

rolea  of  conetruction,  613,  695. 
DOUBTFUL  CLAUSES. 

how  ooDatraed,  636. 


E. 


EGYPTIANS. 

character  of,  13. 

kinga,  13. 

kiogdom  hereditary,  13. 

laws  and  caatoma,  13. 

mode  of  enacting  laws,  14. 

public  affairs,  how  condacted,  14. 

power  of  the  state,  13. 
EMINENT  DOMAIN,  466  to  500. 

compensation  must  be  made,  467. 

compensation,  how  made,  467,  468. 

compensation,  when  made,  473,  478. 

can  only  be  exercised  for  public  use,  478  to  486. 

eonatitotionality  of  its  exercise,  466  to  500. 

incident  to  government,  466. 

mode  of  asaesament  for,  473,  469. 
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EMINENT  DOMAlHf— continued. 

may  be  exercised  by  general  aots,  487. 

nature  of,  479. 

necessity  for  its  exercise,  407. 

no  contract  impaired  by  it,  466. 

what  property  may  be  taken  for  public  use,  488  to  499. 

what  is  a  public  use,  492,  499. 

without  indemnity  oanikot  be  exercised,  473. 
EMPOWERED. 

how  coDSimed,  733. 
ENGLAND. 

constitution  of,  40. 

law  of,  26. 

legislature  of,  38. 

king's  power,  29. 

Magna  Charta,  30. 

Origin  of  parliament,  30. 

statutes  of,  27,  36,37. 

how  enacted,  27,  28,  30. 
EPHORI. 

what,  7, 
EQUITABLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

cautions  to  be  obser?ed  in,  831  to  836. 

definition  of,  814,  815. 

Domat's  view  of,  824  to  825. 

definite  terms  must  be  followed,  836. 

English  rule,  821,  826. 

Grotius*  view  of,  816,  823. 

illustrations  of  rule,  827  to  839. 

must  be  consistent  and  not  repugnant  to  tne  words,  830. 

modern  rule  of,  819.  • 

nature  of,  816. 

plain  meaning  of  words  not  to  be  departed  from,  836. 

rules  in  law  and  equity  the  same,  750,  827. 

St.  Germain's  view  of,  824. 

the  correction  of  law,  817. 

Woodesson's  illustration,  818. 
EQUITABLE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PENAL  STATUTES,  839. 

application  of  rule  generally,  840,  852. 

application  of  role  to  acts  part  penal,  840. 

acts  which  act  on  the  offender,  841 . 

distinction  between  part  penal  and  part  remedial  acts,  850. 

diyesting  an  estate,  840. 

nature  of  penal  acts,  639. 

revenue  laws  and  statutes  of  fraud,  848. 
EXCEPTIONS. 

how  construed,  719. 
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EXPRESSUM  FA  err  CESSARE  TACITUM,  656. 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS,  365  to  375. 

EXTENSIVE  INTERPRETATION,  603. 

EXTENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY,  S36  to  909. 

EXTRAVAGANT  INTERPRETATION,  603. 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS,  366  to  374. 

adding  new  punishment  or  increasing  it,  379. 

aggravating  a  crime,  367. 

altering  rules  of  e?idenee,  367. 

altering  or  taking  away  remedies,  370, 

confined  exolusi?eIy  to  criminal  proceedings,  370. 

do  not  extend  to  ci?il  cases,  366,  369. 

making  an  innocent  act  criminal,  367. 

what  is  an  ex  post  facto  law,  366. 


F. 


FALSE  DEMONSTRATION. 

does  not  ?itiate  an  act,  651. 
FIT  PERSON. 

how  construed,  734. 
FORCE  OF  STATUTES. 

not  to  be  destroyed  by  construction,  671. 
FREE  INTERPRETATION. 

nature  of,  603. 


G. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Athens,  9. 

Crete,  4. 

eastern  nations,  3. 

Greece,  5. 

Rome,  9. 

Sparta,  6. 

to  be  kept  in  distinct  departments,  500  to  598. 
GRECIAN  GOVERNMENT,  5. 
GROTIUS. 

▼iew  of  sovereignty,  240, 949. 

H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  365. 
HALL,  ROBERT. 

rights  of  government,  349. 
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HEALTH  LAWS. 

eoDBtitutionality  of,  331. 

HIGH  SEAS. 

definition  of  tenn,  719. 
HISTORV  OF  LEGISLATION. 

retorted  to  in  conetraction,  740. 
HOOKER. 

Tiew  of  law  politic,  S39. 


I. 


ILLINOIS. 

biUofrighto,2a9»313. 

legislature  of,  213,  915. 
IMMEDIATELY. 

how  construed,  734. 
IMPAIRING  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

constitutionality  of  acta,  389,  415. 

acts  regulating  mode  of  proceeding,  387. 

acts  which  do  not  impair  obligation,  408. 

annulling  legislatiye  grants,  405. 

contract,  definition  of,  389. 

contract  between  states  and  indiyidnals,  384. 

contract  between  a  state  and  a  corporation,  385. 

changing  acts  of  incorporations,  397. 

changing  nature  of  estates,  419. 

discharging  or  abrogating  contract,  385. 

dissoWing  marriage  contracts,  415. 

extent  of  constitutional  restriction,  389. 

giving  value  of  improvements  to  tenants,  394. 

includes  all  contracts  at  common  law,  389. 

includes  executory  and  executed  contracts,  384. 

laws  executed  equivalent  to  contract,  385. 

laws  impairing  grants  by  state,  394. 

must  be  a  contract  conferring  a  right,  383. 

must  relate  to  an  object  of  value,  383. 

mere  gift  unexecuted  not  a  contract,  384. 

must  not,  under  pretence  of  regulating  a  remedy,  divest  a  vested 
right,  388, 394. 

rendering  valid  acts  of  officers,  409. 

statutes  of  limitation,  406. 

sUte  laws,  389,  394. 

suspending  proceedings  of  corporations,  410. 

subject  matter  of  contract,  384. 

uxing  lands  exempted  from  taxation,  404. 

taxing  private  property  for  public  use,  413. 

where  oontraot  not  ekecated  and  without  consideration,  364,  386. 
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IMPERIAL  LEGISLATION,  2. 
IMPLIED  RESTRICTIONS. 

apon  powers  of  congress,  375. 
INCIDENTS  OF  STATUTES.  694,  699,  6«». 
INDEMNITY  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  TAKEN  FOR  PUBLIC 

USE,  468  to  478. 
INDIANA. 

legislature  of,  198,  199. 

power  of  legislature,  200,  201. 
INHERENT  POWER  OF  LEGISLATURE,  236,  309. 
INSPECTION  AND  HEALTH  LAWS, 

constitutionality  of,  331. 
INTENT  OF  LEGISLATURE. 

derived  from  aid  of  commoa  law,  676, 678,  796. 

how  collected,  647. 
INTERNAL  COMMERCE. 

defined,  336  to  345. 
INTERPRETATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION,  600  to  738. 

authentic  interpretation  defined,  603. 

close  interpretation  defined,  603. 

conformable  to  general  usage,  629. 

deriyed  from  the  civil  law,  634,  639. 

design  of,  611,  612,  662. 

doctrinalis,  626. 

extensive  interpretation  defined,  603. 

extravagant  interpretation  defined,  603. 

governed  by  the  intent  of  legislature,  628. 

free  and  unrestricted  interpretation  defined,  603. 
'limited  interpretation  defined,  603. 

Mackeldey's  view  of,  625  to  627. 

nature  of,  601,600. 

not  to  lead  to  an  absurdity,  631. 

not  to  be  resorted  when  sense  is  clear,  627. 

predestinated  defined,  603. 

technical  terms,  630. 

terms  of  art,  630. 

uses  of,  when  the  language  is  obscure,  633. 

uses  of,  when  terms  are  obscure  and  equivocal,  633. 

uses  of,  when  words  used  are  susceptible  of  different  meaning,  631* 

usualis,  627. 


J. 


JEWS. 

character  and  government,  20  to  22. 
JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION,  677  to  693. 
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JUDICIAL  POWERS  OP  THE  LEGISLATURE,  500  to  528. 

acts  judicial  defined,  000. 

acts  appointing  special  administrator,  507. 

acts  awarding  a  new  trial,  528. 

authorizing  sale  of  infanu'  estates,  503,  503,  514. 

confirming  sales  of  estates,  513. 

granting  a  diTorce,  515. 

granting  an  appeal,  518. 

granting  a  review,  521  to  528. 

making  partition,  509. 

must  not  be  exercised  by  the  legislature,  500  to  528. 

must  not  determine  facts,  501. 

Montesqae^s  view,  501. 

not  judicial  unless  facts  are  ascertained  and  settled,  504. 

reviving  demands  barred  by  statutes  of  limitation,  517,  518. 

whether  judicial  or  not  determined  from  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  517. 
JURY  TRIALS. 

constitutionality  of  acts  afiecting  this  right,  550  to  569. 
JUST  COMPENSATION, 

for  private  property  taken  for  the  public  use,  467  to  478. 

how  to  be  ascertained,  473,  468. 

how  to  be  made,  467,  468. 

when  it  must  be  made,  473  to  478. 


K 


KENTUCKY. 

bill  of  rights,  183  to  187. 
legislature  of,  182. 


LAWS  IMPAIRING  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS,  382  to  415. 
annulling  legislative  grants,  405. 
contracts  defined,  382. 

contracts  between  states  and  individuals,  364. 
contracts  between  states  and  corporations,  385. 
changing  acts  of  incorporation,  397. 
changing  nature  of  estates,  412. 
discharging  and  abrogating  a  contract,  385. 
dissolving  marriage  contracts,  415. 
extent  of  constitutional  restriction,  382. 
executory  and  executed  contracts,  384. 
includes  all  contracts  at  common  law,  382. 
includes  executory  and  executed  contracts,  385. 
laws  executed  equivalent  to  contracts,  385. 
laws  impairing  grants  by  a  state,  394. 
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LAWS  IMPAIRING  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS— C#R<t«ueii. 

must  be  a  contract  conferriDg  a  right,  383. 

must  relate  to  an  object  of  Talue,  383. 

mere  nnezecnted  gift  is  not  a  contract^  363. 

must  not,  under  pretence  of  changing  a  remedy,  diveal  m 
right,  388  to  394. 

regulating  mode  of  proceeding,  387. 

rendering  valid,  acts  of  public  officers,  409. 

statutes  of  limitation,  406. 

stay  laws,  389,  394. 

suspending  proceedings  of  corporations,  410. 

subject-matter  of  contract,  384. 

taxing  land  exempted  by  statute,  405. 

taking  priyate  property  for  public  use,  413. 

when  contract  is  not  executed,  and  is  without  consideratioo,  383,  385. 
LAW  MAKING  POWER. 

where  yested,  936. 
LAWS  OF  ATHENS. 

mode  of  enactment,  11. 

Anglo-Saxon,  33. 

England,  26,  38. 
LAW  OF  THE  LAND. 

construction  of  this  term,  723. 
LEGISLATION. 

Anglo-Saxon,  23. 

Egyptian,  13. 

English,  38. 

nature  of,  1. 

origin  of,  in  the  United  States,  45. 

New  Plymouth  colony,  56. 

Virginia  colony,  45. 
LEGISLATIVE  EXPOSITION. 

what,  443. 

weight  of,  in  construing  its  own  powers,  443. 
LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  107. 

limitations  of,  310. 

constitutional  restrictions  upon,  310. 

nature  of,  443. 
'  oyer  private  property,  466  to  500. 

to  pass  retrospective  laws,  389,  309. 
LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

powers  of,  500. 
LEGISLATIVE  ACTS. 

what,  500. 
LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION,  677  to  593. 
LEGISLATURE. 

inherent  powers  of,  336  to  309. 
LEX  EDICTALIS,  1. 
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LEX  REGIA,  2. 

LIBBER'S  INTERPRETATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION,  600  to  604, 

610,611. 
LIMITATIONS  TO  LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  310. 

LIMITED  INTERPRETATION,  603. 

LITERAL  INTERPRETATION,  604. 

LOAF  SUGAR. 

constraction  of  this  term,  716. 
LOCAL  PURPOSE. 

what,  419. 
LOCK'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  GOVERNMENT,  847. 
LOUISIANA. 

le^slatare  of,  201  to  203. 
LYCURGUS'S  PLAN  OF  GOVERNMENT,  7. 

M 

MAINE. 

bUl  of  rights*  107, 108,  109, 110,  111. 

legislature  of,  111,  112. 
MARYLAND. 

bill  of  rights,  169,  167. 

legislature  of,  167,  168. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

bill  of  rights  of,  112  to  120. 

legislature  of,  120. 
MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLONY, 

bodj  of  liberties  of,  72. 

change  of  gOTemmeDt  of,  68. 

charter  of,  64. 

civil  and  criminal  laws  of,  74. 

court  of  assistance  of,  68. 

dissolution  of  charter  of,  72. 

fundamental  laws  of,  69. 

general  court  powers  of,  70. 

goTcrnoT  of,  67. 

history  of,  64. 

judgment  against,  72, 

laws  of,  71. 

legislative  power  of,  65. 

nature  of  compact  of,  73. 

new  goyernor  for,  66. 

quo  warranto  against,  72. 

atatntes  of,  77,  78,  79. 
MAY. 

when  construed  must,  724  to  729. 
MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

when  known  to  goyern,  619. 
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MICmGAN. 

bill  of  rights  of,  2d7  to  S20. 

legislatore  of,  229,  230. 
MINOS. 

model  of  goTernment,  4. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

bill  of  righU  of,  203  to  206. 

legislature  of,  206  to  208. 

legislatiye  power  of,  208,  209. 
MISSOURI. 

bill  of  rights  of,  222  to  225. 

legislature  of,  225  to  227. 
MIXED  INTERPRETATION. 

what,  604  to  606. 
MONTH. 

how  constraed,  730. 


N 


NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

power  of  congress  oyer,  351. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

bill  of  righto  of,  122  to  130. 

legislature  of,  130, 131. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

bUl  of  righu  of,  151  to  154. 

legislature  of,  154  to  158. 
NEW  PLYMOUTH  COLONY,  55. 

charter  to,  58. 

general  court  of,  61. 

history  of,  56. 

laws  of,  59. 

legislation  of,  55, 49. 

origin  of,  55. 

publication  of  laws,  62,  63. 
NEW  YORK. 

bUl  of  rights  of,  140  to  143. 

legislature  of,  143  to  145. 

NoscrruR  a  sociis, 

applied  to  construction  of  statutes,  656, 657. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

legislature  of,  177. 

o 

OBSCURE  CLAUSES. 

rule  of  construction  of,  626,  657. 
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OBSCURITIES. 

how  8ol7ed»  618. 
OHIO. 

bill  of  righU  of,  193  to  198. 

legislature  of,  193, 193. 
OMISSIONS. 

how  sapplied,  618. 
OPINION  OF  ANCIENT  WRITERS  ON  SOVEREIGNTY,  939. 
••  OB." 

how  constraed,  733. 


PALEY'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  GOVERNMENT,  836. 
PARI  MATERIA  STATUTES,  751. 

acts  of  the  same  legislature,  755. 

definition  of,  751. 

exception  of  specific  things  out  of  general,  766. 

object  of  considering  them,  655. 

one  part  of  a  statute  by  another,  761. 

public  statutes  in  pari  materia  relating  to  distinct  and  independent 
subjects,  659. 

statutes  dictated  by  some  policy,  why  considered  together,  757. 

statutes  continued  and  clauses  added,  758. 

the  nature  of,  751. 

the  object  of,  753. 

two  acts  passed  at  same  time  and  relating  to  same  subject,  758. 

what  are  statutes  in  pari  materia,  751. 

when  other  parts  of  a  statute  to  be  considered,  763. 

when  general  words  are  inconsistent  with  particular,  764. 

when  one  section  is  a  stranger  to  others,  770. 

when  words  are  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  are  used  in  one  part 
generally,  in  another  in  a  particular  sense,  769. 
PARLIAMENT. 

constituent  parts  of,  40,  41. 

how  summoned,  33. 

omnipotence,  243  to  258. 

origin  of,  30,  31. 

powers  of,  243. 

restrained  by  public  opinion,  255. 
PENAL  STATUTES. 

construction  of,  854  to  878. 

constrned  strictly,  not  enlarged  by  implication,  874  to  878. 

construction  not  to  be  so  strict  as  to  defeat  intent,  864. 

courts  not  excluded  from  intent,  861. 

equitable  construction  of,  839  to  853. 

general  words  follow  particular  cases,  855.  . 
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PENAL  STATUTES.— Con/inerf. 

general  words,  how  restrained,  855. 

in  derogation  of  common  right,  857. 

in  defining  facts  and  punishments,  865. 

in  fa?or  of  jmrticular  persons,  859. 

not  to  be  construed  as  afi*ecting  rights  of  others,  857. 

illustration  of  preceding  rules,  863,  866,  868»  87e»  87Sy  873. 

to  be  taken  strictly  or  literally,  855. 

iUostration  of  rule,  856,  857,  859,  862,  866. 

Marshall's  view  of  the  rule,  865. 
.  ^  reason  why  not  extended  by  constmction,  861. 

what  are  such  statutes,  854, 

what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  they  are  to  raeeiTe  »  stxiet 
tion,  861. 

when  construed  equitably,  839,  860. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

bill  of  rights  of,  146  to  151. 

legislature  of,  145. 
PERSIANS. 

character  of  goyernment  of,  17  to  19. 
PLATO'S  VIEW  OP  GOVERNMENT,  5. 
POWERS  OF  CONGRESS,  312. 

as  to  direct  taxes,  318, 
I  ,^  borrow  money,  318. 

coin  money,  353. 

constitute  courts,  357, 

declare  war,  357. 

exercise  exclusiye  legislation,  358. 

make  laws,  363. 

organize  the  army,  358. 
'  over  naturalization  and  bankruptcy,  851  to  353. 

oyer  post  offices  and  post  roads,  356. 

punish  for  counterfeiting  coin,  353. 
piracies,  357. 

promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  357. 

regulate  commerce,  326. 
taxes,  321. 
POWERS  OF  LEGISLATURE, 

independent  of  constitution,  236  to  369. 

judicial  power. of,  500  to  517. 

to  grant  an  appeal,  518. 

to  grant  a  review,  521. 
PREAMBLE, 

when  considered,  and  its  influence  in  construction,  618,  700-790. 
PREDESTINATED  INTERPRETATION, 

what,  603. 
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PRIVATE  PROPERTY  FOR  PUBLIC  USE,  466  to  600. 
can  only  be  taken  for  pablio  use,  478  to  486. 
pmate  parpoae,  what,  419. 
public  purpose,  what,  418. 
PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  STATUTES,  035  to  953. 
aneieut  doctriae,  935,  936. 
act  in  secretary's  office,  943  to  953. 
journal  of  houses,  how  far  evidence,  943  to  953. 
statute  books  printed  by  authority,  when  e?idenee,  936  to  940. 
cases  under  two-third  bills  in  New  York  reviewed,  943  to  953. 
of  foreign  statutes  aad  laws,  941  to  943. 
PROVISO. 

how  eoastmed,  713. 
PUBLIC  PURPOSE. 

what,  418. 
PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  ACTS. 

public  acts,  Judicial  notice  taken  of,  918,  915  to  917. 

definition  of,  913. 

when  deemed  public  general  acts,  913. 

what  acts  are  public,  913. 

coaeerning  government,  913. 

coocerning  public  officers,  913. 

coocerning  whole  spiriiuality,  913. 

concerning  trade  in  general,  or  any  specific  trade,  913. 

concerning  all  subjects,  013. 

concerning  all  persons  generally,  though  relating  to  speei* 
fie  things,  913. 

private  acu  recognized  in  public  acts,  914,  992  to  984. 

public  general  acts,  914. 

public  local  acts,  914, 

definition  of  public  general  and  public  local  acts.  914. 

concerning  or  affecting  the  government,  918,  980. 

concerning  public  revenue,  025. 

need  not  be  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  017.  i 

regards  the  whole  community,  917. 

containing  provisions  of  a  private  nature  with  penalty  to 
the  state,  918. 

illustration  of  latter  rule,  018,  030. 

turnpike  acts,  080.  i 

bank  corporations,  081. 

prescribing  limits  of  towns  and  counties,  984, 035. 

relating  to  and  affecting  co-ordinate  departments  of  govern- 
ment, when  enacted  in  reference  to  a  particular  lo- 
cality, 026. 

made  public  by  express  enactment,  087.  ^ 

when  construed  as  other  private  acts,  087. 

bind  all  persons,  080.  ^ 

when  construed  by  other  statutes  in  pari  materia,  OS. 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ACTS.— Cim/mtttfi. 
pri?ftte  aets,  definition  of,  913. 

concerning  partieular  species,  or  things,  or  persons,  914. 
relating  to  diTors  particalar  species,  things,  or  penoD8,914. 
private  local  acta,  914. 

construed  as  other  private  acts,  though  made  public  by  ex- 
press enactment,  927. 
do  not  hind  or  affect  strangers  or  persons  not  aimed  is 
them,  stand  on  footing  of  other  private  contracts,  931. 
Dot  binding  on  parties  until  accepted,  939. 
exceptions  to  rule  that  they  do  not  hind,  those  not  named, 

933. 
not  to  be  construed  by  other  aets  in  pari  materia^  933. 
possess  no  additional  weight  by  being  declared  public,  927. 
PUBLIC  USE  OF  POPERTY, 

what,  499. 
PUFFENDORrs  VIEW  OF  SOVEREIGNTY,  849. 
PURVIEW  OF  AN  ACT,  709. 

a 

QUALITIES  OF  STATUTES,  594  to  599. 

R 

RATIONAL  INTERPRETATION,  604. 
REGULATION  OF  COMMERCE, 

what,  326  to  351. 
REPEAL  OF  STATUTES,  879  to  912. 

directing  mode  of  proseootion  by  special  act,  and  then  general  oa 
same  subject,  899. 

effect  of  a  repeal  of  a  jurisdictional  act,  887. 

effect  of  upon  rights  acquired  under  a  statute,  895. 

effect  of  upon  rights  acquired  by  gift  under  statute,  896. 

effects  of  upon  rights  acquired  by  acts  done  in  violation  of  it,  896. 

effect  of  repeal  generally,  890. 

efllect  of  acts  changing  nature  of  estates,  889. 

effect  of  revision  upon  former  remedies,  880. 

efllcct  of  on  vested  civil  rights,  881,  883. 

effect  of  upon  inchoate  rights,  881. 

effect  of  repeal  upon  penalties  created  or  given,  899. 

effect  of  upon  statutes  restraining  rights,  896. 

effect  of  upon  statutes  giving  rights,  896. 

effects  of  repeal  of  repealing  acts,  909. 

exceptions  to  rule  that  subsequent  act  repeals  former  ones,  905. 

by  giving  an  increased  penally,  899. 

by  giving  a  penalty  to  persons  generally,  and  subsequents  acts  givio? 
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REPEAL  OF  STATVTES—CorUinued. 

it  to  party  injared,  898. 
if  both  may  they  shall  stand  together,  879. 
illustrations  of  rules,  as  to  eflfects  of  repeal  open  rights,  682,  888, 

891,  892. 
by  not  annulling  a  right,  but  giying  same  right  to  another,  902. 
not  to  be  by  implication,  879. 

positive  enactments  not  to  interfere  with  pre-existing  contracts,  879* 
proviso  saving  repeal,  903. 

qualification  of  rule  that  when  two  acts  conflict  the  latter  repeals  the 
•  former,  879. 

revising  a  statute  to  take  effect  at  a  future  day,  902,  903. 
revising  act  embracing  ail  provisions  of  former  act,  904. 
revising  common  law,  904. 
revising  act  omitting  part  of  act  revised,  903. 
repeal  by  non-user  not  allowed,  908. 
repeals  not  favored  in  law,  879. 

rules  of  civil  law  respecting  contrarient  laws,  909  to  912. 
subsequent  act  controlling  former,  905. 
statutes  modifying  a  remedy,  881. 
suspension  of  a  statute  for  limited  time  not  a  repeal,  9C6. 
when  an  act  enacted  in  same  term  as  former  act  is  no  repeal  of  an- 
other by  implication,  898. 
when  general  provisions  made  in  particular  acts  passed  subsequent 

to  general  acts,  900,  901. 
when  it  imposes  a  new  penalty  repeals  by  implication  a  different 

penalty,  896. 
when  one  act  grants  a  right  and  .subsequent  one  gives  a  penalty 

880. 
when  one  act  gives  a  penalty  and  another  gives  a  different  one 

896. 
when  one  act  gives  a  right  and  a  subsequent  one  gives  a  forfeiture 

860. 
when  one  action  substituted  for  another,  680. 
when  not  manifest  intent  former  act  not  to  control  latter,  879. 
when  two  acts  contrarient  latter  repeals  former,  879. 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  310. 
RESTRICTIONS  UPON  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS,  364. 
RESTRICTIONS  UPON  STATE  LEGISLATURE,  376. 
RESTRICTIVE  INTERPRETATION,  608. 

nature  of,  608. 
RETROSPECTIVE  LAWS, 

can  legislature  legitimately  pass  them,  289  to  309. 
conclusions  upon  the  subject,  306. 
constitutionality  of,  408,  530  to  550. 
definition  of.  289. 
doctrine  of  civil  law,  297. 
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RETROSPECTIVE  LAWS^-Conlinued. 

English  construction  of  legi8lati?e  power  in  thia  respect,  291. 

how  construed  under  repealing  acts,  879,  887. 

how  far  sanctioned,  306. 

how  far  sanctioned  by  precedents,  300. 

illegality  does  not  depend  on  conetitntion,  293  to  297. 

inconsistent  with  idea  of  law,  293. 

legislative  power  to  pass  retrospective  laws,  290. 

limitations  upon  such  laws,  299. 

not  countenanced  by  civil  law,  298. 

not  sanctioned  by  construction  in  England,  301. 

not  sanctioned  by  federal  constitution,  302. 

not  prohibited  by  constitution  of  the  United  States,  543. 

not  within  constitutional  power  of  legislatare,  540. 

nova  coruiiluiio  futuris,  4*^.,  291. 

power  of  legislature  to  pass  ihem,  289,  290. 

remedial  acts  curing  defective  deeds,  &c.,  543  to  650. 

remedial  law  may  be  retrospective,  293. 

statutes  of  Iimitatio.i,  303,  304. 

statutes  not  to  be  construed  retrospectively,  679. 

unconstitutional,  292. 

what  a  retrospective  law  for  decision  of  civil  causes,  531  to  636. 

what  acts  deemed  retrospective,  531. 

what  retrospective  under  the  constitution  of  Tennessee,  530  to  540l 
REVENUE  LAWS, 

construction  of,  714  to  721. 
ROME, 

government  of,  2. 


SAVING  CLAUSE, 

how  construed,  71 1 . 
SENSE, 

when  clear  to  govern,  619. 
SOLON'S  INSTITUTIONS,  9. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

bill  of  righu  of,  177  to  179. 

legislature  of,  177. 
SOVEREIGN  STATE, 

what,  230. 
SOVEREIGNTY, 

absolute  nature  of,  237. 

definition  of,  236. 
SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT,  6. 
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STATUTES, 

controlling  force  of,  236  to  289. 

forbidding,  623,  910. 

for  pablic  good,  coostraction  of,  620. 

of  England,  36. 

efficacy  of,  42,  43. 

in  pari  maieria^  751,  770. 

in  restraint  of  liberty,  621. 

penni8si?e,  623. 

ha?ing  reference  to  others,  622. 
STRICT  INTERPRETATIUN. 

difference  between  it  and  large,  605. 
SUFFETES, 

powers  of,  15. 

T 

TAXES,  DUTIES,  AND  IMPOSTS,  317. 
TAXING  POWER  OF  STATES,  331. 
TEAS, 

constmction  of,  715. 
TECHNICAL  TERMS, 

construction  of,  630,  670. 
TENNESSEE, 

billofrightsof,  167,  188. 

legislature  of,  186  to  192. 
THESEUS. 

popular  goyernment,  9. 
TIME, 

construction  of,  735. 
TITLE, 

construction  of,  698  to  700. 

TRADE, 

construction  of,  718. 
TRANSCENDENT  CONSTRUCTION,  604. 
TWO-THIRD  BILLS. 

constitutional  requirement,  417. 

what  a  public  purpose,  419. 

what  a  local  purpose,  419. 

what  a  priyate  purpose,  419. 

reasons  for  author^s  definition,  421. 

purpose  to  be  public  must  tend  to  increase  public  revenue  or  enhance 

value  of  public  property,  or  diminish  public  expenses,  431. 

not  enough  that  use  may  be  beneficial  to  public,  421. 

distinction  between  public  purpose  and  public  use  of  property,  423, 
424. 

fallacy  of  diflferent  construction,  435,  426. 

precedents  sustain  author's  construction,  436. 
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cases  reviewed  of  two-third  bills,  436  to  438. 

contemporaneoas  exposilioa  not  in  conflict  with  aathor's  comtme- 
tion,  438. 

review  of  ihe  doctrine  of  legislative  exposition  apon  its  own  powers, 
and  controlling  force  of  it  denied,  442  to  447. 

releases  upon  condition  not  sufficient  to  elude  coostitotional  re- 
striction, 447  to  449. 

two-third  bills  creating,  &c.  corporations,  449  to  465. 

municipal  corporation  within  constitutional  restriction,  449  to  460^ 

indefinite  number  of  corporations  created  by  one  act,  460,  466. 

legislative  precedent  not  entitled  to  much  weight,  444,  447. 


VATTEL'S  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  627  to  646. 
VERMONT. 

bill  of  rights.  131  to  136. 

legislation  of,  136. 
VIRGINIA. 

bill  of  rights,  169  to  176. 

charter  of  colony  of,  45. 

charter  of  1623,  48. 

charter,  dissolved  in  1624,  48. 

constitntion  of,  in  1610,  46. 

general  assembly  of  1619,  47. 
.  government  charter  to,  47. 

laws  of,  47. 

legislature  and  laws,  51  to  54. 

legislative  powers,  43. 

legislative  power,  how  divided,  47. 

political  power  of,  43. 

state  of  colony,  48. 


w 


WODDESSON'S  VIEW  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  838. 
WORDS, 

when  clear,  interpretation  unnecessary,  628. 

unintelligible,  bow  construed,  628. 
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